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THE  MINISTRY. 


\ 


At  the  close  of  Vol.  XXV.  it  was  stated,  that  the  Ministry  was  dismissed 
on  Nov.  14th.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  was  sent  for  to 
England,  and  empowered  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  The  following  is  a  List  of 
the  new  Administration. 

THE  CABINET. 

Loan  Melbourne's.  Sir  Robert  Psbl*!. 

ViseounUlMbounie^  Pimi  ImM&fl^  9Wafttt>y«  Rt.  hon.  Sir  R.  Peel,  bt. 

Viscount  AUhorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequsr,  Rt.  hon.  Sir  R.  Peel,  bt. 

Lord  Brougham,  Lord  High  Chancellor.         Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  President  of  the  CounciU  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
Earl  Mulgraye,  Lwd  Privy  Seal.  Lord  Whamcliffe. 

Lord  PalmerstOQ,       Secretary  for  Foreign  Department*  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Viscount  DuQcannon,    Secretary  for  Home  Department.  Rt.  hon.  H.  Goulbum. 
Rt.  hon.  T.  S.  Rice,    Secretary  for  Colonial  Department.  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
Lord  Auckland,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Earl  de  Grey. 

Ruhon.  Sir  J.  Kempt,  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance.*  Rt.  hon.  Sir  Geo.  Murray. 
Rt.  hon.  C.  P.  Thomson,    President  of  Board  of  Trade.  Rt.  hon.  Alexander  Baring. 
Rt.  hon.  James  Abercrombj,       Master.ofthe  Aint.         Rt.  hon.  Alexander  Baring, 
Rt.  hon.  Charles  Grant,    President  of  Board  of  Control,  Lord  Ellenborough. 
Lord  John  Russell,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.     Rt.  hon.  Sir  E.  KnatchbuII 

Rt.  hon.  £.  Ellice,  Secretary  at  War.  Rt.  hon.  J.  C.  Henries. 

Rt.  hon.  E.  J.  Littleton,        Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Rt.  hon.  Sir  H.  Hardinge. 

NOT  OF  THE  CABINET, 

Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Earl  of  Haddington. 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy^  and  Vice  President  of  the 

Rt.  hon.  C.  P.  Thomson,  Board  of  Trade.  Viscount  Lowther. 

Lord  Holland,       Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Rt.  hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynne. 

Marquess  Conyngham,  Postmaster  General.  Lord  Maryborough. 

Chi^  Commissioner  of 

Rt.  hon.  Sir  John  Hobhouse,       Woods  and  Forests.  Lord  Granville  Somerset. 

Lords  of  the  Treasury; 

R.  Vernon  Smith,  esq.  Rt.  hon.  W.  Yates  Peel, 

Hon.  George  Ponsonby>  Earl  of  Lincoln, 

R.  Graham,  esq.  Viscount  Stormont, 

Captain  G.  S.  Byng,  Charles  Ross,  esq. 

J.  NichoU,  esq. 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 

Charles  Wood,  esq.  Sir  George  Clerk,  bt. 

F.  Thornhill  Baring,  esq.  Sir  T.  Fremantle,  bt. 


*  Sir  George  Murray  baviDff  fsUed  in  his  attempt  to  get  returned  for  Perthshire!  ceased  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet. 


THE  MINISTRY. 


Lords  of  Admiralty. 


Sir  Robbrt  Peel's. 


Vice  Admiral  Sir  G.  Cockbum,  O.C.B. 
Vine  Admiral  Sir  J.  P.  Beresford,  K.C.B. 
Vice  Admiral  Sir  C,  Rowley,  K.C.B. 
Lord  Aditey, 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  esq. 


Lord  Melbourne's. 

Rear  Admiral  Adam, 
Sir  G.  J.  B.  Pechell,  bt. 
Admiral  Parker, 
Henry  Laboachere,  esq. 
Captain  Berkeley,  R.  N. 

Hon.  Capt.  G.  Elliot,  R.N.      Secretary  to  Admiralty.        Right hon.  G.  R.  Dawson. 

Commismnersfor  the  Affairs  of  India. 
Rt.  hon.  J.  Sullivan,  Rt.  hon.  John  Sullivan, 

J.  A.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  esq.  Joseph  Planta,  esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Cray  Grant 

Robt.  Gordon,  esq.  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners.     Wm.  M.  Praed,  esq. 

Lord  Fordwicb,     Under  Secretary  Foreign  Department.        Lord  Mahon, 

E.  J.  Stanley,  esq.  Under  Secretary  Home  Department. 

Sir  George  Grey,  bt.  Under  Secretary  Colonial  Department.  W.  Gladstone. 

R.  C.  Feigusson,  esq.  Judge  Advocate  General.  Sir  John  Beckett,  bt. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Fox,  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance.       Lord  Robt.  Somerset. 

Colonel  Leith  Hay,  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.  Sir  E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen,  K.C.B. 

Hon.  Capt.  H.  Duncan,  Principal  Storekeeper  qf  Ordnance.    F.  R.  Bonbam,  esq. 

Thomas  Creevey,  esq.  Treasurer  of  Ordnance.  Alex.  Perceval,  esq. 


Earl  of  Albemarle, 
Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Duke  of  Argyle, 
Earl  of  Denbigh, 
Earl  of  Errol, 


Lord  Piunkett, 
Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Sir  John  Campbell, 
R.  M.  Rolfe,  esq. 
J.  A.  Murray,  esq. 


HOUSEHOLD  APPOINTMENTS. 

Master  of  the  Horse.  Duke  of  Dorset. 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Earl  Jersey. 

Lord  Steward.  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen^  Earl  Howe. 

Master  of  the  Horse.  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

LAW  APPOINTMENTS. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.    Sir  Edward  Sugden. 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer.  Sir  James  Scarlett. 

Attorney  General.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

Solicitor  General.  Sir  Will.  FoUett. 

Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland.    Sir  Wm.  Rae,  bt. 


ROLL 


or  THI 

X.OBDB   SPIRXTUAX.   AND   TBMPOXtAX.^ 

m  THK  F»8T  8B88X0K  OF  TBS  TWILFTH  PARIiIAMSNT 

OP  TBI 

UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

[A  koi  been  thaugki  better  to  omit  the  official  digmtiee  qf  Peers,  hecmue/rom  the  ehtmfee  qf 
'  BfyttHry,  the  lAite /frequently  become  weleu  be/ore  the  Seaion  or  ParUament  einb.] 


His  Royal  HigfanM  Ervikst  AtrousTus 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  of  Teviot- 

DALB. 

His  Royal  Highness  AvotrsTus  Fred. 
Duke  of  Sussex. 

His  Royal  Highness  Adolphus  Fred. 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

William  Archbishop  of  Cakterburt. 
Edward  Archbishop  of  York. 
PowBR  Archbishop  of  Tu am. 

Bernard  Edward  Dnke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

Edward  Adolphvs  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Duke  of  Richmond. 

George  Henrt  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henrt  Charles  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

William  Aubrey  de  Verb  Duke  of 
St.  Alban's. 

Georob  William  Frederick  Duke  of 
Leeds. 

John  Duke  of  Bedford. 

William  Spbncbr  Dnke  of  Devon- 

SHIRK. 

Georob  Duke  of  Marlhorouoh. 

John  Hbnrt  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Alexander  Duke  of  Brandon.    (Duke 
of  HasisUtcn.) 

William  Henrt  Cavendish  Dnke  of 
Portland. 

William  Dnke  of  Manchester. 

Charlbs  Dnke  of  Dokset. 

Hbhat  Pblham  Dnke  of  Nswcastlb. 


Hugh  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Richard  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos. 

George  Granville  Duke  of  Suthbr- 

LAND. 

William  Harrt  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Charles    Ingoldbsbt     Marquess    of 
Winchester. 

George    Marquess     of     Tweeddale. 
(Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Henrt  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

George    Ferrars    Marquess   Towns- 

HEND. 

James  Brownlow  William  Marquess 
of  Salisbury. 

Thomas  Marquess  of  Bath. 

James  Marquess  of  Abercorn. 

Francis  Charles  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford. 

John  Marquess  of  Bvtb. 

William  Marquess  of  Thomond.  (Lord 
Tadcaster.)    (Elected  for  Ireland. J 

Brownlow  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

S^ENCBR  Joshua  Alwtnk  Marquess  of 
Northampton. 

John  Jeffreys  Marquess  Camden. 

Henry  William  Marq.  of  Anolesby. 

George  Horatio  Marquess  of  Chol- 
mondbley. 

George  Augustus  Francis  MarqniM 
of  Hastings. 
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Charles  Marqness  of  Ailesbu&t. 

George    Thomas    Johk   Marquess  of 
Westmeath.     (Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Frederick    Wilixam     Marquess     of 
Bristol. 

Archibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

John  Marquess  of  Brbadalbanb* 

Robert  Marquess  of  Westminster. 

John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Edward  Earl  of  Derby. 

Frakcis  Tbeopbilus  Hekry  Earl  of 

Huntingdon. 

Robbrt  Hbnry  Earl  of  Prmbroks  and 

Montgomery. 
William  Earl  of  Devon. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire. 

William  Basil  Percy  Earl  of  Dbn- 
bioh. 

John  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Albemarle  Earl  of  Lindsey. 

George  Harry  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

George  William  Earl  of  Winchil^ea 
and  Nottingham. 

George  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Henry  Earl  of  Thanbt. 

John  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Gboroe  Earl  of  Essex. 

Robert  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

George  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Walter  Francis  Earl  of  Doncaster. 
(Duke  of  Bucckuck  and  Qiieensbury.) 

Cropley  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Montague  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

Andrew  Earl  of  Plymouth. 

John  Savile  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

William  Charlbs  Earl  of  Albbmarle. 

Gbobgb  William  Earl  of  Coysntry. 

OeoROB  Earl  of  Jbrsey. 

John  Earl  Poulbtt. 

Gborob   SaoLTo    Earl    of   Morton. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Albxandbr  Earl  of  Home.    (Elected 
fcT  Scotland.) 

Thomab  Earl  of  Elgin.    {Elected  f<rr 
Scotland.) 

Dayio  Earl  gf  Airlib,    (SkOed  for 
ScQtlct;nd.) 


David  Earl  of  Levbn  and  Melville. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Dunbar  James  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
(Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Edward  Earl  of  OxfORP  and  Earl 
Mortimer. 

Washington  Earl  Ferrers. 

William  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Charles  Augustus  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville. 

Hrneage  Earl  of  Aylbsford. 

Peter  Leopold  Louis  Francis  Earl 

COWPER. 

Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 
Robert  Earl  of  Harborough. 
George  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

George  William  Richard   Earl   of 

POMFRET. 

James  Earl  Graham.  {Duke  .of  Mon- 
trose,) 

John  James  Earl  WaldBqrayb. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham* 

Charles  Earl  of  Harrington. 

John  Charles  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

Henry  Richard  Earl  Brooke  and 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

George  Robert  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 

Charles  William  Barl  Pitswilliav. 
George  Earl  of  Bgremont. 
Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 
James  Earl  Cornwallis. 
Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwtcke. 
Henry  Stephen  Earl  of  Ilchester. 
George  John  Earl  De  La  Warr. 
William  Earl  of  Radnor. 
John  Charles  Earl  Spencer. 
John  Earl  of  Chatham- 
Henry  George  Earl  Bathurat. 

Arthur  Blundell  SandysTrvmbull 
Earl  of  Hillsborough.  {Marquess 
of  Dotonskire.) 

John  Charles  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Henry  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

George  Earl  of  Norwich.  (Di^e  pf 
Gordon.) 

Charles  Cuetwynd  Eairl  Talbot. 
John  Earl  Strange.  .  (Duie  i^AthoL) 

RXCHABO  Barl  of  MQVNI  fiMCVMBB* 
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HVOO  Etfi  PORtB8Ct7B. 

Edward  Earl  of  Digby. 
George  Earl  of  Bbvbrlby: 
Datid  WtLtiAM  Earl  of  Maksfield. 
Henrt  John  George  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von. 

CHARLEsCsCILCoPBEarlofLlVERFOOL. 

George  Earl  Cadogan. 

James  Edward  Earl  of  Malmesburt. 

Somerset  Richard  Barl  of  Carrick* 
(Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Pbakcis  William  Earl  of  Charlenont* 

(Elected for  Ireland,) 

George    Earl   of    Kingston*     (Lord 
King$ton,)    (Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Stepqbk    Earl   of   Mount   Casiiell. 
(EUciedfor  Jrehnd,) 

Thomas    Earl   of  Longford.      (Lord 
Sikhester.)    (Elected  for  Ireland.) 

John    Earl   of  Mayo.     (Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
John  Willoughby    Earl   of  Ennis- 

killew.    (Lord  Orinstead.)  (Elected 

for  Ireland.) 
William  Eari  of  Wicklow.    (Eketed 

for  Ireland.) 
Rxcraed  Sari  of  Lvcak.    (Elected  for 

Ireland.) 

Somerset  Lowby  Earl  of  Belmorb. 

(Ebotedfor  Ireland,) 
CharlesHenry  St.  John  Earl  O'Neill. 

(JSectedfor  Ireland.) 

Dupr£  Earl  of  Calbpok.    (Elected  fqr 

Ireland.) 
James  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
William  Earl  of  Cravbn. 
Arthur  George  Earl  of  Onslow. 
Charles  Earl  of  Romvby. 
Henry  ThoAas  Earl  of  ChichBbtbr. 
Tbohas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edmund  Hbnry  Earl   of  Limerick. 
(LordFoxford.)  ( Elected f or  Irehmd.) 

Richard  Earl  of  Clancaety.    (Vise. 
Clancarty.)    (Elected for  Ireland.) 

Edward  Earl  of  Powxi. 

William  Earl  Nelsov. 

Archibald  Earl  of  Gosford.    (Elected 

for  Ireland.)    . 
Lawrence  Ead  of  Roisb.    (Elected for 

Ireland.) 
Charles  William  Earl  of  Charle- 

viUB.    (SkQHdf^r  IrelaniO 


CttAEt^S  Hbebbrt  Etttl  MuNVlEi, 
Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 
Charles  Earl  Grey. 
William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
Constantine  Henry   Earl    of  Mul-^ 

GRAVE. 

Henry  Earl  of  Harewood. 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto. 

William  Schaw  Earl  Cathcart. 

James  Walter  Earl  of  Verulam. 

John  Earl  Brownlow. 

William  Earl  of  Saint  Germans. 

John  Earl  of  Morley. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Henry 
Earl  of  Bradford. 

John  Reginald  Earl  Bbauciiamp. 

Richard  Earl  of  Glbngalj..    (Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Thomas  Philip  Eari  de  Grey. 

John  Earl  of  Eldok. 

Edward  Earl  of  Falmouth* 

Richard  William  Penh  Earl  HowB. 

John  Somers  Earl  Sombes. 

John  Edward  Coekwallis    Earl  of 
Stradbroke. 

Charles  William  Earl  Vake.    (Mar^' 
guess  of  Londonderry.) 

William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 

John  Frederick  Earl  Cawdor. 

George  Earl  of  Munstbr. 

William  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Robert  Earl  of  Camperdown. 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

John  George  Earl  of  Durham* 

Frederick  Earl  of  Ripok* 

Granville  Earl  Granville* 

Henry  Viscount  Hereford* 

John  Viscount  Arevthnott.   (JUeoted 
for  Scotland.) 

James  Viscount  Steatballait.  (Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
Henry  Viscount  Bolikobrokb  and  St. 

John. 

George  Viscount  Torrington. 

Augustus  Fred*  Viscount  Lbiester. 
(Duke  ofLemster.) 

Henry  Viscount  Maynard. 
John  Robbet  Viscount  Sydni^y, 
Hbeey  Viscount  Hood. 


THB  lORDS'  ROIL. 


Rates  Viscount  Doksbaile.    (Ekcted 
far  Ireland,) 

Edward  Jeryis  Viscount  St.  Vxncekt. 

Robert  Viscount  Melville. 

Henrt  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Robert    Edward    Viscount   Lorton. 
(Ekcted  for  Ireland,) 

Francis  Gerard  Viscount  Lake. 

George  Viscount  Gordon.    (Earl  of 
Aberdeen,) 

Edward  Viscount  Exmouth. 

Charles  Viscount  Gort.    (Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

John    Helt    Viscount    Hutchinson. 
(Earl  of  Donoughmore,) 

William  Carr  Viscount  Beresford. 

Richard  Viscount  Clancarty.     (In 
another  place  ae  Earl  of  Clancarty,) 

Stapleton  Viscount  Combermere. 


Pharles  James  Bishop  of  London. 

William  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Ch  AS.  Richard  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Thomas  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Henrt  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

BowTER  Edward  Bishop  of  Elt. 

Geo.  Henrt  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Henrt  Bp.  of  LicHFiELDandCovENTRT. 

Herbert  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

John  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

William  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Christopher  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Robert  James  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

John  Banks  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Hugh  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

George  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Edward  Bbhop  of  Llandaff. 

John  Bird  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Richard  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Jambb  Hrnrt  Bishop  of  Oloucbster. 

Henrt  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Joseph  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Edmund  Bishop  of  Limericki  Ahfert, 
and  Aghadoe. 

James  Bishop  of  Dromore. 

John  Bishop  of  Elpbin. 

Henrt  William  Lord  De  Ros. 
George  John  Loid  Audlet, 


Peter    Robert    Lord  Willovohsy 
D'Eresbt. 

Thomas  Lord  Dacr^. 

Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton. 

William  Lord  Stourton. 

Robert  Lord  Berners. 

Henrt  Petto  Lord  Willouohbv  Db 
Broke. 

Henrt  Lord  Paget. 

Kenneth  Alexander  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham. 

St.  Andrew    Beauchamp    Lord    St. 
John  of  Bletso. 

Chas.  Aug.  Lord  Howard  de  Waldbn. 

George  Harrt  Lord  Gret  of  Grobt. 

William  Francis  Henrt  Lord  Petrb. 

Gregort  Will.  Lord  Satr  and  Sele. 

Henry  Benedict  Lord  Arvndrll  of 
Wardour. 

John  Lord  Clifton.  (EarlofDamky,) 
Josbph  Thaddbus  Lord  Dormer. 
Henrt  Francis  Lord  Teynham. 
George  William  Lord  Stafford. 
George  Anson  LordBTRON. 
William  Humble  Lord  Ward. 
Hugh  Chas.  Lord  Cliffoud  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 

Francis  Lord  Hqwland. 

James  OcHONCAR^  Lord  Forbes.  (Ebd. 
fir  Scotland,) 

Alexander  Qborox   Lord  Saltoun. 
(Elected  for  ScoHand.) 

Francis   Lord   Grat.     (EUeted  for 
Scotland.) 

Charles  Lord  SiifCLAiR.    (EkeUdfbr 
Scotland.) 

John   Lord  Colvillb.     (EUcied  fir. 
Scotland,) 

Eric  Lord  Reat.  (Elected for  Scotland.) 

Edmund  Lord  Botlb.    (Earl  q/*  OorA 
and  Orrery,) 

Thomas  Robert  Lord  Hat«    (Earl  iff 
Kinnotd,) 

Henry  Lord  Mxdblbton. 

William  Lord  Kino. 

Frederick  John  Lord  Monson. 

Henrt  Lord  Montfort. 

Frederick  Lord  Ponsonbt.    (Earl  of 
Beiborough,) 

Lewis  Richard  Lord  Sondes. 
Nathaniel  Lord  Soaesdale. 
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Osoftds  Lord  Boston. 

Hekrt  Richabd  Lord  Holland. 

John    Lord   Lovbll   and    Holland. 
(EarlofEsmont.) 

George  Chaeles  Lord  Vernon. 

Thomas  Lord  Ducie. 

George  Charles  Lord  Camden. 

George   William    Lord   Sundridge 
and  Hamilton.    (Duke  of  Argyll.) 

Edward  William  Lord  Hawke. 

Thomas  Lord  Foley. 

George  Talbot  Lord  Dtnevor, 

Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 

William  Lord  Bagot, 

Charles  L<»d  Southampton. 

Fletcher  Lord  Grantlet. 

George  Lord  Rodnet. 

George  Lord  Carteret. 

William  Lord  Berwick. 

John  Lord  Sherborne. 

Hen.  Jambs  Montagu  Lord  Montagu. 

Henrt  Lord  Tyrone.    (Marquets  of 
Waterfrrd.) 

Henry    Lord   Carleton.      (Earl  of 
Shannon.) 

Edward  Lord  Svffield. 

Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 

George  Lord  Kenyon. 

Richard  Lord  Braybrooke. 

George  Augustus  Lord  Fisherwick. 
(Marquess  of  Donegal,) 

Archibald  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas. 

Henry  Hall  Lord  Gage.     /^Fiscountj 
^age.) 

Edward  Thomas  Lord  Thvrlow. 

George  Lord  Auckland. 

William  Henry  Lord  Lyttleton. 

Henry  Welbore  Lord  Men  dip.  (Vis* 
cowni  CHfden.) 

Henry  John  Lord  Selssy. 

Lawrence  Lord  Dundas. 

Charles  Lord  Yarborough. 

Francis    Lord    Stuart    of    Castle 
Stuart.    (Earl  of  Moray.) 

Randolph  Lord  Stewart  of  Garlies 
(Earl  qf  OaUoway.) 

James    George    Lord   Saltbrsford. 
(Earl  of  Courtown.) 

George   Lord   Brodrick.     (Viscount 
MSddhton.) 

George  Lord  CALTaoRPB« 


John  Lord  Rolls* 

Richard  Lord  Wellbsley.  (Marquess 
Wellesley.) 

Robert  Lord  Carrington. 

Henry  Lord  Baynino. 

William  Powlett  Lord  Bolton. 

John  Lord  Woderouse. 

John  Lord  Northwick. 

Thomas  Atherton  Lord  Lilford. 

Thomas  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

John  Lord  Fitzoibbon.    (E.  of  Clare.) 

J.ohn    Lord  Cabbery.      (Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

John  Ld.  Farnham.  (Elect,  for  Ireland.) 

James  Lord  Dufferin  and  Claneboye. 
(Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Henry  Loid  Dunalley.    (Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Charles  Loi€  Moore.    (Marquess  of 
Drogheda.) 

John  Loftus  Lord  Loftus.    (Marquess 
of  Ely.) 

John  Lord  Carysfort.  (Earl  of  CaryS" 
fort.) 

William  Lord  Alvanley. 
George  Lord  Abbrcromby. 
Alleyne  Lord  St.  Helen's. 
John  Thomas  Lord  Rbdesdale. 
George  Lord  Rivers. 
Edward  Lord  Ellenborough. 
Charles  G£oroe  Lord  Arden. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Chas. 
Lord  Sheffield.    (Earl  of  Sheffield.) 

Charles  Noel  Lord  Barham. 

David  Montagu  Lord  Erskine. 

Howe    Peter    Lord   Mount    Eagle. 
(Marquess  ofSligo.) 

Archibald  William  Lord  Ardrossan. 
(Earl  of  Eglmtoun.) 

James   Lord   Lauderdale.    (Earl  of 
Lauderdale.) 

George    Lord   Granard.     (Earl  qf 
Oranard.) 

John  Lord  Crewe. 

John  Lord  Ponsonby  of  Imokilly, 

AtAN  Legge  Lord  Gardner. 

Thomas  Lord  Manners. 

John  Lord  Hopetoun  and    Niddry. 
(Earl  qf  Hopetoun.) 

Thomas  Lord  Lynedoch. 

Rowland  Lord  Hill. 


TfIS  I.0RD8*  ROIL. 

George  Lord  DAiHomitf.     (Jhvl  qf Mawes  AncHiBAtniOfd  WjtARTrctiFFK; 


Dalhouiie.) 

George    Lord    Meldrum*     (Sari   of 
Aboyne,) 

George  Lord  Ross.    (JEarl of  Glasgow,) 

John  Willouohby  Lord  Gjiikstead. 
(In  another  place  as  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen,) 

Edmund  Henry  Lord  Poxjord.  (/n 
another  place  as  Earl  of  Limericlu)- 

William  Lord  Melbourne.  (Viscount 
Melbourne,) 

Francis  Almerjc  Lord  Churchilx<. 

William  George  Lord  Harris. 

Aloernoh  Lord  Pritdhoe. 

CharliSs  Lord  Colchsster. 

John   William   Robert    Lord    Ker. 

(Marquess  of  Lothian,) 

Francis  Nathaniel  Lord  Minster. 
(Marquess  Comfngkam.y 

James  Lord  Ormonde.  (Marquess  of 
Ormwute.)' 

Francis  Lord  Wemyss. 

Robert  Lord  Clakbrassil.  (Earl  of 
Roden,) 

George  Lord  Kingston.  (In  another 
place  as  Earl  of  KusgUon.) 

Thomas  Lord  Silchester.    {In  another 

place  as  Earl  ^f  Lonfjjhrd.) 
James  Lord  Glenlyon. 
William  Lord  Maryborough. 

Thomas  Henry  Lord  Oriel.  (Viscount 
Ferrard.) 

William  Lord  Stowell. 

Thomas  Henry  Lord  Ravensworth, 

Thomas  Lord  Delamere. 

John  George  Weld  Lord  Forester. 

ITllysses  Lord  Downes.  (Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Nicholas  Lord  Bsxley. 

Robert  Francis  Lord  Gifford. 

Percy-Clinton-Sydney  Lord  Pens- 
H  u  R»T.     (  Viscount  Strangford,) 

William  Lord  Tadcaster.  (/»  an- 
other place  as  Marquess  of  Thomond.) 

Uliq  John  Lord  Somerhill.  {Mar^ 
quess  of  Clanricarde,) 

James  Lord  WioAN.  (Earli^Balcarres.) 

Thomas  Lord  Ranfurly.  {Earl  of 
Ranfurly,) 

Charles  Lord  Farnborougu, 
George  Lord  De  Tabley. 


Charlss  Lord  FsvERsfiAM. 

Charles  Ro$e  Lord  Sea?oAd.  ' 

John  Singleton  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Ja  mes  Lord  Fi  fe,    {Earl  of  Pif^.} 

John  Henry  Lord  Tbnterden. 

William  €k)NVNOKAH  LordPLUKKST. 

Thomas  Lord  Melros.    fEarl  of  Hctd-- 
dington.J 

Henry  Lord  Cowley. 

Charles  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothbsat. 

William  LOrd  ttfiYTEBBURV. 

Archibald    John    Lord    Rosebrrt. 
(Earl  of  Ros^ert^) 

Richard.  ixMrd  Cmkwiluam*     (Earl 

of  Clanwilliam,) 

Edward  Lord  Skelmersdalb. 
Thomas  Lord  Wallace. 
William  Draper  Lord  WYNFORiy 
Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

WiLUAM  George  Lord  Kilmarnock. 
(Earl  ofErrolLj 

Arthur  James  Lord  FiNOALt.    {Earl 
qfFingaU,) 

William  Philip  Lord  Sefton.     {Earl 
ofSefton.) 

Nathaniel  Lord  Clements.     {Earl  of 
Leitrim,) 

George  William   Fox  Lord  Rossis. 
(Lord  Kinnaird,) 

Henry  Lord  Dover. 

Thomas  Lord  Ken  lis.    (Marquess  of 
Headfort,) 

John  Chambre  Lord  Chaworth.  {Earl 
ofMeath,) 

George  Lord  Dunmore.  {Earl  of  Dm^ 
more,) 

George  James  Lord  Ludlow.    (Earl 
Ludlow,) 

Robert  Montgomery  Lord  Hamilton. 
(Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton.) 

John  Francis  Lord  Howden. 

William  Lord  Panmure. 

George  Warwick  Lord  Poltimori. 

Edward  Pryce  Lord  MostYN. 

William    Fitzhardinge    Lord   Se- 

GRAVE. 

Arthur  Lord  Templemore. 
William  Lewis  Lord  Dinorben. 
Valentine  Browne  Lord  Cloncuri^t. 
James  Lord  Db  Savmare«. 


THE  LORDS'  ROLL 


Faavcxs  GoDoiYRix  Lord  Oodolphiit. 

Lucxus  Lord  Hunsdok,  (  Viscount  Fatk" 
iandj 

Cha&les  Callis  Lord  Westkrk. 

Charles  Lord  Solwat.    (Marquess  of 
Queensberry.) 


Thomas  Lord  Devicak. 

JoHK  William  Lord  DuircAirvov, 

William  Lord  Fitsosrald. 

James  Lord  Abikoer, 

Philip  Charles  Lord  De  L'Isle  and 
Duplet. 


Mem. — According  to  the  Usage  of  Parliament^  token  the  House  appoints  a  Select 
Committee^  the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their 
Rank,  beginning  with  the  Highest;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee 
to  a  Ccviference  with  the  ChmmonSf  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  is  caUed  first,  and 
the  rest  go  forth  tn  like  Order :  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any 
Purpose  within  the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster 
Hall,  or  upon  any  publie  Sslemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior 
Baron, 


TQV,  xm.  iS^} 
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HOUSE 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

BBIKa  TEX 
FIBST  SESSION  OF  THB  TWELFTH  PABLXAMENT  OF  THE  UKITBD  RXNODOM  OF 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND    IRELAND, 

APPOINTED  TO  MEET  AT  WEBTtflNSTEB,   19TH  FEBRUABT,  IQSS,  IN  THE 

FOUBTH  TBAB  OF 

WILLIAM   THE   FOURTH. 

(Corrected  to  the  Firii  Day  of  Mnting,) 


Abercromby,  rt.  hon.  Jas.  •  •  Edinburgh 
AcHEsoN,  viscount       • .      Annaghshire 
Adam,  Charles 
AoLioKBY,  Henry  • . 
Ac  NEW,  sir  Andrew,  bt. 
AiNtwoRTH,  Peter    •  • 


Alford,  viscount 
Alsager,  Richard 
Alston,  Rowland 
AvDOVER,  viscount 
Aegbrstein,  John 
Ansok,  sir  George     • 
Arbuthkot,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  Menryn 


•  • 


•  • 


Clackmannan 

> .    Cockermouth 

. .    Wigtomhire 

Bolton 

Bedfordshire 

Surrey 

Hertfordshire 

Maljnesbury 

Greenwich 

.  •     Lichfield 

Kincardineshire 

JFermanagh 


AsHLETy  lord Dorsetshire 

Astlbt,  sir  Jacob,  bt.  •  •  • .  Norfolk 
Attwood,  Matthias  ••  Whitehaven 
Attwood,  Thomas  •  •  Birmingham 
Baoot,  hon.  William  .  •  Denbighshire 
Bagshaw,  John    •  •         • .         Sudbury 

Bailet,  Jos Worcester 

Baillie,  Hugh  D Haniton 

Bainbridge,  Edward  T.  ••  Taunton 
Ba IKES,  Edward  ..  ,^  Leeds 
Balfour,  Thomas  •  •  •  •  Orkney^  j*c. 
Bankbrman,  Alexander  •  •  Aberdeen 
Barclay,  David  •  •  . .  Sunderland 
Barclay,  Charles  ••  ••  Surrey 
Barham,  John  , ,  •  •  Kendal 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Alexander  •  •  Essex 
Baring,  Francis  T.  • .  Portsmouth 
Baring,  Henry  B.     .  •        Marlborough 

Thetford 

Winchester 

Yarmouth 

Greenwich 

Droitwich 

Waterford 

Cork  Co. 

Londonderry 


•  • 


•  • 


Baring,  Francis 
Baring,  William  6. 
Baring,  Thomas 
Barnard,  Edward  G, 
Barneby,  John 
Barron,  Henry  W. 
Barry,  Garret  S. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


.  • 


•  • 


*  • 


•  • 


Bateson,  sir  R.  bt. 

Bbavclbrr,  Aubrey  W,  •  •  Surrey 
Beaumont,  Thos.  W.. .  Northumberland 
Beosbtt,  rt,  hoot  sir  Joba      •  •     Leeds 


•  • 


Antrim 
Northumberland 
■  •  • «  Louth 
Louth 
Wiltshire 
King's  Lynn 


•  • 


•  • 


Belfast,  earl  of 
Bell,  Matthew 
Bellew,  Richard  M. 
Bellew,  sir  P. 
Benett,  John 
Bentinck,  lord  Geo. 
Beresford,  sir  John  P.  •  •  Chatham 
Berkeley,  hon.  F.  F.  . .  Gloucester 
Berkeley, hon.  Geo.  C.  G.  Gloucestersh* 
Berkeley,  hon.  Craven  F.  •  •  Cheltenham 

Rochester 

Yorkshire 

Plymouth 

•  •  Hereford 

Lemdrnter 

Hudder^eld 

Warrington 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Bern  A  L,  Ralph 

Bethell,  Richard 

Bewes,  Thomas 

Biddulph,  Robert 

Bish,  Thomas     •  • 

Blackburne,  John 

Blackburn,  John  J. 

Blackstone,  William  S.  •  •  WalUngford 

Blake,  Martin  J.       .  •      Galway  Town 

Blamire,  William        •  •      Cumberland 

Blunt,  sir  Chas.  R«,  bt.  •  •     •  •    Lewes 


•  • 


•  • 


« « 


•  ■ 


•  • 


•  • 


p  • 


Bodkin,  John  J. 
Boldero,  Henry  G. 
BoLLiNG,  William 
Bon  HAM,  Fras.  R. 
BoRTHwicK,  Peter 
Bowes,  John  •• 
Bow  RING,  John 
Brabazon,  sir  William  J* 
Bradshaw,  James 
Brady,  Dennis  C. 
Branbton,  Thomas  W. 
Bridobman,  Hewitt     . 
Brocklebvrst,  John 
Brodie,  William  B. 
Brotherton,  Joseph 


•  • 


« • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Galway 

Chippenham 

Bolton 

Harwich 

Evesham 

Durham  County 

Renfrew 

Mayo 

Berwick 

Newry 

Essex 

Ennis 

Macclesfield 

Salisbury 

. .     Salford 


•  • 


•  • 


■  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Browne,  rt.  hon.  Domiqick     •  •     Mayo 

Brownrigg,  John  S Boston 

Bruce,  lord  Ernest  •  •  Marlborough 
Bruce,  Charles  L.  C.  •  •  Inverness 
Brudenell,  lord  ••  Northamptonshire 
Bruen,  Henry  .  •  Carlow  County 
BrueN)  Francis  • «  CotIqw  Boro' 
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Mimben* 


BtrcKivoRAM,  James  Silk  • «  Sheffield 
BuLKELEY,  sir  R.  B.  W.  bt.  . .  Anglesey 
BtJLLER,  Charles  .  •  . .  Liskeard 
BuLLER,  Edward  . .  Staffordshire 
BuLLER,  sir  John  B.  Y.  . .'  Devonshire 
BiTLWER,  Henry  L.  . .  Marylehone 
BuLWER,  Edward  E.  L.  . .  -  Lincoln 
BuRDETT,  sir  Francis,  bt.  .  •  Westminster 
BuRPON,  Will.  W.  . .  . .  Weymouth 
BuRTOw,  Henry     . .  . .    Beverley 

BuRRELL,  sirChas.M.^bt.  New  Shoreham 
Butler,  hon.  Pierce  . .  Kilkenny  Co. 
Buxton,  Thos.  Powell  . .  Weymouth 
Btng,  George       . .  •  •     Middlesex 

Byno,  rt.  hon.  sir  J.     .  •  .  •     Poole 

Calcraft,  John  H Wareham 

Campbell,  sir  H.  P.  H,  bt.  Benbickshire 
Campbell,  sir  John  . .  Edinburgh 
Campbell,  Walter  F.  . .  Argyllshire 
Cakniko,  rt.  hon.tir  S.  •  •  King's  Lynn 
Carruthers^  D.  . .  Kingston-upon-Hull 

Carter,  John  B Portsmouth 

Cartwrioht,  Will.  R.    Northamptonsh. 

Castlereaoh,  visct Downshire 

Cave,  Robt.  O.     . .  . .     Tipperary 

Cavendish,  hon.  Chas.  C.  •  •  Sussex 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H.    . .  Derbyshire 

Caylet,  Edward  S Yorkshire 

Chalmers,  Patrick  .  •  Inverbervie 
Chandos,  marquess  of  ••  ••  Bucks 
Craflin,  Thomas  •  •  •  •  Stamford 
Chapman,  Montagoe  L.  •  •  Westmeath 
Chapman,  Aaron         ..         ..   Whitby 

Charlton,  Edm.  L Ludlow 

Chatterton,  Jas.'C.  ..  ..  Cork 
Chetwynd,  William  F.  . .  Stafford 
Chichester,  John  P.  B.  •  •  Barnstaple 
Chichester,  Arthur  • .  Homton 
Churchill,  loid  C.  S,  . .  Woodstock 
CLAY,WiHiam  ..  ..  Tower  Hamlets 
Clayton,  sir  W.  R.,  bt.  • .  Marlow 
Clements,  viscount  . .  Leitrim  Co. 
Clerk,  sir  George,*  bt.  • , Edinburghshire 

Clive,  Edward  B Hereford 

Clive,  viscount  • .  •  •  Ludlow 
Clive,  hon.  Robert  H.  •  •  Shropshv'e 
CoBBETT,  William      •  •  • .  Oldham 

CocKERELL,  sir  Charles,  bt.  ••  Evesham 
CoDRiNGTON,  Christ.  W.  Gloucestershire 
CoDRiNGTON,  sir  Edw.  bt.  . .  Devonport 
CoLBORNE,  Nich.  W.  R.  ...  Wells 
Cole,  hon.  Arthur  H.  .  • '  EnrUskillen 
Cole,  visct.      •  •  •  •     Fermanagh 

Collier,  John  .  •  • .  Plymouth 
CoMPTON,  Henry  C.  • .  Hampshire 
CoNOLLY,  col.  Edward  M.  . .  Donegal 
CoNYNOHAM,  lord  A.  D.  • .  Canterbury 
CooKES,  Thomas  H.  •  •  Worcestershire 
Coonn^  Inward  Jf    .  t      t »    Slipo  Co. 


Cooper,  hon.  Ant.  A.  C.  •  •  Dcrchesier 
CooTE,  sir  Chas.  H.  bt.  • .  Queen's  Co, 
CoPELAND,  William  T.  .  •  Coleraine 
CoRBETT,  Thos.  G.  . .  Lincolnshire 
CoRRY,  rt.hon.  Henry  T.  L.  .  •  Tyrone 
CowpER,  hon.  Will.  F.  . .  Hertford 
Crawford,  Will.  S.  . .  Dundalk 
Crawford,  William  . .  •  •  London 
Crawley,  Samuel  . .  . .  Bedford 
Crewe,  sir  Geo.,  bt.  .  •  Derbyshire 
Cripps,  Joseph    ..  ..      Cirencester 

Crompton,  Samuel  ..  .*  Thirsk 
CuRTEis,  Herbert  B.  . .  . .  Sussex 
CuRTEis,  Edward  B.  .  •  .  •  Rye 
Dalbiac,  sir  J.  C.  . .  .  •  Ripon 
Dalmeny,  lord  . .  . .  Stirling,  S^c, 
Damer,  Geo.  L.  D.      . .     Portarlington 

Dare,  Robert  W;  H Essex 

Da rltngton,  earl  of  •  •  Shropshire 
Davenport,  John    ..  ..       Stoke 

De  Beau  voir,  sir  John  £.  .  •  Windsor 
Den  I  SON,  Wm.  Joseph  . .  . .  Surrey 
Denison,  John  E.  . .  Nottinghamshire 
Denniston,  Alex.  . .  Dumbartonshire 
Dick,  Quintin      .  •  .  •         Maldon 

DiLLWYN,  Lewis  W.  • .  Olomorgan 
DivETT,  Edward       •»  ..       Exeter 

Dobbin,  Leonard  * .  •  .  •  Armagh 
DoNKiN,  sirRufane  S.  • .  •  •  Berwick 
DoTTiN,  Abel  R.  •  •  Southampton 
DowDESWELL,  Will.  . .  Tcwkesbury 
DuFFiELD,  Thomas  . .  •  •  Abingdon 
DuGDALE,  William  S.  . .  Warwickshire 
DuNCOMBE,  Thomas  S.  •  •  Finsbury 
DuNCOMBE,  hon.  W.  . .  Yorkshire 
DuNCOMBE,  hon.  Arth.  . .  East  Retford 
Dun  DAS,  boni  John  C.  •  . .  Richmond 
DuNDAS,  Rob.  A.  •  •  . .  Ipswich 
Dun  DAS,  hon.  Thos.  •  •  Richmond 
Dun  LOP,  Colin  •••  ..  Glasgow 
Durham,  sir  Philip  C.  H.  •  •  Devixes 
Dykes,  Fretcheville  . .  Cockermxmth 
East,  Jas.  B.  • .  •  •  •  Winchester 
Eastnor,  visct.  • .  . .  Reigate 
Eaton,  Rich.  J.  •  •  Cambridgeskire 
Erring  TON,  visct  . .  Devonshire 
Edwards,  John  . .  Montgomery 
Egerton,  William  T.  • .  Cheshire 
EoERTON,  sir  Phil,  de  M.  G. .  •  Cheshire 
£o ERTON ,  rt.  hon •  lord  F.  L.  • .  Lancashire 
Ellicb,  rt.  hon.  Edward  . .  Coventry 
Elphinstone,  Howard  ..  Hastings 
Entwistle,  John  • .  • .  Rochdale 
E8TCouRT,Tho6«G.B»  Oxford  Umversity 
Etwall,  Ralph  •  ••  ••  Andaver 
EusTON,  earl  of  • .  • .  Thetford 
Evans,  De  Lacey  .  •  Westminster 
Evans,  George  •  •  Dublin  County 
£wART|WiUiam  «•  Idverpool 
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McMoers* 


FAvcovKTy  Charles  SU  John  Barnstaple 
Fasakerlsy,  John  N.  ••  Peterbcrough 

FscTORy  John  M Dover 

FsiLDENy  William  •  •        Blackburn 

FsLLOWESy  hon.  Newton  Devonshire 

Fergus,  John  ••  ••  Dysart 
Ferousok^  sir  Ronald  C.  •  •  Nottingham 
FsRovsoKy  Sir  Rob.  A.,  bt.  Londov^terry 
FerousoKi  Robert  ••  Haddingtonshire 
Ferguson,  George  .  •  • .  Banffshire 
Fergussok,  Robert  C.  •*  Kirkcudbright 
Fielden,  John       •  •  • .       Oldham 

FiKCBy  George  •  •  •  •  Stamford 
Fivufy  William  F.  •  •  Kilkennny  Co, 
FiTZ-GiBBON,hon.  Rich..  .Limerick  Co. 
FiTZROT,  lord  Chas.  .  •  Bury  St  Edm. 
FiTzsiMON,  Christopher.  .Dtt^/mCotfit/y 
FiTZsiMON,  Nicholas  . .    King*s  County 

Ft.EETwooD,  Peter  H Preston 

Fleming,  John  «•  ••  Hampshire 
Foley,  Edward  T.  . .  Herefordshire 
FoLKESy  sir  Wm.  J.  H.  B.  bt.  . .  Norfolk 
FoLLETT,  sir  Will.  W.         . .        Exeter 

Forbes,  Will Stirlingshire 

Forbes,  viscount  .  •  •  •  Longford 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W.    •  •      Wenlock 

FoRSTER,  Chas.  S Walsall 

Fort,  John     . .  •  •      Clitheroe 

Fox,  Charles  R.     •  •  • .      Stroud 

Freemantle,  sir  Thos.  bt.  Buckmgliam 
French,  Fitzstephen  . .  Roscommon 
Fresbpield,  Jas.  W.  •  •  Penryn 
Gask  ELL,  Daniel  ..  ••      Wakefield 

Gaskell,  James  M.  •  •  •  •  Wenlock 
Geary,  sir  W.  R.  P.,  bt.  ••  Kent 
GiLLON,  William  D.  . .  Linlithgow ^S^c. 
GiSBORNE,  Thomas  . .  . .  Derbyshire 
Gladstone,  William  K  •  •  Newark 
Gladstone,  Thomas  • .  Leicester 
Glynne,  sir  Stephen  R.,bt.  . .  Flint 
Goodricke,  sir  Fras.  L.,  bt.  •  •  Stafford 
GoRi>oN,  Robert     .  •  •  •     Cricklade 

Gordon,  hon.  William  .  •  Aberdeenshire 
Gore,  Will.  O.       .  •  •  •        Salop 

Goring,  Harry  D.  ••  New  Shoreham 
GouLBURN,  rt.  hon.  Henry  Comb*  Univ. 
GouLDURN,  Edward  .  •  Leicester 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  sir  J.R.G.  Cumberland 
Grant,  right«hon.  Chas.  Invemess^slure 
Grant,  hon.  Francis  Wm.  .  •  Elginshire 
Grattan,  James  • «.  * .  Wicklow 
Grattan,  Henry  « •  •  •  Meath 
Greene,  Thomas  . .  •  •  Lancaster 
Greisley,  sir  Roger,  bt.  . .  Derbyshire 
Greville,  hon.  sir  Chas.  J.  •  •  Warwick 
Grey,  sir  Geoi^,  bt.      ••       Devonport 

Grey,  hon.  Charles Wycombe 

Grimston,  visct.        ••       Hertfordshire 

Ga^lWkXOVf  hon,  Edw,  Ht  •  •  St,  4lban*s 


Grostenor,  lord  Robert  ••  Chester 
Grote,  George  •  •  •  -  •  •-  London 
Guest,  Josiah  J.  •  •  Merih/r  Tydvil 
Gully,  John  ••  ••  Pontefract 
Ha  LFORD,  Henry  ••  Leicestershire 
Hall,  Benjamin  .  •  •  •  Monmouth 
Hallyburton,  honi  Dgls«  G.  Forfarsh-. 
Halse,  James  . .  . .  St*  Ives 
Hamilton,  lord  Claud.  Tyrone  County 
Han  dley,'  Henry  •  .  •  Lincolnshire 
Hanmer,  Henry    ».  ••     Aylesbury 

Hanmer,  sir  John,  bt.  • .  Shrewsbury 
Harcourt,  George  G.  •  •  Oxfordshire 
HARDiNGB,rt.  hon.  sir  H.  •  •  Launceston 
Hardy,- John      ..  ..         Bradford 

Harland,  William  C.  •  •  Durham 
Harvey,-  Daniel* W.  •  •  •  Southwark 
Hawes,  Benjamin  ..  ..  Lambeth 
Hawkes,  Thomas  •  •  •  •  •  Dudley 
Hawkins,  J.  H.  . .  Newport^  I,  of  Wight 
Hay,  sir  John,  bt.  •  •  Peeblesshire 
Hay,  Andrew  L.      . .  •  •     Elgin^  Sfc, 

Hayes,  sir  Edmund  S.,  bt.  ••  Donegal 
Heathcoat,  John  •  •  •  •  Tiverton 
Hbathcote,  sir  Gilbert,  bt.  • »  Rutland 
Heathcote,  Gilbert  I.  .  •  Lincolnshire 
Heath  cote,  Rich.  E.  Stoke-upon^Trent 
Hector,  Corn.  J,'  . ,  .  •  Petersfiefd 
Heneage,  Edw.      . .  . .       Grimsby 

Henniker,  lord  •  •  . .  Suffolk 
Herbert,  hon.  Sidney  .  •  Wiltshire 
Heron,  sir  Robert,  bt.  •  •  Peterborough 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  John  C.  . .  Harwich 
Hill,  lord  Arthur  . .  Down  County 
Hill,  sir  Rowland,  bt.  •  •  Shropshire 
HiNDLEY,  Chas.  ..  •  .•  Ashton 
Hobhouse,  sir  John,  bt.  .  •  Nottingham 
Hodges,  Thomas  L.  ..  ..  Kent 
Hodges,  Thomas  T.'  . .  • .  Rochester 
Hogg,  James.  W.     ..         ..     Beverley 

Holland,  Edw Worcestershire 

Hope,  hon.  James  .  •  Linlithgowshire 
Hope,  Henry  Thomas  .  •  Gloucester 
HosKiNS,  Kedgwin  ••  Herefordshire 
Hotham,  lord      • .  • .      Leominster 

HouLDswoRTH,  Thos.  •  •  Nottingkamsh, 
Howard,  Ralph  . .  • .  WicUowshire 
Howard,  hon.  Edw.  G.  •  •  Morpeth 
Howard,  Philip  Henry  ..  Carlisle 
HowicK,  visct.      ..        Northumberland 

Hoy,  James  B Southampton 

Hughes,  Will.  H Oxford 

Hume,  Joseph       .  •         * .      Middlesex 
Humphery,  John  • .  .  •   Southwark 

Hurst,  Robert  H.  . .         Horsham 

HuTT,  William     . .  . .  . .    Htdl 

Jackson,  Jos.  D.  • .  •  Bandon  Bridge 
Jephson,  Charles  D.  O.  .  •  Mallow 
Jermyn,  earl     « ,     Bury  St*  EdmundU 


LUtitf 


Ia€wf6T8t 


jERTiSy  John        « •  .  •         Chester 

Ingham,  Robert  .  •  South  Shields 
Inolis,  sir  Robert  H.,  bt.  Oa^ord  Univ. 
Johnstone,  sir  J.  V.  B.,  bt.  Scarborough 
Johnstone^  John  J.  H.  •  •DumfrieS'-shire 
0OHN8TOK,  Andrew  ••  Cupar,  ^c. 
Jones,  Wilson  •  •  •  •  Denbigh 
Jones,  Theobald  •  •  Londonderry  Co, 
Irton,  Samuel  •  •  •  •  Cumberland 
Kavanaoh,  Thos.      ••  ••     Carlow 

Kearsley,  John  H.  ••  ••  Wigan 
Kelly,  Fitzroy      •  •  •  •       Ipswich 

Kemp,  Thomas  R.  •  •  •  •  Lewes 
Kennedy,  James  ,•  ••  Tivertwi 
Kerbison,  sir  Edward,  bt.  •  •  Eye 
Ker,  David      • .         •  •      Downpatrich 

Kerry,  earl  of Calne 

King,  Edward  B.  •  •  •  •  Warwich 
Kirk,  Peter  .  •  .  •  Carrickfergus 
Knatchbull,  sir  Edward  .  •  Kent 
Knightley,  sir  C,  bt«  Nofthamptimsh. 
Knox,  hon.  John  J.  . ,  Dungannon 
Labouchere,  Henry  ••  ••  Taunton 
Lambton,  Hed worth  ,  •  Durham  County 
Langton,  William  O.  .  •  Somersetshire 
Lawson,  And.  •  •  •  •  Knaresboro* 
Leader,  John  Tern*      • «      Bridgewater 

Lee,  John  L Wells 

Lefevre,  Charles  S«  ••  Hampshire 
Lefroy,  Anthony  .  •  • .  Longford 
Lefroy,  Thomas  •  •  Dublin  University 
Lemon,  sir  Charles^  bt.  •  •  ComunUl 
Lennard,  Thomas  B.  •  •  « •  Maldon 
Lennox,  lord  John  George  .  •  Sussex 
Lennox,  lord  Arthur  .  ♦  Chichester 
Lewis,  David     .  •  •  •     Carmartl$en 

Lewis,  Wynd Maidstone 

Leycester,  Jos.  ••  .  •  Cork  City 
Lincoln,  earl  of     . .     Nottinghamshire 

Lister,  Ellis  C Bradford 

Littleton,  rt.  hon.  £.  J.  •  •  Staffordsh, 
Loch,  James  .  •  •  •  Kirkwall,  ^c. 
Locke,  Wadham  • .  •  •  Devizes 
Long,  Walter       •  •  •  •       Wiltshire 

Lopes,  sir  Ralph,  bt.  .  •  Westbury 
Lowther,  hon.  Henry  C.  Westmoreland 
Lowther,  visct.         •  •       Westmoreland 

Lowther,  John  H York 

Lucas,  Edw.  .  •  •  •  Monagkan 
LusHiNOTON,  Stephen  • »  Tower  Hamlets 
Lushington,  Chas.  •  •  Ashbvtrton 
Lygon,  hon.  Henry  B.  • »  Worcestershire 
Lynch,  Andrew  H.         . .  Galway 

M'Cancb,  John  . .  . .  Belfast 
Mackenzie,  Jas.  A.  S.  • .  Ross-shire 
MacKinnon,  Will.  A.  «•  Lymington 
Maclean,  Don.  •  •  .  •  0:^rd 
M^Leod,  Roderick  « •  Sutherlandshire 
MackamaaAi  William  N,      •  •      Clare 


{COMMONS} 

M'Taoo  ART,  John  ••  •>  Wigtm 
Maher,  John  •  •  Wexford  Ccimiy 
Mahon,  visct.  ••  «•  ••  Hertford 
Mandeyille,  visct.  • »  Huntingdonshire 
Mangles,  James  •  •  .  •  Guiklford 
Manners,  lord  Robert  .  •  Leicestershire 
Marjoribanks,  Stewart  ^  •  Hythe 
Marshall,  Will.  « •  •  •  Carlisle 
Marsland,  Henry  ••  ••  Stoekport 
Marsland,  Thomas  ••  Stocfmort 
Ma  rtin,  John     .  *        •  •         •  •     iSligo 


Martin,  Thomas 
Mathsw,  Geo.  B. 
MAULEyhon.  Fox 
Maxwell,  Henry 
Maxwell,  John 
Msthuxn,  Paul 
Mbynell,  Henry 
Miles,  William 
MiLBSy  Phil.  J 


9  • 


»  • 


•  • 


•  « 


f  t 


•  • 


%  • 


•  • 


«  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Galway  Co, 
Athhne 
Perthshire 
Cavan 
Lanarkshire 
Wiltehire 
Lisbum 
Somersetshire 
Brieiol 


m  « 


Miller,  William  H.  ••  Newcastle^Staff. 

Milton,  visct Northamptonshire 

Moles  worth,  sir  Wm.,  bt.  • .  Cornwall 
MoRDAUNTt  sir  John,  bt.  •  Warwickshire 
MoRETON,  hon.  Augustus  H.  Oloucestersk. 
Morgan,  Chas.  M.  R.  •  •  Brecon 
Morpeth,  visct.  ..  ••  Yorkshire 
MosLEY,  sir  Oswald,  bt.  , .  Staffordshire 
MosTYN,  hon.  Edw,  M.  L,  .  •  Flintshire 
MuLLiNs,  Fred.W.  ••  ••  Kerry 
Murray*  rt.  hon.  Jolin  A.  • .  Leith^in. 
MusGRAVE,  sir  Rich.,  bt.  . .  Waterford 
Nagle,  sir  Richard,  bt.  • .  Westmeath 
Neeld,  Joseph  .  •  •  •  Chippenham 
Neeld,  John  ..  ..  bricklttde 
Nicholl,  John  . .  *  •  Cardiff 
Noel,  sir  Gerard  N.,  bart.  • .  Rutkmd 
NoRREYSylord  ..  ••  Oxfordshire 
North,  Frederick  • .  .  •  Hastings 
O'Brien,  Cornelius  • .  •  •  Clare 
O'Brien,  Will.  S.  • .  Limerick  County 
O'CoN NELL,  Daniel  ..  ••  Dublin 
O'CoNNELL,  John  .,  ••  Youghall 
O'CoNN ELL,  Maurice  ••  ••  Tralee 
O'CoNMELL,  Morgan  J,  •  •  Kerry 
O'CoNNBLL,  Morgan        .  •  Meath 

O'Connor,  Denis  ..  ••  Roscommom 
O'Connor,  Feargtts  ••  CorkCoiuMy 
O'DwYER,  Andrew  C.  •  •  Drogheda 
O'Farrell,  Richard  M.  •  •  Kildare 
Olifhant,  Laurence  . .  . .  Perth 
O'Loghlen,  Mich.  .  •  Dungurwm 
O'Neil,  hon.  John  Richd.  B.  Antrim  Co, 
Ord,  Will.  H.  . .  Newport,  Isle  i^f  Wight 
Ord,  Will.  •  •  Newcastk'^upoH'Tyne 
OssuLSTON,  lord  •  •  Northumberland 
Oswald,  James       ••         ••       Glasgow 

Oswald,  Richard  A Ayrshire 

0 WEir^  sir  Jobn^  bt*    •  •    Pembrokeshire 


Oirmv,  Hiigli  O 

Pa«st,  Frederick 
PAZ^BrsRy  Charleft. 
PaxtMsa,  Robert 
PAitxsSyJohn    «• 


(F<B.  I8«r.} 


Miffffiers. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


BeamioriB 

Buih 

BerktMre 

•  •  Sheffield 


Parkbll,  rt.  hon.  sir  H*>  fat.  •  •  Dundee 
PAftftOTTy  Jasper    «•         ••        Totnesi 

Pakit,  L.  p.  J Carnarvon 

PATTSNy  John  W JLoncoMre 

PATTXBOVy  Jas.  •  •  • »  London 
PsASB,  Joseph  . .  • .  Durham  County 
PscnxLL,  Geo.  R.  •«  ••  Brighton 
PsKi^y  rt,  hon.  sir  Rob.  •  •  Tamworth 
PsBL,  Jonathan  ••  ••  Hunimgdan 
PxBLy  Edm.  .  •  Newcastle^umder^L. 
PesLi  rt.  hoD.  Will.  Y.  •  •  Tamworth 
Pblham,  John  C.  *.  •  Shrewsbury 
Pblh AM,  hon.  Charles  A.  W.  Lincobieh^ 
Pbmbbrtok,  Thos.      • .  •  •     Ripon 

PBKBABVESy  Edw.  W.  W.  . .  ComwaU 
Penruddocke,  John  H.  ••  Wilton 
PsPTSy  rt.  hon.  sir  Chas.  C,  bt.  •  •  Malton 
Pbrceval,  Alexander  • .  SUgo  Co. 
Pbrrik,  Louis       .  •  « •       Cashell 

Philips,  Mark  . .  .  •  Manchester 
PbiXtIPs,  George  R.  •  •  Kidderminster 
Phillips,  Charles  M.  . .  Leicestershire 
PiGOT,  Robert  .  •  •  •  Bridgnorth^ 
PiKivET,  William  .  •  .  •  Lyme  Regis 
Plumptrb,  John  P.     . ,  •  •      Kent 

PoLHiLL,  Fred.  • .  • .  Bedford 
Pollbv,  sir  John  W.,  bt.  •  •  Andoi^er 
PoLLiBOTON,  visct.  .  •  PonUfroct 
Pollock,  sir  Frederick  •  •  Huntingdon 
PoKsoNBT,  hoD.  Wm.  • .  Dorsetshire 
PovsoKBT,  hon.  J.  G.  B.  •  •  Derby 
PoTTBR,  Richard  •  •  •  •  Wigan 
PovLTBR,  John  S.  ..  ,*  Shaftesbury 
PowBLL,  W.  Edward  .  •  Cardiganshire 
Power,  Jas.  .  •  Wexford  County 
Power,  Patrick     . .     Waterjbrd County 

PoTWTB,  William  S Midhnrst 

Prabd,  Jas.  B.  .  •  Buckinghamshire 
Praed,  W.  M.     •  •  .  •      Yarmouth 

pRiCB,  Sam.  G.  .  •  Sandwich 

Price,  sir  Robert,  bait.  .  •  Herefordshire 
Pricb,  Richard    . .      .  •      New  Radnor 

Prinolb,  Alex Selkirkshire 

Prtkb,  George  • .  •  •  Cambridge 
Prtse,  Pryse     • .  . .  Cardigan 

PvsET,  Philip      ..  ••       Berkshire 

Rae,  rt.  hot),  sir  Wm.,  bt.  •  •  Bute  Co, 
Ramsbottom,  John     ••     ..      Windsor 

Ramsd£17,  John  C Malton 

Reid,  sir  John  R.,  bt Dover 

Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  Spring  •  •  Cambridge 
RiCHARBs,  John  ••  Knaresborough 
RiCKFORD,  William     ..     ..    Aylesbury 

RiDLtTySir  Mf  W^bt.  NiwcoBtk-upon^T^ 


•  c 


•  • 


•  • 


•  •. 


f  • 


• «       •• 


•  •  Oateskead 

Maidstone 

Worcester 

Limerick 

Limerick 

Bath 

Penryn 

Chnmel 
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•  • 


•  • 


•  « 


•  • 


#  • 


Huntingdonshire 
Northampton 
Tamtock 
Suffolk 
Reading 


« • 


•  • 


•  • 


RiPF<>K, Cuthbert.   ... 

RobaR7s>  Abraham  W. 

RossKSQ^,  George  R. 

Roche,  William 

Roche,  David 

RoBBUcK,  John  A. 

Rolpb,  Robert . 

Rova7Kb»  Domijaick 

RoopBR,  Joha  B. 

R0SS9  Charles 

Run  DLE,  John      •• 

RvsBBRoosE,  Robt« 

Russell,  Charles 

Russell,  lord  Jolm  •*     *•   Dewmskire 

Russell,  lord        .  •         •  •      Tavistock 

Russell,  lord  Charles  J.  F,  Bed^ordskire 

RuTHVEN,  Edward  .  •     • «   Kildareskire 

RuTHVEK,.£dward  S.     •  •     •  •     Dublin 

Rtlb,  Jctin Maede^fieU 

Savdersok,  RiriMord  ••  ••  Cokksster 
Savdoh,  viscount  •  •  •  •  Liverpool 
Sakford,  Edward  A*     •  •  Somersetshire 

Scarlett,  Robt.  G Norwich 

ScHOLEFiBLD,  Joshua  « •  Birmingkatn 
Scott,  sir  Edward  D.,  bt.     • .  Litchfield 

Scott,  James  W Hampshire 

Scott,  lord  John  .  .  •  Roxburghskire 
ScouRFiELD,  Will.  H.  m .  Haverfordwest 

ScROPB,  George  P Stroud 

Seals,  John  Henry  •  •  Dartmouth 
Setm  OUR,  lord       •  •  •  •       Totness 

Sharps,  Matthew  .  •  Dun^ries^  8fc. 
Shaw,  Frederick  . .  DMin  Umversity 
Shbil,  Richard  L.  •  •  *  •  Tipperary 
Sheldon,  Edw.  R.  C.  .  •  Warwichshire 
Sheppard,  Thomas  •  •  •  •  Frame 
Sibthorp,  Chas.  D.  W.  • «  Ztncoln 
Simeon,  sir  Rich.  G., bt.  ••  Lof  Wight 
Sinclair,  George  ••  ••  Caithness 
Shith,  John  Abel  •^  ..  Chichester 
Smith,  hon.  Robert  J.  • .  Wycembe 
Smith,  Robert  V.  « .  •  •  NorHiunpton 
Smith,  Thomas  A.  •  •  Camarvonskire 
Smith,  Abel     ••         ..     Hertfordshire 

Smith,  Benj Sudbury 

Smtth,  sir  Geo.  H.  .  •  •  Colchester 
Somerset,  lord  R.  £.  H.  • .  Cirencester 
Somerset,  lord  Gran.  C.  H.  Monmouthsh. 

SPBiR8,'AIex Richmond 

S FBI RS,  Alex.  G.      ..  ..      Paisley 

Sprt,  sir  Samuel  T Bodmin 

Stanley,  Edward  John  . .  Cheshire 
Stanley,  lord  . .  •  •  Lancashire 
Stanley,  hon.  Henry  T.  • .  Preston 
Stan  LEY,  Edward  ..  ..  Cumberland 
Steuart,  Robert  • .  Haddington^  jpc. 
Stewart,  John  •  •  • .  Lymington 

Stewart,  sir  Michael  S.,  bt.  Renfrewsh* 
Stewart^  Patrick  M,      t »      Lancaster 


STORlf  OHTy  Visctr        •• 

STRiCKi.AirD|  sir  Geo.,  bt. 
Strutt,  Edmrd     •  • 
Stitart,  lord  Dudley  C. 
Stuart,  lord  Pat  J.  H.  C. 
Sturt,  Hen.  C. 
SuxrLtYAKy  Richard 
SvRRKT,  earl  of 


(COMHOKSI 


Mmtikrs. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


« • 


•  • 


Nmmch 

Yorkshire 

Derh^ 

Arundk 

,  •  Ayr,  ^. 

Dorsetshire 

Kilkenny 

Sussex 


•  • 


Talbot,  Christ.  R.  M.  Olamorganshire 
Talbot^  John  H.  . «  ■  • »  New  Roes 
Talvourd,  Thos.  N.  •  •  Reading 
Talxasr,  boB.  Algernon  •  •  Orantham 
Taitcredi  Henry  W,        ••       Banbury 

Tavps,  George  W Chrtstchurch 

TiKKBNT,  James  E. Belfast 

Tbkkysov,  rt  bon.  Charles  • .  Lambeth 
Thox  as,  cdL  Henry     • »         .  •  Kinsale 

Thompsov,  Paul  B Yorkshire 

Troicpsok,  William  •  •  .  Sunderland 
Thomsok,  rt.  hon.  Chas.  P...  .Manchester 
Thorslbt,  Thos.     •  •     Wolverhampton 

TooxB,  WiUiaai Truro 

TowKLET,  Richard  G.  .  •  Cmmbridgesh. 
TowKSHBirD,rt.hn.ld.J.N.B.  .  •  Halleston 
Tract,  Charles  H.  •  •  Tewkslmry 
TRELAWKEY^air  W.  L.S.,  bt  • .  Corntoali 
Trbkcb,  sir  Fred*  W.  • .  Scarboro* 
Trevor,  hon.  A..  .  •  • .  Durham 
TREyoR,Jion.  Geo.  R.  Caermarthenshire 
Trowbridge,  sir  E.  T.,  bt.  . ,  Sandwich 
TuLK,  Chas.  A.      ...         •  •         Poole 

Turner,  William Blackburn 

Turner,  Thos.  F.  •«  Leicestershire 
Twiss,  Horace     ...  •  •       Bridport 

Ttnte,  Charles  Kemys  •  •  Bridgewater 
Tynte,  Charles  J.  K.  .  •  Somersetshire 
Ttrell,  sir  John  T.,  bt.  . .  Essex 
Vaughan,  sir  Robt.  W.  bt.  Merionethsh. 
Verb,  col.  sir  Chas.  B.  . .  Suffolk 
Verner,  Willism.  . .  . .  Armagh  Co. 
Vernet,  sir  Harry,  bt.  .  •  Buckingham 
Vernon,  GranyiUe  H.  . .  East  Retford 
Vesey,  hon.  Tbos..  •  •  Queen^s  County 
Villiers,  Chas.  P. 
ViLLiERs,  Fred. 
Vivian,  Chas.  C. 
Vivian,  John  E. 
Vivian,  John  H. 


•  • 


. » 


• . 


• « 


Wolverhampton 

Canterbury 

Bodmyn 

Truro 

Swansea 


« • 


.  * 


• « 


Vyvyan^  sir  Richard  R*fbt.     ••  Bristol 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


• . 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Finsiury 

Wexford 

Bury 

Guildford 

Oreenock 

NorfM 


•  • 


•  ■ 


Bridport 

St.  Alban's 

Orantham 


Waklby,  Thomas 

Walxbr,  Charles  A. 

Walker,  Richard 

Wail,  Chades  B. 

Wallace,  Robert 

Walpolb,  lord 

Walter,  John 

Warburton,  Henry 

Ward,  Henry  G. 

Welby,  Cilynne  E. 

Wemyss,  James     .  •         •  •         •  •  Fife 

Westenra,  hon.  H.  R.     •  •     Mongghan 

WEST£NRA,.boo.  J.  C.  • .  King's  County 

Weyland,  Richard       ••      Oxfordshire 

Whalley,  sir  3am.  S.  B.  •  •  Maryhbome 

White,  Samuel    •  •       •  •    Leitrim  Co. 

WbitmoRe,  Thomas  C.    .  •    Bridgnorth 

WioN BY,  Isaac  J*^ Brighton 

WiLBRAHAM,  Oeorgc       . .        Cheshire 
Wilbraham,  hon.  Rich.  B.    Lancashire 

Newark 

Radnorshire 

.  •   Boston 

Dorchester 

. .     Marhm 

Monmouthsh. 

Coventry 

Carmarthen 
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Wilde,  Thos. 
WiLKiNS,  Walter 
WiLKS,  John  •  • 
Williams,  Robert 
Williams,  Thomas  Peers 
Williams,  WiOiam  A.  . . 
Williams,  Will. .  . . 
Williams,  sir  James  . . 
Williamson,  sir  Hedw.,bt.  Durham  Co, 
WiLMOT,  sir  John  E.,  bt..  •  Warwickshire 
Wilson,  Henry     ...  . .       Suffolk 

WiNNiNGTON,  sir  Thos.,  bt.  ..  Bewdley 
WiNNiNGTON,  Henry  J..  •  Worcestershire 

WoDEHOus£,.Edm Norfolk 

Wood,  Charles  •  •  . .  Halifax 
Wood,  Matthejir  •  •  . .  London 
Wood,  Thomas  ..  ••  Breconshire 
Worcester,  roarq.  of  . .  Gloucestershire 
WoRTLEY,  hon.  Jas.  S.  .  •  Haltfax 
Wrightson,  Will.  B.  . .  Jforthallerton 
Wrottesley,  sir  Jpbn,  bt.  Staffordshire 
Wyndham,  Wadham  ..  Salisbury 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W.  W.  Montgomerysh. 
Wynn,  sir  Watkin  W.  bt.  Denbighshire 
Wyse,  Thos.  .  •  Waterford  City 
YoRKE,  Elliot,  Thos.  • .  Cambridgeshire 
Young,  George  F.  . .  Tynemoutk 
Young,  John,  ••  ..  ..  (^xvan 
Young,  sir  Will.  L.  ..  Buckinghamshire 


SPEAKER, 
The  Ri«ht  Hon.  James  ABEBCROMBt. 


Vu^ 


{ft*. 


MU^Q^M 


HOUSE   OP  COMMONS, 

IN  ALFHABJETICAL  OBDEE  OF  C0UI«TI£8»  BQBOUGHS,  Ac. 


ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 


Abinodok. 
V.  Thomas  Duffield. 

Akdover* 
RalpK  Etwcdl, 
Sir  John  W.  Pollen,  bart. 

Al«GLESBT. 

Sir  RvB.  W.  Bulkeley,  bt, 

Arundsl* 
Lord  Dudley  C.  Stuart. 

ASHBURTOK. 

C.  Lushington. 

AsiITOK-VNDER*LlKE. 

Charles  Hiodley. 

Aylesbury. 
William  Rickford, 
Lieiit.*€ol.  W.  H.  Hanmer. 

Bakbury. 
Henry  .Wm*  Tancred. 
'  Barnstaple. 
John  P.  Bruce  Chichester, 
Chas.  St.  John  Fancourt. 

Bath. 
General  Charles  Painter, 
John  Arthur  Roebuck. 

.    Beaumaris. 
Captain  Frederick  Paget. 

Bedfordshire. 
Lord  C,  J.  Fox  Russell, 
Lord  Viscount  Alford. 

Bedford. 
Capl.  Frederick  Polhil), 
Samuel  Crawley. 

Berkshire. 
Rdiert  Pahner, 
Philip  Pusey, 
John  Walter. 
Bbhwick«vpok-Tweed. 
Sir  R.  S.  DonkiD,  K.  C.  B. 
J,  Biadshaw. 

Beverley. 
Henry  Burton, 
J.  W.  Hogg. 

Bewdlet. 
Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  bt. 

BlRMINOHAV. 


Black burk. 
William  Turner, 
William  Feifden. 

BODMYK. 

Major  Vivian, 

Sir  Samuel  Thomas  Spry. 

Boltok-ls«Moors* 
William  B^lii^, 
C.  Ainsworth. 

•  Boston. 
J.  S.  Brownrigg, 
John  Wilks. 

Bradford. 
Ellis  Canlife  Lister, 
John  Hardy. 

Brecokshire. 
Colonel  Thomas  Wood. 

Brecok. 
C.  M.  R.  Morgan. 

BridgekoRth. 
Thos.  Charlton  Whitmore, 
Robert  Pigot. 

Bridgewater. 
Chas.  K.  Kemeys  Tinte, 
J.  Temple  Leader. ' 
Bridport. 
Henry  Warburton, 
Horace  Twiss. 

Brighton. 
Capt.  Sir  H.  Pechell;  bart. 
Isaac  Newton  Wigney. 

Bristol. 
Sir  R,  Rawl.  Vyvyan,  bt. 
P.  J.  MHes. 

Buckinghamshire. 
Marquess  of  Chandos, 
Sir  William  Young, 
J.  P.  Praed. 

BcexmouAM. 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  bt 
Sir  Harry  Vemey,  bart. 

Bury. 
Richard  Walker. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


'    Galwe. 

Earl  of  Kerry. 

Cambridorhiirs. 
Eliot  Thoitias  Yorke, 
Richard  Jefferson  Eaton, 
Richatd  Greaves  Tbwnlcy. 

Cambridge. 
Rt.  hdn.  Thos*  8prin|f  Rice, 
George  Ptyme. 
CambridgeUniversitt. 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Ooulburn, 

Canterbury. 
Lord  Albert  Conyngfaam, 
Frederick  Villiers. 
Cardiff. 
John  NichoU. 

Cardiganshire. 
CoK  William  Edw.  PoweU. 

Cardigan. 
Pryse  Pryse. 

Carlisle. 
Philip  Henry  Howard, 
William  Marshall. 

Carmarthenshire. 
Hon.  G.  Rice  Trevor, 
Sir  James  Williams,  barL 

Carmarthen. 
David  Lewis. 

Carnarvonshire. 
Thos.  Assbeton  Smith. 

Carnarvon. 
Colonel  Parry. 

Chatham. 
SirJ.P.Beresford,bt.K.C.B. 

.    Cheltenham. 
Hon.  Craven  F.  Berkeley. 

Cheshire. 
f  Northern  IHvmm.J 
Edward  John  Stanley, 
William  Tatton  Egerton. 

f  Southern  Division,  J 
George  Wilbraham, 
SirP.deMalp.G.Eg^rton,bt. 
Chester. 


Chichester. 
Lord  Arthur  Lennox^ 
John  Abel  Smith. 

Chippenham. 
Joseph  Neeld, 
Henry  George  Boldevo. 

Christchurch. 
George  William  Tapps. 

Cirencester. 
Joseph  Cripps. 
Lord  £.  Somerset. 
Clithero. 
John  Fort. 

CoCKERMOUTH. 

T.  L.  B.  Dykes, 

Henry  Aglionby  Aglionby. 

Colchester. 
Richard  Saudersoni 
Sir  G.  H.  Smith,  bt. 
Cornwall. 
(Eastern  Division,) 
Sir  Wm.  Molesworth,  bart, 
Wfn.  Lewis  S.  Trelawny. 
f  Western  Division,) 
Sir  Chas.  Lemon,  bart, 
Edward  W.  W.  Pendarves. 

Coventry. 
William  Williams, 
Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Ellice. 

Cricklade. 
Robert  Gordon, 
John  Neeld. 

Cumberland. 
CEastem  Division,  J 
Rt.hon.SirJ.G.Graham,bt. 
William  Blamire. 

(Western  Division.) 
Edward  Stanley, 
Samuel  Irton. 

Dartmouth. 
John  Henry  Scale. 

Denbighshire. 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynn, 
Hon.  W.  Bagot. 

Denbigh. 
Wilson  Jones. 

Derbyshire. 
{Northern  Division,) 
Hon.  G.  Cavendish, 
Thomas  Gisbome. 

{Southern  Divisum,) 
Sir  Roger  Qriesley,  bt. 
Sir  George  Crewe,  bt. 

Derby* 
Edward  Stmtt, 
Hon.  G«  Ponsonby* 

DSVTVBB. 

Wadkam  Locke, 

Adm,  Sir  Philip  Diifbaait 
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Devonport. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington, 
Sir  George  Grey,  bart. 

Devonshire. 
{Northern  Division,) 
Hon.  Newtbn  FaDoipes, 
Viscount  Ebnngton. 

{Souihem  Division,) 
Rt.hon.  Lord  John  Rnssell, 
Sir  J.  Y.  BuUer,  bt. 

Dorchester. 
Hon.  A.  H.  Ashley «Cooper, 
Robeit  Williams. 

Dorsetshire. 
Lord  Ashley, 

Hon.  W.  F.  8.  Ponsonby, 
H.  C.  Sturt. 

Dover. 
Sir  John  Rae  Reid,  bart. 
Minet  Fector. 

Droitwich. 
John  Barneby. 

DUDLBY. 

Thomas  Hawkes. 
Durham. 
{Northern  Division,) 
Sir  H.  Williamson,  bart. 
Hedworth  Lambton. 

{Southern  Division,) 
Joseph  Pease,  jun. 
John  Bowes. 

Durham. 
Will.  Chas.  Harland, 
Hon.  A.  Trevor. 

East  Retford. 
G.  Harcourt  Vernon, 
Hon.  A.  Duncombe. 
Essex. 
{Northern  Division,) 
Sir  John  Tyssen  Tyrell,  bt. 
Alexander  Baring. 

{Southern  Division,) 
Robert  Westley  Hall  Dare, 
T.  W.  Bramston. 

Evesham. 
Sir  Chas.  Cockerell,  bart., 
P.  Bothwick. 

Exeter. 
Sir  W.  W.  FoUett,  knt 
Edward  Divet. 

Eye. 
Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  bart. 

FiNSBURY. 

Thos.  Slingsby  Duncombe, 
Thomas  Wakley. 

FLfNTSHlRE. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Lk)yd  Mostyn. 
Flint. 

Sir  Stephen  R«  Olynnei  hu 


MembsTS* 

Fromb. 
Thomas  Sheppard. 

Gateshead. 
Cuthbert  Rippon. 

Glamorganshire. 
Chrutopher  R.  M.  Talbot, 
Lewis  W.  Dillwyn. 

Gloucestershire. 

{Eastern  Division,) 
Hon.  Henry  G.  F.  Moreton, 
C.  W.  Codrington. 

QVestem  Division,) 
Hon.  G.  C.  G.  Berkeley, 
Marquess  of  Worcester. 

Gloucester. 
Henry  Thomas  Hope, 
Captain  Maurice  Berkeley. 

Grantham. 
Olynne  Earle  Welby, 
Hon.  Algernon  G.  Talmasb. 

Great  Grimsby. 

E.  Heneage. 

Greenwich. 
Edward  George  Barnard, 
J.  Angerstein. 

GUILDYORD. 

James  Mangles, 
Charles  Baring  Wall. 

Halifax.. 
Charles  Wood, 
Hon.  J.  Stuart  Wortley. 
Hampshire. 
{Northern  Division,) 
Charles  Shawe  Lefevre, 
James  Winter  Scott. 

{Southern  Division,) 
John  Willis  Fleming, 
H.  C.  Compton. 

Harwich. 
Rt.  hon.  J.  C.  Herries, 

F.  R.  Bonham. 

Hastings. 
Frederick  North, 
Howard  Elphinston. 

Haverfordwest. 
W.  H.  Scourfield. 

Helston. 
Lord  James  Townsend. 
Herefordshire. 
Kedgwin  Hoskins, 
Edward  T.  Foley, 
Sir  Robert  Price,  bart. 

Hereford. 
Edward  Bolton  Clive, 
Robert  Biddulph. 
'     Hertfordshire. 
Lord  Viscount  GrioistOD, 
Abel  Smith, 
Rowland  Asbton^ 


Lord  Viscount  MahQD» 
Hod.  W,  Cowper. 

HOHXTOH. 

A.  Chicheitery 
Colonel  Bailey* 

HoBtRAU. 

Robert  Henry  Horst 

HUDDBR8FIBI.D. 

John  Blackbume, 

HUNTIKODONSHIRE. 

Viscount  Mandeville^ 
John  Bonfoy  Rooper) 

HVKTXHGJ>0N« 

Jonathan  Peel, 
Frederick  Pollock. 
Hythe. 
Stewart  Maijoribanks. 

IpsilCH. 

R.  A.  DundaSy 
Fitzroy  Kelly. 

Kendal. 
James  Barfaain. 

Kent. 

(Eastern  Division,) 
SirEdw.  Knatchbull,  bart., 
John  Pemberton  Plumptre. 

(Western  Division.) 
Sir  W.  Geary,  bt. 
Thomas  Law  Hodges. 

Kidderminster. 
G.  R.  Phillips. 

Kinoes  Lynn. 
Hon.Ld.  G.  F.  C.  Bentinck, 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  8.  Canning. 

KiNGSTON-UPON-HuLL. 

D.  Carruthers, 
William  Hutt. 

Knarksboroitgh. 
Andrew  Lawson, 
John  Richards. 

Lambeth. 
Rt  Hon.  Chas.  Tennyson, 
Benjamin  Hawes,  jun. 
Lancashire. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Rt.  hon.  Ed.  G.  S.  Stanley, 
John  Wilson  Patten. 

(Southern  Dimton.) 
Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
Hon.  R.  B.  Wilbndiaiir. 

Lancaster. 
Thomas  Greene, 
Patrick  Maxwell  Stewart. 

Launceston. 
Rt  hon.  Sir  H.  Hardinge. 

Lbbds* 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  John  Beckett^ 
Edward  Baiass* 


{Frr.  I8S6.} 

Lxicrstbrshire. 

(Northern  DimmnJ) 
Lord  Robert  W.  Manners, 
Chas.  March  Phillips. 

(Southern  Disfision.) 
Henry  Halford, 
Frewen  Turner* 

Leicester. 
Sergeant  Goulbvro, 
Thomas  Gladstone. 

Leominster. 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  Hotham, 
Thomas  Bish. 

Lewes. 
Sir  Chas.  Richard  Blunt, 
Thomas  Read  Kemp. 

Lichfield. 
Sir  George  Anson, 
Sir  Edward  D.  Scott. 
•       Lincolnshire. 

(Parts  of  Lindsey.) 
Hon.  C.  A.  W.  Pelham, 
T.  Corbett 
(Parts  ofKesteven  and 

Holland.) 
Henry  Handley, 
Gilbert  John  Heathcote. 

Lincoln. 
Colonel  Sibthorp, 
Edward  G.  E.  L.  Bulwer. 

Liskeard. 
Charles  Buller,  jun* 

Liverpool. 
William  Ewart, 
Viscount  Sandon. 
London. 
Matthew  Wood, 
James  Pattison, 
William  Crawford, 
George  Grote. 

Ludlow. 
Viscount  Clive, 
Lechmere  Charlton. 

Lyme  Regis. 
William  Pinney. 

Lymington. 
John  Stewart, 
W.  A.  Mackinnon. 

Macclesfield. 
John  Ryle, 
John  Brocklehurst,  jun. 

Maidstone. 
Wyndham  Lewis, 
Abraham  W.  Robarts. 

Maldon. 
Quintin  Dick, 
Tboe.  Barrett  Lennard. 

Malmbsbvry. 
Viscount  Aadoyer. 


AfinMSfX 

Ma  LVOV* 
Charlea  G.  Pepys, 
J.  C.  Ramsden. 

Manchester. 
R.bon.  C.  P.  Thomson, 
Mark  PhHlips. 

MAULBOROtXGH. 

Lord  E.  A.  C.  B.  Bruce, 
Henry  B.  Baring. 

GREAf  MaRLOW, 

Sir  W.  Clayton,  bt. 
Thomas  Peers  Williams. 

Marylebone* 
Sir  S.  Whalley,  knt. 
H.  L.  Bulwer. 

Merion  ethsiiire. 
Sir  Robert  W.  Vanghan,  bt. 

Mertuyr  Tydvil. 
Josiah  John  Guest. 
Middlesex. 
George  Byng, 
Joseph  Hume. 

MiDHURST. 

W.  S.  Pojntz. 

Monmouthshire. 
Rf^ht  hon.  Lord  G.  C.  H. 

Somerset, 
Wm.  Addams  Williams. 

Monmouth. 
Benjamin  Hall. 

Montgomeryshire. 
Rt  hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn. 

Montgomery. 
John  Edwardes. 

Morpeth. 
Hon.  E.  G.  Howard. 

Newark-upon -Trent. 
Wm.  Ewart  Gladstone, 
Sergeant  Wilde. 

Newcastle-under-Line. 
William  Henry  Miller, 
Edmund  Peel. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

W.  Ord, 

Sir  Matthew  W.  Ridley. 

Newport. 
John  Heywood  Hawkins, 
Wm.  Henry  Ord. 

Norfolk* 
(Eastern  Division,) 

Edmund  Wodehouse^ 
Lord  Walpole. 

Western  Dimnon, 
SirW.  J.H.  B.Folkes^bt 
Sir  Jacob  Aatley,  bart. 

Northallbrtok* 
W.  B.  Wrigbtm, 


JMof 

NoRT^BAMPTOlrSUIRE. 

{Northern  Divtitpn.) 
Viscount  Milton, 
Lord  BrudeoelL 

i&nUkem  Division^) 
William  R.  Cartwright» 
Sir  C.  Knightley. 

NORTHAMPTOK. 

Robert  Vernon  Smith| 
Charles  Ross. 

Northumberland. 

{Northern  Division.) 
Viteount  Howicky 
Lord  Ossulston. 

{Southern  Division,) 
Matthew  Bell, 
Thomas  W.  Beaumont. 

Norwich. 
Viscount  Stormonty 
Hon.  R.  G.  Scarlett. 

NotTtirOHAMSniRE. 

{Northern  Division,) 
Viscount  Lumley, 
Thomas  Houldsworth. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Earl  of  Lincoln, 
John  Evelyn  Denison. 

Nottingham. 
Sir  R.  Crawford  Ferguson, 
Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 

Oldham. 
John  Fielden, 
William  Cobbett. 

Oxfordshire. 
Lord  Norreysy 
George  Granville  Harcourt, 
Richard  Weyland. 

Oxford^  City. 
W.  Hughes  Hughes, 
Donald  Maclean. 

Oxford  University. 
Thomas  G.  B.  Estcourt, 
Sir  R.  Harry  Inglis. 

Pembrokeshire. 
Sir  John  OweUy  bart. 

Pembroke. 
Hugh  Oweo  Owen. 
PmirRTy  and  Falmouth. 
J.  W.  Freshfield, 
Robert  Monsey  Rolfe. 

PSTBRBOROUOH. 

Sir  Robert  Heron,  bart. 
John  Nicholas  Fazakerley. 

Petsrsfield. 
C.  Hector. 

.    P&tmoutu. 
John  Collieri 

Thomas  Bewei*  . 
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PONTEFRACT. 

John  Gully, 
Lord  PoUington. 
Poole. 
Right  hon,  sir  John  Byng, 
C.  A.  Tulk. 

Portsmouth. 
John  Bonham  Carter^ 
Francis  Thomhill  Barings 

Preston. 
Peter  Hesketh  Fleetwood, 
Hon.  Henry  Thos.  Stanley. 

Radnorshire. 

Walter  Wilkins. 

New  Radnor. 
Richard  Price. 

Reading. 
Sergeant  Talfourd, 
Charles  Russell. 

Reigate. 
Viscount  Eastnor. 

Richmond. 
Hon.  John  Chas.  Dundas, 
A.  Spiers.  . 

RiPON. 

Sir  C.  Dalbiac, 
F.  Pemberton. 

Rochdale. 
J;  Entwistle. 

Rochester. 
Ralph  Bernal, 
Twisden  Hodges. 

Rutlandshire. 
Sir  Gerard  Noel,  bart. 
Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  bart. 

Rye, 
Edward  Barrett  Curteis. 

Salford. 
Joseph  Brotherton. 

Salisbury. 
William  Bird  Brodie, 
Wadham  Wyndham. 

Salop,  or  Shropshire. 

{Northern  Division.) 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  bart. 
W.  O.  Gore. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Earl  of  Darlington, 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Cli?e. 

Sandwich. 
S.  G.  Price, 
Sir  Edward  T.  Troubridge. 

Scarborough. 
Col.  Sir  F.  Trench, 
Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone. 

Shaftesbury. 
John  Sayer  Poultert 


Members. 

Sheffield. 
John  Parker, 
James  Silk  Buckin^m.  . 

Shorehah. 
Sir  Chas.  Merrick  Bunell 
Harry  Dent  Goring. 
Shrewsbury. 
Sir  John  Hanmer,  bart., 
J.  Cressett  Pelham. 
Somersetshire. 
{Eastern  Division,) 
William  Gore  Langton, 
W.  Miles. 

{Western  Division.) 
Edward  A.  Sanford, 
Charles  John  K.  Tynte. 

Southampton* 
James  Barlow  Hoy, 

A.  R.  Dottin. 

South  Shields. 
Robert  Ingham. 

SOUTHWARK. 

John  Humphery, 
D.  W.  Harvey. 

Staffordshirje. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Sir  Oswald  Moseley,  bart. 
Edward  Buller. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Sir  John  Wrottesley,  bart., 
Edward  John  Littleton. 
Stafford. 

F.  Holyoake  Goodricke, 
Wm.  Fawkcner  Chetwynd. 

Stamford. 
Thomas  Chaplin, 
George  Finch. 

St.  Alban's. 
Hon.  E.  H.  Grimston, 
Henry  G.  Ward. 

St.  Ives. 
James  Halse. 

Stockport. 
Thomas  Marslaiid, 
Henry  Marsland. 

Stoke-ufon-Trent. 
R.  £.  Heathcote, 
John  Davenport. 
Stroud. 

G.  P.  Scrope, 
Colonel  Fox. 

Sudbury. 
J.  Bagshaw, 

B.  Smith. 

Suffolk. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
I^rd  Henniker, 
Sir  C.  B,  Vere, 


Colonel  Rushbrooke/ 
H.  Wilson. . 

Alderman  Thompson, 
D.  Barclay. 

Surrey. 

(Eastern  Division,) 
Captain  Alsager, 
Aubrey  Wm.  Beauclerk. 

(Western  Division.) 
Wm.  Joseph  Denison, 
C.  Barclay. 

Sussex. 

(Eastern  Division.) 
Hon.  Chas.  C.  Cavendish, 
Herbert  Barrett  Curteis. 

(Western  Division.) 
Lord  John  G.  Lennox. 
£arl  of  Surrey. 

SWAWSEY, 

John  Henry  Vivian. 

Tamworth. 
Sir  Robert  Peel, 
W.  Yat68  Peel. 

Tavistock. 
Lord  Russell, 
J.  Rundle. 

Taunton. 
Edward  Tbos.  Bainbridge, 
Henry  Labouchere. 

Tbwkesbuey. 
W.  Dowdeswell, 
Chas.  Hanbury  Tracy. 

Thetford. 
Earl  of  Euston, 
Francis  Baring. 

Trirsk. 
Samuel  Croropton. 

Tiverton. 
John  Heathcote, 
James  Kennedy. 

TOTNESS. 

Lord  Seymour, 
Jasper  Parrot. 

Tower  Hamlets. 
William  Clay, 
Stephen  Lushington. 

Truro. 
Ennts  Vivian, 
William  Tooke. 

Tynemouth. 
George  Frederick  Young. 

Wakefield, 
Daniel  Qaskell. 

Wallinopord. 
William  S,  Biackstoner 


Walsalx. 
Chas.  Smith  ForsCer. 

Wareham. 
John  Hales  Calcraft. 
Warrington. 
Ireland  Blackbume. 
Warwickshire. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Sir  John  Eardley  Wihnot, 

D.  Stratford  Dugdale. 
(Southern  Division*) 

Sir  J.  Mordaunty  bt* 

E.  Shelden. 

.Warwick. 
Hon.  Sir  C.  J.  Greville, 
Edward  Bolton  King. 

Wells. 
John  Lee  Lee, 
N.  Ridley  Colbome. 

Wen  lock. 
Hon.  G.  C.  W.  Forester, 
James  Mitos^Gaskell. 

Westbuay. 
Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  bart. 
.  WestmiiTstbr. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart. 
Colonel  Evans. 

Westmoreland. 
Viscount  Lowther, 
Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Lowther. 

Weymouth. 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
W.  W.  Burden. 

Whitby. 
Aaron  Chapman. 

Whitehaven. 
Matthias  Attwood. 

WiGAN. 

J.  H.  Kearsley, 
Richard  Potter. 

Isle  or  Wight. 
Sir  Richard  Godin  Simeon. 

Wilton. 
John  H.  Penruddocke. 
Wiltshire. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Paul  Methuen, 
Walter  Long. 

(Southern  Division,) 
John  Benett, 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert. 

Winchester. 
William  Bingham  Baring, 

Windsor. 
John  Ramsbottom, 
Sir  J.  E.  Beauvoir. 

Wolverhampton. 
Thomas  Thomely, 

c.  \mm,       ^ 


MewAen:  . 

WooDSTocr. 
Lord  C.  S.  Churchill. 

Worcestershire. 

(Eastern  Division.) 
E.  Holland, 
Thomas  Henry  Cookes. 

(Western  Dwision.) 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Lygon, 
H.  J.  Winning^n. 

Worcester. 
Geo.  R.  Robinson, 
J.  Bailey: 

Wycombe. 
Hon.  Robert  John  Smith, 
Hon.  Charles  Grey. 

Yarmouth. 
W.  M.  Pnied, 
B.  Baring. 

Yorkshire. 

(North  Riding.) 
Hon.  Wm.  Duncombe, 
Edward  S.  Cayley. 

(East  Rt^.) 
Richard  Betbell, 
Paul  Beilby  Thomson. 

(West  Ridsng.) 
Viscount  Morpeth, 
Sir  G.  Strickland,  bt. 

.  York. 
Hon.  T.  Dundasi 
J.  H.  Lowther. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeensbirb. 
Hon.  Wm.  Gordon. 

•   Aberdeen. 
Alexander  Bannerman. 

Aroyleshire. 
W.  Campbell. 

Ayrshire. 
Richard  Alex.  Oswald. 

Ayr,  &c. 
Lord  P.  J.  Stuart. 

Banfshire. 
George  Ferguson. 

Berwickshire. 
Sir  H.  P.  Campbell. 
Buteshire. 
Sir  William  Rae,  bt 

Caithness-shire. 
George  Sinclair, 

Clackmawan  and 

KiNROS-SHIRIS. 

Charles  Adam. 

Dumbartonshire. 
A«  Dennistoun^ 


DtrMrRXEa^SHiaB. 
John  James  H.  Jobnatone. 

DUMVAXBS,  ^. 

Matthew  Sharps. 

Dundee. 
Rt.  hoD.  Sir  H.  Parnell,  bt. 

Edinburghshire. 
Sir  George  Clerk,  bt. 

Edinburgh. 
Rt.  boD.  Jas.  Abercromby^ 
Sir  John  Campbell. 

Elginshire. 
Hon.  Francis  W.  Qrant. 

EliOIN,  &c. 

Andrew  Leith  Hay. 

Falkirk,  &c. 
W.  D.  GiUon. 

FiFESHIRE. 

James  Wemyss. 

Forfarshire. 
Hon.  D.  O.  Haliburton. 

Glasgow. 
James  Oswald, 
Colin  Dunlop. 

Greenock. 
Robert  Wallace* 

Haddingtonshire. 
Robert  Ferguson. 

Haddington,  &c. 
Robert  Stewart. 

Inverness«shxr£« 
Rt.  hon.  Chas.  Grant. 

Inverness,  &c. 
Cumming  Bruce. 

Kilmarnock,  Sec. 
John  Bowring. 

Kincardineshire. 
Hon.  Hugh  Arbuthnot. 

KiRKALDY,  6u:, 
J.  Fergus. 

Kirkcudbright. 
Rt.  hon.  R.  C.  Fergusson. 

Lanarkshire. 
John  Maxwell. 

Leith,  StCf 
Rt.  hon.  J.  A.  Hurray. 
Linlithgowshire. 
Hon.  Captain  Hope. 

Montrose,  &c. 
P.  Chalmers. 

Orkney. 
James  Balfour. 

Paisley. 
A.  G.  Speirs. 

PfiSBLESHIRE. 

Sir  John  Hay,  bart 
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Perthshire. 
Fox  Maule. 

Perth. 
Laurence  Oliphant* 

Renfrewshire. 
Sir  M.  S.  Stewart,  bart, 
Ross  AND  Cromarty* 

SHIRES. 

S.  Mackenzie. 

Roxburghshire. 
Lord  John  Scott. 

St.  Andrew's,  &c. 
Andrew  Johnstone. 

Selkirkshire. 
A.  Pringle. 

Stirlingshire. 
William  Forbes. 

Stirling,  &c. 
Lord  Dalmeny. 

Suthbrlandshire. 
Roderick  Macleod. 
Wick,  &c. 
James  Lochr 

Wigtonshire. 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  bart. 

WiGTON,  &c. 

J.  Mactaggart. 


IRELAND. 

Antrimshire. 
General  O'Neil, 
Earl  of  Belfast. 

ArmaghshxrEi 
Wm.  Verner, 
Viscount  Acbeson. 
Armagh. 
Leonard  Dobbin. 

Athlonb. 
Captcdn  Matthew. 

Bandon-Brxdoe. 
J.  D.  Jackson* 

Belfast. 
James  Emerson  Tennent, 
J.  M'Cance. 

Carlowsbire. 
Colonel  Bruen, 
T.  Kavanagh. 

Carlow. 
Francis  Bruen. 

Carrickfergus. 
P.  Kirke. 

Cashell. 
Sergeant  Perrin. 

Cavanshxre. 
Henry  Maxwell^ 
John  Young. 


Clark. 
Wm.  Nugent  M'Namara, 
Charles  O'Brien. 

CtONMSL. 

Dominick  Ronayne. 

COLERAINE. 

Alderman  Copeland. 

Corkshire. 
Feargus  O'Connor. 
G.  Samuel  Barry. 

Cork  City. 
Colonel  Chatterton, 
R.  Leycester. 

Donegalshire. 
Sir  Edmund  S.  Hayes,  bt. 
Colonel  Conolly. 

Downshire. 
Lord  Arthur  Hill. 
Viscount  Castlereagh. 

Downpatrick. 

D.  Kerr. 

Drogheda. 

Andrew  C.  O'Dwver. 

• 

Dublinshxre. 
Christopher  Fitzsimon, 
George  Evans. 

Dublin  City. 
Daniel  O'Connell, 
Edward  Southwell  Ruthven. 

Dublin  Universxty. 
Thomas  Lefroy, 
Frederick  Shaw. 

DUNDALK. 

Sharman  Crawford. 

DUNGANNON. 

Hon.  C.  Knox. 

DUNGARVAN. 

Sergeant  O'Loughlin, 

Ennis. 
Hewitt  Bridgman. 

Enniskillen. 
Hon.  Arthur  Henry  Cole. 

Fermanaghshire. 
Mervyn  Archdall, 
Viscount  Cole. 

Galwayshire. 
Thomas  B.  Martin, 
J.  J.  Bodkin. 

Galway. 
A.  H.  Lynch, 

Kerryshire. 
Morgan  Jobn  O'Connell, 
Frederick  William  Mullins. 

KiLDARBSHiaX. 

E.  Ruthveoijua; 
More  OTerrall. 


Zisiof 

KiLKlKKTSHIRE. 

Hon.  Colonel  Buder, 
William  Francis  Finn. 

KlLKEITNT. 

Richard  Sullivan. 

KiKO's  COUKTY. 

Nicholas  Fitzsimon, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Westenra. 

KiNSALE. 

Colonel  Thomas. 

Leitrim. 
Lord  Clements, 
Samuel  White. 

LiHERICKSHIRE. 

Hon.  R.  Hob.  Fitzgibbon, 
W.  S.  O'Brien. 

Limerick. 
William  Roche, 
Dayid  Roche. 

LiSBURN. 

Captain  Henry  Meynell. 

LONDONDERRTSHIRE. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson,  bart. 
Captain  Jones. 

Londonderry. 
Sir  Robert  A.  Ferguson,  bt. 

LOKGFORDSHIRE. 

Lord  Viscount  Forbes, 
A.Lefiroy. 
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LoUTBSIilRE. 

P.  Bellew, 
M.  Bellew. 

Mallow. 

C.  D.  O.  Jephson. 

Mayo. 
Sir  W.  Brabazon,  bart. 
Dominick  Browne. 

Meathsrire. 
Henry  Grattan, 
Morgan  O'Connell. 

MOKAGHAK, 

E.  Lucas, 

Hon.  H.  R.  Westenra. 

Newry. 

D.  C.  Brady. 

New  Ross. 
John  Hyacinth  Talbot. 

PORTARLINGTON. 

Colonel  Dawson  Darner. 

Queen's  County. 
Sir  Cbas.  Henry  Coote,  bt. 
Thomas  Vesey. 

ROSCOMMONSIIIRE. 

Fitzstephen  French, 
Don  O  Conor. 

Sligoshire. 
Alexander  Perceval, 
Edward  Joshua  Cooper. 


Membm* 

Sligo. 
John  Martin. 

TiPPERARY. 

Richard  Lawlor  Sheil, 
R.  Otway  Cave. 

Tralee. 
Maurice  O'Connell. 

Tyroneshire. 
Lord  C.  Hamilton, 
Henry  Corry. 

Waterpordsbire. 
Sir  R.  Musgrave, 
R.  Power. 

Watbrford  City. 
H.  W.  Barron, 
Thomas  Wyse. 

Westmeath. 
Sir  Richard  Nagle,  bart. 
Montague  L.  Chapman. 

Wexpordshire. 
J.  Maher, 
J.  Power. 

Wexford. 
Charles  Arthur  Walker. 

WiCKLOWSillRE. 

James  Qrattan, 
Ralph  Howard. 

YOUGHALL. 

John  O'Connell. 


The  NUMBER  of  MEMBERS  sent  by  each  County,  8cc.  to  Parliament. 


Bedfordshire 4 

Berkshire    9 

Buckinghamshire  •  • . .  11 

Cambridgeshire 7 

Cheshire 10 

Cornwall     14 

Cumberland   9 

Derbyshire 6 

Devonshire 22 

Dorsetshire. 14 

Durham 10 

Essex ,  10 

Gloucestershire  ......  13 

Hampshire  ...  • 19 

Herefordshire 7 

Hertfordshire 7 


Huntingdonshire    •  •  •  •     4 

Kent  18 

Lancashire 26 

Leicestershire 6 

Lincolnshire    13 

Middlesex 14 

Monmouthshire 3 

Norfolk 12 

Northamptonshire  •  • .  •  8 
Northumberland  ••••  10 
Nottinghamshire    ....  10 

Oxfordshire    9 

Rutlandshire •  • .     2 

Shropshire •  •  12 

Somersetshire.. 15 

Staffordshire 17 


Suffolk   11 

Surrey    11 

Sussex    18 

Warwickshire 10 

Westmoreland    ..••..  3 

Wiltshire    18 

Worcestershire 12 

Yorkshire   37 

471 

Wales 29 

Scotland 53 

Ireland 105 


Total 


,658 


Members  for  Ekglakd  and  Wales  ••••••  500 

Scotland    •  ..t ••••••••... •     53 

Ireland  ••••••••••••••#•••  105 


TOTAL., 658 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  19,  1835. 

Opening  of  parliament.]  The 

Writs  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Par- 
liament were  made  returnable  on  this 
day,  and  accordingly  the  Parliament  as- 
sembled for  the  dispatch  of  business.  It 
was  opened  by  Commission,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  being  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  and  the  Earl 
of  Jersey. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  their 
Lordships,  that  his  Majesty,  not  thinking 
fit  to  be  personally  present  here  this  day, 
had  been  pleased  to  cause  a  Commission 
to  be  issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  in 
order  to  the  opening  of  and  holding  of 
this  Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  com- 
manded the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to 
inform  the  Commons  that  '*  The  Lords 
Commissioners  desire  the  immediate  at- 
tendance of  the  Commons  to  hear  the 
Commission  read.'' 

The  Commons  appeared  at  their  Lord- 
ships' Bar,  preceded  by  Mr.  Ley,  the  first 
Clerk  at  the  Commons'  Table. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  said, 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  His  Majesty,  not 
thinking  fit  to  be  present  here  this  day  in 
his  Royal  person,  hath  been  pleased,  in 
order  to  the  opening  and  holding  of  this 
PatHc^ent,'  to  cause  Letters  Patent  to  be 

VOL.  XXVL  {JSi} 


issued  under  his  Great  Seal,  constituting 
us  and  several  other  Lords  therein  named, 
his  Commissioners,  to  do  all  things  in  his 
Majesty's  name  on  his  part  necessary  to 
be  performed  in  this  Parliament.  This 
will  more  fully  appear  by  the  Letters  Pa- 
tent themselves,  which  must  now  be  read." 

The  Clerk  read  the  Commission. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  spoke  to  the 
following  efiect : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ;  We  have 
it  in  command  from  his  Majesty  to  let  you 
know  that  his  Majesty  will,  as  soon  as  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  shall  be  sworn, 
declare  to  you  the  causes  of  his  calling 
this  Parliament ;  and,  it  being  necessary 
that  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  first  chosen,  it  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  repair  to  the  place  where 
you  are  to  sit,  and  there  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  some  proper  person  to  be  your 
Speaker ;  and  that  you  present  such  per- 
son whom  you  may  so  choose  here  to- 
morrow, at  three  o'clock,  for  his  Majesty's 
Royal  approbation." 

The  Commons  withdrew. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  took  the  Oaths,  as 
did  some  other  noble  Lords. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  19,  1835. 

Opbwing  op  the  Session.]  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Members 
immediately  entered  in  greftt  nambers. 
In  five  minutes  not  less  than  300  Members 
were  in  the  House.  We  preserve  this  re- 
cord to  mark  the  great  interest  excited  by 
the  expected  contest  for  the  Speakership. 

Shortly  after  two,  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  summoned  the  Members  to  hear  the 
Commission  read  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Ley,  the  (/hief  Clerk  of  the  House, 
accordingly  proceeded  thither,  followed  by 
the  Chancel  lor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  Mr,  Berries,  and  a  great  many 
Members. 

On  their  return,  the  Clerk  announced, 
that  the  Commons  had  been  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  had  been  com- 
manded to  choose  a  Speaker. 

Choice  of  a  Spfaker.]  Lord  Francis 
JSgeriom  rose,  and  addressed  the  Chief 
Clerk,  who  presided,  as  follows: — Mr. 
Ley,  his  Majesty *8  gracious  communicatiou 
having  pointed  out  to  this  House  its  pre- 
liminary task  and  duty,  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  Motion,  which,  if  it 
meet,  as  I  confidently  trust  it  will,  with 
the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  those  who 
hear  me,  will  carry  his  Majesty*s  pleasure 
into  effect,  and  will  do  so,  1  conceive,  in 
a  manner  most  calculated  to  secure  and 
promote  all  those  great  interests  which 
can  be  aflected  by  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  At  no  period  of  this 
country's  history,  under  no  circumstances, 
public  or  otherwise,  that  I  can  conceive, 
could  a  fitting  selection  of  an  individual 
from  among  us,  to  fill  the  Chair,  be  a 
matter  of  greater  public  concern,  or  a 
Motion  which  tends  to  that  selection  a 
question  of  more  serious  responsibility. 
In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, when  all  know,  and  I  am  sure  deeply 
feel,  that  the  House  must  inevitably 
enter  upon  fields  of  discussion  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  State,  I 
feel  that  we  should  look  narrowly  and 
closely  to  the  qualifications  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  we  must  look  for  guidance 
and  advice,  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
high  privileges  and  constitutional  inde- 
pendence, for  the  due  control  over  the 
fervour  and  excitement  of  our  Debates, 
and  for  a  wise  exercise  of  that  influence 
which  we,  with  a  proud,  graceful,  and  salu- 
tary submission,  are  wont,  and  I  am  sure 
are  now  ready,  to  delegate  to  the  individual 
we  call  to  the  Chair,  and  for  whose  attend- 
atice  the  honours  and  emoluments  derived 


from  it  are  in  my  judgment  no  more  than 
a  compensation  for  the  toil,  the  anxiety, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  him  who  competently 
fills  it.  In  addition  to  that  mass  of  cir- 
camstanees  which  at  any  time  must  make 
the  qualifications  of  uie  individual  a 
matter  of  interest  and  importance,  I  need 
not  remind  the  House,  that  a  great  public 
calamity  has  given  new  weight  to  the 
value  of  one  of  those  qualifications,  more 
rare  than  patience  itself, — harder  to  be 
met  with  than  even  candour  and  discretion, 
under  present  circumstances  the  lot  of 
but  one  individual — namely,  experience  in 
office.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  to 
that  person  the  object  of  my  Motion  ex- 
pressly points ;  and  I  must  say,  that  if 
any  circumstances  existed  which  should 
deprive  the  House  of  the  opportunity  of 
securing  the  services  and  tried  abilities  of 
that  individual,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
more  legitimate  subject  of  sincere  re- 
gret; for  he  is  a  Member  competent 
above  all  others,  to  carry  into  eft'ect  in 
this  new  locality,  the  laws  of  common  con- 
venience, the  salutary  usages  and  prac- 
tices of  the  old.  I  ask  the  House  to  look 
at  the  loss  we  have  recently  experienced — 
to  consider  the  lamentable  deprivation  we 
have  suflcred — the  documents,  the  records, 
the  evidence  that  has  been  consumed  by 
that  melancholycatastrophe,  and  then  bon. 
Members  will  fed,  that  the  extensive 
knowledge  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  such  matters  possessed  by  that  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
and  afford  the  best  hope  of  restoration, 
substitution  and  repair.  I  confess  that, 
with  such  feelings,  I  should  grudge  him 
even  that  ease  and  retirement  which  ao 
many  years  of  service  so  well  entitle  him 
to  demand — I  should  almost  grudge  him 
the  very  favours  of  the  Crown  which 
might  have  called  him  to  functions  and 
honours  elsewhere,  and  have  rendered 
him  therefore  incapable  of  the  situation  to 
which  I  am  anxious  that  the  House  should 
again  invite  him.  After  what  I  have  said,  it 
is  almost  a  useless  matter  of  form  for  me  to 
mention  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Manners 
Sutton,  the  eminent  individual  who  has 
proved  for  eighteen  years  in  that  chair  his 
undoubted  competence,  and  who,  on  seven 
successive  occasions,  has  accepted  an  all 
but  unanimous  invitation  to  resume  it. 
The  House,  therefore,  has  most  unequivo- 
cally shown  its  approbation  both  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant duties  belonging  to  the  officCi  and 
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bis  manner  of  executing  them.  It  would 
be  as  idle  in  me,  as  it  would  be  painful  to 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  were  I  to  attempt  to 
travel  after  any  fashion  of  my  own  over 
those  grounds  of  just  eulogy  which  on  so 
many  recent  occasions  have  been  peram- 
bulated by  others  far  more  competent  to 
impress  their  opinions  on  this  assembly. 
Public  attention  has  already  been  called, 
with  peculiar  force  and  justice,  to  the 
speeches  of  noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, who,  on  the  last  occasion,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  placed  in 
the  Chair,  gave  tlieir  approbation  to  the 
choice  I  now  recommend  ;  and  it  will 
be  recollected  that  these  sentiments  ema- 
nated from  Gentlemen  who  went  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  opposed  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  political  grounds. 
I  lay,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do,  the  more 
stress  on  this  circumstance,  because  I  do 
feel,  that  from  the  spirit  of  party  it  might 
be  very  possible  for  an  individual  to  secure 
the  praise  of  those  who  felt  that  his  poli- 
tical sentiments  were  congenial  with  their 
own.  I  almost  believe,  that  if  by  any 
casual  ciicumstance  an  individual  were 
called  to  the  Chair  who  was  in  any  respect 
disqualified  for  its  duties,  he  might  for  a 
time  be  supported  by  that  good  will  and 
partiality  which,  even  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  such  as  mingle  in  political 
strife  will  bestow  on  a  favourite  and  a  friend. 
Such  is  not  the  nature  of  the  testimony 
1  am  able  to  produce,  and  which  is  so 
much  superior  to  my  own,  that  I  trust  the 
House  will  afford  me  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  under  its  consideration.  I  take 
it  from  the  last  debate  on  the  subject, 
which  will  satisfactorily  show  that  even 
the  political  opponents  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  advocated  his  claim  to  the  Chair. 
Before,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  the  Motion, 
I  have  to  ask  permission,  and  I  think  the 
House  will  extend  it  to  roe,  to  direct  its 
attention  to  a  few  brief  extracts  from  the 
discussion  to  which  I  refer.  1  trust  that 
hon.jGentlemen,  whose  names  may  be  called 
in  question,  will  acquit  me  of  any  wish  to 
makeinvtdiousallusioos  to  sentiments  which 
did  as  much  honour  to  their  candour  and 
integrity  as  to  their  eloquence.  First,  I  will 
advert  to  what  was  then  said  by  my  noble 
Friend  and  relative  the  Member  for  the 
West-Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Lord  Morpeth). 
My  noble  friend  then  said,  that  the  duty 
of  the  Speaker  was  to  preside  fairly,  can- 
didly, and  impartially  over  the  business  of 
that  House.    That  duty,  it  was  admitted 


on  all  hands,  had  been  satisfactorily  per- 
formed, and  therefore  he  thought  that  the 
objection,  the  sole  objection  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  hold  the  same 
political  opinions  as  the  majority  of  that 
House,  was  on  this  occasion  by  no  means 
a  forcible  or  appropriate  objection.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  that  circumstance  was 
rather  in  favour  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man since  he  had  shown  that,  whatever 
might  be  his  political  sentiments,  he  did 
not  allow  them  to  bias  his  conduct  as  a 
public  functionary.  '^  It  was  always  irk- 
some," his  noble  Friend  continued,  "  to 
indulge  in  panegyric  in  the  presence  of  its 
object.  He,  however,  felt  himself  consi- 
derably relieved  from  that  difficulty  by 
referring  to  what  took  place  shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  last  Session.*  My 
noble  Friend  then  proceeded  to  applaud 
the  "  unfailing  punctuality,  the  dili- 
gence, affability,  and  suavity  of  man- 
ners of  Sir  Charles  Sutton,"  and  added, 
that  *'he  had  displayed^  dignity  with- 
out pedantry,  and  courtesy  without  ser- 
vility, and  that  these  invaluable  qualities 
marked  every  hour  of  his  official  conduct." 
My  noble  Friend  was  followed  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Westminster, 
who,  after  aiding  and  supporting  my 
noble  relative's  observations,  asked  a 
question,  which  perhaps  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen may  think  might  be  asked  now 
without  meeting  with  any  response — 
Quis  viiuperavit  ?  That  question,  as  I 
said,  it  may  be  difficult  even  now  to  an- 
swer; for  I  cannot  believe  that  we  shall  hear 
repeated  in  this  place  the  kind  of  vitupera- 
tion which  seems  to  have  been  uttered  else- 
where. At  all  events,  we  may  put  it  in 
this  form — Quis  vituperaturus  est.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
speaking  on  the  same  occasion  on  the 
question  whom  the  House  should  place  in 
the  Chair,  and  resisting  the  Motion,  the 
nominator  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  ad- 
mitted his  great  qualifications.  If,  how- 
ever, the  prediction  entertained  as  to  his 
vote  this  day  may  be  relied  upon,  it  leaves 
me  without  the  power  of  imputing  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  any  charge  of 
inconsistency;  but  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  he  at  least  formerly  concurred  in  the 
remarks  made  upon  the  personal  qualities 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  His  testimony 
I  have  a  right  to  consider  a  strong  one, 
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and  it  goes  decidedly  in  support  of  the 
others  that  I  have  just  read.  If  these  allu- 
sions contained  anything  invidious  in  their 
application  I  should  certainly  stop  here, 
and  not  continue  my  quotations  from 
the  speeches  of  nohle  Lords  or  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen taken  from  this  assembly,  and  not 
now  belonging  to  it ;  but  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  sentiments  they  deli- 
vered in  1833  conferred  upon  them  no- 
thing but  honour ;  and  I  shall  close  my 
list,  therefore,  with  the  evidence  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has 
since  been  translated  to  the  other  House 
by  a  domestic  calamity.  He  said,  that 
the  qualifications  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
were  •*  pre-eminent,"  and  that  he  was 
*'  infinitely  better  fitted  for  the  situation 
than  any  other  Member  could  possibly  be." 
These,  the  House  will  recollect,  are  not 
the  testimonies  of  private  partiality  or 
intimate  friendship — still  less  are  they  the 
consequences  of  undue  preference  to  any 
party  or  section  of  a  party  in  the  House  or 
in  the  country.  This  is  not  the  evi- 
dence of  partial  friends,  but  the  voluntary 
tribute  of  honourable  adversaries — not  the 
panegyric  of  an  advocate,  but  the  verdict 
of  a  jury.  It  is  upon  this  almost  universal 
feeling  in  the  House,  upon  proof  of  tried 
fitness  and  experienced  ability,  that  I 
rely,  and  I  hope  that  my  Motion  will 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority 
of  the  House.  I  do  regret,  that  circum- 
stances should  exist  which  would  make 
it  insincerity  in  me  to  affect  to  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  my  proposal  will 
meet  with  that  unanimity  which,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  I  think  it  well  de- 
serves. I  regret,  for  my  own  sake,  that  cir- 
cumstances are  likely  to  place  me  in  oppo- 
sition to  many  Gentlemen  whom  I  esteem 
and  regard,  not,  indeed,  upon  any  question 
involving  the  great  interests  of  the  State, 
or  the  enlarged  principles  of  political  dis- 
cussion. Energies,  honestly  and  justly 
applied  on  any  side  of  a  subject,  I  trust 
will  leave  mutual  respect  unimpaired ; 
but  here,  I  apprehend,  the  application  of 
those  energies  would  be  wasted  and  mis- 
directed. At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Motion  I  shall  submit 
will  be  resisted  by  an  amendment  to  be 
supported  by  those  strange  charges  and 
monstrous  absurdities  which  have  ap- 
peared in  other  shapes,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  before  the  public.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  shall  hear,  on  this  oc- 
casion, of  the  misconduct  of  Privy  Coun- 


cillors, or  their  attendance  on  the  red- 
lettered  circulars  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  construed  into  treason.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
meet  indictments  framed  on  the  pages  of 
"  The  Mirror  of  Fashion,"  or  from  the 
information  obtained  from  those  invisible 
and  mysterious  agents  who  track  the  pro- 
gress of  individuals  through  the  avenues 
of  private  life  to  scenes  of  convivial  enter- 
tainment, and  who  bribe  the  Sosias  of  the 
Amphitryons  of  the  day  for  lists  not  al- 
ways correct  of  the  invited.  To  suppose 
that  opposition  would  rest  upon  announce- 
ments of  this  kind  in  the  public  press  of 
the  day  would  be  too  contemptible,  and 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  doing  injustice  to 
those  by  whom  it  is  intended.  But  I 
understand  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Motion  with  which  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  concluding  is  to  be  rested,  not  on  the 
qualities  of  the  party  I  shall  propose,  but 
on  a  great  public  principle.  With  that  public 
principle  it  is  undoubtedly  difilicult  for  me 
to  deal,  because  the  noble  l^ord  who  has, 
with  that  talent  and  ability  which  belongs 
to  him,  achieved  the  detection  and  dis- 
covery ta  which  I  allude,  has  kept  it  in 
Cimmerian  darkness. .  I  must  say,  that,  if 
he  had  been  the  inventor  of  gunpowder 
himself,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
confidently  explicit  as  to  the  existence  of 
that  principle,,  or  more  prudent  and 
oracular  as  to  its  nature  and  composition. 
The  noble  Lord,  who,  I  believe,  may  be 
looked  up  to  as  at  least  the  intended 
leader  of  this  House,  whether  self-elected 
I  know  not,  or  whether  elevated  on  the 
bucklers  of  a  tumultuary  host,  amid  the 
clash  of  weapons  hitherto  crossed  in  all 
but  mortal  strife,  amidst  discordant  war- 
cries,  over  which  one  shout  alone  (the 
solitary  symptom  of  union)  is  predominant 
— "  return  to  office" — I  know  not;  but 
that  noble  Lord,  I  say,  has  left  the  princi- 
ple he  propounded  so  obscure,  that  we 
can  only  conjecture  its  nature  till  some 
one  shall  have  appeared  to  expound  it  to 
the  House.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
probable  that  it  is  a  principle  we  have 
met  with  elsewhere,  not  in  ambiguity,  but 
blazoned  on  election  banners  and  in 
hustings  speeches,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  electors — a  principle  new  to  Eng- 
lish feelings,  and  offensive,  as  I  believe, 
to  our  narrow  prejudices — the  principle 
of  condemnation  without  trial.  If  that 
is  to  be  the  principle  which  is  to  flash  con- 
viction on  the  doubting,  to  fix  the  wavering, 
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and  reunite  the  phalanx  which,  by  various 
accidents  of  disunion  and  secession,  has 
had  its  bands  somewhat  dispersed,  I  trust 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port it  in  this  House  and  carry  it  into 
effect  without  violation  of  their  own  con- 
sistency, and  without  the  support  of  ar- 
guments which   on  the  last  occasion  of 
this  kind  they  raised  very  eloquent  voices 
to  combat  and   repudiate,   namely,  the 
principle,  that  political  considerations — 
the  consideration  of  the  political  opinions 
of  the  individual  who  is  to  be  called  to 
the  Chair — are  to  set  aside    all   others 
of   talent,    fitness,     ability,    experience, 
or  even,   what   will    be   more    shocking^ 
to   some,    the    consideration   of   public 
economy.   Before  I  conclude  the  observa- 
tions I  have  been  addressing  to  the  House, 
I  trust  I  may  express  my  confidence  that 
I  have  avoided  the  use  of  lang:uage  which 
could  be  thought  to  savour  of  disrespect 
to  any  Gentleman  who  has  been  named 
by  popular  report  as  a  candidate  for  this 
office.       With    regard    to     the    indivi- 
dual right  hon.  Gentleman  who  is  likely, 
as    is  understood,    to    be    proposed    to 
the   House,   I   certainly    feel,    whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  entertained  by  this 
House  of  his  talents,  he  is  at  least  so  far 
superior  to  roe   in  everything  that   can 
command   the  deference  of  this  House, 
that   it  would    ill-become   me,   however 
others    may  think   fit  to  exercise   their 
right,  to  question  his  abilities  in  any  par- 
ticular; and  I  beg  to  express  to  him  the 
fullest  measure  of  respect  and  deference, 
which,  I  will  not  say  I  myself,  but  the 
nicest  sensibility  of  his  friends,  may  con- 
sider to  be  his  due.     [  should  have  been 
well   content,    had    the   task  —  however 
honourable  and  consonant  to  my  feelings 
of  regard  and  esteem — of  proposing  my 
right  hon.  Friend  to  the  Chair,  fallen  into 
worthier  hands;  and,   if  possible,  more 
remote  from  the  suspicion  of  private  par- 
tiality, and  more  resembling  the  quarters 
from  which    those  eulogiums,    and  that 
eloquence  which  placed  him  in  the  Chair 
on  the  last  occasion  proceeded.     But  1 
have  felt  myself  supported  in  the  task  I 
have  undertaken  by  the  strong  assurance 
and  conviction,  that  my  execution  of  it, 
however  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  to 
this  House,  will  not  be  unsatisfactory  to 
a  large  majority  of  the  large  constituency 
which  sent  me  here — sent  me  here  not  ma- 
nacled or  fettered  by  pledges,  not  with  one 
arm  tied  up  to  fight,  if  need  be,  the  battle 


of  our  liberties,  but  with  my  discretion 
free  on  a  subject  which,  of  all  others, 
every  man  who  considers  it  must  feel  to 
be  one  on  which  the  Members  of  this 
House  should  be  left  with  their  judgment 
unbiassed.  At  all  events,  I  am  satisfied, 
that  if  the  occasion  should  ever  arise  in 
which  I  should  have  to  answer  at  the  bar 
of  offended  public  opinion  for  errors  of 
judgment  or  failings  of  incapacity,  the 
first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  mingling  in  the  discussions  of 
this  House  will  not  be  the  one  on  which 
those  who  blame  me  will  fix  for  censure. 
1  will  not  presume  to  make  any  further 
trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
will  conclude  by  moving  '*  That  Sir 
Charles  Manners  Sutton  do  take  the 
Chair." 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  was  understood  to 
express    himself   nearly    as    follows: — I 
should  not  have  intruded  myself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  this  important 
occasion,  had  it  not  been  for  particular 
reasons,    which    my   friends    have   been 
pleased  to  consider  valid  ;  but,  after  the 
excellent  and   eloquent    speech   of    the 
noble  Lord,  my  intrusion  upon  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  House  will  be  short.     I  offer 
myself  to  the  consideration   of  the  House 
as  a  man  who  seconds  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  but  without  any  party  views, 
and  upon  no  political  principle  ;  1  second 
the  Motion  from  an  entire  conviction  of 
the  superior  fitness  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  formerly  was  our  Chairman, 
for   that  office,    over  every  Member   in 
the  House,  without   meaning  disparage- 
ment to  any  one,  and  much  less  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whom  we  understand 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  propose.     For 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  I  have  the  very 
highest  respect;  I  know  him  to  have  con- 
siderable talents,  and  to  be  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity;   and  in   what  I  do,  1 
repeat  that  I  intend  him  no  disparagement. 
In  1817  it  happened  that  I,  from  circum- 
stances of  regard  for  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  from  a  persuasion  of  his 
fitness  for  the  office,  had  the  honour  to 
second    his    nomination   for    the   Chair. 
Since  that  period  I  have  had  opportunities, 
from    having  been    in   Parliament    ever 
since,  of  noticing  the  urbanity,  the  effi- 
ciency, and  the  impartiality  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman   who  was    then    elected 
to  fill  the  Chair.     With  this  conviction, 
I  think  I  should  do  an  injustice  to  him, 
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derives  an  additional  importance  from  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  received  by  the  whole 
country,  and  not  only  by  this  country,  but 
as  my  hon.  Friend  has  well  observed,  by 
other  countries,  as  an  intimation  of  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  newly-elected 
parliament  upon  those  important  events 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  months,  and  which  led  to  the  prema- 
ture dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament.    I 
know  that  the  question  which  will  most 
probably  be  asked  on  this  occasion  is  this 
— if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  were 
well  qualified    to    fill    the    situation   of 
Speaker  in  the  late  Parliament,  what  has 
since  occurred  to  render  him  an  unfit  ob- 
ject of  our  choice  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
To  those  topics  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Francis  Cgerton)  has  alluded,  I  do 
not  mean  for  one  moment  to  advert ;    but 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  think  the 
circumstances   of  the   times  and   of  the 
case  at  the  present  moment,  compared  to 
those  of  the  period  at  which  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman   was    last    elected,   are 
totally     and     entirely     different.       The 
election  of    the    right    hon.   Gentleman 
to    the    Chair    at     the    commencement 
of    the    last     Parliament     appeared    to 
me  to  be   quite  a   special  case ;    at  all 
events,   it   is   undeniably   true,   that    no 
Speaker  ever  was  placed  in  the  Chair  of 
this    House    under  such    circumstances. 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
last    Parliament,  but   I   believe    it   was 
generally  understood  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  had  virtually  retired,  and  in 
consequence  the  usual  retiring  pension  had 
been  granted  to  him.     Whatever  I  may 
think  of  the  discretion  or  wisdom  of  the 
late  House  of  Commons  upon  that  point,  I 
certainly  cannot  think  it  unnatural  that 
the  Ministry  of  the  day,  possessed  as  those 
Ministers  were    of  all  the    power    and 
influence  of  the  Government,  and  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  House,  not- 
withstanding   the    political   opinions    of 
the   right    hon.    Gentleman,   should   be 
anxious    to     avail     themselves     of    his 
great  experience  to  conduct  the  Debates 
of   the    first    Parliament    that   was  as- 
sembled  under  the  Reform  Act.      The 
election  of  a  Speaker  at  that  time  could 
not  be   regarded,  as   I  conceive  it  now 
must    be,   as    a    test   of   the    strength 
of  any  political  party  or  any  criterion 
of  the  opinion  of  this  House.     It   was 
neither  so  in  point  of  fact,  nor  was  it 


considered    so     by    any    party    or    by 
any  class  of  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The 
question,  at  that  time,  from  the  position 
in  which  parties  were  then  placed,  was 
regarded  by  all  with  indifierence ;  but  at 
the  present   moment,   from    the    altered 
posture  of  affairs,  it  is  regarded  by  all 
classes  of  men,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  with  the  most  intense  anxiety; 
because  by  our  decision  upon  this  Question 
our  probable   decision    upon    other   and 
still    more    important    questions   will   be 
anticipated.       His     Majesty    has     been 
advised  to   appeal  to  the  sense  of    the 
people  upon  those  changes  which,  in  the 
undoubted  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  he 
has  thought  fit  to  make  in  ,his  Cabinet. 
The  people,  in  the  representatives  whom 
they  have  sent  to  the  present  Parliament 
have  replied  to  that  appeal ;  and  I  own  it 
does  strike  me  that  if  our  first  act  shall  be 
to  give  the  highest  proof  of  our  confidence 
and  approbation,  by  placing  in  the  chair, 
to  preside  over  our  proceediugs,  and  to 
be  our  organ  and  representative,  any  one 
entertaining  the  principles  and  political 
opinions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  been  proposed  by    the  noble  Lord, 
we  shall  greatly  disappoint  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  people.     These  are  the 
considerations  upon  which  I  feel  myself 
obliged,  however   reluctantly,  to  oppose 
the   re  election  of  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.    I  now  turn  to  the  much  easier 
part  of  my  task, — to  state  very  briefly  to 
the  House  the  reasons  that  induce  me  to 
second  the  motion  that  has  been  made  by 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Denison)  near  me. 
I   am  not  about  to  enumerate  the  many 
qualifications  which  are  admitted  on  all 
sides,  to  be  requisite  in  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  because  they  have 
been  described  so  much  more  ably  than 
I  could  pretend  to  describe  them  by  others 
who  preceded  me  on  the  present  occasion. 
Any  attempt  on  my  part,  therefore,  to 
enumerate  or  describe  those  qualifications 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time ;  but  1  may 
be  allowed    to    express  my    belief  that 
I  am  not  blinded  by  personal  partiality 
and  friendship  for  my  right  hon.  Friend^ 
when  I  state  that  I  esteem  him  in  every 
respect  to  be  eminently  qualified  to  fill 
the  high  station  for  which  he  has  been 
proposed.    Whether  I  regard  his  great 
talents,  his  extensive  acquirements,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  prompti- 
tude and  decision  of  his  character^  his 
habits  of  businessi  or  his  long  acquaintance 
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and  complete  familiarity  with  the  practice 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  our  laws,  I  feel 
on  all  these  grounds  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  cannot  fear  a  comparison  with  any 
competitor.     But  my  right   hon.  Friend 
has  another  qualification,  without  which 
all  those  others   that  I  have  mentioned 
would  in  my  opinion   be   insufficient — I 
mean    his  known  political  opinions  and 
feelings — which  will  make  him  what,  in 
my  estimation,  the  Speaker  of  this  House 
ought  to  be — the  fit  representative  of  the 
opinions  and  principles  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  great  majority  of  this  House. 
Upon  these  grounds  I  have  the  most  sin- 
cere pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend.  Those  opinions  and  principles 
which,  in  my  estimation,  make  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  6t  Representative  of  this 
House,  have  long  been  known  to  his  coun- 
try, and  have  made  him  the  choice  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  enlightened  con- 
stituencies in   the  kingdom.     I  conceive, 
therefore,  that  his  election  to  the  Chair, 
to  preside  over  the  proceedings  of    the 
present  Parliament,  will  be  regarded  by 
.the  country  as  the  triumph  of  a   great 
public  principle.     It  is  upon  this  ground 
that  I  shall  give  him  my  vote.      I  feel  that 
the  character  of  this  House  rests  in  a 
great  measure    upon   our  decision    this 
evening ;  and  I  also  feel,  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  is  to  be 
our  Representative  and  our  organ  on  all 
occasions,    cannot   satisfactorily  (to  the 
House)  discharge  those  important  duties 
unless  his  principles  and  opinions  are  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
House.     Upon   these  grounds  I  support 
the  Motion   of  my  hon.  Friend.     1  have 
not  been  much  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
this   House,  and    I  fear  that    upon   the 
present  occasion  I  have  expressed  myself 
very  imperfectly ;  I  trust,  however,  that 
in  the  observations   I  have  ventured  to 
make  I  have  not  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  give  offence  to  any  one.     Without 
pressing  further  upon  the  patience  of  the 
House,  I  beg  leave  to  second  the  Motion 
"  That  the  right  hon.  James  Abercromby 
do  take  the  Chair.'' 

Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  was  aware, 
that  he  at  all  times  owed  an  apology  to 
the  House  for  intruding  himself  upon 
their  notice;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  an 
occasion  on  which  the  House,  always 
alive  to  the  honour  of  public  servants, 
would  be  inclined  to  give  him  a  patient 
bearing*    He  assured  themi  that  as,  on 


the  one  hand,  he  should  not  presume  to 
state  any  qualifications  of  his  own  for  the 
high  office  which  it  had  been  so  long  his 
good  fortune  to  fill — for  he  was  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  the  House  and  the  public 
must   form   their   own  judgment  of  the 
manner  in  which  he   had  discharged    its 
duties  for  nearly  eighteen  years — so,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  would  not  presume  to 
address  them,  if,  contrary  to  all  the  know- 
ledge which  he  possessed  of  tiie  feelings 
of  the  House,   and  contrary  also  to  his 
own  feelings,  he  could  be  led  to  say  one 
word  in  disparagement  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  or 
even  if  it  were  to  enter  into  any  competition 
with  him.    These,  however,  were  not  the 
grounds  on  which  he  wished  to  address 
himself  to  the  House ;  but  others,  which 
he  would   bring   as  briefly    as  he  could 
under  their  consideration.     He  could  not 
but  believe  that  he  had  pursued  a  course 
as  respectful  to  the  House  as  it  was  just 
to  himself,  in  waiting  patiently  and  sub- 
missively under  imputations  and  charges 
aflfecting  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  a 
man  whose  highest  pride  it  ever  had  been 
and  ever  would  be  to  have  been  its  servant 
for  eighteen  years,  until  he  could  answer 
them  in  his  proper  place — on  the  floor  of 
the  House  itself.     It  was  for  that  object 
that  he  till  now  had  reserved  himself,  in- 
tending to  state  with  as  little — indeed  he 
hoped   with   no  asperity,  his  answer  to 
those  charges,  without  making  any  devia- 
tion from  their  substance.     He  could  not 
but  believe  that  every  man  would  feel,  that 
he  owed  this  statement  to  the  House  at 
large,  and  more  particularly  to  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  that 
day  proposed   him  once   more   as   a   fit 
person  to  fill  the  Chair,  and  who  certainly 
would   not  have  proposed  him  for  that 
high  office  had  they  considered  the  impu- 
tations against  him  to  be  founded  in  truth. 
Having  said  these  few  words  by  way  of  pre- 
face, he  would  proceed  at  once  to  notice, 
not  the  way  in  which  those  imputations  had 
been  got  up,  not  the  assiduity  with  whicb 
they  had  been  circulated,  but  the  imputa- 
tions themselves.     He  believed,  that  the 
charges  against  him,  when  stripped  of  all 
circumlocution,  were  substantially  these  : 
— that,  being  Speaker,  he  had  busied 
himself  in  the  subversion  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment;   that    he    had  assisted  with 
others  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Go- 
I  vernment ;  and  that  be  bad^  last  of  all| 
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counselled  and  advised  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  Parliament.  These  three  charges 
affected  public  character,  and  they  affect- 
ed peculiarly  the  character  of  the  Speaker, 
who  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  execntiye 
Government.  They  also  affected  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  who  had  been  described 
somewhere  or  other  as  a  traitor  to  the 
House  of  which  he  was  the  mere  organ, 
and  who  had  also  been  denounced  as 
guilty  of  planning  the  extinction  of  that 
body  to  which  he  owed  his  own  high 
station.  Now,  in  these  three  charges — in 
all  of  them  collectively,  and  in  each  of 
them  individually  —  there  was  not  one 
word  of  truth,  on  his  honour  as  a  gentle- 
roan,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  To 
the  first  of  these  charges — namely,  that 
of  his  having  mixed  himself  up  with  others 
in  subverting  the  late  Administration,  he 
would  first  of  all  reply,  that  as  soon  afler 
the  prorogation  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  as  the  public  business  would 
allow — and  there  was  always  some  public 
business  to  be  arranged  after  the  Session 
was  closed — and  with  a  small  delay  on 
account  of  the  attention  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  his  own  private  affairs, 
he  went  down  with  his  family  to  Brighton. 
It  might  not  be  immaterial  to  add,  that  at 
that  time  his  Majesty  and  the  Court  were 
at  Windsor.  He  remained  at  Brighton 
without  any  communication,  directly  or 
indirectly  with  his  Majesty,  tmtil  he  was 
recalled  to  London  by  express  on  account 
of  the  lamentable  fire  at  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  He  arrived  in  London  next 
morning  while  the  fire  was  still  raging ; 
and,  after  witnessing  the  devastation  which 
had  taken  place,  it  was  suggested  to  him, 
and  he  immediately  felt  the  justice  of  the 
suggestion,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  Majesty,  informing  him  of 
the  state  of  things  as  far  as  it  was  then 
possible  to  form  a  judgment,  and  the 
rather  as  he  was,  by  the  gracious  permis- 
sion of  his  Majesty,  living  in  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  Westminster.  He 
wrote  the  letter  to  his  Majesty  that  even- 
ing, and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  would  state  the  terms  in  which  he 
had  written  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  read  a  copy  of  the  letter,  of  which 
this  is  the  substance ; — 

''  The  Speaker  feels  it  his  duty  to  acqaaint 
your  Majesty,  that  having  heard  at  Brighton 
early  this  morning  of  the  lamentable  fire  at 
ibf  two  Uoufss  of  ParUamenti  and  the  house 


which,  by  your  Majesty's  gracious  permission, 
he  inhabits,  he  lost  no  time  in  coming  up  to 

tOWD. 

''  The  Speaker  regrets  to  state  that  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  destroyed 
— floors,  fittings,  and  roofs ;  and  nothing  left 
standing  but  the  outer  walls.  With  respect 
to  the  Speaker's  house,  the  greater  part  of  the 
domestic  portion  of  the  house  is  destroyed ; 
and  to  the  rest,  including  the  public  apart- 
ments, very  extensive  damage  is  done.  Much 
of  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  library  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  papers  and 
records,  have  been  saved;  and  the  Speaker 
cannot  omit  to  add  his  sincere  satisfaction 
that  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  in  imminent 
danger  at  several  points,  has  been  fortunately 
preserved. 

^  The  Speaker  trusts  that  your  Majesty  will 
pardon  the  liberty  he  has  taken  in  communi- 
cating these  melancholy  occurrences  to  your 
Majesty." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  state,  that  having  written  that  letter,  ha 
carried  it  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  himself  in  town, 
but  he  saw  the  Under-Secretary.  He  told 
the  Under-Secretary  that  he  had  written 
a  letter  to  his  Majesty,  acquainting  him 
with  the  results  of  the  fire,  and  request- 
ing him  to  send  it  down  to  Windsor  to 
his  Majesty  by  a  special  messenger,  if  he 
had  the  power.  He  also  requested  him 
to  state  to  Lord  Melbourne  the  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  his  Majesty,  and 
the  object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  it. 
In  the  course  of  that  evening  he  (Sir 
Charles  Manners  Sutton)  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Melbourne,  informing  him  that 
his  Majesty  would  be  in  town  next  day, 
and  directing  his  attendance  at  two  o'clock 
on  that  day  at  St.  James's  palace.  He 
also  received  another  letter  from  Lord 
Melbourne,  desiring  to  see  him  in  the 
morning  before  he  went  to  the  Palace. 
In  the  morning,  before  he  went  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  report  by  his  Majesty,  and 
enclosing  a  letter  from  his  Majesty  upon 
the  subject  of  providing  for  the  future  ac- 
commodation of  Parliament.  He  then 
went  and  saw  Lord  Melbourne.  He  told 
Lord  Melbourne  that  he  had  received  an 
answer  to  his  letter  from  the  King.  He 
also  informed  him  of  its  contents.  Ha 
likewise  stated  to  Lord  Melbourne  that, 
in  the  letter,  the  object  of  his  attendance 
on  his  Majesty  was  stated.  He  then  at* 
tended  bii  Majesty,    His  Majesty  saw 
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Lord  Melbourne  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
afterwards,  and  then  returned  to  Windsor. 
The  same  evening  he  received  another 
letter  from  Lord  Melbourne,  informing 
him,  that  he  (Lord  Melbourne)  and  his 
colleagues  conceived  that  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  fire,  and  that 
they  were  desirous  that  he  should  be  a 
member  of  that  Committee.  He  received 
his  summons  as  one  of  that  Committee. 
Jle  never  missed  a  single  day's  attendance 
upon  it  whilst  it  sate,  and  he  was  con- 
cerned in  framing  the  Report  which 
emanated  from  the  Privy  Council  respect- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  two  Houses. 
On  the  Wednesday  following  his  Majesty 
came  to  town  to  hold  a  Court  for  the  in- 
vestiture of  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath ;  and  as  he  had  the  honour  to  be- 
long to  that  Order,  he  attended  at  the 
Court.  Afler  the  Court  was  over,  he 
asked  if  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  to 
return  to  Windsor,  and  he  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  He  likewise  inquired 
whether  his  Majesty  had  any  further  com- 
mands for  him,  and  was  informed  that  his 
Majesty  had  not  expressed  any  intimation 
of  that  kind.  He  then  stated,  that  as  he 
was  going  to  the  Privy  Council  Office,  if 
wanted,  he  should  be  found  there.  On 
the  day  following  he  received  a  letter  from 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  conveying  his  Ma- 
jesty's commands  that  he  should  be  at 
Windsor  at  five  o'clock  on  the  next  day. 
He  attended  his  Majesty's  commands,  and 
he  had  a  long  audience  of  his  Majesty  on 
that  occasion.  With  regard  to  what  oc- 
curred at  that  audience,  he  (Sir  Charles 
Manners  Sutton)  requested  his  Majesty's 
permission,  and  his  Majesty  was  kind 
enough  to  command  him  to  communicate 
to  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne  every  thing 
that  passed  at  it.  He  did  not  request  .his 
Majesty's  permission  to  state  what  had 
occurred  at  that  audience  to  that  House, 
and,  therefore,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
mike  that  statement  now ;  but  if  any  one 
entertained  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  he 
begged  to  refer  them  to  Lord  Viscount 
Melbourne  in  confirmation  of  what  he  now 
stated.  He  believed  the  noble  Lord 
whom  he  now  saw  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  was  not  then  in  town.  He 
did  communicate  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  at  the  head  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  (Sir  John  Hobhouse,)  and 
be  would  confirm  what  be  now  stated, 
8«ft{^il  Charles  Manners  Sutton)  returned 


from  Windsor  on  the  Saturday  morning. 
When  he  returned  he  stated  to  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  his  Majesty's 
command  to  wait  on  him,  and  that,  on 
doing  so,  he  had  been  directed  by  his 
Majesty  to  survey  Buckingham-house  and 
gardens,  and  report  thereon.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  suggested  to  send  for 
Mr.  Blore  the  architect,  to  accompany 
him  on  the  occasion,  which  he  did.  He 
went  over  Buckingham  palace  with  Mr. 
Blore,  and  he  drew  up  his  report,  which 
he  was  to  send  to  the  King.  Before, 
however,  he  sent  it  to  the  King,  he  brought 
it  and  showed  it  to  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  then  he  sent  it  to  Brighton. 
He  received  an  acknowledgment  of  it  from 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  and  there  terminated 
his  communication  with  his  Majesty.  Sub- 
sequently the  late  Government  was  dis- 
solved, and  it  had  been  laid  to  his  (Sir 
Charles  Manners  Sutton's)  charge,  that 
he  had  been  intriguing  for  its  dissolution. 
Now,  upon  such  a  point,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  man  to  speak  but  upon  the  sanction 
of  his  own  personal  honour.  Under  that 
sanction,  he  now  declared  that 'he  had  no 
anticipation  of  such  an  event,  and  that 
the  first  information  he  received  of  it  was 
from  an  article  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers.  In  fact,  he  heard  nothing,  he 
knew  nothing  of  it  before.  He  feared  that 
he  was  becoming  tedious.  The  question, 
however,  was  one  involving  his  personal 
honour  and  character,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  extend  its  indulgence  to 
him.  The  next  charge  he  had  seen  made 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  busied  him- 
self respecting  the  formation  of  the  present 
Government.  The  only  overt  act  advanced 
to  substantiate  that  charge  was,  that  he 
had  attended  the  Privy  Council.  He  cer- 
tainly did  attend  it,  and  he  would  state 
the  facts  upon  that  point.  On  the  Mon- 
day following  the  resignation  of  the  late 
Ministers  his  Majesty  came  to  town,  and 
he  (Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton)  received 
his  Majesty's  commands  to  attend  him  at 
St.  James's.  He  went  there  accordingly 
— he  saw  there  many  Members  of  his 
Majesty's  late  Government.  They  bad 
audiences.  He  (Sir  Charles  Manners 
Sutton)  had  none.  After  their  audiences 
were  over,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  bad 
an  audiencei  and  then  a  message  came 
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out  to  all  those  in  tbe  outer  room  who  I  Office  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  day 
were  Privy  Councillors  to  go  in  and  sit  in    ailter   day,    previous    to    his    right  hon* 


Privy  Council ;  upon  that  he,  having  re- 
ceived that  summons,  went  in.  The  other 
summonses  which  he  received  to  attend 
were  in  tbe  form  of  a  printed  notice;  and 
those   right  hon.   Gentlemen  who   were 
Privy    Councillors   were    aware    that   a 
printed  notice  to  attend  a  Privy  Council 
never  stated  the  matter  for  deliberation. 
There  was  this  difference  between  those 
Privy  Councils  and   Committees  of  the 
Privy  Council,  that,  in  the  former,  mere 
matters  of  form  were  transacted..  It  would 
be  impossible  to  go  into  a  minute  detail 
of  the  business  that  was  transacted  at 
those  Privy  Councils,  for,  although  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  might 
be  a  great  temptation  to  state  the  details, 
he  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  obligation  of  a  Privy  Councillor 
to  do  so.     Many  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  Privy  Councillors,  and  the 
Council   books  were  open  for   their  in- 
spection.    He  (Sir  Charles  Manners  Sut- 
ton) would  satisfy  himself  with  saying, 
that  at  no  one  of  the  Privy  Councils  that 
he  had  attended  had  any  business  been 
done  but  of  the  most  formal  description. 
The   next  charge   that  had  been   made 
against  him  was  for  busying  himself  in 
the  formation  of  the  present  Government, 
When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  returned  from 
Italy,  and  took  upon  himself  that  station 
which  he  now  filled,  he  did  him  (Sir  Charles 
Manners  Sutton)  the  honour  to  send  to 
his  house,  expressing  a  wish  to  see  him. 
That  was  the  day  after  the  right  hon. 
Baronet    arrived,    and  pursuant    to   his 
request,  he  (Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton) 
willingly  attended  upon  him.     With  the 
exception  of  that  visit,  and  of  another 
which  he  paid  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  sanction 
and  signature  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  order  to  make  good  the 
payment  at    the    Bank  of   England    of 
the  salaries  of  the  Clerks  of  the  House 
—  with    those    two    single    exceptions, 
from  the  time  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  assumed  the  Government  up  to  the 
present  moment,  it  so  happened,  that  he 
(Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton)  never  was 
inside   the  right  hon.   Baronet's  house. 
But  he  had   perhaps    gone   too   far  in 
noticing  such  a  point.     But  really,  when 
his  visits,  as  reported  in  the  Court  Circu- 
lar,  were  made  matters  of  charge — when, 
he  was  accused  of  being  at  the  Home 


Friend's  return,  and  of  his  being  with  the 
Duke   of  Wellington    week   after    week 
subsequent  to  his  right    hon.    Friend's 
return,  he  must  dispose  of  them  by  saying 
there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  such 
statements.  When  he  saw  such  statements 
appearing  day  after  day   in    the    Court 
Circular  J  he  thought  at  first  it  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  accident,  but  the  perti- 
nacity in   the  repetition  of  them  induced 
him  to  think  otherwise.     He  should  have 
felt  it  a  high  honour  to  have  called  so 
often  upon  his  noble  Friend  and  his  right 
hon.  Friend ;  but  he  should  have  consi- 
dered it  an  act  of  impertinence  to  have  so 
obtruded  himself  upon  them  without  hav- 
ing business  with  them.     Now,  as  to  the 
charge  against  him  with  respect  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  Government,  he 
would  boldly,  and  at  once  say,  that  with 
the  exception  of  his  knowledge,  in  com- 
mon with  the  public,  of  the  appointment 
of  his  right  hon,  friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
the  Lord   Chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  he   had   never    advised,   he 
had    never  suggested,   he  never   was   in 
any  way  consulted,  and  he  never  knew 
of  the  appointment   of  any  oue  indivi- 
dual till  after  it    had  taken  place.     So 
much  with  regard  to  that  charge.      He 
now  came  to  the  third  charge — namely, 
that  he  had  counselled  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  Parliament;  and  the   overt  act 
charged  against  him  in  this  instance  was, 
that  he  was  present  at  the  Privy  Council, 
from  which  the  proclamation  for  dissolu- 
tion emanated.     Now  he  begged  to  say, 
that  he  was  not  present  at  that  Privy 
Council.     He  was  not  summoned  to  it. 
He  never  did  advise,  he  never  did  coun- 
sel, he  never  was  consulted  with  regard 
to — he  never  had  anything  to  do  with — 
th^ dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament;  and 
so  little  did  he  know  of  the  steps  that  had 
been  taken  on  the  subject,  that  owing  to 
an  accident  of  indisposition  in  his  own 
house,  he  did  not  know  of  the  fact,  until 
it  was  announced  in   the  Gazette,     He 
was  aware  of  the  fact  too  late  to  save  the 
post  that  night,  and  he  was  in  reality  put 
to  much  inconvenience  in  sending  off  an 
announcement  of  the  event  to  his  consti- 
tuents as  early  as  he  could  have  wished. 
He  stood  differently  from  his  right  hon. 
colleague.    His  right  hon.  coUeagoe  had 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  canvass 
before  he  could  do  so.    Fotlber  he  would 
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state,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty, 
being  Speaker,  to  make  any  communica- 
tion to  his  constituents  until  Parliament 
was  actually  dissolved.  He  must  again 
apologize  to  the  House  for  the  length  of 
time  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  its 
attention  on  this  subject.  He  would 
repeat,  that,  with  respect  to  the  three 
charges  of  his  having  had  any  communi- 
cation with  any  human  being,  at  any 
time,  or  upon  any  occasion,  in  reference 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  last  Government, 
or  any  interference  at  all  in  any  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  Government,  or  any 
thing  to  do  in  the  way  of  advising, 
suggesting,  or  counselling  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  Parliament,  he  would 
say  as  to  each  and  all  of  those  charges, 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  the 
strongest  sanction  that  could  be  given  to 
his  assertion,  on  the  credit  and  honour  of 
a  Gentleman,  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  utterly  without  founda- 
tion. He  had  felt,  that  it  was  but  re- 
spectful on  his  part  towards  the  House 
to  say  so  much.  As  he  had  said  before, 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  being  their 
servant  for  a  long  period,  and  there  was 
no  disgrace  which  he  should  feel  so  much 
as  its  being  the  impression  of  the  House, 
that  he  (Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton)  had 
discredited  their  repeated  choice  of  him. 
With  respect  to  the  proposition  before 
the  House,  as  to  who  would  be  the  6ttest 
person  to  place  in  the  Chair,  he  was  sure 
that  the  House  would  concur  with  him 
when  he  said,  as  an  honest  man,  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  be  elected,  or  he  (Sir 
Charles  Manners  Sutton)  should  be  re- 
elected, fell  to  nothing  compared  with  the 
vindication  of  personal  character.  With 
respect  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  been  proposed  in  opposition  to  him, 
he  hoped  that  he  would  believe,  that  he 
spoke  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  sin- 
cerity when  he  said,  that  no  man  could 
rate  his  talents  higher  than  he  did,  and 
that  he  should  feel  it  no  disparagement 
in  being  considered  second  to  him.  He 
would  now  conclude,  but  before  he  did 
so,  perhaps  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  express  a  wish — which  was  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
which  belonged  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  Chair — that  with  the  ter- 
mination of  this  Debate,  whatever  the 
result   might    be,    would    terminate  all 


angry  and  acrimonious  feelings.  He  ex- 
pressed that  wish  for  the  sake  of  the  dig* 
nity  of  Parliament,  and  the  decency  of 
their  proceedings;  and  he  expressed . it, 
too,  because,  speaking  from  long  expe- 
rience, unless  it  was  so,  it  would  be  ran- 
possible  for  any  Speaker,  be  he  whom  he 
might,  to  discharge  his  duties  usefully  to 
the  public,  acceptably  to  the  House,  or 
satisfactorily  to  himself. 

Mr.  Abercromby  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — Sir^  while  I  am  duly  sensible  of 
the  honour  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
me,  in  having  been  selected  by  others  as 
a  person  qualified  to  be  recommended  to 
the  favour  of  the  House  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
very  great  disadvantage  under  which  I 
must  labour  from  finding  myself  opposed 
to  a  Gentleman,  who  so  long  has  filled 
the  Chair,  and  whose  repeated  re-election 
has  marked  the  sense  which  has  been  en- 
tertained of  his  services.  This  and  other 
considerations  were  so  strongly  felt  by 
me  that  I  was  most  anxious  to  decline  the 
application  of  my  friends  to  permit  them 
to  place  me  in  my  present  position.  I 
have,  however  yielded  my  own  inclina- 
tions and  opinions  to  the  judgment  of 
others,  in  whom  I  confide,  and  whatever 
the  decision  of  the  House  may  be,  I 
shall  always  reflect  with  great  satisfaction 
upon  the  proof  which  has  thus  been 
afforded  to  me,  that  I  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  friends,  whom  I  respect  and 
esteem.  My  thanks  are  especially  due 
to  my  two  honoured  friends  who  have 
recommended  me  in  terms  dictated  by 
their  old  friendship,  and  not,  as  all  must 
know,  by  the  merits  of  the  individual  to 
whom  those  terms  have  been  applied. 
Sir,  the  House  is  now  required  to  perform 
its  first  and  most  important  duty  in  select- 
ing the  individual  whom  it  would  call  into 
its  service.  Feeling  that  the  decision 
ought  to  be  governed  by  the  judgment 
that  may  be  formed  of  the  past  conduct 
in  life  of  any  one  who  may  be  proposed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  I  have 
thought  it  most  respectful  and  becoming 
to  take  no  part,  but  patiently  to  abide 
the  event.  Under  this  impression  I  should 
have  had  little  more  to  address  to  the 
House;  but  as  the  House  cannot  fail  to 
know  that  the  contest  has  been  conducted 
out  of  doors  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  which  I  am  sure  will  prevail  within 
these  walls,  it  has  occurred  to  roe,  that  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  vindicated 
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himself  (and  in  doiog  so  he  has  acted 
most  naturally)  from  charges  which  have 
not  been  maae  in  the  course  of  the  De- 
batCp  I  may  be  subject  to  observation  if  I 
do  not  do  so  likewise.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, suffer  in  the  judgment  of  this  House, 
whatever  I  mav  suffer  elsewhere,  if  on  the 
whole  I  deem  it  most  correct  not  to  ob- 
trude upon  the  consideration  of  the 
House  what  affects  only  myself  person- 
ally, and  the  rather,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  before  many  days  of  the 
Session  have  passed,  a  Motion  will  be 
made,  which  will  bring  the  matter  to 
which  I  refer,  and  which  has  been  so 
much  the  subject  of  discussion  out  of 
doors,  under  the  consideration  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  My  opinion,  on 
the  leading  political  questions,  which  have 
been  discussed  during  the  time  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House, 
have  been,  I  hope,  clear  and  distinct.  If 
I  were  now  to  pretend,  that  the  fact  were 
otherwise,  I  should  be  contradicted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  my  life ;  and  I  hope 
that  those  opinions,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  have  always  been  adopted  from 
conviction,  and  maintained  with  sincerity. 
Whoever  is  called  upon  to  fill  the  Chair 
of  this  House,  must  know,  that  be  is 
always  acting  in  the  preseoce  of  a  critical 
and  vigilant  assembly.  He  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  proper  regard  for  his  own 
fame,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty.  These  considerations  may  not  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  guarantees  for  im- 
partiality of  conduct ;  but  at  least  they 
deserve  to  bo  numbered  among  the  most 
powerful  and  strongest  motives  that  can 
act  on  a  well-regulated  and  honourable 
mind.  I  shall  now  submit  myself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  and  will  only 
add  the  expression  of  my  fervent  wish 
that  the  decision  of  the  House  may  be 
such  as  to  contribute  to  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  that  just  authority,  and  of 
those  real  and  substantial  rights  and  pri- 
vileges which  have  been  assigned  to  this 
House  by  the  constitution  of  our  country ; 
and  that  the  business  of  this  House  may 
be  conducted  with  that  order,  regularity, 
and  decorum  which  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  command  the  respect,  and  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  whose  Re- 
presentatives we  are. 

Lord  Stanley  addressed  the  House  to 
the  following  effect : — Sir,  as  I  conceive  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  other  Gentleman 
will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 


the  House  beyond  those  whose  names 
have  already  been  laid  before  it,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  considered  as  impertinently 
intruding  myself  on  the  attention  of  the 
House,  for  I  confess  that  I  feel  anxious  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  the 
grounds  for  the  vote  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  give  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
doing  so  I  am  anxious,  in  a  question 
which  partakes  in  some  degree  of  a  per- 
sonal and  political  consideration,  to  state 
my  views,  without  offence  to  either  of  the 
two  Gentlemen  who  have  been  put  in 
nomination,  for  both  of  whom  I  entertain 
an  unfeigned  personal  respect,  from  both  of 
whom  I  am  divided  by  no  unimportant  dif- 
ference of  political  opinion,  and  without  of- 
fence to  those  personal  friends  from  whom  I 
feel  myself  compelled  to  differ  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  had  the  honour — and  an  honour 
I  shall  ever  feel  it —  to  have  been  for  four 
years  a  Member  of  that  Administration 
over  which  Earl  Grey  presided.  I  yield  to 
no  Member  of  that  Government,  or  of  this 
House,  in  attachment  to  that  which  has 
been  put  forward  as  the  great  principle 
involved  in  this  question — I  mean  the 
principle  of  Reform.  I  yield  to  no  Mem- 
ber of  that  or  any  other  Government  in 
my  attachment  to  liberal  principles.  I 
will  venture  to  say,  I  am  second  to  none 
in  the  zeal  with  which  I  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  those  principles.  In  1833, 
when  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  was 
re-elected,  I  did  not  express  my  senti- 
ments on  that  occasion ;  I  concurred 
most  fully  and  most  cordially  not  only 
in  the  course  then  pursued,  and  in 
the  praises  which  from  every  side  of  the 
House  were  bestowed  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  below  me,  but  I  was  also  of 
opinion  that  no  political  question  could 
arise,  no  difference  of  political  opinion 
could  be  sufficient,  to  counterbalance  the 
inestimable  advantages  which  the  country 
would  derive  from  the  services  of  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  was  of  that 
opinion  then — I  am  of  that  opinion  now ; 
and  when  I  came  down  to  the  House  this 
day  I  must  confess  I  did  expect  to  hear  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  difference  of 
circumstances  which  caused  their  opinions 
in  1831  and  1835  to  be  so  totally  different. 
I  came  down  to  the  House  with  the  belief, 
founded  on  a  communication  neither  with 
the  one  side  nor  with  the  other-^founded 
upon  nothing  except  upon  that  persevering 
system  of  attack  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
public  papers  on  the  character  of  the 
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right  boo*  Gentleman  below  me — that 
disclosures  were  now  to  be  made  afTectiog 
his  impartiality  of  conduct  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  high  duties  intrusted  to  him, 
which  would  call  upon  the  House  to  per- 
form the  painful  act  of  justice — but  an 
act  of  justice  it  would  have  been — of  pro- 
nouncing him  a  convicted  intriguer.  Now, 
what  has  been  the  course  which  my  hon. 
Friend,  who  proposed  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Edinburgh  has  pur- 
sued ?  and,  in  making  the  inquiry,  1  beg 
to  say,  that  no  man  entertains  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  temper,  of  the  judgment, 
of  the  consistency  of  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  of  the  correctness  of  the  poli- 
tical principles  he  has  advocated  than  I 
entertain.  Why,  my  hon.  Friend  came 
forward  and  stated  broadly,  that,  with 
insinuations,  with  charges,  with  accusa- 
tions, he  had  nothing  to  do ;  that  person- 
ally and  publicly  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
below  him  stood  as  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  House,  as  he  had  stood  before ;  that 
all  the  eulogiums  that  had  been  passed 
upon  him  might  still  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  and  repeated  with  the  assent  of 
the  House ;  but  that  a  great  principle — 
a  great  principle — was  involved  in  his 
election.  Thehon.  Gentleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Ord),  who  seconded 
the  nomination  of  the  right  hon,  and 
learned  Member  for  Edinburgh,  followed 
in  the  same  course,  and  explained  a  little 
more  fully  what  the  general  principle  was — 
a  point  which,  up  to  this  moment,  however, 
has  been  left  in  my  mind,  at  least,  in  some 
degree  of  doubt.  Both  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men have  declared  that  no  charge  is  made 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  below 
me.  If  charges  have  been  insinuated 
elsewhere,  they  are  not  prosecuted  in  this 
house.  The  House  of  Commons  can  not 
take  cognizance  of  them,  nor  can  the  least 
advantage  be  taken  of  them  to  prejudice 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  judgment 
of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  1  am  convinced,  from  what  has 
fallen  from  him,  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
position ;  a  tacit  acquittal  was  not 
enough  ;  he  had  felt  that  in  the  position 
in  which  his  friends  desired  to  place  him 
he  ought  not  only  to  be  unconvicted  but 
unsuspected.  He  had  felt  that  his  claim 
to  their  support  would  rest  upon  his  refu- 
tation of  a  charge  insinuated  elsewhere 
and  not  repeated  there;    but  a  charge. 


in  fact,  that  he  was  disqualified  by 
his  conduct  from  filling  the  Chair  of 
that  House.  I  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  has  met  the  charge. 
He  has  met  it  boldly — he  has  met  it  fairly 
— he  has  met  it  manfully — he  has  met  it 
unanswered — and  he  has  met  it  without 
the  apprehension  of  being  answered.  I 
say,  that  upon  these  grounds  the  House  of 
Commons  can  not  degrade  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  from  the  situation  he  has  so 
long  held.  I  come  then  to  the  question 
of  the  public  principle  involved  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  House.  Why,  what  is  that 
public  principle  which  is  so  deeply  involved 
in  the  present  question,  that  it  is  im- 
portant, that  it  is  essential,  that  the  House 
should  not  give  it  the  go-by,  and  should 
not  allow  even  the  qualifications  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me,  pre-emi- 
nent as  they  are  admitted  on  all  sides  to 
be  to  counter-balance  it?  That  public 
principle  is  that  the  person  we  elect  to  fill 
the  office  of  Speaker  should  be  known  to 
entertain  opinions  in  conformity  with  the 
majority  of  the  House.  Is  this  a  new  pro- 
position ;  or  was  it  not  advanced  by  a 
certain  portion  of  those  who  supported 
Lord  Grey's  Administration  in  the  year 
1833  ?  Was  that  proposition  not  met  by 
Lord  Grey's  Administration  with  the  decla- 
ration, that  that  public  principle  was  not 
one  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
day,  ought  to  bear  on  the  case  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  below  me.  Why,  if  this 
were  a  great  public  principle  they  had  given 
it  the  go-by  in  1831,  and  they  had  given  it 
the  go-by  in  1833.  I  do  not  question  the 
consistency  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
entertained  the  same  opinion  in  1831  and 
in  1833.  I  contend  that  in  following  up  the 
opinion  which  I  entertained  in  common 
with  them  in  1833  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
vindicate  the  vote  which  I  am  now  about 
to  give  in  consistency  and  conformity 
with  the  vote  which,  as  a  member  of  Lord 
Grey's  Government,  I  then  gave.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  case  of  1833  was  not  one 
of  an  alarming  or  extraordinary  descrip- 
tion ;  that  there  were  no  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  it ;  that  there  was  no 
immediate  public  question  at  issue ;  that 
there  was  no  question  on  which  a  mistake 
could  arise — no  question  on  which  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  country  had  been  made. 
But  what  did  the  House  say  to  1831—- to 
May,  1831 — when  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  country,  Involving  the  whole  of  the 
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principles  of  the  Reform  Bill — involving 
the  very  existence  of  the  Reform  Bill — in- 
volving the  question  whether  the  country 
and  the  Parliament  would  have  or  would 
not  have  Reform  ?  Now  was  there  ever 
a  question  on  which  a  public  principle  was 
80  broadly  put  forward  as  the  very  basis 
and  ground-work  of  the  discussion — that 
very  question  being  the  first  measure  the 
Parliament  must  consider — the  first  ques- 
tion they  must  necessarily  determine  ? 
What  was  the  first  act  of  that  Parliament  ? 
Why,  the  first  act  of  that  Parliament — 
the  first  act  of  that  Reform  Administra- 
tion in  the  very  agony  and  struggle  for 
the  Reform  Bill  itself — was  to  propose  to 
the  House,  and  to  unanimously  adopt  a 
Speaker,  whose  very  principles  were  in 
opposition  to  that  measure.  I  might  re- 
auire  of  the  bon.  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Abercromby  to 
point  out  in  what  respect  the  circum- 
stances of  1833  and  1835  so  far  differ 
that  we  should  now  elect  a  different 
Speaker;  but  I  have  pointed  out  to  him 
that  in  one  respect,  at  least,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  times  are  not 
stronger — they  are  not  so  strong — with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  Speaker 
agreeing  in  political  principles  with  the 
majority  of  the  House ;  there  being  now 
no  great  principles  at  issue,  as  they  were 
in  1831.  What  then  are  the  different 
circumstances  which  warrant  such  oppo- 
site conduct  ?  I  ask  again  and  again ; 
and  I  know  not  what  those  circumstances 
are,  except  I  am  to  take  the  doctrine  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  seconder  of  Mr. 
Abercromby,  and  that  doctrine  is  that 
this  is  not  a  test  of  principle,  but  a  test  of 
the  strength  of  party.  We  are  told  it  is 
essential  that  the  Crown  should  not  be 
deluded,  and  that  no  mistake  should  exist 
as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  House ;  that 
no  mistake  in  1833  could  have  existed — 
that  no  mistake  in  1831  could  have  existed 
— because  upon  both  these  occasions  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  asserted  the  Govern- 
ment wielding  the  whole  power  of  the 
majority,  in  proposing  a  Speaker  merely 
consented  to  a  sacrifice  to  the  expediency 
of  the  moment.  If  it  were  a  great  public 
principle  no  expediency,  nothing  on  earth 
ought  to  have  allowed  a  Government  or 
an  Opposition  to  sacriBce  it.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  savs  circumstances  have 
now  materially  changed.  They  are 
changed   in    one    respect   certainly — we 


were  in  office  in  1833,  we  are  not  in  office 
in  1835.     I  really  don't  mean  to  say  thfi 
invidiously.     Hon.  Gentlemen  may,  per- 
haps, not  believe  me  when  I  say  I  speak 
in   all  sincerity,  and  I  use  the  words  of 
one  of  the   hon.    Gentlemen  who    pro- 
posed Mr.  Abercomby.     Referring  to  the 
words  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
used,  I  find  that  it  was  stated  by  him, 
that  the  difference  between  the  case  of 
1833  and  1835  was  this,  that  in  1833  the 
Government  who   proposed  the  Speaker 
had  a  certain  and  decided  majority,  and 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  majority 
might  be  less;  therefore,   said  the  hon. 
Gentleman  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
take    this    opportunity   of  signifying   to 
the  Crown,  that  we  have  no  confidence  in 
the  existing  Administration.     Is  that  the 
principle  ?    I  ask  again,  is  that  the  princi- 
ple ?     If  it  be,  I  say  unhesitatingly,  that 
an  act  of  grosser  injustice — an  act  savour- 
ing more  of  resentment  than  of  justice — 
cannot  be  perpetrated  than  to  take  the 
decision  of  that  question  upon  a  matter 
which  materially  affects  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  speak  this  openly  and  plainly :  and  I  say^ 
moreover,  that  if  it  really  be  the  intention 
to   try  the  strength  of  parties,  let  that 
question   be    manfully  brought  to    issue 
upon  an  address  for  the  removal  of  the 
present  Ministry  from  office;  but  do  not 
injure  and  damage  the  character  of  an  in- 
dividual to  decide  a  party  question.     Do 
not  commit  such  an  injustice  as  to  remove 
— and  I  appeal  to  the  honour  and  candour 
of  every  Gentleman  in  thi%  House,  when  I 
ask  if  it  be  not  an  act  of  injustice  to  re- 
move— a  Speaker  against  whom  you  have 
not  only  admitted  that  there  is  no  per^ 
sonal  charge,  but  whom  you  have  admitted 
to  be  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  sta- 
tion, personally  and  individually.     I  ask 
again,  is  it  not  an  act  of  injustice  to  re- 
move him  for  the  mere  purpose  of  testing 
the  strength  of  party.     But  we  are  told, 
that  by  the  election  of  a  Speaker  this  day 
we  are  to  judge  what  are  the  principles, 
what  the  political  opinions,  what  the  ex- 
pectations and  views  of  the  hon.  Members 
of  this  House.     I  ask,  then,  whether  it  be 
put  to  the  House  broadly  and  distinctly, 
that  the  election  of  either  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  nominated  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  majority  of 
the    House  coincide    with  the   principles 
and  opinions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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ivho  may  be  placed  in  the  Chair.  Will 
•those  Gentlemen  who  intended  to  support 
Mr.  Abercromby,  declare  that  his  princi- 
ples are  their  principles^  that  his  politics 
«re  their  politics,  and  that  by  his  public 
declarations  they  are  to  be  bound  ?  I  am 
qnite  sure  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Surrey,  (Mr.  Denison)  will  not 
make  any  such  statement ;  that  hon.  Oen-^ 
tleman  has  been  throughout  his  life  too 
steady  and  consistent  a  supporter  of  the 
Whig  party  to  hold  himself  bound  by  the 
opinions  or  principles  professed  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh, But  if  this  be  the  question,  and  if 
the  case  be  so  put  that  by  ray  supporting 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  I  am  to  be  understood  as  inti- 
mating my  concurrence  in  the  opinions 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  professes ,  I 
must  beg  to  say  that  from  those  opinions 
I  widely  dissent ;  and  that  being  so  called 
upon,  1  see  in  that  call  a  ground  for  re- 
fusing to  support  him.  There  are  many 
questions  on  which  I  difter  most  widely 
from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Edinburgh.  I  am  opposed  to — he  is 
the  supporter  of — Triennial  Parliaments, or 
at  least  he  advocates  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  Parliaments.  I  am  opposed  to — 
and  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
is  inclined  to  support — the  Vote  by  Ballot ; 
and  I  have  without  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  enjoyed  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  conclusively,  I  believe 
made  up  my  mind  against  the  voluntary 
principle  as  applied  to  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment. I  baye  freely  and  openly  stated 
three  points  of  political  difference  on  the 
most  important  questions  that  can  well  be 
brought  before  the  House,  and  I  state 
them  in  answer  to  those  who  say  that  they 
are  bound  to  support  that  candidate,  with 
whose  political  views  and  political  opini- 
ons, their  own  coincide.  [No,  no!]  Is 
it  not  so?  Why,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  test  of  party  strength  and  public 
principle  ?  Either  we  are  to  support  by 
our  votes,  and  declare  our  agreement  with 
the  principles  of  the  candidates,  or  we  are 
not.  In  the  former  case  I  cannot  vote  for 
tlie  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  op- 
posite ;  in  the  latter,  the  House  indicates 
no  opinion,  and  the  decision  of  the  Ques- 
tion cannot  be  received  by  the  country  as 
a  test  of  political  strength.  One  of  these 
alternatives  we  must  abide  bv,  and  I 
leave  to  those  Gentlemen  who  intend 
to  vote  in  opposition  to  the  right  hon. 
VOL.  XXVI.  {£2} 


Gentleman  below  me,  to  state  on  which 
of  these  grounds  they  rest  their  case ;  but 
by  one  of  these  two  alternatives,  the 
House  must  be  guided  in  forming  its  deci- 
sion. It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to 
bring  before  the  House  the  name  of  any 
individual,  still  less  without  having  pre- 
viously, from  motives  of  delicacy,  con- 
sulted with,  or  named,  the  subject  to  him, 
I  confess,  however,  that  if  I  were  bound 
to  make  an  exception,  and  to  name  a 
Gentleman  whom  I  thought,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  House,  and  from  his  ex- 
perience— setting  aside  the  claims  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me,  and  sup« 
posing  that  he  were  no  longer  a  candidate, 
or  nominated  for  the  office  of  Speaker — 
was  most  competent  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office — if  I  were  to  select 
the  individual  whom  I  thought  best  quali- 
fied to  do  justice  to  it — if  I  were  called 
upon  to  select  from  among  those  whom 
I  have  heard  named,  a  Gentleman  whose 
opinions  approach  most  nearly  to  my  own, 
and  whom  I  should  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  supporting,  I  should  most  un- 
doubtedly name  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  S.  Rice.)  If  I  were  called  upon  to 
indicate  my  accordance  with  the  political 
opinions  of  any  man,  I  believe  my  senti- 
ments, with  certain  slight  differences,  ac- 
cord more  nearly  with  those  of  that  right 
hon.  Friend  than  with  those  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
I  only  put  a  case,  for  I  entirely  disclaim 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  urged  on  this 
occasion,  namely,  that  the  choice  of  a 
Speaker  is  a  test  of  the  political  opinions 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  agree,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  political  principles  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me ;  I 
do  not  agree,  as  is  also  well  known, 
in  the  political  opinions  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Edinburgh  ;  but 
I  stand  upon  those  declarations  which  I 
have  before  made ;  and,  consistently  with 
my  public  opinions,  already  recorded 
consistently  with  the  opinions  I  conscien- 
tiously entertain,  and  the  more  strongly 
after  knowing  that  charges  which  ha^ 
been  insinuated,  are  not  only  not  urged, 
but  challenged  to  be  urged,  and  triumph- 
antly refuted — I  cannot  vote  against  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  In  justice,  in 
candour,  and  in  honesty,  I  must  say,  that 
no  case  has  been  made  out  for  withdraw- 
ing that  support  which  you  have  given, 
and  cheerfully  given,  to  the  right  hon. 
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Qentleman  below  me  for  so  many  yearsi 
and  to  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  there- 
fore, on  public  grounds,  and  on  public 
grounds  alone,  not  on  party  considerations, 
and  not  from  agreeing  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  political  opinion,  my  hum- 
ble, but  cordial  support  must  be  given. 

Mr»  Abercrowby  was  understood  to  say, 
that  he  did  not  understand  on  what  au- 
thority the  noble  Lord  had  represented 
him  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  the  vo- 
luntary principle,  as  applicable  to  the 
Church  Establishment, 

Lord  Stanley  begged  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  pardon.  What  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  meant  to  say  was,  that  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
principle,  and  that  he  believed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not. 

Mr.  Abercromby  assured  the  noble  Lord 
that  there  were  records  of  his  opinions  in 
existence  which  showed  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Robert  Ferguson  said,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly painful  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  the  House  on  this 
occasion,  the  more  particularly  from  the 
feelings  of  personal  friendship  I  entertain 
for  Sir  Charles  Sutton.  But  I  trust  the 
House  will  bear  with  me  in  consequence 
of  the  painful  situation  in  which  I  find 
myself  placed.  At  an  early  period,  when 
I  perceived  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
serious  division  on  the  Speakership,  and 
that  Mr.  Abercromby  would  be  nominated 
in  opposition  to  Sir  Charles  Manners 
Sutton,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
real  fact,  and  from  undoubted  authority  I 
was  informed  that  Mr.  Abercromby  had 
declined  being  put  in  nomination.  I  still 
thought  it  probable  that  there  might  be  a 
division  and  resistance  to  the  re-election 
of  the  late  Speaker,  but  that  it  would  not 
be  viewed  as  an  important  party  ques- 
tion. On  this  conviction,  I  certainly  then 
allowed  a  communication  to  be  made  to 
Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  intimating 
that  I  should  not  vote  against  him.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  intense  in- 
terest now  attached  to  the  present  vote 
— and  considering  it  of  the  greatest  con- 
stitutional importance  with  my  own 
known  and  decided  hostility  to  the  pre- 
sent Government — if  I  haci  felt  myself 
entirely  a  free  man,  I  should  on  this  oc- 
casion, on  public  grounds  alone,  have 
most  unquestionably  voted  against  my 
own  brother;  and  in  doing  so,  have  felt 
that  I  neither  should  have  sacrificed  my 


freedom  of  action,  nor  any  feelinga  of 
friendship,  regard,  or  attachment.  Situ- 
ated, however,  as  I  have  already  de- 
scribed myself  to  be,  I  had  resolved  to  be 
absent  on  this  occasion.  But  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby having  allowed  himself  to  be  no- 
minated, the  universal  demand  on  every 
Reformer  throughout  the  country  to  vote 
for  him  has  become  most  decided.  My 
own  constituents  have  been,  on  good 
grounds,  loud  in  their  demands  upon 
me  to  perform  my  duty.  Many  electors 
who  have  in  various  instances  made  great 
sacrifices  in  my  support,  have  a  full  right 
to  require  of  me  the  return  they  are  enti- 
tled to  expect.  The  demands  made  on 
me  became  so  urgent,  that  1  resolved  to 
come  to  town  and  appeal  to  Sir  Charles 
Sutton  himself  for  a  release  from  the 
understanding  not  to  vote  against  him. 
Not  a  friend  around  me  knew  my  intention 
till  I  arrived  in  town.  I  resolved,  being  so 
imperatively  called  upon,  to  recur  to  Sir 
Charles  himself.  In  his  answer.  Sir 
Charles  unfortunately  chooses  to  consider 
his  own  individual  character  and  honour 
to  be  at  stake.  This  leaves  me  exactly  in 
the  situation  in  which  I  had  unfortttnately 
placed  myself.  I  hold  his  character  not 
to  be  at  all  at  stake.  This  struggle  has 
become  a  great  and  important  constitu- 
tional question.  If  I  had  thoaght  it 
otherwise,  I  should  never  have  appealed 
to  him  on  the  subject.  This,  Sir,  is  my 
position  in  relation  to  the  question  before 
the  House.  I  thank  the  House  for  their 
indulgence  in  listening  to  my  statement, 
but  whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
my  conduct,  I  trust  in  God  no  shade  of 
dishonour  will  ever  attach  to  me  from 
feeling  myself,  in  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned,  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  vote 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  dictated 
by  my  principles. 

Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  begged 
permission  to  offer  a  very  few  words  rela- 
tive to  what  had  just  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ferguson).  He 
begged  to  assure  that  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  he  referred  him  to  that  with  respect 
to  which  he  could  labour  under  no  mistake, 
that  he  (Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton)  bad 
never  held  him  to  any  intention  he  might 
have  expressed  with  reference  to  himself. 
It  was  perfectly  true,  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  stated,  that  application  had  been 
made  to  him  (Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton) 
to  know  whether,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  different   view   the  hon.  Gentleman 
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had  taken  of  the  subject,  he  would  release 
that  hoft.  Geutlemaa  from  the  intention 
he  had  previously  communicated.  What 
was  his  answer?  His  reply  was — and 
he  appealed  for  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment to  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself — 
that  he  advised  him  to  take  that  course 
which  should  honestly  and  conscientiously 
satisfy  his  own  mindi  and  that,  whatever 
that  course  was,  he  might  depend  on  its 
proving  satisfactory  to  him.  This  was 
the  first  answer;  it  was  then  pressed  upon 
him  (Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton)  that 
he  should  make  this  his  own  act.  His 
reply  was,  that  if  the  question  did  not 
involve  a  great  personal  imputation  upon 
his  conduct  and  character,  he  might ;  but 
that  as  he  felt  it  did,  and  as  he  could  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  an  impartial 
person,  he  would  only  beg  to  refer  the 
hoD.  Gentleman  once  again  to  the  test  of 
bis  own  honourable  feeling,  adding,  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  satisfied  other  honour- 
able men  by  his  conduct  on  the  occasion, 
he  could  not  fail  to  satisfy  him. 

Mr.  /Zo^erZ/'er^uson  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  bad  stated,  that  his 
honour  and  character  were  at  stake,  and 
on  that  ground  his  determination  had  been 
founded.     He  then  left  the  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  unwilling  to 
prolong  the  Debate  by  any  observations 
of  bis ;  but  after  what  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  Earl  Grey's  Govern- 
ment, he  felt  he  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  his  own  feelings  if  he  did  not 
offer  some  explanation  of  the  vote  he  was 
about  to  give.  In  the  very  beginning  and 
outset  of  his  explanation,  he  must  vindi- 
cate, on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  right  of  electing  the  Member 
whom  they  please  to  fill  the  office  of  their 
Speaker.  If  his  noble  Friend's  principle 
were  to  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
there  was  an  end  at  once  to  the  option  of 
the  House  as  to  whom  they  would  place 
in  the  Chair.  His  noble  Friend  had 
stated,  that  he  expected  an  attempt  would 
have  been  made  to  fix  on  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
the  character  of  a  dishonoured  and  con- 
victed intriguer,  and  that  upon  such 
grounds  the  House  would  have  been  called 
on  to  reject  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
claim  to  the  Chair.  His  noble  Friend 
also  seemed  to  think,  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  charge,  the  House  was  bound 
to  ie«^ect  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    If 


such  were  really  the  question  on  this  occa- 
sion then  was  all  power  of  choice  at  an  end 
on  the  part  of  the  House.     For,  accord- 
ing to  his  noble  Friend's  doctrine,  there 
was  no  need  of  anything  in  future  to  decide 
the  choice  of  Speaker,  except  that  a  late 
Speaker    should    get    some    anonymous 
journalist  to  accuse  him  of  base  and  dis- 
honourable conduct  in    counselling  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  intriguing 
for  the  dismissal  of  Ministers ;  and  that 
the  party  accused  should  come  down  to 
the  House  and   protest    on  his  honour, 
which  could  not  be  doubted,  that  he  was 
innocent ;    immediately    upon    this    the 
option  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  at 
an  end,  for  his  noble  Friend  would  have 
them    believe  that   they  were  bound    to 
replace  the  unjustly  accused  in  the  Chair, 
under  the  penalty  of  fixing  upon  him,  if 
they  refused  to  do  so,  the  character  of  a 
dishonoured  and  convicted  intriguer.     He 
would  take  leave  to  assert  fully  and  com- 
pletely, that  they  were  not  there  to  listen 
to  criminal  accusations ;   that  they  were 
not  there  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure ;  that 
they  were  not  there  to  furnish  matter  for 
an   impeachment;    but    that  they   were 
there    to    commence    their    proceedings 
with  that  first  act— -one  of  the  most  import* 
ant  which  belonged  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— of  choosing  their  servant  and  their 
organ  ;  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  de- 
terred  from    making   the  choice   which 
they  considered  best,  by  the  chance  that 
somebody  or  other  might  say  that  by  so 
doing  they  had  affixed  an  unjust  and  un- 
fair character  upon  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vacant  office.     His  noble  Friend 
must  know,  whatever  happened  in  Lord 
Grey's  time,  that  it  had  been  the  practice 
not  only  in  ancient  times,  but  in  periods 
much  more  modern,  when  the  majority  of 
that  House,  led  by  the  Ministry,  did  not 
quite  and  entirely  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  the  individual  who  had  formerly  filled 
the  Chair,  to  place  another  gentleman  in 
it.     It  had  been  done  by  Lord  North,  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who,  in 
his  Speech  to  the  Throne  in  the  other 
House,   let    fall    some    expressions    dis- 
pleasing to  that  Minister.*     Lord  North 
had  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  him,  and  he  very  rightly  and 
properly  said,  '*  Let  me  have  a  Speaker 
who  suits  the  majority."    As  well  as  he 
remembered.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  used 
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some  of  tbose  ironical  and  sarcastic  phrases 
of  which  he  was  known  to  be  a  ^eat 
master,  with  reference  to  some  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons.  Another 
Member,  more  agreeable  to  the  majority 
of  the  House,  was  therefore  proposed  by 
the  Minister,  and  elected.  Now,  were 
they  to  be  told  that  the  character  of 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  would  be  disgraced 
to  all  eternity,  because  that  House  had 
not  chosen  to  replace  him  in  the  situation 
he  had  formerly  held  ?  He  thought,  that 
if  his  noble  friend  should  attempt  to  carry 
his  doctrine  to  that  length,  he  would  not 
succeed  in  saving  the  honour  and  character 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  him,  but 
would  be  affixing  dishonour  and  disgrace 
on  the  character  of  that  House — the  dis- 
honour and  disgrace  of  being  no  longer  a 
reflective  or  deliberative  body.  After  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  lately  filled  the  Chair,  with  respect 
to  the  imputations  which  had  been  cast 
upon  him,  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  perhaps  expect  him  to  express  some 
opinion  with  reference  to  those  charges. 
He  should  not  have  done  so  had  he  not 
been  called  upon,  but  he  had  now  no 
alternative.  With  respect  to  the  first 
charge  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
— he  meant  his  having  busied  himself  in 
intrigues  to  overthrow  the  late  Ministry — 
he  must  say,  with  regard  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  he  should  say  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  or  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  that  he  believed  there  was  no 
ground  or  foundation  whatever  for  the 
charge.  He,  therefore,  at  once  acquitted 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  anything  that 
could  fairly  affect  his  honour,  as  having 
taken  a  share  in  any  political  intrigues. 
As  to  the  other  charge,  he  founded  his 
opinion  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
own  statement.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man attended  a  Privy  Council  at  the  time 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  being  then 
Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  held  the  Seals 
of  three  Secretaries  of  State.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  afterwards  attended 
several  Councils  before  the  return  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  England.  With 
respect  to  Privy  Councils,  he  (Lord  John 
Russell)  believed  that  the  ancient  form 
was,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Councillors 
generally.  He  might  then  observe  that  he 
believed  Lord  Cowper  had  on  one  occasion 
protested  against  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  under  circumstances  not  dis- 
similar to  the  present.    In  later  times  the 


general  practice  as  to  Privy  Councils  had 
been  for  the  King,  and  the  Cabinet,  or 
some  member  of  it,  to  call  to  those  Privy 
Councils  only  such  persons  as  were  Mem« 
hers  of  that  Cabinet,  and  no  others,  agree- 
ing as  they  might  be  disposed  to  do 
generally  on  all  points  brought  before  the 
Council.  The  summons  to  these  Councils 
was  no  peculiar  summons  of  his  Majesty ; 
it  was  no  act  of  his ;  it  was  done  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  who- 
ever it  might  be,  who  called  to  the  Privy 
Council  those  persons  in  whom  he  had 
political  confidence.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  accordingly  summoned  to  the 
Council  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Now, 
although  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  any  wrong  inten- 
tion in  attending,  not  only  the  first,  but 
several  of  these  Councils,  he  must  at  the 
same  time  say,  that  having  been  chosen 
Speaker  of  a  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  the  major  portion  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  totally  adverse 
to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  then 
formed  the  Administration,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to 
have  been  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  indivi* 
duals  who  attended  such  Councils.  When 
he  made  this  declaration,  he  said  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  this,  **  that  I  think  his 
attending  those  councils  was  conduct  un- 
becoming the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  It  had  been  argued — he  did 
not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  aware  of  it — that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  an  individual  who  receives  a 
summons  to  attend  a  Privy  Council,  to 
take  no  notice  of  it.  He  believed  that 
every  body  who  had  been  concerned  in 
cabinets  and  courts  knew  that  there  was 
generally  that  sort  of  indulgence,  that  if 
an  excuse  for  non-attendance  were  offered, 
it  was  readily  accepted.  In  the  precedent 
to  which  he  had  already  alluded,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  although  he  continued 
to  hold  the  situation  of  Master  of  the 
Horse,  no  longer  attended  the  Privy  Coun- 
cils. The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was 
also  Master  of  the  Horse,  continued  so 
for  some  weeks  after  he  ceased  to  attend 
the  Privy  Councils.  He  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) was  quite  sure  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  signified  the  slightest  opin- 
ion, whatever  his  private  wishes  or  feelings 
might  have  been,  that  it  would  not  become 
him  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  he  would 
have  been  readily  excused.    The  number 
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of  Privy  Councillors  was  not  so  small  as 
to  render  the  attendance  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  necessary,  be- 
fore the  necessary  amount  of  attendance 
could  be  obtained.  There  were  no  less 
than  200  Privy  Councillors,  and  it  could 
not  therefore  be  necessary  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  attend, 
against  what  he  might  venture  to  say 
would  have  been  the  declared  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  could  hardly 
be  doubted,  and  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  scarcely  be  disposed  to 
denyi  that  if  the  Privy  Councils  had  been 
held  in  the  middle  of  the  Session — in  the 
Easter  recess,  for  instance — he  would  not 
have  attended  them.  He  surely  would 
not  have  attended  four  or  five  Privy  Coun- 
cils of  this  kind  in  the  Easter  recess,  and 
then  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  Par- 
liament to  fill  the  Chair,  and  to  ask  for 
their  approbation  of  a  provisional  Ministry, 
consisting  solely  and  entirely  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Why  then,  he  said  with 
respect  to  this  charge,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  degradation,  there  was  no  question 
of  disgrace,  there  was  no  question  which 
could  make  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
retire  from  the  House  with  mortified  and 
painful  feelings ;  but  there  was  this  fact, 
that  the  political  bias  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  remained,  as  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Yorkshire  had  told 
the  House  when  he  proposed  him  on  a 
former  occasion,  entirely  inert,  but  that 
it  had  got  the  better  of  him,  and  induced 
him  to  concur  in  acts,  which,  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  much 
better  have  avoided.  This  would  be  the 
ground  he  fairly  confessed,  on  which — 
holding  the  election  of  Speaker  to  be  the 
indisputable  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons — he  should  vote  against  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  in  favour  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Edinburgh.  He  was  unable  to  discover 
any  reason  in  what  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Members  who  preceded  him  why  he 
should  support  the  re-election  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  government  of  Earl  Grey  had 
approved  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
two  former  occasions.  Now,  the  first  of 
these  occasions  was  in  the  year  1831, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  still  con- 
tinned  in  the  office  of  Speaker,  and 
nothing  had  occurred  to  render  his  re- 
moval at  all  necessary*  Such  was  the 
Stale  of  the  matter  till  the  termioatioa  of 


the  Session  of  1832,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    announced  his   intention    to 
retire.     He  stated  to  the  House,  that  he 
had  served  in  the  office  of  Speaker  during 
six  Parliaments,  and  for  a  period  of  six- 
teen years.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  admit,  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
most  grudging  of  those  who  on  that  oc- 
casion offered  their  tribute  of  praise  and 
admiration  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  borne  testimony 
to  his  fair  and  upright  conduct  in  the 
Chair  during  the  sitting  of  the  previous 
Session   of   Parliament,  and  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
If  he  had  any  party  bias  he  did  not  show 
it,  and  there  was,  in  fact,  not  that  danger 
from  its  indulgence,  while  the  minority 
was  weak  and  insignificant,  as  there  would 
be  now,  when  the  parties  were  so  much 
more  nearly  balanced.    In  1832,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  retired, having  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  securing  to  him  his 
returning    pension,    but    he    was    again 
elected  Speaker  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Reformed  Parliament.     He  did 
not    know    what     were    the    objects   or 
feelings  of  other  Members,  in  giving  their 
support  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon 
that   occasion;    but,   for   his  own   part, 
he  supported  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
because  he  felt  exceedingly  solicitous  and 
somewhat  diffidentconcerning  the  Reform- 
ed House  of  Commons.     He  had  felt  no 
doubt    but    that    the    Reformed    House 
would,  in  point  of  intelligence,  in  point  of 
honesty,  and  in  point  of  integrity  be  not 
only  equal,  but  far  superior  to  any  other 
House  that  ever  had  sat.     But  he  did  not 
feel  sure  that,  having  a  great  number  of 
new  Members,  who  had  not  turned  their 
attention  to  Parliamentary   forms,   there 
might  not  be  some  deficiency  in  a  know- 
ledge of  those  forms,  which  might  cause 
the  Parliament  to  become  the  subject  of 
undeserved    obloquy.     That    being    the 
case,  he  had  thought  it  best,  on    that 
occasion,  to  depart  from  the  general  rule, 
that  the  Speaker  should  be  the  organ  and 
Representative  of    the    House,    for   the 
purpose  of  securing  the  advantage  of  the 
right   hon.   Gentleman's  experience.     If 
nothing  of  a  particular  nature  had  occurred 
since,  perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  have  been  proposed  for  the  Chair 
without  much  objection  ;  but  considering 
what  had   happened,    and    taking    into 
account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  casci 
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he  thought  there  no  longer  remained  any 
room  to  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  the 
House  ought  to  take.     But,  laying  aside 
that  view  of  the  subject,  he  now  came  to 
a  question  which  ho  thought  by  far  the 
most  important,  namely,  how  far  public 
principle  was  involved  in  their  choice.  He 
thought  it  most  important  that  the  person 
who  was  placed  in  that  Chair  should  be  a 
man  who  was  zealous  on  behalf  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  zealous  on  behalf 
of  popular   prerogatives;    fit  to  be  the 
organ  of  that  House  in  its  communications 
wilh  the  Crown ;  to  represent  their  feel- 
ings firmly,  zealously,  and  openly,  without 
fear  of  offending,  or  a  wish  to  conciliate 
those  who  might  have  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing favours.     In  saying  this  he  ex- 
pressed not  only  his  own  feelings  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  it  was  especially  necessary  to 
vindicate  at  the  present  moment.     They 
had  heard  the  dismissal  of  one  Ministry, 
and  the  formation  of  another  Ministry,  on 
certainly,   different  principles  from   that 
which    was    dismissed,     discussed,    and 
they    were    told    that    it    was    the  pre- 
rogative   of  the  Crown,    to  appoint  tiie 
Ministers,  and  that  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Ministers  in    opposition  to  the 
spirit    of    Reform    was    an    exercise  of 
that  prerogative,  which  ought  not  to  be 
questioned.     The  late  Parliament,  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  was  as  loyal  to 
the  Crown  as  any  Parliament  that  ever 
existed,  was  suddenly  dissolved ;  and  they  | 
were  again  referred  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  as  the  cause  of  the  dissolution.  { 
He  admitted  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  dismiss  and  appoint  Ministers, ' 
and   to  dissolve    Parliaments;    but    the  j 
people   also    possessed    their  privileges, 
which  on  fit  occasions  were  to  be  exercised, ! 
and   if  the  sword   of  prerogative    were ' 
drawn,  it  was  time  to  be  prepared  with  the 
shield   and  buckler  of  popular  privileges. 
He  knew  of  no  right  more  sacred,  no 
privilege  less  to  be  infringed,  than  of  that 
House  placing  their  Representative  in  the 
Chair.     They  had  all  been  sent  to  that 
House  by  their  constituents,  not  because 
theyliked  their  appearance  or  manners,  but 
because  they  agreed  with  them  fin  political 
opinion,   and   because  their  constituents 
thought  that  they  would  reform  abuses.  He 
would  say  the  same  thing.     Let  all  those 
who  wished    to  reform  abuses  choose  a 
Speaker  who  fully  concurred  with  them  in 
(bat  feeling,  and  who  would  be   their 


proper  and  complete  organ  and  Repre^ 
sentative,  and   who  would  aid   them  io 
those  Reforms.     This  was  the  doctrine  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  prerogative  was 
also  asJ^erted,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles 
2nd,  when   the   Speaker  chosen  by  the 
House  was  refused  by  the  Crown,  and  an 
attempt  was   made    to  force   upon    the 
House  of  Commons  a  Speaker  favourable 
to  the  Court.*    The  attempt  was  resisted, 
and  successfully  resisted,  and  more  espe- 
cially   by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  who 
had  been  Speaker  in  a  preceding  Parlia- 
ment,   and    Mr.   Serjeant  Williams,  to 
whom  he  was  always  glad  to  give  his  meed 
of  praise.     He  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  expressions  made  use  of 
by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone.     He  said  : — 
'*  Shall  we  not  have  the  liberty  to  choose 
our  own  servant,  6t  to  do  our  own  work  ? 
Other  people  would   destroy  our   work, 
if  we  part  with  that  which  must  enable  us 
to  do  the  work  of  them  that  trusted  us, 
and  sent  us  hither.     If  any  one  man  may 
be  imposed  upon  us,  who  will  not  do  our 
work,  it  may  be  he  will  put  what  questions 
he  pleases,  and  tire  you  out.     This  I  have 
seen  done,  1  will  ask  any  man,  who  has 
influence  upon  this  action,  now  we  have 
chosen    a    Speaker,   that   he   should  be 
refused  ?     Whoever  broke  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, without  the  desire  of  this  House,  or 
the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  man 
or  men,  that  broke  that  Parliament,  will 
break  this  too,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  the 
nation.'*  Mr.  Williams  said  : — **  Will  you 
sit  down  and  give  up  your  right  for  a  com- 
pliment?     If   so,    farewell   choosing    a 
Speaker  for  the  future.     Mr.  Powie  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  value,  but  let  every 
man  consider  the  right  of  the  Commons 
of  England."    This  was  what  he  said  on 
the  present  occasion.     He  also  said  let 
every  man  here  consider  the  rights  of  the 
Commons  of  England.    They    had    for 
their  choice  a  man  of  the  character  he 
had  mentioned,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  and  historical  knowledge,  added  a 
sound    knowledge   of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  love  for  the  privileges  and  liberties 
of   the  people.    By  choosing  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  they  would 
give  the  country  an  earnest  that  they 
meant  to  set  zealously  about  real  Reform, 
and  that  they  were  not  going  to  cheat  the 
people  by  any  unsubstantiated  and  mock 
Reform,  while  they  exhibited  sincere  and 
undoubted   loyalty    to  the  Throne,  and 
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respect  to  the  prerogative  of  the  King, 
let  them  show  that  they  were  determined 
to  maintain  the  priyileges  of  the  Commons. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  should  pursue  the  coarse  which  had 
been  generally  pursued  by  every  one  who 
had  hitherto  taken  part  in  the  discussion — 
and  confine  his  observations  to  the  ques- 
tion immediately  before  the  House.  Such 
a  coarse  appeared  to  him  not  only  wise 
in  relation  to  the  topic  under  discus- 
sion ;  but  to  be  especially  necessary  as 
they  had  not  yet  gone  through  one  of  the 
formalities  essential  to  constitute  a  House 
of  Parliament.  He  should,  in  the  first 
place,  speak  as  a  witness ;  and  it  would 
be  his  duty,  a  duty  perhaps  unnecessary 
for  him  to  discharge,  to  confirm,  in  as  far 
as  he  had  any  knowledge,  the  statement 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  only 
part  of  the  transactions,  however,  to  which 
he  would  speak,  occurred  after  his  return 
to  this  country.  Of  what  took  place  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  he  could  say  nothing. 
Having  undertaken  the  duty  which  his 
Sovereign  had  assigned  him,  he  sought 
an  interview  with  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
for  he  was  anxious  from  the  high  opinion 
he  entertained  of  the  talents,  character, 
and  experience  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
in  public  business  to  procure  his  assistance 
and  co-operation.  Having  informed  his 
right  hon.  Friend  of  the  duty  he  had 
undertaken,  and  the  principle  upon  which 
he  should  endeavour  to  construct  his 
Administration;  namely,  that  he  should 
seek  for  aid  from  every  man  of  character 
and  talent  who  could  unite  with  him 
consistently  with  his  honour  and  his  prin- 
ciples ;  he  asked  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
whether  or  not  it  was  consistent  with  his 
feelings  and  sense  of  duty  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  the  Crown  ?  He  received 
from  his  right  hon.  Friend  this  answer — 
that  he  did  not  seek  employment  in  any 
official  capacity  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  There  was  a  defect  apparently 
in  that  answer  which  be  would  supply,  as 
probably  it  would  furnish  the  main  reason 
which  had  induced  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  such  a  time  to  withhold  his  ser- 
vicet  from  his  Majesty.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated,  that  he  had  served  in 
the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  years;  and  he  felt, 
that  if  he  were  to  enter  into  the  arena  of 
political  discussion  as  a  Member  of  the 
Qovernmetiti  be  sbouldi  after  so  long  a 


service  in  the  Chair  and  his  personal  con« 
nexion  with,  and  authority  in,  that  situa* 
tion ;  run  the  risk  of  lowering  it,  if  he 
appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  Member  of  the  Govern^ 
ment.  That  was  the  reason  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  assigned  for  his  desire, 
to  withhold  his  services  from  the  public. 
When  he  understood  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  that  he  was  not  willing  upon  that 
ground,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
Crown  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  fearing  that  there  something 
might  occur  to  lower  the  authority  of  the 
office  he  had  held,  if  he  became  a  Member 
of  the  Government  at  a  time  when  it  was 
likely  that  there  would  be  stormy  dis- 
cussions ;  having  received  that  answer,  he 
did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  consult 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  either  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  Government  or  its  policy 
— and  not  one  word  passed  between  his 
rigiit  hon.  Friend  and  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  asked  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
whether  he  would  wish  again  to  fill  the 
Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution  ?  He  replied,  that 
he  had  no  wish  or  feeling  upon  the  subject 
— that  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  he  could 
have  no  personal  interest  in  consequence  of 
the  former  liberality  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  the  same  time,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  stated,  that  the  impediment  of  ill- 
health  which  before  led  him  to  meditate 
retirement  no  longer  existed ;  and,  that  if 
he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  thought  that  his 
services  would  be  of  any  value  to  the 
public,  as  long  as  his  health  would  per- 
mit, he  should  feel  it  his  duty  not  to 
withhold  them,  if  placed  in  the  Chair  of 
that  House.  He  had  expressed  no  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  least  of  all  any  wish 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  should  resume 
the  office,  if  there  should  be  any  indispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  House  to  receive 
him.  These  were  the  circumstances,  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  went,  of  the  course 
pursued  by  bis  right  hon.  Friend.  The 
question  now  was,  whether,  since  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  professed  his  will- 
ingness to  serve,  it  was  right  and  fitting 
that  they  should  select  another  Speaker. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Devon- 
shire, said,  that  the  House  had  a  perfect 
right  to  choose  whom  they  pleased.  Was 
that  the  question  at  issue?  Who  con- 
tested the  noble  Lord's  position?  The 
noble  Lord,  who  was  tne  loudest  in 
claiming  this  prerogative!  ought  to  know 
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that  it  was  a  trust  conferred  for  the  public 
good,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  with  dis- 
cretion— that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
insist  on  the  exercise  of  the  barren  and 
abstract  right,  but  to  consider  the  more 
important  point — namely,  whether  it  could 
be  exercised  with  justice  to  individuals 
and  advantage  to  the  public;     The  noble 
Lord  had  said  he  could  quote  precedents, 
but  with  all  his  historical  research,  the 
only  case  which  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
able  to  set  against  the  example  of  Earl 
Grey  and  the  first  reformed  Parliament 
was  the  conduct  of  Lord  North  with  respect 
to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  A  worthy  precedent 
truly  !    Did  that  case  proceed  upon  any  in- 
telligible principle  ?  Was  not  the  argument 
employed  then  something  like  that  used 
upon  the  present  occasion — namely,  "You 
have  given  us  offence  upon  one  ground, 
or  we  wish  to  gain  an  advantage  upon  one 
ground,  but  we  will  assign  another  for 
depriving  you  of  the  means  of  rendering 
further  service  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?" 
The  ground  of  Lord  North's  objection  to 
Sir  Fletcher  -Norton  was  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  latter  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,     Did  Lord  North  assign 
that  as  his  reason  for  displacing  him  ?    No. 
His  reason  was  pretended  solicitude  for 
the  health  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.     Thus 
it  was  evident,  that  Lord  North  was  so 
convinced   that  whatever   might  be   the 
abstract  right  of  the   House,  they  would, 
by  exercising  it,  inflict  injustice  upon  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  that  he  carefully  avoided 
stating  in  the  face  of  the  House  his  real 
reason  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him.     If 
there  was  anything  analogous  in  the  two 
cases  it  was  this,  that  both  in  the  one  and 
the  other  an  offence  was  imputed,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  candidate  said,  we  will 
act  upon  that  imputation   as  truth,  and 
yet  assign  for  not  re-electing  you  some 
other  cause.    The  noble  Lord  also  quoted 
another  precedent,  that  of  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  which  he  must  have  selected 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  charge  could 
have  been   successfully  brought  against 
his  right  hon.  Friend  of  having  counselled 
or  instigated  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament,  for  the  part  of  the  precedent 
which   extorted  the  slightest  cncer  was 
that  in  which  it  was  insinuated,  that  if  he 
should  be  re-elected,  the  Speaker  would 
do  as  he  had  done  before.     But  how  did 
the  case  of  Sir  Edward   Seymour  bear 
upon  the  present  one  ?    The  House  of 

Commons  nad  vnanimously  elected  bim 


Speaker.       [A    Member :    Against    tho 
wishes  of  the  King.]    '^Against  I  care 
not  what,''  said  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
with  more  than   his  accustomed  energy. 
But  he  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  his  ap- 
parent warmth.     He  might  say  with  sin- 
cerity, that  he  felt  the  duties  which  had 
devolved  on  him  to  be  far  too  onerous  for 
him  to  set  in  the  House  any  such  example 
as  that  of  being  betrayed  into  unbecoming 
warmth.     He  was  about  to  observe,  when 
he  was  interrupted,  that  the  case  of  Sir 
Edward    Seymour    had    not    the    least 
reference  to  the  present  discussion.     The 
Commons  then  elected  a  Speaker  whose 
appointment  the  Crown  refused  to  sanc- 
tion, and  wished  to  promote  the  election  of 
another ;  it  was  therefore  evident  that  the 
strong  and  just  reasons  urged  by  the  Com- 
mons for  adhering  to  their  original  choice 
which  had  been  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord, 
were  applicable  to  another  and  totally  differ- 
ent state  of  circumstances  from  that  which 
now  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Not  in  the  least  doubting  the  right  of  the 
House  to  refuse  to  re-appoint  the  late 
Speaker,  the  question  was,  whether  such 
a  refusal  was  fair  and  just,  not  towards 
the    individual   alone,    but   towards  the 
House.     Was  the  House  called  upon  by 
a  sense  of  fitness,  or  justice,  to  choose 
any  other  person  in  the  place  of  him  who 
had   received    his    appointment    by   the 
almost  unanimous  sanction  of  six  Parlia- 
ments— ^who    had   served    the   House  of 
Commons    for    eighteen    years,    against 
whom  every  charge  had  been  abandoned, 
whose  health  permitted  him  again  to  un- 
dertake the  office,  and  who  was  willing, 
without  the  possibility  of  his  being  actu« 
ated  by  any  motive  of  personal  interest, 
to    continue    in  the  performance    of  its 
duties?     Would   the  House  allow  their 
late  Speaker  to  suffer  by  six  weeks  of 
uncontradicted    calumnies    against  him, 
uncontradicted  by  himself,  or  by  his  au- 
thority, until  that  day,  and  which  calum- 
nies, and  not  a  sense  of  his  unfitness  for 
the  office,  had  raised  a  feeliug  against 
him  amongst  the  constituents  of  some 
hon.  Members?    Might  he  be  allowed  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  opposite  a  question  ? 
Was  it  not  the  noble  Lord's  own  impression 
— and  if  it  were  he  was  sure  the  noble  Lord 
would  have  the  manliness  to  avow  it— 
that  the  late  Speaker  was  concerned  iq 
instigating  and  provoking  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament?     ["  Don* t  answer/* \ 

He  appealed  tp  the  noble  Lord'9  candour* 
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Lord  John  Ruswll  said,  that  bis  iin> 
pression  was,  that  the  late  Speaker  went 
no  further  than  this — that  he  took  an 
active  part  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  a  Government,  which  Government  could 
do  no  other  than  dissolve  the  Parliament. 
His  groands  of  objection,  therefore,  had 
certainly  been  founded  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  con- 
tributed by  his  conduct  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  Parliament. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  impression  on  hi?  mind  was,  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  a  public  meeting  had  ex- 
pressly declared  the  ground  of  his  objection 
to  the  re-election  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
to  be,  not  that  he  had  attended  councils, 
that  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  advice  but 
through  which  the  Parliament  had  been 
dissolved.     That  was  the  ground   taken 
up  by  the  public  Press,  and  the  ground 
on  which   some   constituencies   had    ad- 
vised their  Representatives  to  vote  against 
the  re-election  of  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
He   implored   hon.    Members   to   reflect, 
that  if  their  impression  against  his  right 
hon.  Friend  rested  originally  on  erroneous 
grounds,  they  were  bound  in  manliness  to 
refuse  to  vote  upon  those  grounds.     They 
might  oppose  the  re-election  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  upon  public  principle,  if  they 
thought  it  applicable  to  the  case ;   but  if 
either  they,  or  their  constituents,  origin- 
ally formed  the  determination  of  opposing 
him   upon  the  erroneous  grounds  which 
be  had  adverted  to,  he  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  their  manliness  and  honour  to 
believe  that  they  would  not  act  upon  that 
determination.  There  bad  been  something 
said  about  a  *'  public  principle ''  involved 
in  the  decision  of  the  present  question. 
Now,  what  were  the  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  this  proposition  ?     One  hon. 
Member  said,  that  the  Speaker  ought  to 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  House.     Was  that  a  good  principle  to 
establish  ?     Was  it  wise,  or  conducive  to 
the  dignity  and  just  station  of  the  Chair, 
that  its  possessor  should  ever  be  seeking 
favour    with    the  political    majority    in 
order   to  secure  his   re-election?    Was 
it  not    infinitely  wiser    to  look  at  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  to  fill  the 
ofiSce  for  which  he  was  proposed  than  to 
consider  his  political  opmions.     But  that 
question  had  been  decided  by  the  first 
reformed  Parliament,     Earl    Grey  and 
his  adherents,  having  a  great  majority, 

thought  it  right  to  elect  th^  right  bon. 


Gentleman,  though  differing  from  them  in 
political  principles,  whom  some  of  the  same 
party  now  opposed.     They  had  the  power 
then  to  enforce  their  opinions,  and  why  did 
they  depart  from  what  they  now  called  a 
great  principle,  and  wished  so  ui^ently  to 
carry  into  efiect  ?    The  Brst  decision  of 
the    first    reformed    Parliament    carried 
with  it  this  conclusion,  that  the  House  did 
not  feel    itself   called    upon    to  elect    a 
Speaker  whose  political  opinions  were  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  majority  of 
its  Members.     But  what  was  the  expla- 
nation of  that  given  by  the   noble   Lord  ? 
The  noble  Lord  said : — *  We  wanted  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's   character,  judg- 
ment, abilities,  and  experience,  and  there- 
fore we  elected  him."     But  he  had  served 
their  turn  ;  he  had  -done  his  work ;    he 
had  answered  their  object ;  and  (with  sin- 
gular ingratitude  he  must  say),  they  would 
now  dismiss  him,  after  they  had  established 
the  principle  of  electing  a  Speaker  not  of 
their  own   political   opinions,  when  they 
had  the  power  of  doing  so.     After  they 
had  availed  themselves  of  his  services,  and  ' 
after  he  had  co*operated  with  them  in  es- 
tablishing the  character  of  the  first  Reform 
Parliament  for  decorum,  they  would  un- 
fairly take  the  very  first  opportunity  to 
subject  him  to    disgrace.      ["  No,  no^"] 
No,  no,  indeed ;   for  no  disgrace  could  be 
heaped  upon  a  man  who  had  conscien. 
tiously  done  his  duty.     It  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  majority  to  do  that ;  but  it  was 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  majority  to  in- 
jure the  character  of  the   House.     The 
hon.  Member  who  nominated   the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  in  a  speech 
which  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  exhibited 
much  good  sense,  said  that  the  election 
of  Speaker  was  an  important  matter  at 
the  present  time,  because  various  import- 
ant matters  were  about  to    be  brought 
under    discussion,  and   amongst  others, 
questions  relating  to  the  constitution  of 
the  present  and  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
Government,  and  in    order  that  justice 
might  be  done  to  the  discussion  of  those 
questions,  the  hon.  member  urged  that  an 
impartial  Speaker  should  be  appointed. 
Welly  whom  did  he  propose?    He  had 
taken  down  the  hon.  Member's  words: 
he  said  that  the  House  required  an  im<* 
partial  mediator  to  still  the  raging  storms 
that  would  arise  amidst  the  conflicts  of 
exasperated  parties.     Did  then  the  hon. 
Member  propose  to  select  a  Qentlemaa 
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who  had  stood  aloof  from  party?  No; 
his  choice  fell  upon  a  distiaguished  mem- 
ber of  the  very  Government  whose  re- 
moval was  to  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  If  impartiality 
in  the  Speaker  was  so  desirable,  let  not 
the  House  select  a  Gentleman  to  fill  that 
office  who  was  a  member  of  that  Grovern- 
ment,  the  conduct  of  which  was  likely  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House.  There 
were  two  candidates  for  the  Speakership 
— one,  the  late  Speaker,  who  had  served 
the  House  during  eighteen  years,  and  been 
elected  by  seven  Parliaments;  who  had 
declined  to  accept  office  under  the  Crown 
because  he  thought  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  authority  of  the 
Chair ; — the  other  a  member  of  the  late 
Government,  with  respect  to  whom  not  a 
word  of  disrespect  should  fall  from  his 
lips,  but  whose  impartiality  the  House  had 
no  means  of  judging  of.  Could  they 
doubt  which  they  could  give  the  preference 
to  ?  The  House  was  bound  to  be  as  care- 
ful not  to  do  injustice  to  an  individual  as  it 
was  not  to  abandon  its  principles  or  to 
lessen  its  own  character.  The  House  had 
another  and  most  important  duty  to  per- 
form. If  it  had  a  want  of  confidence  in 
his  Majesty's  Government,  let  it  make 
that  fairly  and  openly  a  ground  of  address 
to  the  Crown  ;  but  do  not  let  it  do  injustice 
to  an  individual  whose  high  merits  all  ad- 
mitted, by  selecting  him  as  the  first  victim 
of  its  displeasure.  He  resisted  therefore, 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey 
not  only  on  individual  and  personal,  but 
on  general  grounds;  and  as  the  office 
in  question  was  the  only  one  which  the 
House  had  the  power  of  bestowing  let 
them  make  such  a  selection  as  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  examples  which 
both  the  unreformed  and  the  Reformed 
House  had  afforded  them.  The  only  ob- 
jection of  a  personal  nature  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  appointment  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  was,  that  he  had  attended  some 
three  or  four  Privy  Councils  which  were 
purely  of  a  formal  character.  That  one 
chaise  was  to  invalidate  the  impartiality, 
dignity,  ability,  and  experience  practised 
during  eighteen  years.  But  what  was  the 
nature  of  this  charge  ?  If  it  were  not 
fitting  that  the  Speaker  of  that  House 
should  be  a  Privy  Councillor  let  there 
be  a  regulation  to  that  effect;  but 
if  lie  be  one,  why  should  he  be  blamed 
for  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  ? 
Aa  err9iieou9  opioioa  was  ent^rtainod  bj 


a  part  of  the  public  that  the  meetings  of 
the  Privy  Council  which  bad  been  referred 
to  were  deliberative  assemblies.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  also  was  quite  mis- 
taken when  he  said,  that  they  were  at- 
tended only  by  Members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Any  Members  of  the  Council  not  Mem* 
hers  of  the  Cabinet  might  attend,  and 
they  frequently  did  so.  Their  duty  was 
merely  ministerial,  and  they  offered  not  a 
word  of  advice  to  the  Sovereign.  If  the 
Speaker  were  in  London,  living  in  the 
House  assigned  to  him  for  a  residence  by 
his  Majesty,  and  received  a  summons  to 
attend  a  Privy  Council,  on  what  ground 
was  he  to  refuse  to  perform  his  duty  ?  The 
charge  respecting  the  late  Speaker  at- 
tending councils  was  not  worthy  of  one  mo» 
ment's  attention  after  his  solemn  disclaimer 
that  he  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  a 
party  to  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, the  formation  of  the  present  one,  or 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  For  his 
part,  he  would  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  of  whose  experience 
and  ability  he  had  had  so  many  proofs. 
He  implored  hon.  Members  to  consider, 
that  the  office  of  Speaker  was  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  party 
feeling.  The  precincts  of  the  Chair  ought 
not  to  be  converted  into  ground  on 
which  political  battles  might  be  fought. 
He  resisted  the  appointment  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  not  be. 
cause  he  had  any  doubt  with  respect  to 
his  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Speaker, 
but  on  the  double  ground — first,  that  the 
qualifications  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  were 
superior  from  his  long  practice  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  secondly,  because  he  thought 
that  his  supersession  would  be  unjust  to« 
wards  him  individually,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  disparage  the  authority  of  the 
Chair,  and  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 

Mr,  Cobbett  said,  that  the  last  time  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  constituents 
they  voted  an  Address  of  thanks  to  the 
King  for  having  dismissed  the  late  Mi- 
nisters. He,  therefore^was  determined  to 
do  nothing  which  had  a  tendency  to  force 
those  Ministers  back  upon  the  King.  He 
coidd  give  many  long  reasons  for  not 
voting  in  favour  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh,  but  be  would  content 
himsdf  with  one.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  one  of  the  Miniat^rs  who 
hatched,  brought  io  clandestinely,  and 
pushed  forward  the  inhuman  Poor-law  Bill. 

Lord  Mgrpctk  saidi  that  I19  would  Unit 
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his  observation  to  what  seemed  pecaliar 
to  his  own  position.  His  noble  Friend, 
who  opened  the  discussion  to*day  in  so 
able  a  manner,  reminded  the  House  that, 
in  the  last  Parliament,  he  (Lord  Morpeth) 
had  the  distinguished  honour  of  proposing 
the  snccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Speaker,  and  most  truly  said,  that  he 
rested  the  recommendation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton  on  his 
eminent  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Not  a  syllable  of 
what  he  then  said  did  he  now  repent  of, 
or  wish  to  retract.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  opponents 
should  fail  in  their  object,  they,  at  least, 
would  find  some  compensation  in  yielding 
to  no  unworthy  foe,  and  in  seeing  the 
functions  of  the  office  intrusted  to  most 
skilful  guardianship.  He  thought,  how- 
ever that  he  and  his  friends  were  justified, 
on  political  grounds,  in  transferring  the 
support  which  they  gave  to  the  late 
Speaker  to  his  present  opponent,  and  that 
without  any  stain  upon  the  honour  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  any  want  of 
eratitude  on  their  part  for  having  profited 
by  his  previous  services.  His  limited  task 
at  the  present  moment  was  to  claim  for 
himself  as  full  a  share  of  strict  consistency 
aa  any  hon.  Member  who  might  give  a 
vote  on  the  other  side ;  for,  on  looking  at 
the  fullest  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  he  found  that,  in  the  very  act 
of  proposing  the  late  Speaker,  before  he 
came  to  the  mention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  name>  he  used  the  following 
words,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
quotation  made  by  his  noble  Friend  :-«*'  I 
feel  it  due  to  myself,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  person  I  am  about  to  propose  will 
least  grudge  me  the  fair  avowal,  that 
strong  feelings,  both  of  a  public  and  pri- 
vate nature,  at  one  time  mduced  me  to 
contemplate  a  different  arrangement  with 
great  pleasure.  The  circumstances,  how- 
ever, to  which  I  allude  have  not  arisen." 
Those  circumstances  were  known  to  many, 
and,  he  believed,  were  understood  by  all 
whom  he  then  addressed,  not  to  have 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  absence  from 
his  place  of  bis  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  that  he  could  be  nominated  as 
a  candidate  fortheChair.  Notwithstanding 
the  high  estimate  which  he  formed  and 
expressed  of  the  late  Speaker, — notwith- 
standing the  support  which  the  right  hon. 

Gentleman  received  from  that  party  with 


whom  in  public  life  it  was  his  (Lord 
Morpeth's)  pride  to  act,  he  signiGed  that 
be  was  prepared  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  claims  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  if  they 
had  then  been  brought  forward.  The 
feelings  to  which  he  then  adverted  of  a 
public  and  private  nature  were  his  personal 
friendship  for  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend,  and 
respect  for  his  abilities  and  public  career, 
and  these  remained  as  they  ever  had  been. 
They  would  have  led  him  to  prefer  his 
right  hon.  Friend;  and  he  hardly  need 
add,  that,  under  circumstances  materially 
altered,  with  so  many  incentives  conspir* 
ing  in  his  behalf,  he  preferred  him  still. 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart  was  understood 
to  say,  that  he  felt  bound  to  give  a  short 
explanation  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  abstain  from  acting  with  that 
party  with  which  he  had  hitherto  acted. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  explain  the  motives  which  influenced 
him  in  the  course  which  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  pursue.  Having  been  one  of  those  who 
voted  in  the  majority  in  the  late  Parlia- 
ment on  the  election  of  Speaker,  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  impossible  for  him  on 
the  present  occasion,  however  painful  it 
was  for  him  to  take  part  against  his 
friends,  to  vote  against  the  re-election  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  he  had  done  something 
wrong.  The  charges  that  had  been 
brought  against  him  had  altogether  failed. 
On  the  former  occasion  to  which  he  had 
referred,  many  Gentlemen  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  concurred  in  saying,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  best  Speaker 
that  they  could  then  choose ;  and  some 
said,  that  he  was  the  best  Speaker  that 
they  could  possibly  have.  He  thought 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  select 
the  man  who  was  likely  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  the  office  with  the  greatest  advan* 
tage  to  the  House ;  and  h^  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  late  Speaker  was  better 
adapted  for  the  office  than  any  one  else 
that  could  be  chosen.  He  had  been 
asked  out  of  the  House,  how  he  intended 
to  give  his  vote  ?  and  his  reply  was,-*- 
that  as  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  while  he  held 
the  office  of  Speaker,  had  obtained  the 
unquestionable  approbation  of  all  parties, 
it  was  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  re- 
election of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
the  Chair,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
be  had  acted  improperly.  To  him  the 
answer  of  the  right  boa.  Gentleman  to  the 
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accusations  brought  against  him  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.     He  had  been  told  that 
no  man  could  vote  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man into  the  Chair  if  he  were  a  sincere 
Reformer.  He  was  aware  that  opprobrium 
might  attach  to   him   for  pursuing  the 
course  which  he  intended  to  follow.     He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  indifferent 
on  the  subject,  for  he,  as  most  men,  felt 
it  very  unpleasant  to  submit  to  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  motives  and  conduct ; 
but  he  would  say,  that  no  consideration  of 
that  nature  should  deter  him  from  pursu- 
ing a  line  of  conduct  which  he  felt  that 
duty  dictated  to  him.     He  was  satisfied 
that  the  country  would  not  take  a  wrong 
view  of  the  subject,  nor  consider  a  man 
an  apostate  from  his  principles  because  he 
was  not  willing  to  commit  an  act  of  injus- 
tice ;  and   he  considered   that   giving   a 
vote  against  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutlon 
on  that  occasion  would  be  committing  an 
act  of  the  grossest  injustice.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  said,thatthe  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  opposed  to  Reform,  and. 
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ject  the  late  Speaker,  particularly  after 
his  manly  and  satisfactory  explanation,  he 
was  determined  to   vote    for  him.     He 
should  consider  himself  unworthy  of  a  seat 
in  that  or  any  other  deliberative  assembly, 
if  he  were  not  perpared  to  say,  in  the 
face  of  his  constituency  and  his  country 
(though  the  loss  of  his  seat  in  Parliament 
might  be  the  consequence  of  the  vote  he 
was  about  to  give),  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  take  that  course  which  honour 
and  a  due  legard  to  character  pointed 
out,  rather  than  endeavour,  by  pursuing 
an  opposite  path,  to  acquire  a  little  tem- 
porary popularity.     They  had  been  told 
by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  that 
under  existing  circumstances  the  election 
of  Speaker  was  mixed  up  with  the  question 
of  Reform.  Now,  he  put  it  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  Reformers,  whether  they 
did  not  possess  the  power,  if,  as  they  had 
been  told,  they  really  constituted  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  of  turning  the  right 
hon.  Baronet(SirR.Peel)and  the  whole  of 
the  present  Ministers  out  of  oflSce,  if  the 
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his  opinion,  this  might  have  been  a  good 
argument  against  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man when  he  was  proposed  to  the  last 
Parliament,  but  was  not  applicable  at 
present,  in  conclusion,  he  nad  only  to 
add,  that  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
boasting  of  the  private  friendship  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  therefore  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  feel- 
ings of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that   it    was  im- 
possible   for    any    Gentleman   who  had 
heard  the  debate  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  rejection  of  the 
late  Speaker  would  be  an  act  of  great  in- 
justice, and  the  infliction  of  unmerited 
obloquy   on   a  public  servant,  who  had 
occupied  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  irreproachably,  according    to   the 
concurrent  opinion  of  men  of  all  parties. 
The  question  was,  and  it  ought  to  be  so 
considered    by    every   honourable   man, 
whether  the  House  would  reject  an  old 
and  tried  servant,  and  elect  another  person 
in  preference  to  him.    He  would  not  say 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  and  if  the  Chair 
were  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  knew  of  no  person  whom  he 
would  more  readily  vote  for ;  but  as  he 
entertained  a  decided  conviction  that  it 
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posed, should  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  country  ?     He  was  resolved  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  election  of  Sir  Charles 
Sutlon,  because  he  felt  that  the  present 
question  ought  not  to  be  made  a  party 
question.    The  House  divided:  For  Mr. 
Abercromby   316;  for  Sir  Charles   Sut- 
ton, 306  ;  Majority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Aber 
cromby,  10. 
Names  of  the  Members  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Abercromby. 


Acheson,  Viscount 
Adam,  C. 
Aglionby,  11.  A. 
Alston,  R. 
Andover,Lord 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Astlcy,  Sir  J. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  £. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Barliam,  J. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beattclerk,A*W. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bellcw,  Sir  P. 


Bewes,  T. 
Biddulph,  R. 
Blackburn,  J. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blamire  W. 
Blunt,  Sir  C.  R. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W.  J. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bridgman,  H. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  D. 
Buckinghami  J.  S. 
Bttller,  £.. 
Buller,  C. 
Bulwer,  H.  L, 
Bulwer,  £.  G.  £•  L. 
Bnrdon,  W,  W. 


Berkeley,  Hon.C.  F.  Burton,  H.  P. 

Berkeley,Hn.G.C.G.F  Butler,  Hon.  P. 

Berkeley,  Hon.  F.  F.  Buxton,  T.  F, 

Bernal,  R*  Syogi  G, 
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Byiig,  Sir  J. 
Campbelly  Sir  J.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cave,  O. 

Ca?eDdish,Hon.C.  C. 
Cavendish,  Hon.  GM., 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
ChapmaOy  M.  L. 
Chetwynd,  W.  F. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Clay  W. 

Clayton,  Sir  W.  R. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Cockerell,  Sir  C. 
Codrington,  Sir  £. 
Collier,  J. 

Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Cookes,  T.  H. 
Cowper,  Hon.  W.  F. 
Crawford,  W. 
Crawford,  W.S. 
Crawley,  S. 
Crompton,  S. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Curteis,  E.  B. 
Dalmeney,  Lord 
Denison,  W.J. 
DennistoUi  A. 
Divelt,  E. 
Dobbin,  L. 
Donkin,  Sir  R.  S. 
Duncombe,  T,  S. 
Dundas,  Hon.  T. 
Dundas,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Dunlop,  C. 
Dykes,  F.  L.  B. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Edwards,  J. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  Col.  de  Lacy 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fetlowes,  Hon.  N. 
Fergus,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  C. 
Fergusson,Rt.  Hn  .R.C 
Ffrench,  Fitz-Stephen 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Fitzgibbon,Hon.  R.H. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Folkes,  Sir  W.J.H.B. 
Fort,  J . 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Gaskell,  D. 
Oillon,  W.  D. 
Oisl»orne,T. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grant,  Right  Hon.  C. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grey,  Hon.  C, 
Grey,  Sir  G. 


Grosveucry  Lord  R. 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 

Hallyburton,Hn  .D.G. 
Harland,W.C. 
Harvey,  D.W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hay,  Colonel  L. 
Heathcote,  J. 
Heathcote,  R.  E. 
Hector,  0.  J. 
Heneage,  E. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T. 
Hoskins,  K, 
Howard,  Hn.  E.G. G. 
Howard,  R. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
Humpheryi  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnston,  A. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Kennedy,  J. 
Kerry,  Earl  of 
King,  E.  B. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lefevre,C.  S, 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Littleton,  Rt.  Hn. 
Lock,  J. 
Locke,  W. 
Lopez,  Sir  R. 
Lumley,  Lord 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Mackenzie,  A.  J.  S. 
M'Cleod,  R. 
M acnamara,  W.  N. 
Maher,  J. 
Mangles,  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 

nrshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  T. 
Maule,  Hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  J. 
M'Cance,  J. 
MTaggart,  J. 
Methuen,  P. 
Moles  worth.  Sir  W. 
Moreton,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Mosley,  Sir  O. 


Mostyn,  Hon.  E.MtL. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
Musgrove,  Sir  R, 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
North,  F. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
0»Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Connor,  Don 
O'Dwyer,  A.  C. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Oliphant,  L. 
O'Loughlin,  M. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 
Oswald,  J. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  C. 
Parker,  J. 
Parnell,  Sir  H.  B. 
Parrot  t,  J. 
Parry,  L.  P.  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 

Pelbam,  Hon.  C.A. W. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W; 
Pepys,  Sir  C.  C. 
Perrin,  L. 
Phillips,  G.  H. 
Phillips,  M. 
Pinoey,  W. 
Ponsonby,Hon.  J  .G.B. 
Potter,  R. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Power,  J. 
Power,  p. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rice,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  S. 
Rippon,  C. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rolfe,  R.  M. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Rttndell,  J. 
Russell,  Loitl  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  C.  J.  F. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seale,  Colonel 


Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheil^  R.  L. 
Sheldon,  R.  R*  C. 
Simeon.  Sir  R.  G. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  B. 
Speirs,  Capt. 
Spiers,  A. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Hon.  H.  T, 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutl,  E. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Sutton,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 

C.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  T.  N. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tennyson,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Thomson,  Right  Hon. 

C.P. 
Thornley,  T. 
Tooke,  W. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Tracey,  C.  H. 
Trelawney,Sir  W.L.S. 
Trowbridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Tynte,  C.  K. 
Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Villiers,  F. 
Vivian,  C.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wemyss,  J. 
Westenra,  Hon.  H.  R. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
White,  S. 
Wigney,  I.  N. 
Williams,  Sir  J, 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  T. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williams,  W 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Winnington,  H.  J, 
Wood,  M. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wyse,  T.  Jun. 
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Names  of  the  Members  who  voted  for 
Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton, 


Abercromby,Rt«Ha  J. 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alford,  Lord 
Atsager,  R. 
Angerstein,  J. 
Arbuthnot,  Hon.  II. 
Arcbdall,  M.  junr. 
Asbley,  Lord 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagot,  Hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  D, 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Barclay,  C. 
Balfour,  — 
Baring,  F. 
Baring,  W.  B. 
Baring,  Rt.  Hon.  A. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Barinff,  T. 
Barneby,  J. 
BatesoD,  Sir  R.  B. 
Beckett,  Sir  J. 
Bell,  M. 

Ben ti nek,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Sir  J.  P. 
Betbell,  R. 
Bish, T. 

Blackbttrne,  J.  I. 
Blackstone,  W.  S, 
Boldero,  H,  O. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bonhatn,  F.  R. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E.  A. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Brudenell,  Lord 
Bruen,  Colonel 
Bruen,  F. 

Bulkeley,SirR.B.W, 
Buller,  Sir  J.  B.  Y. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 

Campbell,  Sir  H.  P.  H. 
Canning,  Sir  S. 

Carruthers,  D. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chandos,  Marquis  of 
Cbaplit),  T. 
Chapman,  A. 
Charlton,  £.  L. 
Chatteiton,  C. 
Chichester,  A. 
Churchill,  Lord  C.  S. 
Clayton,Lt.-Col.SirW. 
Clive,  Viscount, 
Clive,  Hon.  R.  H. 
Colrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  Hod.  A.  H. 
Cole,  Viscount 


Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  E.  M. 
Cooper,  Hon.  H.  A. 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  C. 
Copeland,  W.  T. 
Corbett,  T.  G. 
Corry,  Hon.  H.  T.  L. 
Crewe,  Sir  J. 
Cripps,  J. 
D'Albiac,  Sir  C. 
Damer,  D. 
Dare,  R.  W.  H. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Davenport,  J. 
Denison,  J,  E. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  D.  S. 
Dun  combe,  Hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  A. 
Dundas,  R.  A* 
Durham,  Sir  P.  C.  H. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton  W.  T. 
£gerton  Sir  P.  de  M. 
Egerton,'  Lord  F. 
Entwistle,  J. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Fancourt,  C.  St.  John 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Fielden,  W. 
Ferguson,  G. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Finch,  G. 
Fleming,  J. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Follelt,  Sir  W.  W. 
Forbes,  Lord 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  Hn.G.C.W. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T.  F. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Geary,  Sir  W.  R.  P. 
Gladstone,  W.  £. 
Gladstone,  T 
Godricke,  F.  L.  li. 
Gordon,  Hon.  W. 
Gore,  \V.  O. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Goulburn,  Rt.  Hn.H. 
Goulburn,  Mr.  Serjt. 
Graham,  Sir  J.  R.  O. 
Grant,  Hon.  F.  W 
Greene,  T. 
Gresley,  Sir  R. 


Greville,  Sir  0.  J. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grimston,  Hon.  £•  H. 
Halford,  H. 
liaise,  J. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hand  ley,  H. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hanmer,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardioge,  Sir  H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E  S. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Ilenniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  Hon.  S. 
Herries,  Rt.  Hn.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hill,  Lord  A. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holland,  £. 
Hope,  Hon.  J. 
Hope,  H.  T, 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T, 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Hughes,  W.  H. 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Jones,  T. 
Jones,  W. 
Kavannagh,  T. 
Kearsley,  J.  H. 
Kelly,  F. 
Ker,  D. 

Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Kirk,  P. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  £. 
Knox,  Hon.  J. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Lefroy,  T. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  J.  G. 
Lewis,  D. 
Lewis,  W. 
Leycester,  J. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  Lord 
Lowther,  Hn.  H.  C. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lucas,  E. 

Lygoii,  Hn.Col.  H.B. 
MackinnoD,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
Mahon,  Lord 
Mandeville,  Viscount 
Manners,  Lord  R. 
Marsland,  T. 


Martin,  J« 
Mathew,  Captain 
Maxwell,  U. 
Meynell,  H. 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  J. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 
Neeld,  Joseph 
Neeld,  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Noel,  Sir  G.  N. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Neill,  Hn.  J.  B.  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Owen,  H. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  Colonel 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Rt.  Hn.  W.  Y. 
Peel,  E. 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Penruddocke,  J.  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
Pi  got,  R. 
Plumptre,  J,  P. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  W.  E. 
Praed,  J.  B. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A, 
Pusey,  P. 
Rae,  Sir  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  J. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Ross,  C. 
Rushbrooke,  R. 
Russell,  C. 
Ryle,  J. 
Sandon,  Lord 
Sanderson,  R. 
Scarlett,  Hn.  R.  C. 
Scott,  Lord  J. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Scourfield,  W.  H. 
Shaw,  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  G. 
Smith,  T.  A, 
Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somerset,  Lord  R« 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  Lord 
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Sunley,  £• 
Stewart,  J. 
Storm  on  ty  Lord 
Stuart,  Lord  D.  C. 
Starty  H.  C. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talroash,  Uu.  A.  G. 
Tapps,  G.  W. 
Tennant,  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Colonel 
Thompson,  W. 
Toiiinsendy  Lord  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  Hon.  G  R. 
Trevor,  Hon.  A. 
Turner,  W. 
Turner,  T.  F. 
Twiss,  H. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vaughan,  Sir  R.  W. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  W. 
Verney,  Sir  H.  B. 
Vernon,  G.  U. 
Vesey,  Hn.T, 
Vivian,  J.  £. 
Vyvyao,  Sir  R.  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Weyland,  R. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilbraharo,  Hn.  R.B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Williams,  R,,  jun. 
Wilmot,  Sir  E.  E. 
Wilson,  H. 
Wodehouse,  Hn.  E. 
Wood,  T. 

Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wortley,  Hn.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 

Mr.  Abercromby  was  then  led  by  his 
Mover  and  Seconder  to  the  Chair  amidst 
the  loud  cheers  of  his  friends.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  returned  thanks  in  a  short 
speech  for  the  honour  the  House  had 
conferred  upon  him,  but  the  cheering  was 
so  loud  and  continued,  that  the  words 
were  lost. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  amid 
much  confusion,  said,  that  after  what  had 
taken  place,  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
congratulate  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
his  election  to  the  Chair. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 

Friday,  February  20,  1835. 

His  Majesty's  Approval  of  the 
Speaker.]  The  Lords  Commissioners 
appointed  to  signify  his  Majesty's  appro- 


bation of  the  choice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  Lord 
Wharnciiire. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  Commis- 
sioners takings  their  seats,  directed  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to 
inform  the  Commons,  that  *'  the  Lords 
Commissioners  desire  the  immediate  at- 
tendance of  the  Commons  in  this  House." 

Mr.  Abercromby,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  Commoners,  ap- 
peared below  the  Bar  immediately  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said — My  Lords,  I  am 
to  acquaint  your  Lordships  that,  in  obe* 
dience  to  his  Majesty's  commands,  his 
Majesty's  faithful  Commons  have  pro- 
ceeded to  exercise  their  undoubted  right 
and  privilege  in  the  election  of  a  Speaker. 
I  have  now  to  acquaint  your  Lordships, 
that  their  choice,  however  unworthy,  has 
fallen  upon  me;  and  I  now  humbly  sub- 
mit myself  to  his  Majesty's  royal  will  and 
pleasure. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  —  Mr.  Aber«> 
cromby,  we  have  it  in  command  from 
his  Majesty  to  assure  you,  that  bis  Ma* 
jesty  is  full^  satisfied  of  your  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  and  that  it  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  discharge  of  the  arduous 
duty  imposed  on  you;  and  his  Majesty, 
therefore,  does  most  readily  and  fully 
approve  of  the  choice  of  his  faithful 
Commons,  and  confirms  you  as  their 
Speaker. 

The  Speaker. — My  Lords,  with  all  hu- 
mility and  gratitude,  I  submit  myself  to 
his  Majesty's  royal  will  and  pleasure ; 
and  now,  it  is  my  duty,  in  the  name,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  lay  claim,  by  humble  peti- 
tion, to  the  free  exercise  of  all  their 
ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and  pri- 
vileges ;  and  more  especially  to  those  of 
freedom  of  Debate,  freedom  from  arrest  for 
their  persons,  and  their  servants,  free  access 
to  his  Majesty  whenever  occasion  may  re- 
quire it,  and  that  his  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  put  the  most  fa- 
vourable construction  on  all  their  pro- 
ceedings; and,  for  myself,  I  am  anxious, 
and  most  earnestly  entreat,  that  when- 
ever I  shall  fall  into  error,  the  blame  may 
be  imputed  to  me,  and  not  to  bis  Majes- 
ty's faithful  Commons. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  it  further  in  command  to  inform 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  20,  1835. 

The  King's  Approval  of  the 
Speaker.]  The  House  of  Commons  was 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

Mr.  Abercromby,  attended  by  his  pro- 
poser and  seconder,  and  accompanied  by 
a  large  number  of  Members,  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Peers. 

^  On  the  Speaker's  return,  having  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Chair,  he  informed  the 
House  of  what  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  aijd  added,  that  he  had  once 
niore  to  express  to  the  House  his  un- 
feigned thanks  for  the  distinguished  ho- 
nour which  it  had  conferred  upon  him, 
and  for  the  great  proof  it  had  shown  of 
its  confidence  in  him.  He  was  well  aware, 
that  if  he  did  not  possess  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  House,  it  would  be  useless 
for  him  to  hope,  that  he  could  adequately 
discharge  the  important  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion. It  should,  however,  be  his  constant 
endeavour  to  gain  that  confidence  by 
fidelity  and  zeal,  and  by  pursuing  a  just 
and  impartial  course  in  support  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  that  House. 

The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
occupied  till  Tuesday,  February  24lh,  in 
swearing  in  of  Members. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Tuesday^  February  24,  1835. 

Kino's  Speech.]  The  King  went  in 
state  to  the  House  of  Peers  this  day  to 
open  the  Parliament  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  His  Majesty  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing Speech  :-- 

*'  My  Lords  and  Qentlemen, 
"  I  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  you  in  Parliament,  after 
having  recurred  to  the  sense  of  my  people. 
'*  You  willy  I  am  confident,  fully  par- 


you,  that  his  Majesty  doth  moat  readily 
confirm  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
which  have  ever  been  granted  to,  or  con- 
ferred on,  the  Commons,  by  any  of  his 
royal  predecessors.  With  respect  to  your- 
self, Sir,  though  his  Majesty  is  sensible 
that  you  stand  in  no  need  of  such  assur- 
ance, his  Majesty  will  ever  put  the  most 
favourable  construction  upon  your  words 
and  actions. 

The  Speaker  and  Commons  retired. 
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ticipate  in  the  regret  which  I  feel  at  the 
destruction,  by  accidental  fire,  of  that 
part  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, which  has  been  long  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  calamity 
I  gave  immediate  directions  that  the  best 
provision  of  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  would  admit,  should  be  made  for 
your  present  meeting;  and  it  will  be  my 
wish  to  adopt  such  plans  for  your  perma- 
nent accommodation  as  shall  be  deemed, 
on  your  joint  consideration,  to  be  the 
most  fitting  and  convenient. 

"  I  will  give  directions,  that  there  be 
laid  before  you  the  report  made  to  me  by 
the  Privy  Council,  in  reference  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  fire,  and  the  evidence  upon 
which  that  report  was  founded. 

"  The  assurances  which  I  receive  from 
my  Allies,  and  generally  from  all  Foreign 
Princes  and  States,  of  their  earnest  desire 
to  cultivate  the  relations  of  amity,  and  to 
maintain  with  me  the  most  friendly  under- 
standing, justify,  on  my  part,  the  confident 
expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

"  The  single  exception  to  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  is  the  civil  contest 
which  still  prevails  in  some  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain. 

"  I  will  give  direclions,  that  there  be 
laid  before  you  articles  which  I  have 
concluded  with  my  Allies,  the  King  of  the 
French,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  and 
the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  are  supple- 
mentary to  the  treaty  of  April,  1834,  and 
are  intended  to  facilitate  the  complete  at- 
tainment of  the  objects  contemplated  by 
that  treaty. 

'*  I  have  to  repeat  the  expression  of 
my  regret  that  the  relations  between  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  still  remain  unsettled. 
"  Oentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 
*'  I  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  be  prepared,  and  to  be  laid 
before  you  without  delay. 
"  They    have   been    framed  with    the 
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strictest  attention  to  economy,  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  acquainting  you,  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  demands  for  the 
public  service  will  be  less  on  the  present, 
than  it  has  been  on  any  former  occasion 
within  our  recent  experience. 

"  The  satisfactory  state  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
public  revenue,  fully  justifies  the  expec- 
tation that,  notwithstandJDg  the  reduc- 
tions in  taxation,  which  were  made  in  the 
last  Session,  and  which,  when  they  shall 
have  taken  full  effect,  will  tend  to  di- 
minish the  existing  surplus  of  the  public 
revenue,  there  will  remain  a  sufficient 
balance  to  meet  the  additional  annual 
charge  which  will  arise  from  providing  the 
compensation  granted  by  Parliament  on 
account  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  dominions. 

"  I  deeply  lament,  that  the  agricultural 
interest  continues  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression. 

'*  I  recommend  to  your  consideration 
whether  it  may  not  be  in  your  power* 
after  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  and  consistently  with  the 
stedfast  maintenance  of  the  public  credit, 
to  devise  a  method  for  mitigating  the 
pressure  of  those  local  charges  which 
bear  heavily  on  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land,  and  for  distributing  the  burthen 
of  them  more  equally  over  other  descrip- 
tions of  property. 

**  My  Lords  and  Oentlemen, 

^*  The  information  received  from  the 
Governors  of  my  Colonies,  together  with 
the  Acts  passed  in  execution  of  the  law 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  will  be  com- 
municated to  you. 

'^  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I 
have  observed  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  Colonial  Legislatures  in  giving  effect 
to  this  important  measure  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  with  which  the 
subject  is  necessarily  attended,  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  abate  my  earnest  hopes 
of  a  favourable  issue. 

'^  Under  all  circumstances  you  may  be 
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assured  of  my  anxious  desire,  and  uiiceas- 
ing  efforts,  fully  to  realize  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  Parliament. 

"  There  are  many  important  subjects, 
some  of  which  have  already  undergone 
partial  discussion  in  Parliament ;  the  ad- 
justment of  which,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
is  consistent  with  the  mature  considera- 
tion of  them,  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  public  interest. 

"  Among  the  first,  in  point  of  urgency, 
is  the  state  of  the  tithe  question  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  means  of  effecting  an  equit- 
able and  final  adjustment  of  it. 

"  Measures  will  be  proposed  for  your 
consideration,  which  will  have  for  their 
respective  objects  to  promote  the  commu- 
tation of  tithe  in  England  and  Wales — to 
improve  our  civil  jurisprudence,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  ecclesiastical 
causes — to  make  provision  for  the  more 
effectual  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, and  to  relieve  those  who  dissent 
from  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the 
Church  from  the  necessity  of  celebrating 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  according  to  its 
rites. 

"  I  have  not  yet  received  the  Report 
from  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  Municipal  Qorpo- 
rations,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  made,  and  that  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  communicate  it  to  you  at  an  early 
period. 

"  I  have  appointed  a  Commission  for 
considering  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  their  revenues,  and  to  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties 
— the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  with  a  view  to  the 
suggestion  of  such  measures  as  may  render 
them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  for  devising 
the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of 
souls,  with  reference  to  the  residence  of 
the  clergy  in  their  respective  benefices. 

"  The  especial  object  which  I  have  in 
view  in  the  appointment  of  this  Commis* 
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of  religious  worship  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Established  Church ,  and  to 
confirm  its  hold  upon  the  veneration  and 
affections  of  my  people. 

*'  I  feel  it  also  incumbent  upon  me  to 
call  yoor  earnest  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  enabled  to 
increase  the  opportunities  of  religious 
worship  for  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

**  It  has  been  my  duty,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  direct  your  consideration  to  vari- 
ous important  matters  connected  with  our 
domestic  policy. 

**  I  rely  with  entire  confidence  on  your 
willing  co-operation  in  perfecting  all  such 
measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  remove 
just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  promote 
the  concord  and  happiness  of  my  subjects. 

**  I  rely  also,  with  equal  confidence  on 
the  caution  and  circumspection  with  which 
you  will  apply  yourselves  to  the  alteration 
of  laws,  which  affect  very  extensive  and 
complicated  interests,  and  are  interwoven 
with  ancient  usages,  to  which  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  my  people  have  con- 
formed. 

**  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  our 
common  ohject  in  supplying  that  which 
may  be  defective,  or  fn  renovating  that 
which  may  be  impaired,  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  those  institutions  in  Church 
and  State  which  are  the  inheritance  and 
birthright  of  my  people;  and  which, 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs, 
have  proved,  under  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty  God,  the  truest  guarantees  of  their 
liberties,  their  rights,  and  their  religion." 

His  Majesty  retired,  and  the  Houses 
adjourned.  At  five  o'clock  they  again 
assembled. 

The  Address.]  The  Earl  of  ^arrfwici^c 
proceeded  to  address  their  Lordships.  He 
observed,  that  in  rising  to  move  the 
Address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  in  an- 
swer to  his  most  gracious  Speech,  he  felt 
how  much  he  stood  in  need  of  their  Lord- 


ships* kindest  indulgencei  that  being  the 
first  time  he  had  had  the  honour  of  pre* 
seating  himself  before  them;  and  they 
roust  all  be  well  aware  that  the  nature  of 
the  pursuits  connected  with  his  profession 
(his  Lordship  is  a  captain  in  the  Navy), 
was  not  favourable  to  the  study  of  oratory. 
He  therefore  threw  himself  on  their  Lord- 
ships* kindness  and  consideration,  being 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  should  re- 
ceive from  a  British  House  of  Peers  a  fair 
and  indulgent  hearing.  That  feeling 
supported  him  at  the  present  moment; 
and,  were  it  not  for  his  full  confidence  on 
that  point,  he  was  certain  that  he  could 
not  execute  the  difiicult  task  which  he 
had  undertaken.  He  never  remembered 
to  have  heard  a  Speech  from  the  Throne 
which  was  likely  to  be  so  satisfactory  to 
all  classes  of  people  as  that  which  had 
been  this  day  delivered.  Whether,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  looked  to  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  as  to  the  friendly 
situation  in  which  this  country  was  placed 
with  respect  to  all  foreign  powers— whe- 
ther they  looked  to  the  statement  that  had 
been  given  relative  to  the  financial  condi* 
tion  of  tiie  empire — whether  they  looked 
to  what  had  been  said  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  commerce — or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  directed  their  attention 
to  the  anxious  wishes  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed for  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  or  to  the  strong  desire 
which  had  been  manifested  to  improve  our 
ancient  institutions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  emphatic  determination  not  to 
take  any  step  by  which  those  institutions 
might  be  endangered  or  broken  down,--*' 
whether  they  looked  to  the  right  side  or  to 
the  left,  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  British 
people  would  receive  with  grateful  feelings 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  containing, 
as  it  did,  a  declaration  of  the  deep  anxiety 
which  his  Majesty  felt  to  promote  their 
welfare  and  prosperity.  The  Speech  itself 
entered  into  so  many  topics,  that  it  would 
be  out  of  all  reason  for  him  to  express 
his  sentiments  on  them  at  length,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  every  one  of  them 
would  be  brought  before  their  Lordships 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session.  It 
was  therefore  his  intention,  as  shortly  as 
possible,  to  place  the  most  prominent 
topics  before  their  Lordships,  and  to  con- 
clude, by  moving  a  dutiful  Address  in 
answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  It 
must  be  most  satisfactory  to  their  Lord- 
ships to  find,  that  at  the  present  momenti 
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we  were  on  the  best  terms  with  ell  foreign 
countries.  He  believed  that  at  no  former 
time,  peace  was  more  generally  preserved 
throughout  the  world,  neither  did  he  be- 
lieve that  at  any  preceding  period,  its 
blessings  were  more  widely  or  more  justly 
appreciated.  This  was  the  case  more 
especially  in  Europe,  where  onl^  one 
solitary  instance  of  warflire,  (that  in  the 
North  of  Spain.)  now  existed.  Within  a 
short  time,  Spain  and  Portugal  had  re- 
newed their  friendly  relations  with  this 
country ;  and,  with  the  exception  which 
he  hud  before  8lated-*-the  civil  war  now 
carried  on  in  some  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain — Europe  was  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace.  His  Majesty  endea- 
voured, as  their  Lordships  knew,  by  a 
recent  treaty,  supplementary  to  that  of 
1834,  to  put  an  end  to  that  intestine 
struggle.  With  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  our  friendly  relations  remained 
unchanged.  His  Majesty  lamented  that 
the  disputed  question  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  was  not  yet  settled.  In 
that  sentiment  he  was  quite  sure  their 
Lordships  must  participate.  They  must 
feel  the  deepest  regret  that  this  lone^* 
existing  dispute  was  not  yet  adjusted; 
feeling  as  he  did  so  much  attachment  to 
the  House  of  Orange  and  his  country,—- 
to  which  Europe  at  large  owed  so  much, 
—and  to  which  we  were  indebted  for 
the  best  liberties  we  enjoy.  When  he 
referred  to  what  was  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  commercial  and  financial 
situation  of  our  country,  he  thought  that 
their  Lordships  should  feel  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  The  estimates,  it  appeared, 
would  be  considerably  reduced,  and  such 
was  the  improvement  in  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  that,  although 
there  had  been  a  considerable  remission 
of  taxes,  still  a  surplus  would  remain  more 
than  sufiicient  to  meet  the  interest  of 
the  debt  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery.  Although  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  felt  sanguine 
of  the  success  of  the  measure,  he  as- 
sured their  Lordships  that  he  felt  the 
greatest  delight  when  his  Majesty  ac- 
quainted them  that  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures bad  generally  concurred  in  giving 
effect  to  that  very  important  arrange- 
ment; and  he  could  not  avoid  observing 
that  the  Government  was  greatly  indebted 
to  a  noble  Lord  present  (the  Earl  of  Mul. 
erave)  for  his  exertions  and  assiduity,  for 
bis  able  aid  and  assistance,  in  successfully 


carrying  this  important  measure  into  ef« 
feot.  The  next  topic  touched  upon  in  the 
rpyal  Speech,  was  the  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  His  Majesty  had,  in 
bis  speech  from  the  Throne,  lamented  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  that  in- 
terest, and  he  bad  recommended  to  their 
consideration,  whether  it  might  not  be 
in  their  power,  after  providing  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service,  to  grant 
to  that  justly  complaining  body  a  consi* 
derable  degree  of  relief.  Now,  if  he 
might  venture  to  make  a  remark  on  this 
subject,  it  would  be  to  recommend  all  per- 
sons to  abstain  from  agitating  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws.  If  they 
were  able  to  keep  off  the  consideration  of 
that  question ;  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain 
untouched, that  circumstance, coupled  with 
a  knowledge  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  pay,  as  they  were  called  on  to  pay, 
due  attention  to  the  present  situation  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  there  was,  in  his 
mind,  a  certainty,  that  much  might  be, 
and  would  be,  done  for  that  interest.  In 
his  opinion,  the  mere  agitation  of  the  ques. 
tion  to  which  he  alluded  was  calculated  to 
produce  an  unfavourable  effect,  and  there*- 
fore  he  was  opposed  to  it.  He  next  came  to 
that  which  he  considered  as  by  far  the  roost 
important  part  of  the  speech — he  alluded 
to  that  part  which  related  to  the  Church. 
He  believed  there  never  was  a  time  when 
it  behoved  every  individual  to  stand  for- 
ward more  decidedly  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  and  supporting  his  Majesty  in  his 
good  and  generous  intentions.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  he  more  decidedly 
wanted  that  support.  The  Crown  needed 
the  support  of  all  good  and  honourable 
men  at  this  eventful  hour.  They  ought, 
therefore,  on  this  occasion  to  put  an  end 
to  all  party  feelings.  They  ought  to  lay 
aside  party  tactics,  and  party  prejudices, 
and  doing  so,  thev  ought  to  proceed  hand- 
in-hand  to  the  Throne,  and  to  thank  his 
Majesty  for  his  most  gracious  Speech. 
With  respect  to  the  tithe  question  in  Ire- 
land, his  Majesty  recommended  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  best  means 
of  finally  adjusting  it.  On  the  subject  of 
the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England  and 
Wales,  he  would  say,  he  believed  there  was 
no  question  which  more  deeply  interested 
the  country  than  that;  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  with  reference  to  that  question,'that 
such  a  commutation  might  be  introduced 
as  would  be  considered  just  and  equitable. 
Indeed,  he  stood  himself  a  specimen  (if  he 
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might  be  allowed  so  to  speak)  of  that  very 
species  of  commutation  to  which  his 
Majesty  alluded  in  his  Speech  ;  for  on 
the  estate  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
hold,  and  which  he  believed  ran  into 
eight  or  ten  parishes,  for  a  great  number 
of  years  no  tithe  had  been  paid ;  a  com- 
mutation paid  by  the  landlord  was  estab- 
'  lished,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
Speech  which  related  to  Dissenters,  he 
would  say  that  no  man  was  a  greater 
friend  than  he  was  to  religious  toleration. 
There  was,  however,  considerable  difficulty 
in  a  country  situated  as  this  was,  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  marriage.  It 
would  be  necessary,  whatever  alteration 
was  made,  that  great  publicity  and  noto- 
riety should  attend  the  solemnization  of 
marriage,  at  the  same  time  that  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  the  Dissenters 
should  be  respected.  As  to  the  question 
of  Church  Reform,  to  which  his  Majesty's 
Speech  directed  their  attention,  he  had 
only  to  hope  that  every  one  of  their  Lord- 
ships would  enter  into  that  view  of  the 
subject  which  his  Majesty  had  taken  ;  that 
they  would  exert  themselves  to  support 
the  Church,  and  so  to  extend  its  founda- 
tions as  that  it  should  embrace  all  those 
who  were  anxious  to  rest  within  its  pale. 
It  was  perfectly  easy  to  conceive,  and  as 
easy  to  prove,  that  the  Church  Establish- 
ment was  not  now  equal  to  the  increased 
and  increasing  population.  As  a  proof  of 
this  fact,  he  would  refer  to  the  situation 
of  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  a  very  small  and  poorly-inhabited 
place;  it  now  contained  60,000  or  70,000 
inhabitants.  This  would  show  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  Church  Establishment 
in  such  a  way  as  would  embrace  the 
growing  population.  But  when  he  ad- 
mitted this,  he  must  admit  also  that  there 
was  prodigious  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
so  important  a  question.  It  became,  in 
truth,  a  difficult  question  how  they  were 
to  take,  on  the  one  hand,  from  that  which 
was  already  established,  for  the  purpose 
of  bestowing  it  on  the  working  clergy  of 
England,  and,  on  the  other,  how  they  were 
to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the  Church 
Establishment.  In  whatever  they  did, 
and  however  they  might  be  disposed  to 
act,  he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would 
agree  in  this' principle,  that  in  all  they  did, 
in  every  improvement  they  made,  their 
great  object  should  be  to  support  the 
Church,  and  that  tbey  should  be  con- 


vinced before  they  acted^  that  ft  great  and 
practical  evil  had  existed.  He  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  forgive  him  if, 
in  elucidating  his  meaning,  he  quoted  the 
words  of  Mr.  Burke : — "  We  shall  find,'' 
said  Mr.  Burke,  "  employment  enough 
for  a  truly  free  and  independent  spirit  in 
guarding  what  we  possess  from  violation. 
I  would  not  exclude  alteration  neither, 
but  even  when  I  changed  it  should  be  to 
preserve.  I  should  be  led  to  my  remedy 
by  a  great  grievance.  In  what  I  did  I 
should  follow  the  example  of  our  ancestors. 
I  would  make  the  reparation  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  style  of  the  building.  A 
politic  caution,  a  guarded  circumspection, 
a  moral  rather  than  a  constitutional 
timidity,  were  the  ruling  principles  of  our 
forefathers,  even  in  their  most  decided 
conduct."  He  would  only  further  say, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  everything, 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  State, 
to  satisfy  any  call  that  might  be  made  on 
them;  but  that,  if  they  were  asked  to 
take  a  step  which  seemed  likely  to 
endanger  the  welfare  of  the  country,  then 
they  ought,  bv  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  oppose  and,  if  possible,  prevent  it.  He 
would  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  King. 
His  Majesty  said  in  his  Speech — "  I 
rely  with  entire  confidence  on  your  willing 
co-operation  in  perfecting  all  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  calculated  to  remove  just 
causes  of  complaint,  and  to  promote  the 
concord  and  happiness  of  my  subjects.^' 
That  they  would  pursue  that  course  he 
doubted  not ;  and  thanking  their  Lord- 
ships for  the  patient  attention  which  they 
had  given  him,  he  shonld  conclude  by 
proposing  a  dutiful  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  answer  to  his  gracious  Speech. 
The  noble  Earl  read  the  Address,  which 
was  an  echo  of  the  Speech. 

Lord  Gage  said,  that  he  should  ill 
deserve  the  indulgence  which  he  felt  at 
that  moment  he  had  but  little  right  to 
claim,  were  he  to  attempt  to  occupy  the 
time  of  their  Lordships  by  entering  into 
the  detail  of  public  affairs  embraced  in 
his  Majesty's  Speech,  and  which  had  been 
so  ably  treated  in  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  His 
noble  Friend  had  so  fully  entered  into  the 
topics  of  his  Majesty's  Speech,  and  into 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  that  he  had 
left  him  little  more  to  do  than  to  declare 
that  he  most  cordially  concurred  in  the 
Address,  and  congratulated  the  country 
upon  its  general  state  of  prosperity.    He 
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could  not  but  feel,  at  the  same  time,  most 
anxious  to  express  his  opinion  that  the 
prosperity    of    the    kingdom    could    be 
secured  only  by  a  line  of  conduct  which 
recent  events    had  proved    to  be  most 
necessary,  and  which  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters were    determined    to    adopt.     This 
brought  him  to  a  point  which  in  his  opin- 
ion might  influence  the  unanimity  of  their 
Lordships'  decision  respecting  the  Address. 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  body  that  the 
die  was  cast,  and  that  a  Government  was 
formed   under  which   every  man  would 
have  to  fight  the  battle  of  loyalty  against 
revolutionary  movements,  or  otherwise  the 
country  would  sink  to  rise  no  more,  at 
least  in  its  present  political  form.     He 
knew  that  many  persons  were  aiming  at 
ideal    perfection,    and    were    broaching 
Utopian  systems  or  theories :  but  he  would 
ask  all  such  persons  whether  they  had 
looked  at  intermediate  States,  and  had 
reflected  upon  the  dangers  that  must  be 
encountered,  the  ruin   that  must  be  in- 
curred   by   their    rash    and    treasonable 
experiments.      Few,  he  trusted,  could  be 
prepared  for  such  changes — few  amongst 
their  Lordships  could   bring  themselves 
calmly  to  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
a  Monarchy  to  which  their  minds  were 
attached  by  the  association  of  their  earliest 
days;  few,    he    hoped,  could  bear    the 
thoughts  of  subverting  that  Church  which 
had  been  formed  by  their  ancestors,  and 
by  the  Ministers  of  which  those  whom  he 
now  addressed  had  been  educated,  and  to 
whom     they    had    intrusted    the  educa- 
tion of  their  children — a  Church  which, 
by  its  learning,  piety,  and  rational  doc- 
trines, had  kept  in  check  some  hundreds 
of  sects  and  schisms.     He  would  tell  all 
cold  reasoners  to  consider  these  facts,  and 
he  would   ask   them   whether  they   had 
calculated  the  progressive  ruin,  the  misery 
inseparably  attendant  upon  change,    as 
well  as  the  restlessness  of  mind,  and  the 
natural,  the  unavoidable,  weakness   and 
instability  of  all  new  institutions  amongst 
a  divided  people  ?     He  would  ask  all  such 
persons  whether  recent  experience  had 
given  them  any  encouragement  to  hope 
for  a  more  favourable  result,  and  whether 
they  would,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  experi- 
ment throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Throne,  the  hearth, 
the  Church,  and  altar,  rather  than  fight 
the  battle  of  loyalty  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution?     His  Majesty  had 
promised  in  the  Speech  of  that  day  to 


carry  on  all  Reforms  as  far  as  reason  could 
justify,  and  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  he  called  on  the  noble  Lords  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  address,  to  rally 
round  the  Sovereign,  and  to  resist  the 
mad  career  of  innovators.     He  appealed 
to  noble  Lords  whether  they  would  refuse 
to  answer  the  call,  or  hesitate   to    ex- 
press their  attachment  to  the  Throne  they 
had  solemnly  sworn  to    defend  ?      The 
Speech  which  they  had  the  honour  to  hear 
that  day  was  so  thoroughly  void  of  offence 
that  for  his  part  he  could  not  imagine  that 
any  objection  could  by  any  contrivance  be 
raised  against  it.     He  would  ask  any  man 
that  was  an  honest  and  sincere  Reformer 
in  his  heart,  and  who  was  not  an  anarchist, 
or  a  revolutionist,  what  would  he  have  ? 
A  Reform  King  had  urged  to  the  utmost 
extent  all  practicable  Reforms ;  but  he  bad 
likewise  urged  that  they  should  be  carried 
on  through  the  instrumentality  of  Conser- 
vatives,  who  were  actuated  by  some  regard 
at  least  to  the  safety  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.     He  felt  sure  that  no  rational 
and  honest  Reformer  could  oppose  a  mea- 
sure of  Reform  because  it  proceeded  from 
a  Conservative  Administration.     It  mi((ht 
be  asked,  could  his  Majesty's  present  Go- 
vernment satisfy  the  people?  AH  he  would 
say  in  reply  was,  that  if  they  could  not, 
nothing  but  the  bloody  lessons  of  revolution 
could.  The  people — he  alluded  to  that  class 
of  them  who  went  on  to  the  extremes  in  Re- 
form, and  whom  it  was  the  fashion  or  the 
policy  of  certain  politicians  to  court, — the 
constant  aim  of  that  class  was  the  bringing 
about  of  those  times  in  which  they  were  to 
have  less  to  pay  and  more  to  receive.     It 
would,  he  thought,  be  impossible  for  Go- 
vernment to  please  that  class.     Why,  since 
the  peace,  the  burdens  of  the  country  had 
been  reduced  to  an  immense  amount,  and 
the  larger  part  of  these  reductions  were 
made  by  a  Tory  Government.     He  would 
admit,   for  he  was  disposed  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  noble  Lords  opposite  for  what 
they  had  done  in  that  respect,  that  the 
late  Government  had  done  all  in  its  power 
to  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  country.  But 
were  the  people  still  satisfied  ?     He  be- 
lieved not.     What  further  reductions,  then, 
would  satisfy  them  ?     Were  noble  lords  to 
satisfy  the  people  by  talking  about  the  re- 
duction of  the  Pension  List  ?     His  Majes- 
ty's present  Government  had  given  pro- 
mise of  every  reduction  which  could  be 
fairly  made,  and  of  every  measure  which 
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the  circumstances  of  the  country  could  re- 
quire ;  but  it  would)  he  contended,  be  im* 
possible  even  for  Government  to  be  carritd 
on  so  as  to  satisfy  the  party  to  which  he 
alluded.  He  begged  noble  Lords  to  re- 
flect that  the  choice  lay  between  his  Ma^ 
jesty's  present  Government,  and  one  of  a 
directly  revolutionary  character.  There 
was  no  medium.  Between  these  extremes 
their  Lordships  had  to  make  their  choice. 
The  question  vas^  would  they  have  the 
principles  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  those  of 
that  most  honest  (for  he  was  honest  with 
respect  to  avowing  his  principles)  Refor- 
mer»  William  Cobbett?  The  choice  must 
be  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Let  noble 
Lords  reflect  that  when  the  artificial  power 
of  a  State  was  once  destroyed  it  could  ne- 
ter  be  restored.  He  should  give  his  cor- 
dial support  to  the  Address. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said :  My  Lords, 
we  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne»  on  the  present 
occasion,  would  state  more  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly than  has  been  customary  in  a  for- 
mal document  of  this  kind,  the  views  and 
intentions  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Speech 
now  under  consideration  does  advert  to  a 
great  number  of  topics,  but  whether  in  a 
clear,  distinct,  or  decided  tone,  it  is  for 
your  Lordships  to  say.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  there  are 
some  considerable  omissions  in  that  Speech 
as  well  as  in  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
Lords  who  have  moved  and  seconded  an 
Address  in  answer  to  it.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  general  observations 
.into  which  the  noble  seconder  has  thought 
fit  to  enter,  nothing  has  been  said  which 
could  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  there 
has  been  a  total  change  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  country ;  and  hardly,  that 
there  had  just  been  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament. The  last  subject  is  but  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  first  is  not  in  the  Address 
adverted  to  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  precedent  in  your  Lordships*  re- 
cords of  events  of  so  much  importance, 
having  been  passed  over  in  so  light  and 
imperfect  a  manner,  as  that  in  which  these 
events  have  been  treated  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech  and  the  proposed  Address.  Per- 
sonally concerned  as  I  am  in  these  events, 
it  must  be  felt  that  it  is  extremely  disa- 
greeable to  me  that  I  should  be  the  indi- 
vidual first  to  bring  them  under  your  Lord- 
ships' notice.  But  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  events-- considering  the 


course  they  have  taken,  and  the  situation 
in  which  1  have  been  placed^  I  trust  it  will 
not  be  thought  egotism  on  my  part  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  them*  With 
respect  to  the  change  of  the  Administra-* 
tion,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  has 
already  been  said  in  public  on  many  occa- 
sions. That  step  was  determined  upon 
by  his  Majesty,  and  approved,  adopted^ 
sanctioned,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  noble  Duke 
opposite,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  For  that  change,  therefore,  that 
noble  Duke  is  undoubtedly  responsible* 
He  advised  it,  and  I  apprehend  that  it  is  a 
constitutional  doctrine  which  will  not  ad« 
mit  of  doubt,  that  he  is  responsible  for  it. 
Whether  that  change  were  prudent  or 
wise,  it  is  certainly  not  for  me  or  my  col- 
leagues  to  determine.  It  is  for  the  country 
— it  is  for  your  Lordships— it  is  for  the  other 
HouseofParliamenttodecide  that  question. 
But  when  I  consider  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed— when  I  consider  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  noble  Lords  opposite  have 
placed  themselves— when  I  consider  the 
position  in  which  they  have  placed  the 
country -•when  I  consider  our  actual  state^ 
and  our  prospects  for  the  future,  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  see  any  thing  that  justi- 
fies the  prudence  or  the  discretion  of  that 
determination.  The  dissolution  of  the  late 
Government  was  followed  by  the  noble 
Duke  taking  upon  himself  the  whole  of 
the  ofiices  of  State.  He  was  first  Com» 
missioner  of  the  Treasury^  and  held  the 
seals  of  the  three  chief  Secretaries  of  State. 
I  do  not  mean  to  state  any  thing  more 
strongly  than  the  case  admits  of;  but 
the  noble  Duke  must  be  as  well  aware 
as  I  am,  thati  according  to  the  present 
course  and  manner  of  conducting  the 
Government,  those  offices^  if  they  were 
assumed  with  a  view  to  exercise  their 
functions)  are  entirely  incompatible  one 
with  the  other.  The  noble  Duke  must 
be  aware,  that  if  one  person  held  for  in- 
stance the  situation  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  also  that  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  it  would 
place  in  his  hands,  without  any  control, 
the  appointment  to  every  great  office  in 
the  State.  It  would  rest  solely  between 
him  and  the  Sovereign.  The  noble  Duke 
must  be  aware  that  a  person  so  situated 
would  have  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
State  at  his  disposal,  without  check  or  in- 
vestigation. Perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say— not  that  I  conceive  the  nobte 
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Duke  had  any  intention  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  those  offices — that  such  an  inten- 
tion, indeed,  would  amount  to  a  treasonable 
misdemeanour ;  but  allowing  that  the  as« 
SQm|;>tion  of  those  offices  by  the  noble 
Duke  was  only  provisional,  was  only  ad 
interim^  on  account  of  the  urgency  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  it  is  for  the  noble 
Duke  to  show  the  necessity  and  emergency 
that  compelled  him  to  take  the  course  he 
did.  The  noble  Duke  is  bound  to  do  that 
in  his  justification  before  your  Lordships; 
and  I  beg  to  suggest  it  as  being  at  least  a 
serious  matter  for  your  Lordships'  consi* 
deration,  whether,  even  if  the  noble  Duke 
justified  the  step  from  the  urgency  of 
time,  a  solemn  step  should  not  be  taken 
in  order  to  record  the  special  circuro* 
stances,  and  prevent  so  great  a  breach  of 
the  Constitution,  from  being  drawn  into 
precedent,  by  being  acted  upon  by  some 
other  Minister  in  future  times  for  other 
and  more  criminal  purposes,  and  without 
the  same  justification.  But  the  Ministry 
having  been  dissolved,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  in  course  of  time  returned  from  the 
Continent,  and  on  his  arrival  the  Ministry 
was  constituted  as  it  now  stands.  They 
shortly  came  to  a  decision,  which,  in  my 
mind,  presents  the  strongest  grounds  of 
charge  against  noble  Lords  opposite,  viz., 
the  decision  of  dissolving  the  late  Parlia- 
ment. Your  Lordshipswillbe  pleased  toob- 
serve,  that  all  this  took  place  while  thecoun- 
try  was  in  an  admitted  state  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  lliat  it  was  so,  is  evidenced 
in  the  Speech  we  have  this  day  heard 
from  the  Throne,  at  least  as  far  as  a  per- 
fect tranquillity  and  an  increasing  revenue 
is  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country. 
My  Lords,  I  will  not  trust  to  my  own  in- 
adequate powers  of  description  to  state  to 
yonr  Lordships  the  real  condition  of  this 
country  at  that  time.  I  will  borrow  the 
words  of  a  person  who,  both  from  his 
position  and  his  talents,  must  be  con- 
sidered of  much  higher  weight  and  au- 
thority. The  present  Prime  Minister,  at  a 
dinner  given  to  him  and  others  of  his  col- 
leagues, at  the  Mansion-house,  shortly 
after  the  formation  of  the  Ministry, 
said,  ''  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  important  events 
that  have  taken  place  within  the  last  six 
weeks,  there  has  been  calm  and  tran- 
quillity m  this  country,  which,  after  the 
political  excitement  in  which  we  have 
lived  for  some  time  past,  cenid  not  have 
been  anticipated*"     Now  it  might  be 


supposed  that  the  worthy  Baronet  meant 
to  say,  that  the  change  to  which  he  al- 
luded had  produced  &e  calm  and  tran- 
quillity of  which  he  spoke.  I  apprehendi 
however,  that  that  was  not  his  meaning, 
but,  he  intended  to  say,  that  on  his 
arrival,  he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of 
repose.  I  am  afraid  that  he  was  deluded 
by  that  calm.  I  am  afraid  that  noble 
Lords  opposite  put  a  construction  upon 
the  tranquillity  similar  to  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  are  equally  deluded 
and  deceived.  If  they  had  estimated  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  people  of 
this  country  truly,  they  would  have  con« 
sidered  the  absence  ofanything  like  tumult 
an  unfavourable  symptom  for  them,  rather 
than  one  on  which  they  could  rely  with 
confidence.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  after 
some  eloquent  sentences,  proceeded  to 
state.  **  Gentlemen,  I  believe,  if  the  public 
feeling  of  this  country  could  be  embodied 
into  expressions,  it  would  speak  in 
words,  to  some  such  purport  as  this : 
—We  are  tired  of  agitation ;  we  are  tired 
of  that  state  of  excitement  which,  in  pri* 
vate  life,  withdraws  men  from  their  proper 
stations,  and  which,  in  public  life,  exercise 
the  energies  of  public  men  in  any  other 
matters  than  their  moral  duties.  We  will 
not  yield  to  the  pressure  from  without ; 
we  will  not  have  this  domination ;  we  are 
content  that  the  public  opinion  and  the 
public  will  should  be  expressed  through 
the  authorized  public  channels,  and  by 
authorized  public  means.''  Now,  I  ask 
your  Lordships,  how  it  is  possible  that, 
any  man  holding  these  opinions,  having 
these  feelings  in  his  heart,  with  these  ex* 
pressions  in  his  mouth,  could  at  that  time 
have  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  Par« 
liament?  Why,  we  have  here  the 
strongest  argument  against  such  a  step  I 
ever  beard  in  my  life.  Here  is  the  exact 
statement  of  every  evil  that  can  arise  from 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  of  all  the  mis- 
fortunes which  such  a  public  contest  as 
follows  that  act  must  produce.  What 
tends  to  agitation,  and  takes  men  from 
their  proper  business  so  much  as  a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament?  What  is  a  pressure 
from  without  if  it  be  not  a  general  elec 
tion.  Is  it  not  bringing  the  influence  of 
the  people  to  bear  immediately  upon  their 
recognised  and  constituted  organs?  If 
ever  there  were  reasons  for  not  dissolving 
Parliament,  here  they  are  in  the  speech 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  Mansion-house. 
But  in  what  course  are  you  embarking  ?«-« 
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you  have  bad  one  dissolation,  and  you 
menace  us  with  another  [**  Cries  of 
No,  no*'].  Then  you  do  not  contem- 
plate another  dissolution?  It  is  only 
a  few  days  ago,  however,  that  I  was 
reading  a  speech  addressed  by  a  noble 
Lord,  a  relative  of  a  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross-bench,  to  his  constituents  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  which  there  was  a  distinct 
denunciation  of  that  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Such  declarations 
promulgated  through  the  country  by  sup- 
porters of  the  Ministry,  cannot  but  in- 
fluence the  people,  for  they  appear  entitled 
to  credit*  I  know  that  there  have  been 
former  dissolutions  of  this  nature.  I  know 
that  the  dissolutions  which  took  place  in 
1784,  1807,  and  1831,  may  be  quoted  as 
precedents.  They  were  bold,  dangerous, 
desperate  measures  all  of  them,  and  they 
were  admitted  to  besoby  those  who  ad  vised 
them.  But  they  were  all  temperate,  pru- 
dent, cautious,  and  sagacious,  compared 
with  the  dissolution  which  the  noble  Duke 
and  his  colleagues  have  advised.  What 
was  the  justification  of  the  dissolutions  I 
have  mentioned  ?  Why,  success,  constant 
success,  and  that  is  the  only  justification 
of  those  who  dare  such  bold  measures. 
The  Ministers  have  now  met  with  more 
success  than  they  expected,  or  had  a  right 
to  look  for ;  but  they  have  not  met  with 
enough  to  justify  their  conduct.  I  do  not 
take  so  gloomy  and  alarming  a  view  of 
the  state  of  the  country  as  the  noble 
seconder  of  the  Address ;  but  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  picture  he  has  drawn, 
any  reality  in  his  apprehension s>  in  my 
conscience  I  believe  to  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  especially  to  those 
of  them  who  advised  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  Parliament,  the  imminence  of  our 
danger  is  t9  be  ascribed.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
dissolution  took  place  when  the  public 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  calm  and  tran* 
quillity — when  the  country  was  approach- 
ing to  that  state  of  quiet  and  repose  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  are  some  day  or 
other  to  enjoy.  If  so,  the  Parliament 
which  has  been  just  elected  must  be  taken 
fairly  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
people.  You  cannot  appeal  from  it  with 
success.  I  recollect  that  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  said,  that 
the  Parliament  of  1831  was  elected  under 
excitement,  and  that  the  people  were 
deluded  by  the  name  and  authority  of 
the    King,     Now  that   last   topic   has 


been  employed  pretty  liberally  upon  the 
present  occasion,  but  it  has  been  employed 
on  the  side  of  the  Government,  and  that 
Government  cannot   pretend    to    allege 
that  the  present  Parliament  does  not  repre* 
sent  the  will  of  the  people.     Now  what  is 
the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Under  what  banners  have  its  members  ob- 
tained their  seats?     Every  one  of  them 
under  the  banners  of  Reform.    Some  have 
said,  that  they  are  willing  to  go  further  than 
others;    but  all  have    Reform    in   their 
mouths.     Must  we  not  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  country  is  in  favour  of  the 
principle  thus  recognized?     The  King's 
Speech  is  also,  we  are  told  a  Reforming 
Speech.  Why  then  was  it  not  pronounced 
to  the  former  House?     Former  dissolu- 
tions had  definite  and  important  objects 
in  view.      That  of  1784  prevented  the 
meditated    change    in    the    government 
of  the  East  Indies;  that  of  1807  changed 
the  policy  of  the  country,  most  unfor- 
tunately, with    respect   to    the    Roman 
Catholics;  and  measures  which   we  are 
ruing  to  this  day  were  adopted.    The  dis- 
solution of  1831  carried  the  Reform  Bill. 
But  what  is  the  object  of  this  dissolution, 
if  the  same  measures  are  to  be  pursued , 
the  same  language  held,  as  would  have 
been  held  without  a  dissolution  ?    There 
has  been  no  object  in  view  but  a  change 
of  men,  by  a  wanton  act  of  power.     No 
reason  can  be  seen  for  the  act,  except  the 
introduction  of  a  certain  number  of  Tory 
supporters  of  the  Ministry  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  dragging  them  through  the 
dirt,  making  them  desert  their  old  prin- 
ciples, and  act  against  all  the  professions 
of  their  former  lives.     I  can  imagine  no 
other  motive  for  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment unless  it  be  embarking  us  in 
dissolution  upon  dissolution — ^a  desperate 
and  fearful  game,  of  which  I  see  no  end 
unless  it  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
of  which  you  were  so  lavish  at  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Government  of  the  country 
to  be  carried  on  under  that  dispensation. 
I  might,  perhaps,  go  into  some  personal 
attack  upon  the  consistency  of  persons, 
who  having  opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  now 
profess  themselves  Reformers;  but  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  rake  up  old  debates, 
or  make  personal  reflections  upon  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  in  the  Government 
All  I  will  do  is  to  desire  generally  that 
your  Lordships  will  read  this  Speech,  and 
consider  the  list  of  persons  by  whom  it 
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has  been  framed  and  produced,  and  say, 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  their  former 
lives,  characters,  and  professions.  As  may 
be  supposed  from  the  observations  I  have 
made,  it  is  my  intention,  of  course  not 
with  any  hope  of  success,  but  as  a  duly, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  your  Lordships 
an  opportunity  of  showing  that  your  feel- 
ings are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  coun- 
try, to  move  an  Amendment  to  the  Address, 
That  Amendment  will  express  disapproba* 
tion  at  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  that  disapprobation  will  be  in 
terms  perfectly  respectful  to  his  Majesty, 
and  not  at  all  trenching  upon  the  just  ex- 
ercise of  his  lawful  authority.  The  rest 
of  the  Amendment  points  to  certain  Re- 
forms which  are  mentioned  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  but  which  are  not  to  my 
satisfaction,  nor,  I  think,  to  that  of  the 
country,  pointed  at  in  so  distinct  a  manner 
in  the  Address  moved  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  as  they  ought  to  be.  As  some 
apprehension  has  been  expressed  in  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in 
his  Majesty's  Councils,  with  respect  to  the 
security  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  Amend- 
ment I  propose  I  wish  your  Lordships  to 
declare  that  you  will  stand  by  and  govern 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Reform 
Act.  It  will,  also,  be  somewhat  more  dis- 
tinct on  the  question  of  the  Reform  of 
Municipal  Corporations  than  is  the  Ad- 
dress moved  by  the  noble  Lords  opposite. 
Your  Lordships  may  be  assured  that  this 
is  a  question  which  must  be  speedily 
settled  on  the  principles  expressed  in  the 
Amendment  I  hold  in  my  hand.  The 
noble  Viscount  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  Amendment : — "  That  we  ac- 
koowlege  with  grateful  recollection,  that 
the  Act  for  Amending  the  Representation 
of  the  people  was  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment with  Your  Majesty's  sanction,  and 
carried  into  law  by  your  Majesty's  assent. 
That,  confidently  expecting  to  derive  fur- 
ther advantages  from  that  wise  and  neces- 
sary measure,  we  trust  that  your  Majesty's 
Councils  will  be  directed  in  the  spirit  of 
well-considered  and  effective  Reform ;  and, 
that  the  liberal  and  comprehensive  policy 
which  restored  to  the  people  the  right  of 
choosing  their  Representatives,  and  which 
provided  for  the  emancipation  of  all  per- 
sons held  in  slavery  in  your  Majesty's 
Colonies  and  possessions  abroad,  will,  with 
the  same  enlarged  view,  place  without 
delay  our  Municipal  Corporations  under 
vigilant  popular  control,  remove  all  the 


well-founded  grievances  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  correct  those  abuses  in 
the  Church  which  impair  its  efficiency  in 
England,  disturb  the  peace  of  society  in 
Ireland,  and  lower  the  character  of  the 
Establishment  in  both  countries.  That 
we  beg  leave  submissively  to  add,  that  we 
cannot  but  lament  that  the  progress  of 
these  Reforms  should  have  been  inter- 
rupted and  endangered  by  the  dissolution 
of  a  Parliament  earnestly  intent  upon  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  measures  to  which 
the  wishes  of  the  people  were  most  anx- 
iously and  justly  directed." 

The  Amendment  having  been  read  from 
the  Woolsack, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  their 
Lordships  would  admit,  that,  after  having 
been  personally  called  on  as  he  was  by 
the  noble  Viscount  who  had  just  sat  down, 
he  should  feel  anxious  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  which  was  open  to  him 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  the 
noble  Viscount  had  stated.  The  noble 
Viscount  had  directed  a  great  part  of  his 
speech  to  show  that  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  was  not  necessary ;  and  that 
he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  was  respon- 
sible for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. He  must  beg  the  noble  Viscount's 
pardon,  and  deny  that  he  was  responsible 
for  those  measures  which  caused  the  dis- 
solution of  the  late  Government  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  present.  That 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
Government  was  the  absolute  impossibility 
that  it  could  go  on  longer  without  a  noble 
Lord,  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  his  removal  from 
that  to  be  a  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House.  He  would  beg  to  call  to  the  re- 
collection of  their  Lordships  what  had 
been  stated  by  a  noble  Earl,  who  had  for 
nearly  four  years  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  when  Lord  AUhorp  had  re- 
signed his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  noble  Earl  stated,  that 
he  could  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
continue  at  the  head  of  the  Government ; 
for,  by  the  resignation  of  his  noble  Friend, 
he  had  lost  his  right  hand  ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Government 
with  advantage  from  the  time  that  that 
noble  Lord  had  quitted  power.  But  that 
was  uQt  all.  The  noble  Viscount  (Mel- 
bourne) had  himself  stated  to  their  Lord- 
ships, as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
bad  been  induced  to  take  office,  that  hQ 
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bad  been  assured  that  his  noble  Friend 
was  willing  to  go  on  in  office  with  him, 
andi  therefore^  tbat>  with  his  assistance,  he 
would  consent  to  undertake  to  carry  on 
ihe  Government.  But  even  that  was  not 
all,  for  be  happeaed  to  know  that,  when  the 
noble  Viscount  felt  that  he  was  likely  to 
lose  the  aid  of  Lord  Althorp,  be  declared 
that  he  ahould  feel  himself  placed  in  great 
difficulty,  for  that  the  noble  Lord  was  the 
very  foundation  on  which  the  Government 
Stood,  and  when  that  was  removed,  it  was 
impossible  to  go  on.  When,  then,  the 
question  of  the  Government  came  before 
his  Miyesty,  he  found  it  fairly  put  to  him 
whether  he  would  seek  for  other  councils, 
and  whether  he  would  consent  to  other 
arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a  Go- 
vernment, or  whether  he  would  be  content 
to  abide  by  the  particular  Administration 
which  at  that  moment  existed.  Let  their 
Lordships  only  observe  the  situation  in 
which  the  King  was  placed,  and  ask  them- 
selves, what  he  was  to  think  in  the  new 
position  in  which  he  found  himself.  The 
noble  Earl  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  resigning  when  the  noble  Lord,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  sent  in 
his  resignation.  The  noble  Viscount,  too, 
had  declared  that  he  considered  the  noble 
Lord's  assistance  essentially  necessary  to 
him.  But  when  his  Majesty  was  left  by 
the  noble  Earl,  and  when  Lord  Althorp 
was  removed  from  the  other  House,  his 
Majesty,  forsooth,  was  not  to  be  permitted 
to  consider  whether  his  position  was  not 
materially  altered  by  these  events,  and 
whether  it  woukl  not  be  expedient  for  him 
to  make  some  other  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  public  service.  Everybody, 
indeed,  but  his  Majesty  was  to  be  allowed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  alterations 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  by  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp 
in  the  House  of  Commons  1  Their  Lord-^ 
ships,  however,  he  was  convinced,  would 
not  aoquicKe  in  such  a  decision.  They 
would  see  and  declare  that  the  Sovereign 
was  fully  entitled  to  take  into  considera- 
tion bis  own  peculiar  position,  and  the 
state  of  public  affaiis,  and  to  deliberate 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to 
make  other  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  existing  Administration,  or,  if  not, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to 
form  a  new  Government  altogether.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  in  which  bis  Majesty 
was  placed,  he  had  thought  proper  to  send 
to  bim  (the  Dttke  of  WeUington)  i  and  he 


was  happy  to  find  that  all  those  histories 
and  stories  which  were  propagated  respect* 
ing Court  intrigues — [Viscount  Melbourne: 
"  Not  by  me.'*] — He  was  quite  certain  of 
that.  But  all  those  idle  stories  were  now 
entirely  laid  aside.  It  was  now  fully  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  there  never  was 
any  such  thing.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
had  no  communication  of  any  description 
with  the  Court  for  two —ay,  he  might  say, 
for  three,  months  previous  to  the  commu- 
nication from  his  Majesty*  He  was  then 
at  his  house  in  Hampshire ;  and  it  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  at  the 
moment  as  it  possibly  could  be  to  any  of 
their  Lordships.  Certainly,  he  was  pre^ 
viously  satisfied  that  some  great  change  in 
the  Administration  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp 
from  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  when 
the  communication  reached  him,  it  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  as  it 
could  be  to  many  of  their  Lordships,  if 
they  were  to  receive  a  similar  summons  to- 
morrow. When  his  Majesty  sent  for  him, 
he  might  have  accepted  the  offer  his  Ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  make  to  him. 
He  might  have  come  down  to  their  Lord- 
ships in  a  higher  situation  ;  but  he  did  not 
recommend  that  course  to  his  Majesty, 
which  would  have  been  accessory  to  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ambition.  He  did 
not  act  as  if  he  had  a  personal  object  to 
serve.  He  recommended  to  his  Majesty 
that  line  of  proceeding  which  he  con- 
ceived would  be  most  advantageous  for 
his  service,  which  was,  that  he  should  send 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  as  the  indivi- 
dual in  the  present  times  most  fit  and 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
King's  first  Minister.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  then  in  another  part  of 
the  world,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
England ;  and  it  appeared  advisable  to 
his  Majesty,  and  to  him  that  he  should 
take  possession  of  the  Grovemment  for 
Sir  Robert  Feel;  and  absolutely  neces. 
sary,  at  the  same  time,  whoever  might 
carry  on  the  Government  until  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  anival,  that  he  should 
exercise  no  patronage,  and  take  no  step 
whatever  which  should  in  the  least  tend 
to  diminish  the  full  and  free  authority  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  might 
come  to  act  His  advice  to  his  Majest^i 
accordingly,  had  been  to  pnt  him  provi« 
sionally  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  Secretary 
for  tb«  Mono  Department  and  f!irst  Lord 
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of  the  Treasury.  But  the  noble  Viscount 
(Melbourne)  accused  him  of  holding  the 
Seals  of  the  three  principal  Secretaryships 
of  State  at  the  same  time.  But  this,  al- 
though gravely  urged,  was  not  a  very 
serious  charge.  Having  been  appointed 
to  any  one  of  the  Secretaryships,  a  man 
was  competent  to  hold  the  Seals  of  the 
other  twO;  in  the  absence  of  those  to 
whom  they  might  be  confided.  It  was 
true,  that  he  bad,  as  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  held  the  Seals  of  the 
three  Secretaryships ;  but  he  had  exercised 
no  more  authority  than  he  should  have 
done  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Secretaries,  and  his  colleagues  were 
absent.  And  was  there,  he  would  ask,  no 
precedent  for  such  a  proceeding  ?  Why, 
Mr.  Canning,  while  he  was  yet  Secretary 
for  the  Foreign  Department,  was  on  the 
13th  of  April  appointed  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  be  did  not  resign  the 
Seals  of  the  Foreign  Department  until  the 
dOth  of  the  same  month ;  consequently, 
during  the  whole  of  the  intervening  time, 
he  was  both  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  knew 
very  well  the  difference  that  there  was 
between  the  two  cases.  There  were  two 
Secretaries  who  had  resigned  their  offices 
but  had  not  given  up  the  Seals.  But  be- 
fore the  noble  Viscount  proceeded  to 
blame  a  transaction  of  this  description,  he 
should  have  shown  that  some  inconveni* 
ence  bad  arisen  from  it.  He  said  that  no 
inconvenience  had  resulted  from  it.  He 
might  say,  too,  that  during  the  whole 
time  he  held  the  Seals,  there  was  not  a 
single  office  disposed  of,  nor  an  act  done, 
which  was  not  essentially  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  King  and  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  he  might  add,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  arrival  found  all 
things,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same 
situation  as  upon  the  15th  of  November. 
The  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne),  how- 
ever, had  observed,  that  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  incompatible 
with  the  other  offices  which  he  held.  It 
might  be  true,  if  those  offices  were  held 
for  any  length  of  time  by  the  same  in«> 
dividual.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  only 
occupied  them  provisionally;  and,  se- 
condly, he  would  remark  that  constitu^ 
tionally  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
had  no  more  power  than  any  other  Lord 
at  the  Board.  It  was  perfectly  understood 
too,  by  all  men,  that  the  arrangement  was 
not  permanent;  and  that  he  only  held  the 


Government  for  another  individual,  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  his  Sovereign.  Next, 
tbe  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne)  blamed 
him  highly  for  having  attended  his  Ma« 
jesty,  and  facilitated  his  arrangements 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  Administra^ 
tion ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  noble 
Viscount  himself  it  was,  if  he  were  not 
mistaken,  who  brought  to  town  the 
order  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
waited  upon  his  Majesty.  If  there  were 
anything  criminal  in  attending  his  Sove-i 
reign,  and  assisting  in  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
Administration,  what  should  be  said  of 
that  Minister  who  brought  a  letter  to  town 
the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  that  at- 
tendance and  co-operation,  that  Minister 
well  knowing  at  the  time  what  were  the 
contents  of  that  letter  ?  Was  the  noble 
Viscount,  then,  the  man  to  bring  him 
forward  as  a  criminal  for  having  attended 
to  the  wishes  of  bis  Sovereign,  when  he 
himself  was  tbe  bearer  of  those  oommandi 
which  carried  him  into  the  presence  of  his 
Majesty,  and  to  the  performance  of  those 
services  which  the  noble  Viscount  now 
repudiated  ?  If  he  were  disposed  so  to 
argue^  he  might  contend  that  the  fact  of 
the  noble  Viscount  being  the  bearer  of 
this  letter  showed  the  animui  with  which 
the  noble  Viscount  had  waited  upon  his 
Majesty,  and  the  animtts  of  the  transac- 
tions between  them,  and  also  the  anitnu$ 
of  the  communications  between  himself 
and  his  Majesty ;  but  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. He  would  only  repeat  thathe  never 
was  more  surprised  than  at  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  understood  the  arrange- 
ment was  afterwards  received  by  the 
noble  Viscount.  He  trusted  that  he  had 
stated  enough  to  justify  him  in  assist^ 
tng  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  The  next 
charge  to  which  he  had  to  advert  was, 
that  the  Ministers  had  dissolved  the 
late  Parliament.  With  respect  to  this, 
it  was  true,  that  whatever  Ministry  ad- 
vised the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament 
was  liable  to  be  called  on  for  some  rea- 
son which  might  have  induced  them  so 
to  do ;  but  he  had  seldom  heard  of  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  as  that  Minis* 
ters  should  be  called  upon  on  the  first 
day  of  the  assembling  of  Parliament, 
and  told,  ''Give  me  some  reason  why 
you  thought  fit  to  dissolve;  and  justify 
your  dissolution  of  Parliament,  by  show- 
ing that  the  effort  you  have  made  has  been 
ft  successful  one. '    But  the  noble  Vif« 
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had  been  assured  that  his  noble  Friend 
was  wiliing  to  go  on  in  office  with  hinii 
andi  therefore*  that^  with  his  assistance,  he 
would  consent  to  undertake  to  carry  on 
the  Government.  But  even  that  was  not 
all*  for  he  happened  to  know  that,  when  the 
noble  Viscount  felt  that  he  was  likely  to 
lose  the  aid  of  Lord  Althorp,  he  declared 
that  he  should  feel  himself  placed  in  great 
difficulty,  for  that  the  noble  Lord  was  the 
very  foundation  on  which  the  Government 
stood,  and  when  that  was  removed,  it  was 
impossible  to  go  on.  When,  then,  the 
question  of  the  Government  came  before 
his  Majesty,  he  found  it  fairly  put  to  him 
whether  he  would  seek  for  other  councils, 
and  whether  he  would  consent  to  other 
arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a  Go- 
vernment, or  whether  he  would  be  content 
to  abide  by  the  particular  Administration 
which  at  that  moment  existed.  Let  their 
Lordships  only  observe  the  situation  in 
which  the  King  was  placed,  and  ask  them- 
selves, what  he  was  to  think  in  the  new 
position  in  which  he  found  himself.  The 
noble  Earl  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  resigning  when  the  noble  Lord,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  sent  in 
his  resignation.  The  noble  Viscount,  too, 
had  declared  that  he  considered  the  noble 
Lord's  assistance  essentially  necessary  to 
him.  But  when  his  Majesty  was  left  by 
the  noble  Earl,  and  when  Lord  Althorp 
was  removed  from  the  other  House,  his 
Majesty,  forsooth,  was  not  to  be  permitted 
to  consider  whether  his  position  was  not 
materially  altered  by  these  events,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  him 
to  make  some  other  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  public  service.  Everybody, 
indeed,  but  his  Majesty  was  to  be  allowed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  alterations 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  by  the  lose  of  Lord  Althorp 
in  the  House  of  Commons  1  Their  Lord'^ 
ships,  however,  he  was  convinced,  would 
not  aoquicKe  in  such  a  decision.  They 
would  see  and  declare  that  the  Sovereign 
was  fully  entitled  to  take  into  considera* 
tion  bis  own  peculiar  position,  and  the 
state  of  public  affaiis,  and  to  deliberate 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to 
make  other  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  existing  Administration,  or,  if  not, 
whether  it  wouU  not  be  betUr  for  him  to 
form  a  new  Government  altogether.  Un* 
der  the  oiroumstances  ID  which  his  Majesty 
was  placed,  be  had  thought  proper  to  send 
(0  hia  (the  Duke  of  WelUngton)  \  aud  he 


was  happy  to  find  that  all  those  histories 
and  stories  which  were  propagated  respect- 
ing Court  intrigues — [Viscount  Melbourne: 
''  Not  by  me.^'l — He  was  quite  certain  of 
that.    But  all  those  idle  stories  were  now 
entirely  laid  aside.    It  was  now  fully  ad* 
mitted  on  all  hands  that  there  never  was 
any  sucti  thing.     For  his  own  part,  he  had 
had  no  communication  of  any  description 
with  the  Court  for  two— ay,  he  might  say » 
for  three,  months  previous  to  the  commu- 
nication from  his  Majesty.    He  was  thea 
at  his  house  in  Hampshire ;  and  it  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  at  the 
moment  as  it  possibly  could  be  to  any  of 
their  Lordships.    Certainly,  he  was  pre-> 
viously  satisfied  that  some  great  change  in 
the  Administration  must  be  the  conse* 
quence  of  the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp 
from  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  when 
the  communication  reached  him,  it  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  as  it 
could  be  to  many  of  their  Lordships,  if 
they  were  to  receive  a  similar  summons  to- 
morrow.    When  his  Majesty  sent  for  him, 
he  might  have  accepted  the  ofifer  his  Ma* 
jesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  make  to  him. 
He  might  have  come  down  to  their  Lord- 
ships in  a  higher  situation  ;  but  he  did  not 
recommend  that  course  to  his  Majesty, 
which  would  have  been  accessory  to  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ambition.     He  did 
not  act  as  if  he  had  a  personal  object  to 
serve.     He  recommended  to  his  Majesty 
that  line  of  proceeding  which  he  con- 
ceived would   be  most  advantageous  for 
his  service,  which  was,  that  he  should  send 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  as  the  indi?i« 
dual  in  the  present  times  most  fit  and 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
King's  first  Minister.     That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  then  in  another  part  of 
the  world,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
England ;    and  it  appeared  advisable  to 
his  Majesty,  and  to  him  that  he  should 
take  possession  of  the  Government  for 
Sir  Robert  Feel;  and  absolutely  neces* 
sary,  at  the  same  time,  whoever  might 
carry  on  the  Government  until  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  arrival,  that  he  should 
exercise  no  patronage,  and  take  no  step 
whatever  which  should  in  the  least  tend 
to  diminish  the  full  and  free  authority  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  might 
come  to  acU    His  advice  to  his  Majest^i 
accordingly,  had  been  to  pnt  him  provi« 
sionally  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  Secretsry 
for  the  Hone  DepartoMot  and  Firsi  Lord 
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of  the  Treasury.  But  the  noble  Viscount 
(Melbourne)  accused  him  of  holding  the 
Seals  of  the  three  principal  Secretaryships 
of  State  at  the  same  time.  But  this,  al- 
though gravely  urged,  was  not  a  very 
serious  charge.  Having  been  appointed 
to  any  one  of  the  Secretaryships,  a  man 
was  competent  to  hold  the  Seals  of  the 
other  two,  in  the  absence  of  those  to 
whom  they  might  be  confided.  It  was 
true,  that  he  had,  as  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  held  the  Seals  of  the 
three  Secretaryships ;  but  he  had  exercised 
no  more  authority  than  he  should  have 
done  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Secretaries,  and  his  colleagues  were 
absent.  And  was  there,  he  would  ask,  no 
precedent  for  such  a  proceeding  ?  Why, 
Mr.  Canning,  while  ha  was  yet  Secretary 
for  the  Foreign  Department,  was  on  the 
13th  of  April  appointed  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  be  did  not  resign  the 
Seals  of  the  Foreign  Department  until  the 
dOth  of  the  same  month ;  consequently, 
during  the  whole  of  the  intervening  time, 
he  was  both  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  knew 
very  well  the  difference  that  there  was 
between  the  two  cases.  There  were  two 
Secretaries  who  had  resigned  their  offices 
but  had  not  given  up  the  Seals.  But  be- 
fore the  noble  Viscount  proceeded  to 
blame  a  transaction  of  this  aescription,  he 
should  have  shown  that  some  inconveni* 
ence  had  arisen  from  it.  He  said  that  no 
inconvenience  had  resulted  from  it.  He 
might  say,  too,  that  during  the  whole 
time  he  held  the  Seals,  there  was  not  a 
single  office  disposed  of,  nor  an  act  done, 
which  was  not  essentially  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  King  and  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  he  might  add,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  arrival  found  all 
things,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same 
situation  as  upon  the  15th  of  November. 
The  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne),  how- 
ever, had  observed,  that  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  incompatible 
with  the  other  offices  which  he  held.  It 
might  be  true,  if  those  offices  were  held 
for  any  length  of  time  by  the  same  in-- 
dividual.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  only 
occupied  them  provisionally;  and,  se- 
condly, he  would  remark  tnat  constitu- 
tionally the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
had  no  more  power  than  any  other  Lord 
at  the  Board.  It  was  perfectly  understood 
too,  by  all  men,  that  the  arrangement  was 
ttot  permanent,  and  that  be  only  held  the 


Government  for  another  individual,  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  his  Sovereign.  Next, 
tbe  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne)  blamed 
him  highly  for  having  attended  his  Ma<* 
jesty,  and  facilitated  his  arrangements 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  Administra-* 
tion ;  and  ]ret,  strange  to  say,  the  noble 
Viscount  himself  it  was,  if  he  wore  not 
mistaken,  who  brought  to  town  the 
order  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
waited  upon  his  Majesty.  If  there  were 
anything  criminal  in  attending  bis  SovO'^ 
reign,  and  assisting  in  carrying  into  exe* 
cution  the  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
Administration,  what  should  be  said  of 
that  Minister  who  brought  a  letter  to  town 
the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  that  at-* 
tendance  and  co-operation,  that  Minister 
well  knowing  at  the  time  what  were  the 
contents  of  that  letter  ?  Was  the  noble 
Viscount,  then,  the  man  to  bring  him 
forward  as  a  criminal  for  having  attended 
to  the  wishes  of  his  Sovereign,  when  he 
himself  was  the  bearer  of  those  oommande 
which  carried  him  into  the  presence  of  his 
Majesty,  and  to  the  performance  of  those 
services  which  the  noble  Viscount  now 
repudiated  ?  If  he  were  disposed  so  to 
arguoi  he  might  contend  that  the  fact  of 
the  noble  Viscount  being  the  bearer  of 
this  letter  showed  the  animue  with  which 
the  noble  Viscount  had  waited  upon  his 
Majesty,  and  the  ammns  of  the  transao* 
tions  between  them,  and  also  the  animue 
of  the  communications  between  himself 
and  his  Majesty ;  but  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. He  would  only  repeat  that  he  never 
was  more  surprised  than  at  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  understood  the  arrange- 
ment was  afterwards  received  by  the 
noble  Viscount.  He  trusted  that  he  had 
stated  enough  to  justify  him  in  assist- 
ing to  form  a  new  Ministry.  The  next 
charge  to  which  he  had  to  advert  was, 
that  the  Ministers  had  dissolved  the 
late  Parliament.  With  respect  to  this, 
it  was  true,  that  whatever  Ministry  ad- 
vised the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament 
was  liable  to  be  called  on  for  some  rea- 
son which  might  have  induced  them  so 
to  do :  but  he  had  seldom  heard  of  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  as  that  Minis* 
ters  should  be  called  upon  on  the  first 
day  of  the  assembling  of  Parliament, 
and  told,  ''Give  me  some  reason  why 
you  thought  fit  to  dissolve:  and  justify 
your  dissolution  of  Parliament,  by  show- 
ing that  the  effort  vou  have  made  has  been 
«  successful  one.^'    But  the  ooUe  Viw 
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render  neceiMar^  a  naw  election^  his  reiig- 
nation  oot  having  been  perfected.  My 
noble  Friend,  therefore,  ii  perfectly  ri^ht 
(a0  I  think  I  have  shown)  in  maintaining 
that,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  the  noble 
Puke  is  responsible  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
late  Government.  There  is,  in  truth,  but 
little  substantial  difference  between  the 
noble  Duke  and  myself;  for,  regardlessof 
his  responsibility,  he  has,  with  his  usual 
manliness,  defended  that  dismissal.  He 
has  admitted  in  substance  what  he  may 
have  appeared  to  deny  in  terms,  and  has 
taken  on  himself  the  responsibility  in 
question. 

Your  lordships  have  it  now  on  the 
noble  Duke's  own  authority,  by  public 
and  solemn  avowal,  that  he  was  the  chief 
party  in  the  whole  transaction.  You 
have  his  own  positive,  distinct,  and  articu- 
late avowal;  and  he  has  assigned  the 
only  reason,  as  be  furnished  the  only 
means,  for  changing  the  late  Administra^ 
tion.  I  see,  too,  that  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  which  we  have  heard  this 
day,  all  other  reasons  for  the  dismissal  are 
excluded  for  ever,  because  the  grounds  for 
the  defence  of  the  late  Ministry  are  laid 
down  in  every  line  in  the  Speech,  which 
is  known  and  felt  to  be,  as  it  constitution- 
ally should  be,  the  sole  production  of  bis 
Majesty's  responsible  advisers.  In  that 
document  I  see,  throughout,  one  prevail- 
ing strain^t  may  have  been  extorted  by 
the  mighty  force  of  truth— -it  may  have 
been  torn  forth  by  the  irresistible  neces- 
sity of  the  case ;  but  still,  one  strain  of 
justification,  if  not  of  actual  panegyric,  on 
ail  the  measures  or  their  predecessors  in 
office,  pervades  the  whole  composition. 
All  abroad  is  tranquil*— all  abroad  is  at 
peace-^^xcept  in  one  only  spot  of  earth ; 
this  we  learn  from  one  passage.  All  our 
Alliances  have  been  strengthened  and  im- 
proved; of  this  we  are  informed  by  an- 
other passage.  Therefore,  except  in  one 
case,  has  there  been  accomplished  that 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  as  it  was  when 
we  came  in  proclaimed  to  be,  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  abroad ;  and  that,  not 
for  a  period  of  four  monthe,  which  we  were 
then  told  would  be  next  to  a  miracle,  but 
of  four  years.  When  I  see  that  this  great 
object  has  been  achieved  everywhere-— 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  little  corner 
of  Spain^-I  am  sure  that  every  man 
must  feel  that  no  grounds  can  have  ex- 
isted for  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment on  account  of  their  Foreign  po- 


licy. I  think  I  could  tell  what  kind»  liberal 
hand  it  was  that  penned  those  eulogistic 
passages-<-the  hand  of  one  who  was  once 
\n  all  respects  liberal,  and  who   would 
still  it  should  seem,  retain  his  kindly  and 
liberal  feelings  towards  all  his  enemiea. 
When  I  remember,  my  Lords,  what  fell 
from  the  present  right  hon.  Presideot  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,- -formerly  my   es- 
teemed Friend,  now  my  respected  adverf 
sary.'— what  fell  from  him,  not  in  tho^e 
days   when  that   right  hon.   Gentleman 
discussed  the  Corn  Bill  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  night  after   night,    with 
patriotic  pertinacity,  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  opinions  which  the  mob  out-of- 
doors  held,  with  an  obstinacy  as  pertina- 
cious, if  not  as  patriotic,  endangering  out- 
of-doors,  the  life  and  property  of  my 
noble  Friend,  (Lord  Western,)  whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  only   argued  and 
declaimed  against  within  the   walls    of 
Parliament-*but  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Administration,   de- 
clared that,  unless  by  the  intervention  of 
a  miracle,   the    tranquillity    of   Europe 
could  not  be  niaintained  for  four  months ; 
and,  when  I  remember  that  it  has  been 
preserved  by  that  very  Administration  for 
four  years  and  a  half,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  eulogy  on  this  subject,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  contains,  proceeded  from 
that  just  and  liberal  quarter,  wrung  from 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by 
the  disappointment  of  his  own  prophecy. 
I  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman, — not  in  a  truant  fancy  for 
panegyrizing  the  by-gone  Administration, 
—hut  from  the  strong  pressure  of  truth 
upon  his  mind,  has  made  it  a  point  to 
have  those  passages  inserted,  wherein  he 
records  our  success,    and  congratulates 
the  country  upon  the  performance  of  an 
infinitely  greater  miracle  even  than  that 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward. 

This  Speech,  toOt  felicitates  the  country 
upon  the  happy  results  which  have  atr 
tended  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
upon  the  settlement  of  a  question  in  which 
not  only  the  prosperity,  but  the  very 
existence,  of  our  Colonies  was  involved. 
I  had  wished,  I  had  longed,  I  had  pra]fed, 
for  this  result ;  but  I  confess,  now  that  it 
has  arrived,  the  description  of  it,  in  the 
Speech,  surpasses  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. It  comes  fully  up  to  my 
anxious  wishes  and  desires,  to  find  that 
not  only  tliere  should  have  been  no  mis- 
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out  of  door8>  and  how  he  had  been  sys- 
tematically, and  without  measure,  vitu- 
perated for  each  act  of  his  official  life 
within  the  walls  of  this  House.  What, 
my  Lords?  Have  we  not  heard  that  noble 
£arl  denounced  as  the  author  of  a  re- 
volutionary Bill — as  responsible  for  the 
revolutionary  dissolution  of  Parliament — 
as  having  sown  broad  cast,  the  seeds  of 
revolution — as  having  aimed,  by  means  of 
popular  excitement,  at  the  destruction  of 
all  legitimate  Government,  the  ruin  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  demolition  of  the 
Monarchy  ? — Yet  now,  my  noble  Friend 
is  no  longer  a  rank  innovator — no  longer 
a  revolutionary  schemer ;  he  has  become, 
In  a  moment,  an  authority  of  the  highest 
order,  and  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal.  All  those  topics  of  vituperation 
— all  those  causes  of  aniraosity,are  laid  at 
rest — pulveris  exigui  jactu,  as  if  the  event 
of  his  removal  from  the  world  (far  distant, 
1  hope  and  trust)  had  already  happened. 
All  faults  are  now  buried  in  oblivion,  and 
ray  noble  Friend's  authority  is  held  to  be 
paramount,  and,  according  to  the  noble 
Duke,  must  decide  the  question  ;  the  ar- 
gument standing  thus,  because  Lord  Grey 
said,  that  Lord  Althorp  was  the  right 
hand  of  the  Administration,  it  was,  there- 
fore, instantly  concluded  that  the  Govern- 
ment, without  him,  could  no  longer  be 
carried  on.  It  seems  to  have  been  held 
by  the  noble  Duke,  that  I  and  my  col- 
leagues were  guilty  of  great  presumption 
in  attempting  to  carry  on  the  Government 
a  moment  after  Lord  Grey  had  pronounced 
it  to  be  impossible,  which,  by  the  way,  he 
never  did.  Your  Lordships  must  recollect, 
the  authority  of  Lord  Grey  was  quoted  on 
behalf  of  this  most  remarkable  argument. 
The  noble  Duke,  resting  on  Lord  Grey's 
dictum,  says  : — *  I  was  right  in  taking  the 

*  responsibility  of  changing  the  Govern- 
'  ment,  and  in  advising  the  Crown  to  make 

*  me  and  my  right  hon.  Friend  succeed 
'  the  late  Administration,  because  I  had 
'  Lord  Grey's  opinion  distinctly  declared 

*  that  they  could  not  go  on.'  How  strongly 
does  such  a  mode  of  discussion  remind 
me  of  the  way  in  which  texts  of  Scripture 
nre  quoted  and  twisted  to  serve  the  tem- 
■  nary  purpose  of  an  argument.     Now,  if 

authority  of  the  noble   Lord  is  good 

h\  thing,  it  is  equally  good  throughout 

.'ISO,   he  could  not  be  wise  on  one 

:\  ^Hily,  and  of  no  volue  upon  all 

If  the  u"' 1     U'llxi' may  quote 

"I.     T'  Piilvo  is  vastly 


ready  to  quote  my  noble  Friend  when  his 
words  help  him  to  turn  us  out  and  take 
our  places.  When  my  noble  Friend's 
name  serves  the  purpose  of  the  other  side^ 
they  deify  it ;  but  if  his  name  be  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  one  side  of  the 
House,  why  not  those  of  the  other?  I 
shall  most  unhesitatingly  use  the  author- 
ity of  my  noble  Friend  also.  I  shall 
quote  Lord  Grey's  authority  to  your  Lord- 
ships repeatedly  this  Session.  I,  for  one, 
shall  not  allow  that  there  is  a  "  single 
exception"(to  cite  the  words  of  the  Speech) 
*'  to  the  general  tranquillity"  which  pre- 
vails, and  to  the  alliance  which  has  been 
cemented  between  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Duke  and  the  authority  of  Earl 
Grey.  [The  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
reminded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of 
something  he  had  omitted.]  Lord  Broug- 
ham: I  will  speak  to  that;  let  not  the 
noble  Duke  be  alarmed.  The  noble 
Duke  may  be  alarmed  at  many  things ; 
he  may  be  alarmed  at  the  state  of  the 
House  of  Commons — at  the  vote,  for 
example,  to  which  it  came  the  other  night. 

The  Duke  of  TTcWwp ^on.— Not  at  all. 
It  was  not  of  that  moment  which  has  been 
attributed  to  it. 

Lord  Brougham, — Ay,  I  dare  say,  that 
the  noble  Duke  rather  liked  it;  and  if 
the  Address  be  rejected  by  a  larger  major- 
ity than  voted  on  that  occasion,  he  will, 
of  course,  like  it  much  better.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  ten  was  a  pleasant  thing,  a 
majority  against  him  of  forty,  must  be 
four  times  as  good.  But  let  not  the 
noble  Duke  be  alarmed  at  my  passing 
over  for  the  present  the  part  of  the  argu- 
ment to  which  allusion  has  been  made, — 
I  shall,  with  your  Lordships'  permission, 
come  to  it^  but  I  must  take  my  own  time. 
To  resume,  however,  the  course  of  my 
observations, — I  was  about  to  quote  Lord 
Grey  when  I  was  interrupted.  The  noble 
Duke  will  only  use  Lord  Grey's  autho^ty, 
when  it  will  operate  to  justify  the  turning 
out  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  the  coming 
into  office  of  the  present  Ministry.  Now, 
Lord  Grey  is  everything  with  the  noble 
Duke  and  his  supporters, — he  is  their 
glory,  their  decus  et  tutamen;  but  the 
moment  I  shall  remind  the  noble  Duke 
of  another  expression  of  Lord  Grey's,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  break  the  image  of 
his  god,  and  cast  it  from  him. 

It  is  fit,  then,  that  I  remind  the  House 
of  what  the  noble  Earl  said  in  the  presence 
of  2,800  persons  who  heard  his  declara- 
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tioD,  and  by  Mrhom  it  was  echoed  with 
vehement  applause.     At  that  time,  be  it 
remembered,  that  Earl  Spencer  was  three 
months  older  than  on  the  occasion  when 
Earl  Grey  spoke    of  Lord    AUhorp  as 
the  right-hand  of  the  Administration.     1 
should  not  have  ventured  alone  to  quote 
this  authority,  had  not  the  noble  Duke 
already  made  it  his  oracle.    The  partiahty 
of  friendship  might  be  thought  to  lead  me 
too  far.     But  the  noble  Duke  has  set  me 
the  example ;  he  has  bottomed  his  jus- 
tification of  all  that  bas  taken  place  on 
the  authority  and  words  of  Lord  Grey; 
•and   I,  myself,  am  therefore  justified  in 
nsing  the  language  of  the  same  eminent 
individual.     Now,  he  spoke  to  this  effect, 
in  the  month  of  September  last  year  : — 
*'  These  Tories,   who  are  now  ashamed 
of   their   name,  who  choose  to    shelter 
themselves    under     the     new    title     of 
Conservatives."  —  I    think,    my    Lords, 
that    these,    or    something    like    these, 
were  my   noble   Friend's  expressions.    I 
hope  that  the  noble  Lords  opposite  are 
not  ashamed  of  their  new  name, — I  see 
.  nothing  wrong  in  it.     I  believe,  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  Conservatives,  not- 
withstanding   their    present    Reforming 
mood;  and  that,  when  they  come  to  par- 
ticulars, they  will  be  found  as  much  anti- 
Reformers    as    ever.      "  These  Tories," 
said   Lord  Grey,  "  do  they  fancy  that 
they  can    take  the  Government  of  the 
country  into  their  hands? — let  them  only 
try    it."      I  plainly  perceive,  from   the 
movement  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite^ 
that  they  are  ready  to  argue,  that  this 
phrase  of   Lord   Grey's  was    an  advice 
given  to  them,  that  they  should  take  the 
Government.      If  they  were  to  advance 
that  as  a  reason  for  the  course  which  they 
have  pursued,  I  must  admit,  that  it  would 
be  a  much  better  reason— a  much  more 
logical    one  than  that  adduced   by   the 
noble  Duke ;  at  least,  it  would  be  quite 
of  a  piece  with  the  argument  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  make  my  noble  Friend 
near  me    (Lord  Melbourne)  responsible 
for  the  change  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause he  allowed  his  servant  to  bring  a 
letter  to  town,  in   which    there  was  en- 
closed another  letter  to  the  noble  Duke, 
unknown  to  my  noble  Friend.   [Cries  of 
*'  ATo/  "  "  'No!  "  from  the   Ministerial 
side,'\ 

But  I  say  "  Yes."  That  was  the 
statement  given  by  my  noble  Friend,— 
that  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  asked  him  when 


he  was  leaving  Brighton,  if  he  would  allow 
his  servant  to  take  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Wheatley  ?  To  which  mv  noble  Friend 
answered,  that  he  could  have  no  objec- 
tion; and  that  circumstance,  it  appears, 
is  to  make  my  noble  Friend  liable  for 
what  was  contained  in  the  letter,  of  which 
he  could  know  nothing ;  and  this  is  given 
as  a  proof,  that  my  noble  Friend  could 
not  go  on  with  the  Government,  and  was 
anxious  that  the  noble  Duke  should  turn 
him  out.  The  expression  of  Lord  Grey*s 
which  I  was  just  quoting  is,  however,  as 
good  authority  as  that  adduced  by  the 
noble  Duke ;  and  what  were  his  words  ? 
**  They  take  the  Government!" — allud- 
ing to  the  Tories  or  Conservatives ;  "  let 
them  try  it,  and  they  will  see  what  the 
country  will  do — what  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  do;"  and  then  Lord  Grey  pro- 
ceeded to  give  his  reasons  for  considering 
such  an  event — an  event  in  his  view  so 
calamitous,  as  absolutely,  hopelessly,  and 
ridiculously,  impossible. 

My  Lords,  I  trust,  that  after  what  I 
have  said  respecting  my  noble  Friend*8 
services  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
the  rank  which  he  held  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-members  (all  of  which 
Lord  Grey  by  no  means  overrated,  when 
he  spoke  of  his  retirement),  and  after 
stating,  what  I  ought  to  have  added 
before,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  have  had  a  more  cordial  support  out- 
of->doors  than  he  enjoyed  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  that  support  Lord 
Althorp  did  possess, — that  he  was  the  idol 
of  his  countrymen,  as  he  was  the  most 
approved  and  confidential  servant  of  the 
Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons : — I 
trust  that  no  man  will  accuse  me,  no  man 
will  suspect  me,  of  underrating  the  import- 
ance of  the  loss  which  the  late  Govern- 
ment sustained  in  the  noble  Lord's  re- 
moval hither  on  occasion  of  Lord  Spencer's 
unfortunate,  but  in  no  wise,  unexpected 
decease.  We  had  looked  early  to  that 
event — repeatedly  we  had  our  attention 
called  to  it — long  before  the  public  were 
aware  of  Lord  Spencer*s  serious  illness, 
we  had  canvassed  it,  and  regarded  it  in  all 
points  of  view;  we  had  contemplated  all 
its  probable  results,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  as  men  of  prudence — of  ordinary 
prudence — in  regard  to  the  management 
of  our  own  concerns,  his  Majesty's  late 
Ministers  mu>t  have  felt,  as  they  did  feel, 
most  deeply  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp, — 
not  a  total  loss  such  as  the  noble  Duke 
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seems  to  think,  aod  which  alone  would 
have  made  the  present  case  similar  to  that 
adverted  to  by  Lord  Grey,  but  simply  the 
loss  of  his  services  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  occasioned  by  his  being  removed 
from  that  House,  and  transferred  to  this. 
But  had  it  been  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp 
to  the  Cabinet  altogether,  I  am  prepared 
to  stale  that  even  great  as  it  would  have 
been  to  us,  individually,  as  his  Colleagues, 
and  also  to  the  King's  service  and  the 
country,  we  were  ready  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion  which  must  from 
thence  have  arisen ;  and  we  were  prepared, 
without  his  great  assistance,  to  have  car- 
ried on  his  Majesty's  Government.  On 
this  subject  there  was  no  hesitation, — on 
this  point  there  was  no  doubt, — on  this 
resolution  there  was  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion,— and,  still  worse,  (for  it  is  still  falser 
— "if  falser  thing  than  false  can  be,") 
they  who  have  represented,  who  have 
dared  to  represent,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact,  which  all  concerned  intimately  and 
thoroughly  know,  that  my  noble  Friend 
ever  expressed  to  his  Majesty  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  of  being  able  to  go  on  with  the 
Government,  if  his  Majesty  chose  to  con- 
tinue him  in  it ;  those  persons,  I  say,  if 
they  have  been  deceived ;  have  been 
grossly  deceived, — if  they  have  fancied 
what  they  have  asserted,  they  have  imagi- 
nations approaching  to  unsoundness  of 
mind, — if  they  have  invented  it,  then,  I 
know  no  language  in  which,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  your  Lordships,  I  could  ven- 
ture to  express  my  opmion  of  their  bad 
faith.  My  belief  is,  that  those  inventions, 
be  they  fictions  of  the  brain,  or  be  they  the 
fabrications  of  falsehood,  or  be  they  the 
errors  arising  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  a 
tale,  in  which,  from  the  little  additions 
that  each  tale-bearer  makes,  being  himself 
the  bearer  of  a  part  and  the  inventor  of 
the  residue,  the  responsibility  is  so  divided 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  fabrica- 
tion takes  place  ;  whateverbe  their  source, 
my  belief  is,  that  they  all  arose  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  that  not  a  shadow,  not  a  ves- 
tige, not  a  colour  of  a  pretext  for  the  fable 
has  been  ever  afforded  from  any  quarter 
out  of  the  city  in  which  I  am  now  address- 
ing your  Lordships.  What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  argument,  that  the  King  was  obliged 
to  break  up  the  late  Government,  because 
those  who  advised  him  so  to  do,  always 
thought  that  if  Lord  Althorp  went  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  Govern- 
ment could  not  go  on  ;  and  because  they 


chose  to  say,  <'  though  it  did  continue  to 
goon,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  done  so;*' 
and  that  Lord  Grey  had  predicted  it  could 
not  do  so,  under  totally  different  circum- 
stances, and  alluding  to  a  perfectly  dif« 
fcrent  event,  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp 
to  the  Cabinet. 

The  noble  Duke  asks,  however,  "  Were 
not  other  persons  as  well  as  Lord  Grey  to 
judge  of  the  effects  of  Lord  Althorp's  re- 
moval— was  the  King  himself  not  to 
judge?"  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  meet 
the  noble  Duke  on  the  point  involved  in 
that  observation  ;  it  is,  indeed,  my  F^rds, 
one  essential  to  the  present  question  -,-^1 
mean  the  nature  of  the  Crown's  preroga- 
tive of  choosing  and  changing  its  servants. 
It  is  the  undoubted,  the  unquestioned, 
power  of  the  Crown  to  do  so :  that  I  set 
out  with ;  but,  let  us  examine  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  proposition,  in  order  to 
apply  it,  and  let  us  see  how  that  preroga- 
tive is  founded,  in  order  to  perceive  how 
it  is  limited.  In  every  State  the  public 
service  must  be  provided  for,  and  officers 
must  be  appointed  by  some  one.  Our 
Constitution — that  of  a  limited  and  here- 
ditary Monarchy — will  not  allow  the  prin- 
ciple, generally  speaking,  of  election, 
either  as  regards  the  highest  ofHce  of 
all,  or  as  regards  the  inferior  offices  of 
the  Ministry;  descent  provides  for  the  one, 
selection  for  the  other  ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  some  one  power  of  the  State  the  no- 
mination to  those  offices  must  be  vested. 
In  whom  is  it  vested  ?  In  the  King. 
But  it  is  a  power  exercised  for  the  good 
of  the  people ;  it  is  not  to  be  dealt  with 
capriciously — it  is  not  to  be  used  as  an 
amusement — it  is  not  to  be  played  with — 
not  to  be  employed  as  a  man  would  the 
power  which  he  has  of  sending  off  one 
servant  without  notice,  to  gratify  his  own 
whims,  and  choosing  another.  A  man 
might  exercise  this  power  of  arbitrary  dis- 
missal if  he  pleased,  and  he  would  be  the 
worse  served  ;  he  would  be  the  loser ;  but 
he  alone  would  be  the  injured  party ;  his 
interest  alone  would  suffer.  But  the  King 
holds  the  power  in  question,  not  for  his 
own  gratification — not  at  all  for  his  own 
purposes.  It  is  not  he  that  is  to  be  in- 
jured or  to  be  benefited  by  the  exercise  of 
it.  He  is  not  a  party  to  the  risk — he  is 
not  a  party  to  the  gain  or  to  the  loss  at- 
tendant on  the  exercise  of  the  power — he 
is  a  trustee — he  is  himself  a  public  servant 
— he  is  appointed  and  empowered  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people.  The  trust  which  he 
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exercises  is  ^v holly  for  tbieir  sake.  It  is 
not  because  some  one  should  say  "  turn 
^nt  this  person  and  get  another/'  that  his 
power  is  to  be  therefore  put  in  operation. 
He  is  not  to  place  and  displace  his  ser- 
vants, because  somebody  may  say — *'  Lord 
this  is  better  than  Lord  that/'  or  because 
somebody  else  may  cry — "  Oh  !  do  turn 
out  these  men,  and  just  let  us  have  the 
Duke  again."  That  is  not  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution — that  is  not  the  condi- 
tion on  which  the  power  exists — that  is 
not  the  tenure  by  which  the  power  is 
holden.  So  long  as  this  power  is  exer- 
cised as  it  ought  fo  be,  it  will  be  safely 
holden  ;  and  no  one  would  think  of  ques- 
tioning its  foundation  or  objecting  to  its 
existence,  or  of  wishing  to  restrict  it;  but 
it  must  be  exercised  soundly,  publicly,  and 
on  stateable  grounds.  No  Sovereign  of 
this  country  has  a  right  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— (and,  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased 
to  observe,  that  in  speaking  of  the  Sove- 
reign, I  speak  of  course,  only  of  his  ad- 
visers, using  his  name  merely  to  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution ;  and  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  be  it  always  remembered 
that  those  who  succeeded  my  noble  Friend 
were,  in  point  of  fact  and  of  constitutional 
law,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  as  I  have 
already  shown) — the  Sovereign,  I  say, 
has  no  right — by  the  Constitution  it  is 
illegal — it  is  prohibited  to  the  Crown — it 
is  a  wrong,  an  unlawful,  a  criminal  act — 
to  exercise  that  high  function  of  dismissing 
its  Ministers  and  choosing  others,  unless 
on  grounds  capable  of  being  stated  and 
defended.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  ask,  in  what 
way  has  this  prerogative  been  exercised 
on  the  present  occasion  ?  First,  it  has 
been  exercised  while  Parliament  was  not 
sitting.  In  what  manner  has  the  pre- 
rogative been  similarly  exercised  on  for- 
mer occasions?  Since  the  Revolution 
there  have  occurred,  I  believe,  but  two 
instances  of  the  Ministry  being  changed 
while  Parliament  was  not  sitting:  both 
were  in  the  reign  of  King  George  3rd. 
One  of  them,  in  the  year  1765,  was  a  dis- 
missal of  Ministers  after  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  Mr.  George  Grenville,  respecting  the 
Regency  Bill.  The  other  case  of  dis- 
missal was  that  of  the  first  Rockingham 
Administration,  in  1766;  which  having 
been  formed  while  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, was  dissolved  likewise  in  vacation  ; 
and  in  both  of  those  instances  there  was 
much  of  that  kingcraft  which  George  3rd. 


began  early,  dnd  practised  late.  These 
cases  were  not  similar  to  the  present ;  in 
each  of  them  there  was  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  King  and  his  servants ; 
a  differeilce  irreconcilable — not  one  of  a 
merely  personal  nature,  but  one  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and  there  was  also  this  circum- 
stance, in  the  latter  instance— that  it  was 
then  thought  desirable  to  secure  to  the 
Crown  and  the  country  the  services  of  the 
great  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  It 
may  be  true,  that  there  are  those  who 
think  that  celebrated  man  may  be  paral-> 
lelled  in  the  present  day,  and  that  some 
such  motive  existed  now,  though  for  my 
part,  I  know  not  who  their  Chatham  can 
be.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  Lord 
Chatham  took  an  earldom,  and  left  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  no  one  ever 
did  voluntarily,  without  bitterly  ruing  the 
step  when  he  found  the  price  paid,  to  be 
the  loss  of  all  real  power.  Accordingly 
the  great  Prime  Minister  was  soon  turned 
out ;  the  King  was  advised  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  want  of  weight ;  his  well-known 
Administration,  which  Burke  has  described 
as  "  a  piece  of  tessellated  pavement,  with 
here  a  bit  of  black,  and  there  a  patch  of 
white,"  was  soon  broke  up.  I  hold,  my 
Lords,  that  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to 
dismiss  a  Ministry  in  vacation  —  and  I 
would  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that 
such  an  occasion  may  not  arise, — Par- 
liament ot)ght  to  be  assembled  immedi- 
ately. 

I  will  now  defy  my  opponents  to  give 
— unless  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors  or  of 
the  Stuarts — a  single  instance  where  there 
has  been  any  great  Ministerial  change, 
otherwise  than  on  assignable,  constitu- 
tional, and  public  grounds.  If  Ministers 
resigned  that  was  a  sufficient  cause.  If 
they  were  torn  among  themselves  by  end- 
less dissensions, — if  they  differed  from  the 
Sovereign,  —  if  they  differed  from  the 
country  at  large, — if  their  measures  were 
evidently  ruinous, — if  dishonour  abroad 
and  disaster  at  home,  marked  the  whole 
tenourof  their  Government, — any  of  these 
might  have  been  constitutional  grounds  of 
dismissal ; — and,  above  all,  if  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
and  disapprobation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  would  form  a  sufficient  g^und 
for  such  a  procedure.  But  I  confidently 
ask  your  Lordships  whether  any  one  of 
these  reasons,  or  any  particle  of  any  one 
of  them,  applies,  in  the  slightest  possible 
degree,  to  the  present  case?    The  King's 
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speech  answers  the  question  decisively, 
BO  far  as  regards  any  difference  between 
the  late  Ministry  and  the  country,  and  so 
far  as  regards  the  merits  and  the  success  of 
measures,  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil,  and 
whether  connected  with  the  Administra- 
tion of  affairs  at  home  or  abroad.  As  to 
any  difference  among  the  Members  of 
that  Ministry,  I  will  say,  my  Lords,  that 
from  the  change  which  took  place  when 
the  Administration  of  the  noble  Viscount 
was  first  formed,  till  it  went  out,  there 
never  was  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  them,  even  as 
to  matters  of  detail.  There  was  no  one 
point  of  disagreement  in  regard  to  any 
line  of  policy — no  one  instance  of  hesita- 
tion in  any  one  person  respecting  the 
opinion  formed  by  another.  Difference 
with  the  Sovereign  there  was  none ;  no 
question  had  arisen  which  could  occasion 
any  such  disagreement. 

Thus,  then,  not  any  one  of  the  reasons 
which  I  have  enumerated  existed  for 
changing  the  late  Ministry.  I  have  stated 
that  George  3rd.  was  a  Sovereign  well- 
practised  in  changing  and  making  Ad- 
ministrations;  and  that  measure  of  ex- 
perience which  had  been  little  in  1766, 
and  which,  being  so  limited,  led  him  in 
those  days  to  commit  some  errors,  forty 
years  afterwards  (that  is,  in  1806),  com- 
bined with  the  lesson  of  the  American 
war  and  its  necessary  consequences — in- 
duced him  to  adopt  a  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful course,  being  then  advised  by  the 
friends  of  the  present  Cabinet,  by  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Gldon)  now  in 
this  House,  by  the  late  Lord  Liverpool, 
the  late  Jjord  Londonderry,  then  Lord 
Castlereagh,  by  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr.  Can- 
ning,—all  of  whom  succeeded  the  Ad- 
ministration which  was  then  turned  out. 
What  took  place  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, puts  the  stamp  of  authority  on  all  I 
have  stated,  and  vindicates  the  opinion  I 
haVe.  expressed  of  the  limits  within  which 
the  King's  prerogative  should  be  exercised 
of  dismissing  his  Ministers.  Observe  the 
course  pursued  by  George  3rd.  The 
Ministry  was  not  dismissed  without  tangi- 
ble and  producible  reason ;  and  it  was 
dismissed  during  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  never  was  a  greater  desire 
entertained,  either  at  Court,  or  by  a  party 
—  the  Conservative  party,  then  called 
Tories — to  get  rid  of  a  Government,  than 
there  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Government  of 
the  WbigSi  after  the  death  of  Mr,  Fox»— 


and  all  the  parties  well  knew,  no  doubt, 
the  importance  of  that  extraordinary  man 
to  his  Administration.  But  how  differ- 
ently were  things  done  then,  by  wiser 
men,  and  in  better  times !  The  Whig 
Administration  had  no  favour  at  Court; 
the  King's  favour  they  had  certainly  not 
enjoyed  since  the  coalition  in  1784,  nor 
had  they,  I  presume,  the  favour  of  the 
Tory  courtiers.  Well,  Mr.  Fox  died  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1806,  there  being 
ample  notice  of  his  approaching  end  for 
two  months  before,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  he  was  obliged  to  undergo. 
There  was  no  hurry, — neither  public  nor 
secret  advisers,  nor  illustrious  Dukes  were 
taken  by  surprise.  Did  his  Majesty  then, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox,  act  as  his  present  Majesty  on 
the  14th  of  November  last  was  advised  to 
do  on  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer  ?  Did 
those  great  Statesmen  who  counselled 
George  3rd. — experienced,  sage,  eminent, 
and  discreet  men  as  they  were, — so  well 
versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Constitution,  so  skilled  withal  in  the  arts 
of  Cabinet-making, — ever  think  of  ad- 
vising him,  because  Mr.  Fox  was  dead, 
instantly  to  turn  out  the  Whig  Adminis- 
tration ?  No  such  thing ;  no  such  advice 
was  given ;  the  Ministers  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  office  till  the  end  of  March 
following ;  not  from  any  want  of  inclina- 
tion to  turn  them  out — on  the  contrary, 
there  was  every  inclination  steadily,  unre- 
mittingly, uninterruptedly  manifested,  to 
employ  any  opportunity  that  could  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  dismissing  them ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  office 
six  months  longer,  because  the  Constitu* 
tion  would  not  allow  them  to  be  turned 
out  without  some  assignable  cause.  Nay, 
the  King  even  allowed  them  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fox,  although  he  very  plainly  must  have 
foreseen  that  a  second  dissolution  would 
thus  be  soon  rendered  necessary  ;  and  he 
only  removed  them  in  March,  when  the 
Catholic  question  occurred  to  create  a 
disagreement.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
course  which  his  present  Majesty  has  been 
advised  to  pursue.  It  is  thought  that  an 
opportunity  offered,  through  the  loss  of 
Lord  Althorp,  for  turning  the  late  Go- 
vernment out,  although  no  charge  what- 
ever had  been  urged  against  them — al- 
though no  difference  of  opinion  upon  any 
question  existed  among  themselves, — no 
disagreement  with  their  Royal  Master,— « 
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and  although  they  were  still  prepared 
satisfactorily  to  goon  conducting  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country. 

I  now,    my  Lords,    approach  another 
part  of  the  proceedings — the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  which  followed.     And  here 
I  cannot  but  crave  your  attention  to  the 
gross,  glaring,  and  almost  incredible  in- 
consistency of  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Duke — I  do  protest,  that  if  I  had  not  heard 
it  with  my  own  ears,  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  such  an  argument  would  be 
hazarded.     The  Ministers  (says  the  noble 
Duke)  "  were  turned  out  because  Lord 
Al thorp   was  taken   from   the  House  of 
Commons.''      That    was    his    argument. 
After  Lord  Althorp,  who  so  deservedly 
and  so  eminently  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  Commons,  left  the  lower  House  of 
Parliament,  what  reason,  argues  the  noble 
Duke,  had  the   noble  Lord  (Lord   Mel- 
bourne) to   believe   that    the   House   of 
Commons  would  continue  their  confidence 
under  another  leader  ?     "  Therefore/'  he 
says,  ''the  late  Ministry  was  dissolved.*' 
Crippled  as  they  were  by  the  loss  of  Lord 
Althorp,   the  Commons  could  no  longer 
confide  in  them.  That  is  the  noble  Duke's 
reason.      But    then,    unfortunately,    the 
next   thing   he  did    was  to  dissolve  the 
House  of  Commons  too.     ''  I  turn  out  the 
Ministers,"  says  the  noble  Duke,  "  be- 
cause the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp  will  pre- 
vent the  House  of  Commons  from  follow- 
ing the  Ministry  enough ;  and  then  I  turn 
out  that  same  House  of  Commons  itself, 
because  it  would  follow  them  too  much — 
though    they  have   lost   Ix>rd   Althorp." 
There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  reason  for  turn- 
ing out  that  House  of  Commons.  You  may 
disguise  it  as  you  will — you  may  wrap  it  up 
in  boisterous  expressions — you  may  cover 
it   over    with   flimsy  pretexts — you   may 
turn  periods  upon  it  in  the  Speech  and  in 
the  Address,  and  then  follow  them  up,  in 
debate,  with  a  cloud  of  similar  periods, 
endeavouring,  as  it  were  with  smoke,  to 
veil  it  from  our  eyes;  but  we  pierce  through 
the  cloud— we  blow  it  away — we  know 
that  there  could  be  but  one  reason  for 
turning  out  the  late  House  of  Commons. 
And  what    was  that?     That  it  did  not 
confide  sufficiently  in  the  late  Ministers? 
That  the  late  Ministers  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
lost  Lord  Althorp?     Oh,  no,  no!     But 
the  late  Ministers  still  had  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  they 
had  lost  the  ioestimable  services  of  Lord 


Althorp;  and  that  House  the  new  Minis- 
ters would  not  allow  to  remain,  because 
they  knew  what  its  first  vote  would  be,— 
not  that  it  could  not  follow  the  late  Minis- 
ters, but  that  though  it  regpretted  the  loss 
of  Lord  Althorp,  it  would  still  confide  and 
trust  in  them.  My  Lords,  men  ought  to 
be  consistent  in  their  pretences — if  1  am 
forced  so  to  term  their  arguments.  The 
ratio  suasoria  and  the  ratio  justifica  are 
not  always  (he  same ;  the  one  is  often 
found  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
other.  But,  when  men  put  forward  a 
justifying  argument,  they  should  take 
care  at  least  tnat  it  is  not  grossly  irrecon- 
cilable with  their  conduct ;  for  this  dis- 
crepancy is  like  a  rent,  through  which  the 
real  reason  is  descried.  The  noble  Duke 
and  those  who  support  him,  might  have 
argued  that  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp  to 
the  House  of  Commons  caused  the  change 
of  Ministry,  because  the  Commons  would 
no  longer  support  the  Government;  they 
might  have  rested  on  that  ground ;  but 
when  the  noble  Duke  follows  up  that 
change  by  dissolving  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, there  is  an  end  at  once  of  the  whole 
reason ;  it  merely  occupies  the  place  of  a 
pretext,  and  cannot  for  one  moment  de- 
ceive any  man  of  sound  and  sober  logical 
understanding. 

I  now  come,  my  Lords,  in  the  natural 
course  of  the  argument,  to  the  Ministers 
who  have  succeeded  the  late  Government, 
and  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  noble 
Duke  expects  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
He  says,  that  the  course  which  he  has 
pursued,  of  dissolving  Parliament,  is  to  be 
justified  by  the  event,  and  he  has  expressed 
a  hope  of  still  enjoying  the  support  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons.  He  looks  npon 
my  noble  Friend  (Viscount  Melbourne)  as 
very  unreasonable,  for  calling  on  him  to 
take  the  experience  of  this  the  first  night 
of  the  Session,  as  a  test  of  success.  The 
test  has  been,  however,  applied,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  ever  recorded.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  one  instance  since  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  in  which  the  Minister  was  de- 
feated on  the  first  day  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment to  which  he  had  appealed,  after 
''recurring,"  as  the  King^s  Speech  ex- 
presses it,  ''  to  the  sense  of  the  people." 
I  suppose  that  the  sense  of  the  people  is 
to  be  obtained  by  the  votes  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives assembled  in  Parliament ;  and 
the  sense  of  the  people  has  been  now,  in 
this  way,  shown,  by  leaviog  the  present 
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Ministers  in  a  mioorhvi  on  the  very  day 
of  the  return  of  the  writs,  upon  the  ques- 
tion who  should  be  Speaker  ?  But  there 
is  a  strong  ground,  it  seems,  why  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  should  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  They  are,  all  of  a  sudden, 
now  become-^though  ex -Tories  and  Con- 
servatiTes  formerly — Reformers;  and  we 
are  told  that,  if  we  are  consistent,  we 
ought  to  second  the  Address ;  that  if  we 
really  wish  for  Reform,  and  for  good 
measures,  we  ought  to  give  countenance 
and  support  to  the  present  Government, 
for  they  are  as  good  Reformers  as  our- 
8elves«  Since  when  ?  Is  it^  my  Lords, 
since  the  iesti  of  the  writs,  or  since  the 
result  of  the  elections}  or  has  it  been,  per- 
adventure,  since  the  vote  with  Mr.  Ley  in 
the  Cbair»  when  they  saw  the  minority  in 
which  they  stood  ?  When,  I  ask,  did  the 
reforming  spirit  come  upon  this  Govern- 
ment ?  They  are  now  for  Reform  in  cor- 
porations— in  the  law — in  the  Church — in 
the  State— in  tithes — and  in  the  law  of 
marriages.  They  are  going  to  make 
marriage  a  civil  contract,  and  to  abolish 
all  bans,  for  the  sake  of  the  Dissenters. 
All  these  things  we  are  to  have  from  those 
who,  a  few  months  ago,  would  not  listen 
to  any  Reform, — who  told  us  that,  in  pro- 
posing it,  we  were  pulling  down  the  Church 
about  our  ears,<^who  inveighed  against 
us  as  revolutionists, — who  challenged  us 
as  rebels,— who  exclaimed  that  we  had 
either  fool's  heads  on  our  shoulders  or 
traitor's  hearts  in  our  bosoms.  Since  when, 
I  repeat,  has  this  miraculous  conversion 
taken  place? — whence  has  it  been  derived? 
My  Lords,  I  hope  that  my  experience  of 
men  has  not  made  mc  too  distrustful  of 
their  good  intentions,  or  induced  me  to 
entertain  a  worse  opinion  of  the  honesty 
of  my  fellow-creatures  than  1  ought  to 
cherish.  I  hope  that,  having  lived  so  long 
in  the  world  as  I  unfortunately  havOf  I 
have  not,  tberefbre,  arrived  at  an  unkindly 
or  uncharitable  estimate  of  their  honesty. 
It  is,  liowever,  a  resnlt  not  more,  perhaps, 
of  reason  and  experience,  than  of  a  sort 
of  instinct  which  I  have  in  me^>— an  instinct 
which  i  believe  to  be  a  property  of  our 
common  nature-^that  I  feel  an  invincible 
mistrust  of  sudden,  unaccountable,  miracu- 
lous conversions.  That  men  should  at 
ODce-— from  being  the  enemies  of  Reform 
— from  being  the  opposers  of  all  improve* 
ment-^ftom  being  the  vituperators  of  all 
changi0-»from  being  those  who  confounded 
Rtfom  vritb  revolution,  ctnarchy,  disaffec^ 


tion, — with  political  insanity,  if  not  the 
worst  political  depravity — who  would  not 
touch  any  of  the  outworks  of  our  venera- 
ble institutions  of  Church  or  State — who 
signalized  their  opinions,  year  after  year» 
by  uninterrupted,  unabated,  and  pertina* 
cious  hostility  to  all  species  of  Reform— <• 
regarding  it  as  synonymous  with  destruc- 
tion— whose  conduct  has  recorded  their 
opinion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  whose 
speeches  have  rung  it  in  all  our  ears — 
whose  protests  have  stigmatized  Reform 
in  worse  language  than  I  have  to  use— *for 
I  cannot  forget  the  invectives  against  it 
with  which  they  have  so  often  loaded 
your  Lordships'  Journals — that  these  men 
should  all  at  once,  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  Grace  1834,  without 
any  intermediate  event  happening— any 
change  of  public  affairs — with  nothing  but 
twenty-four  hours'  experience  added  to 
their  former  stock-— without  any  time  given 
for  reflection  except  what  elapsed  between 
the  opening  and  the  reading  of  the  letter 
enclosed  to  Sir  Henry  Wheatley^i  and 
brought  by  the  servant  of  my  noble  Friend, 
without  being  allowed 

— ~— -'spstiom  reqaiemqne  dolori ; 

having  no  time  to  mourn  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  venerable  institutions,  to  grieve 
over  the  loss  of  former  opinions,  to  balance 
conflicting  emotions,  and  weep  over  the 
cruel  reflection  that  that  ruin  was  to  be 
all  the  work  of  their  own  hands — that 
these  men  should  all  at  once  become  Re- 
formers,— this,  my  Lords,  does  appear  to 
me  (I  use  not  a  harsh,  but  a  very  tempe- 
rate expression)  one  of  the  most  unac« 
countable  phenomena  in  human  nature 
which  I  was  ever  yet  called  on,  either  as 
a  statesman,  as  a  philosopher,  or  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  to  contemplate.  But  it  is 
said, ''  You  may  trust  us  in  our  conversion 
— this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  changed 
our  opinions,  and  sacrificed  our  principles, 
and  become  converts,  in  twenty-four 
hG^rs,  to  the  faith  of  our  opponents." 
That  is,  it  seems,  their  title  to  trust !  The 
people  have  been  appealed  to,  and  they 
nave  stated  the  amount  of  confidence  they 
are  inclined  to  repose  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment. The  noble  Duke  has  appealed  to 
your  Lordships  1  suppose  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  the  appeal  was  made  to 
the  country.  These  Ministers  say  to  the 
people  anxious  for  Reform,  "Oh,  you 
may  well  trust  us ;  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  are  really  converted,  because  we  did 
the  same  thing  before  with  the  Catholic 
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question.  Could  any  men,  they  ask,  be 
more  strenuous  in  their  opposition  to 
Emancipation  than  we  had  been  for 
thirty  long  years?  Which  of  us  for 
ever  opposed  Reform  more  bitterly  than 
all  of  U8  did  toleration?  Trust  us, 
then,  that  we  shall  change  our  principles 
now  as  completely  as  we  did  then/'  To 
be  sure  this  is  an  odd  kind  of  ground  upon 
which  to  claim  trustand  confidence.  Never- 
theless I  cannot  deny  the  facts.  No  doubt 
they  were  vehement  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Emancipation  within  a  few  months  of 
their  bringing  forward  the  measure  them- 
selves. I  can  bear  witness  to  their  zeal. 
I  well  recollect  hearing  the  noble  Duke 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack — my  predecessor  as  he  is  my 
successor  there — ^vying  with  each  other, 
late  in  the  Session  of  1828,  in  their  resist- 
ance to  that  great  measure  of  policy  and 
justice ;  and  arguing,  each  in  his  several 
manner,  that  to  repeal  the  penal  code,  was 
to  destroy  our  Protestant  Constitution  in 
Church  and  in  State.  This  was  the  view 
of  both,  at  the  end  of  one  Session  ;  and 
they  both  opened  the  very  next  Session, 
with  declaring  that  the  selfsame  measure 
of  destruction  to  the  State,  must  be  car- 
ried, because  it  was  necessary  to  save  the 
existence  of  the  State  ;  and,  further,  that 
theirs  must  be  the  hands  to  carry  it 
through,  because  none  but  themselves 
could  do  the  deed.  To  be  sure,  they 
begged  the  question  here — as,  indeed,  the 
noble  Duke  docs  on  all  occasions ;  it  is 
the  mode  of  argument  by  which  he  is  uni- 
formly and  plainly  distinguished.  Others 
have  recourse  to  it  more  covertly — using  it 
with  temperance  —  skilfully,  dextrously, 
eloquently — I  should  perhaps  rather  say 
oratorically — for  the  noble  Duke  is  elo- 
quent— but,  bred  in  other  pursuits,  he  is 
not  rhetorical.  In  them  the  method  is 
always  recognized,  though  often  with 
some  difficulty,  as  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  arc  like  the  whining,  coaxinj^, 
cunning  mendicants,  who  often  gain  their 
point  before  we  are  aware  of  their  arts ; 
of  this  sort  is  the  noble  and  learned 
liord.  The  noble  Duke  goes  to  work 
more  roundly — less  artfully ;  he  speaks 
out  plainly  and  bluntly;  he  begs  the 
question  stoutly — what  the  law  calls  stur- 
dily; but  though  sturdy,  he  is  still  a 
bcggnr  of  the  question  all  the  same.  Thus, 
lo-night  he  tells  us,  "  It  was  clear,  every 
one  knows,  you  could  not  go  on  without 
Lord  Althorpin  the  Commons;  therefore, 


it  is  proved,  that  on  Lord  Spencer's  dealbi 
the  Government  was  at  an  end  ;"  and  sO§ 
too,  in  1828  and  1829,  he  and  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord^  each  after  his  several 
kind,  assumed  at  one  time,  that  emanci- 
pation was  ruin,  and  that  they  were  bound 
to  prevent  it ;  at  another,  that  it  was  sal* 
vation,  and  they  were  bound  to  effect  it, 
and  no  one  else  could  do  so. 

My  Lords,  I  know  how  some  of  you  will 
be  trying  to  answer  me, — I  know  it  by  ex- 
perience of  this  House.  By  the  self-same 
species  of  logic,  when  the  arguments  can- 
not be  repelled,  or  the  statements  denied, 
it  is  thought  more  convenient,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  more  easy,  to  say, — **  Oh,  we  have 
heard  a  very  amusing  speech/'  That  is 
often  times  said,  when  I  have  exposed  some 
ridiculous  sophistry  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  Lordships,  however  I  might  fail  to 
gain  your  voices  upon  the  exposure. 
When  your  Lordships  have  been  made 
sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  reasonings 
too  flimsy  to  bear  handling— the  gross- 
ness  of  pretences  too  hollow  to  stand  a 
single  glance — the  glaring  inconsistency 
of  men's  stories  with  each  other — and 
the  astonishing  repugnancy  of  their  con-» 
duct  with  their  professions  of  principle — 
when  the  complete  sense  of  such  dis- 
crepancies->such  self-contradictions — has 
forced  itself  on  your  minds,  and  you 
have  felt  the  force  of  this  unquestion- 
able truth,  that  manifest  error  in  argu- 
ment and  utter  abandonment  of  princi- 
ples in  conduct  become  ludicrous  if 
pushed  to  excess — and  when  1  have  per- 
chance assisted  you  in  arriving  at  the 
clear  view  of  such  mistakes  and  such 
misconduct  which  clothes  the  sense  of 
truth  and  of  honesty  in  ridicule  of  their 
opposites,  ridentem  dicere  verutn^  then  a 
feeble,  a  pitiable  attempt  is  frequently 
made  at  defence,  and  it  ends  in  saying 
that  the  exposition  was  amusing.  Amus- 
ing to  the  parties  exposed,  1  have  not 
frequently  observed  it  to  prove. 

In  1828, 1  was  proceeding  to  say,  I  well 
recollect  the  specwhes  of  the  two  noble 
Lords  against  emancipation.  The  noble 
Duke's  was  far  less  violent  against  the 
measure ;  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was, 
in  point  of  vehemence,  complete :  that 
both  had  equal  success  I  will  not  assert. 
There  is  nothing  of  which  I  retain  a  live- 
lier recollection  than  the  inferior  impres- 
sion made  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 
The  opinions  he  then  urged — the  alarms 
he  expressed— the  fate  he  foretold  to  our 
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Protestant  establishment  from  the  grant 
of  toleration,  I  well  remember  drew  forth 
the  deepest  expression  of  astonishment 
unroingled  with  admiration,  from  all 
"who  heard  him,  and  who  had  been  taught 
to  expect  so  different  a  result  of  his  former 
liberal  and  enlightened  principles.  Even 
as  samples  of  speaking  and  of  reasoning, 
neither  being  remarkably  excellent  in  ar- 
gument, the  Duke  so  entirely  eclipsed  the 
Chancellor,  that  I  felt  for  the  credit  of  our 
common  profession  at  seeing  the  soldier 
outdo  the  lawyer  in  his  own  line.  But, 
whatever  might  be  their  relative  success  in 
resisting  the  question  then,  their  conver- 
sion to  it  was  equally  complete  a  few 
months  after.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  was  among  the  most  nimble  in  that 
quick  movement  of  sudden  transition. 
He  vaulted  in  good  company — a  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  the  present  Ministry,  as  the 
noble  Duke  is  its  real  chief,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished friend  of  his  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment (Mr.  Goulburn),  had  with  others 
been  long  known  for  their  unremitting 
efforts  against  the  measure,  proportioned 
to  their  ardent  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  whose  great  champions 
they  were  admitted  to  be,  and  by  whose 
support  they  had  risen  to  power — all  of 
them,  noble  Dukes,  learned  Lords,  worthy 
Baronets,  and  hon.  Gentlemen — all  came 
round,  or  rather  rushed  over  at  once,  and 
not  only  agreed  to  the  measure  of  eman- 
cipation, not  only  withdrew  their  oppo- 
sition, but  tendered  their  services  to  carry 
it  through,  and  were  actually  the  men 
who  did  it.  Now,  this  passage  of  their 
lives  is  what  their  friends  appeal  to  with 
exultation  and  pride  upon  the  present 
occasion,  crying  out — "  Only  see  what 
men  they  are  I  can  you  doubt  they  will 
reform  by  wholesale  ?  What  avail  all  their 
professions  and  pledges  ?  True  it  is,  that 
no  politicians  ever  pledged  themselves  so 
solemnly  against  all  Reform — true,  that 
none  ever  so  deeply  committed  themselves 
against  all  change — true,  that  none,  at 
all  times  since  the  dawn  of  their  public 
lives,  ever  thwarted  so  habitually,  so  per- 
tinaciously, each  measure  of  improvement, 
until  beaten  by  majorities  of  the  Com- 
mons. But  never  mind — don't  doubt 
them — they  are  capable  of  doing  again 
what  they  did  before — by  deserting  all 
their  old  supporters,  abandoning  all  their 
former  principles,  becoming  converts  in 
foor-and-twenty  hours  to  the  faith  of  their 


adversaries,  and  carrying  into  execution, 
with  the  proverbial  zeal  of  recent  conver- 
sion, all  the  measures  to  resist  which  thev 
had  devoted  their  past  lives."  Such  is 
the  argument  urged  in  support  of  the 
present  Ministry,  and  to  make  out  their 
title  to  the  confidence  of  the  country.  I 
do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
it — I  do  not  question  that  it  has  an  im* 
mediate  bearing  upon  the  question  of  con- 
fidence ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does  go  a 
great  way,  indeed,  to  settle  that  question, 
and  to  decide  for  ever  what  trust  they  are 
worthy  of.  But  let  the  appeal  for  confi- 
denceonsuch  grounds  as  these  not  be  made 
to  us — go  make  it  to  their  old  allies,  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  question*— let 
them  appeal  to  the  noble  Baron  on  the 
upper  Bench  (Lord  Kenyon),  who  does 
not  so  easily  change  his  opinions — to  the 
noble  Earl  near  him  (Lord  Mansfield), 
who  sticks  by  his  principles  though  aban- 
doned by  his  political  leaders — to  the 
illustrious  Duke  opposite  (Duke  of  Cum- 
berland). Those  noble  and  consistent 
persons  have  had  experience  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministers;  they  have  tried  them; 
they  know  what  they  are  made  of;  they 
can  form-'perhaps  they  have  formed— 
an  estimate  of  their  trust- worthiness  from 
recollection  of  their  past  conduct ;  and  to 
these  noble  persons  I  refer  all  who  prefer 
a  claim  to  support  on  the  ground  of  that 
conduct.  But  for  me,  my  Lords,  I  am 
not  to  be  duped  a  second  time  by  such 
pretensions.  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood ;  there  was  a  time  when  I  viewed 
the  tonduct  of  these  no- popery  converts 
with  other  feelings — I  rejoiced  sincerely 
in  their  conversion  to  the  opinions  which 
I  had  always  maintained.  But  I  now 
confess,  and  I  am  bound  to  state  this 
qualification  of  my  former  opinion,  I  freely 
confess  that  I  was  a  dupe  on  that  occasion. 
Not  on  the  Catholic  question,  on  which 
my  opinions  never  varied — not  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  measure,  though  unhap- 
pily too  long  delayed  to  produce  its  full 
effect — delayed  until  it  had  no  grace  of 
voluntary  concession,  and  every  semblance 
of  being  extorted  by  force,  still  I  hailed  it 
with  delight ;  but  I  am  bound  to  retract 
the  assent  I  then  justly  and  fairly  gave  to 
the  defence  urged  by  those  noble  and 
right  hon.  persons  who  had  brought  it 
forward,  for  the  sudden,  and  as  their  ad- 
versaries said,  most  unaccountable — roost 
suspicious  change  of  opinion.  Them- 
selves said,  they  had  become  convinced 
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that  emancipation  was  necessary  in  order 
to  save  the  State.  I  had  never  doubted 
that ;  but  they  declared  that  they  had  at 
length  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  its  truth  ; 
and  they  added,  that  no  persons  could 
carry  the  measure  except  themselves ;  and 
that  they  retained  office  solely  in  order  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Not  that  they  had 
changed  their  opinions  to  keep  their  places ; 
but  thatin  theirplaces,theyi changing  their 
policy,  couldi  and  alone  could,  carry  that 
measure  which,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  they 
had  discovered  to  be  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  empire«  I  listened  candidly, 
and  not  only  candidly,  but  willingly,  to  that 
excuse.  Aniious  for  the  success  of  the 
measure,  I  did  all  I  could  to  further  it, 
and,  in  fact,  I  did  more  than  I  could  be 
called  on  to  do,  as  a  party  man,  upon 
that  occasion.  No  doubt,  it  is  said  that 
Whig  leaders  are  always  factious,  and 
look  only  to  the  turning  out  of  a  rival 
party;  but  I  will  venture  now  to  make 
this  statement,  which  I  have  never  made 
in  public  before — that  the  late  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  and  myself,  at  five  o'clock  on  a 
Thursday  evening — a  very  remarkable  day 
in  the  recollection  of  some  present  (seeing 
that  they  were  said  to  have  been  then 
dismissed  from  his  Majesty's  service  on 
account  of  the  Catholic  question)— we, 
having  had  the  statement  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Windsor  purposely  communi- 
cated to  us  by  a  friend  still  living,  and  in 
a  high  station,  took  our  measures  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Huskisson,  with  that  honest 
love  of  truth,  and  steady  devotion  to  what- 
ever line  of  policy  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  pursue,  which  ever  marked  his  course, 
got  up  in  his  p)ace,-^myself  acting  in 
concert  with  him, — both  took  occasion  to 
make  avowals  in  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  known  elsewhere,  and 
preventing  thedismissal  then  contemplated 
— avowals  which  proved  that  no  power  on 
earth  could  induce  either  of  us  to  take 
office,  or  be  accessory  to  any  arrangement 
for  succeeding  those  who  were  about  to 
be  expelled  on  account  of  the  Catholic 
bill.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  and  have 
already  declared, — that  the  individual  who 
takes  an  office  from  which  another  Minis- 
ter has  been  removed,  in  law  and  in  fact 
renders  himself  responsible  for  the  dis- 
missal, and  on  that  principle  I  acted.  I 
showed  plainly  that  I  shoold  refuse  to 
take  office,  and  announced  that  office 
woaM  be  offisred  to  me  in  vain,  because 
I  know  tbfti  no  maa  ootild  tbta   be 


accessory  to  any  new  Ministerial  arrange- 
ment,   without   incurring,   bv  that   fact, 
the   fearful    responsibility   or    producing 
remediless  evil  to  the  State.    I  knew  that 
office  would  have  been  oiiered,  not  so  aa 
to  render  us  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
if  we  accepted — not  on  the  condition  of 
abandoning  our  principles — not  that  we 
should  succeed  those  who  insisted  on  car- 
rying the  question  in  order  to  prevent  it 
being  carried — no  such  thing,  but  I  knew 
if  office  were  tendered  at  all»  with  what 
professions  it  would  be  offered.    It  would 
not  be  asked  of  me  that  I  should  como 
into  office,  and  be  disgraced  for  ever .  by 
the  sacrifice  of  my  principles.  It  would  be 
offered  in  the  same  way  as  I  know  it  waa 
threatened  to  be  offered  when  that  most 
disgraceful  of  all  proceedings,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales*  affair  was  to  be  forced 
upon  the  Ministry,  and  I  should  be  told 
that  I  need  not  give  up  my  principles,  and 
that  WG  could  carry  that  great  measure 
instead  of  our  adversaries.     I,  however, 
would  be  a  party  to    no    arrangement 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  removing 
that  Government  from  office  upon  any 
such    grounds.     I    steadfastly  and    de- 
cidedly declared  that  determination^  and 
the  illustrious  Duke  and  the  noble  Lord 
kept  their  places  to  carry  that  measure, 
which  they  felt  to  be  indispensable  for 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  and  which  they 
said  they  felt  also  that  they  could  most 
effectually  carry.    Their  conduct  at  least 
was  suspicious,  it  was  surrounded  with 
equivocal    circumstances.      AW    appear- 
ances— all     facts    were    clearly    against 
them ;  and  suggestion,  and  argument,  and 
declaration  only  for  them.     There  is,  in 
truth,  always  cause  for  suspicion,  when 
Uiere  is  a  sudden  and  an  unaccountable 
change  of  principle^  and  reverse  of  oon« 
duct. 

It  is  always  suspicious  when  people 
change  their  principle  and  gain  some- 
thing— although,  certainly,  it  may  be  a 
proof,  in  some  cases,  of  magnanimity  and 
honest  devotion  to  the  public  well-being. 
But  that  is  a  case  which  should  occur  only 
once  in  a  Statesman's  life.  A  man  may 
once  get  himself  into  that  false  position, 
he  may  once  expose  himself,  with  impu- 
nity, to  such  a  load  of  suspicion ;  but  be 
must  beware  of  trying  such  an  experiment 
a  second  time ;  for  assuredly,  no  weight 
of  reputation,  no  amount  of  public  service 
would  ever  enable  any  one  with  impunitr 
to  play  the  lamo  game  twice.    At  att 
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events,  circumstances  now  are  materially 
changed ;  and  if  the  noble  Duke  thought 
he  alone  could  carry  the  Emancipation 
Bill  before  by  remaining  in  office,  and  was 
therefore  justified  in  resolving  to  carry  it, 
assuredly  he  is  not  the  only  one  who»  in 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  is  competent 
now  to  carry  into  operation  the  principles 
of  Reform.  There  might,  in  fact,  be 
some  excuse  for  the  course  taken  with 
respect  to  Emancipation.  It  could  then 
be  said  by  the  noble  Duke,  ''  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  Emancipation, 
l)ut  I  am  now  willing  to  concede  it,  be^ 
cause  I  feel  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  State."  Such  an  apology  might  be 
oflTered  then,  but  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence, indeed,  between  that  case  and  the 
present.  How  can  a  man  say  that  he  is 
an  opponent  of  Reform — that  he  has  done 
all  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  measure — 
that  he  has  assisted  in  procuring  the  dis- 
missal from  office  of  the  men  by  whom 
that  measure  has  been  carried,  but  that 
still,  now  he  is  in  office,  he  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles 
on  which  that  measure  was  founded  ? 
Would  any  one  place  fliith  in  such  a  con- 
version ? 

It  is  well  for  such  men  to  say,  '*  give 
us  a  trial ;     don't  be   uncandid ;    don't 
refuse  your  confidence    until    you   have 
given  us  a  trial.''    To  that  I  will  take 
upon  myself  to  answer,  that  they  have 
been  tried  all  their  lives ;  that  they  have 
been   upon   a  constant  course  of  trial, 
and  their  long  series  of  trials,  there  many 
years  of  probation,  have  ended  in  a  course 
of  convictions — not  of  being  the  friends, 
but  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Reform.     Let 
me  put  a  case  to  your  Lordships. — Who 
would  take  his  servant,  in  this  way,  or 
under  those  circumstances?     A  set  of 
servants,  whose  conduct  and  whose  cha- 
racter are  known  by  experience,  come  and 
ofier  themselves  for  employment  in  a  situ- 
ation from  which  they  had  been  turned 
off;  they  are  told  by  their  former  master 
that  he  cannot  employ  them,  as  he  has  no 
confidence  in  them,    "  What,"  exclaim 
they,  '^  won't  you  give  us  a  trial  ?   Surely 
you  won't  send  us  away  without  a  trial  ?" 
'^  Ay,  but  (the  master  replies)  you  have 
been  in  my  service  at  least  a  dozen  years, 
and  during  that  time  I  have  for  ever  had 
to  complain   of  your  mal-practices.     I 
have  found  your  accounts  irregular,  and 
that  the  mistakes  have  always  been  in 
your  own  faronr;  you  never  would  see 


that  the  needful  repairs  were  done  ;  you 
let  the  furniture  go  to  ruin  ;  and  the  house 
was  ready  to  tumble  about  my  ears ;  there- 
fore I  have  had  trial  of  you  sufficient ;  but 
if  you  want  places,  why  don't  you  go  to 
the  honest  gentleman  that  used  to  live 
over  the  way,  and  is  now  settled  at  Prague, 
having  gone  back  in  the  world  ;  he  wants 
a  set  of  servants,  having  lost  his  late  ones, 
whom  you  so  closely  resemble,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  which  will  suit  him 
best ;  go  to  him  aud  he'll  be  glad  to  have 
you ;  but  for  me,  I  have  had  enough  of 
you."    It  has  been  said,  again  and  again, 
place  confidence  in  the  Ministry  till  you 
see  reason  for  withdrawing  that  confi- 
dence ;  but  does  not  this  appear  to  your 
Lordships  a  joke  too  stale  to  last  ?    What 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  Ministry 
like  the  present,  who  have  come  forward 
as  Reformers  ?  They,  indeed,  Reformers ! 
But  it  is  said,  they  have  turned  over  a  new 
leaf,  they  will  reform  the  law,  they  will 
reform  Municipal  Corporations,  they  will 
reform  the  Church,  they  will  give  the  Dis- 
senters all  they  ask,  save  that  which  they 
ask  most,  nay,  they  will  make  marriage  a 
civil  contract,  repeal  the  Marriage  Act, 
and  abolish  publication  of  bans.     But  are 
not  your  Lordships  prepared  to  ask,   if 
these  were  their  objects,  why  so  hastily 
turn  off  the  Reform  Parliament?     The 
reformed  Parliament  was  ready  made  to 
their  hand,  if  reform  was  their  object.     It 
was  the  child  and  champion  of  the  Reform 
Bill — the  produce  of  its  youthful  vigour, 
before  excess  had  enervated,  or  intrigues 
reduced,  or  time  enfeebled ;  yet,  the  very 
first  act  which  they  did  was  to  extinguish 
that  reformed  Parliament;  and  why?  Why, 
because  they  were  Reformers,  and  because 
they  wished  to  give  Reform  to  the  people. 
The  real  fact  is,  they  dissolved  that  Par- 
liament because  it  was  a  reformed  Par- 
liament, and  because  they  wanted  another. 
Again,  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
present  Government  at  the  election  which 
has  just  taken  place  ?     Whenever  it  hap- 
pened that  a  gentleman  apj)eared  on  the 
hustings  to  support  violent  Reform  mea- 
sures, I  can  very  well  understand  why  the 
noble  Duke  should  say,  "  Don't  let  the 
Government  give  him  their  support,"  for 
although  the  Government  is  composed  of 
Reformers,  yet  it  is  of  moderate  Reformers; 
but  where  a  moderate  Reformer  andean 
anti-Reformer  have  appeared  on  the  hust- 
ings, I  will  only  ask  the  House  which  of 
those  men  Qovernment  have  supported? 
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Nay,  they  actually  brag  that  they  have 
got  ninety  or  ninety-five  anti-Reformers 
into  the  present  Parliament,  and  that  this 
was  the  sole  purpose  of  the  dissolution. 

Is  this,  my  Lords,  a  specimen  of  their 
new-born  zeal  for  reform — is  this  a  re- 
tracing of  their  steps  ?  Alas !  I  fear  that 
all  that  has  been  urged  as  to  the  iucon- 
sistency  between  their  preceding  conduct 
and  their  sudden  change  of  opinions,  will 
vanish  into  air  when  put  in  contrast  with 
the  first  act  of  their  Administration  in  dis- 
solving the  reformed  Parliament;  and  their 
second,  in  opposing  every  Reform  candi- 
date who  has  appeared  on  the  hustings. 
I  fear  that  all  this  zeal  is  but  of  a  piece 
with  all  that  the  same  men  did  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill. 
Nevertheless  Parliament  has  been  dis- 
solved ;  I  care  not,  my  Lords,  for  all 
their  professions ;  but  I  do  agree  with  my 
noble  Friend  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  anything  louder  or  more 
solemn  as  a  warning,  descriptive  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  could  not  be  given 
than  the  crash  which  has  been  given  to 
the  new  Ministry  by  the  results  of  the  late 
elections.  No  man,  save  in  the  small 
towns  where  close  corporations  predomi- 
nate, and  in  one  or  two  counties  pecu- 
liarly circumstanced,  has  ventured  to 
come  to  the  hustings  except  under  the 
colours  of  Reform ;  the  only  exceptions 
have  occurred  in  some  county  where 
undue  influence  prevailed,  or  in  some 
borough  where  corruption  existed,  that 
required  to  be  reformed.  I  shall  be  curi- 
ous to  see  what  Government  do  in  refer- 
ence to  these  places.  If  the  Ministry  are 
sincere  I  expect  that  the  first  step  they 
take  will  be  to  reform  those  Municipal 
Corporations,  where  corrupt  practices  even 
thus  recentlv  have  been  carried  on,  and 
Members  returned  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  the  Refprm  Bill.  I  shall 
be  anxious  to  observe,  whether  or  no  they 
will  propose  to  disfranchise  the  boroughs 
from  which  they  have  obtained  their  anti- 
Reform  Members.  I  shall  reckon  upon 
their  giving  up  to  the  knife  of  the]  Re- 
formers, their  only  borough  supporters. 
But  to  let  that  pass,  I  will  confidently 
assert,  that  these  exceptions,  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  late  returns,  only 
confirm  the  general  rule. 

There  was  another  class  of  exceptions, 
which,  for  the  character  of  English  Gen- 
tlemen and  the  honour  of  the  country,  I 
bope  comprised  but  very  few  cases,    I 


allude  to  those   candidates  who    outbid 
their  opponents   (when   asked   by    their 
constituents  what  their  sentiments  were 
with  respect  to  the  present  Government), 
in  supporting  extensive  Reform,  and  in 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  present  Minis- 
try, and  who  were  returned  to  Parliament 
solely  on  account  of    such    professions. 
These   men  who   thus   outbid   men    less 
liberal  of  their  professions,  have  yet  had 
the  audacity  to  come  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  turn  sharply  round  and 
violate  all  those   promises — forfeit   those 
very  pledges  by  which  they  had  succeeded 
in  defeating  honest  adversaries  who  did 
not  bid  so  high.    There  is  no  other  ex- 
ample of  so  vile  a  trick  ever  being  prac- 
tised on  the  people,  and  the  people,  I 
trust,  will  never  forget  or  forgive  it.  Upon 
the  whole,  my  Lords,  I  confess  that  my 
expectations  from   the   present  Govern- 
ment of  anything  like  Reform,  are  very 
limited ;  and  although  they  expect,  as  I 
hear,  some  support  from  the  present  Par- 
liament, the  statement  of  that  expectation 
has   been   accompanied   with  very  plain 
indications,  that  if  they  do  not  receive  it, 
they  will  have  recourse  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  a  second    and    immediate 
dissolution.     Now,  although  there  was  a 
sort  of  clamour  raised  a  little  while  since 
when   my  noble   Friend   mentioned    his 
understanding  to  that  effect, — although 
such  a  scheme  was  not  permitted  to  exist, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  Ministers  had 
never  held  out  the  threat, — yet  the  noble 
Duke,  when  on  his  legs,  took,  I  remarked, 
no  opportunity  of  denying  it.     My  own 
apprehension  is,  therefore,  that  some  such 
rash  attempt  as  that  will  be  resorted  to  if 
necessary  ;  an  attempt,  my  Lords,  which 
I  will  boldly  say,  would  be  an  invasion 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  a 
direct  attack  on  that  Constitution,  and  a 
fatal  inroad  on  the  best,  and  only  security 
of  the  Throne  itself.     This,  I  would  have 
your  lordships  observe,  is  far  from  being 
a  chimerical  notion,  and  I  would  exhort 
the  country  well  to  mark  it.     But,  then, 
will  nothing  really  be  done  against  the 
Reform  Bill  ?     When  1  recollect  the  lan- 
guage with  which  that  measure  was  re- 
ceived by  some  parties,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Legislature, — when  I  know 
that,  in  one  House  of  Parliament,  it  was 
denounced,  in  distinct  terms,  by  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  and  their  friends,  on  various 
discussions  as  a  measure  of  the   most 
desperate  tendency — when  I  heard  them 
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describe  it  as  planting  in  this  country  tbe 
worst  despotism  that  ever  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world ; — as  a  measure 
that  would  bring  into  the  House  mob- 
demagogues,  while  it   excluded   all  the 
wise  and  good, — that  would  confiscate  all 
the    property   in   the  funds,  —  effect  the 
abolition  of  the  nobility,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  tithes,  and  would  tear  the  Crown 
from  the  brow  of  the  Sovereign  : — when, 
in  one  House,  it  was  thus  described,  and 
when,  in  the  other,  it  was,  (perhaps  not  in 
Buch  set  terms,  but  in  language  of  similar 
import,)  characterized  in  a  protest  on  the 
Journals,  as  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  best  institutions 
of  the  country — nay,  as  fatal  to  them  all ; 
— when  I  remind  your  Lordships  that  these 
were  the  opinions,  and  this  the  languae;e, 
of  the  present  Ministers  regarding  the  Re- 
form Bill ;    am  I,  in  your  dispassionate 
judgment,  entertaining  a  vague,  a  ground- 
less, a  chimerical,  a  fantastic,  apprehen- 
sion, when  I  own,  I  believe,  that  the  Bill 
will  not  be  safe  in  their  keeping  ?    I  do 
not  think  that  they  will  be  doing  justice 
to  their  own  consciences,  if  they  do  not 
attempt  something  to  thwart  the  working 
of  that  Bill,  and  proceed,  as  soon  as  they 
have  the  power,  or  can  muster  the  courage, 
to  repeal  it.   Why,  then,  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  regard  the  question  in  this  point 
of  view,  and  to  consider  what  ought  to  be 
— and  if  they  are  in  the  least  degree  con- 
sistent or  honest — what  must  be  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers  the  instant  they  can 
obtain   a    Tory  majority    in    the    Com- 
mons?   Are  they  not  bound  to  work  it 
against  a  Bill  which  they  so  depicted  ?    I 
only  know  how  I  should  feel,  and  how  I 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  act,  were  the 
case  mine.  I  will  for  a  moment  suppose  my- 
self placed  in  a  parallel  situation ; — I  will 
suppose  that,  contrary  to  all  my  strongest 
opinions,    deeply-rooted    principles,   and 
powerful  feelings,  politically  and   as  an 
individual,  a  clamour  should  arise  in  this 
country  against  the  policy  of  the  Slave 
Trade  Abolition  Act,  and  the  late  Eman- 
cipation, and  their    supporters, — 1    will 
imagine  that  there  is  a  violent  change  in 
the   public  mind  on   the  question — that 
massacres  have  taken  place  in  the  West 
India  Islands— that  the  West  India  in- 
terest in    this  country  has  become  de- 
pressed and  about  to  be  overwhelmed,  in 
consequence  of  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
Colonial  markets — I  will  suppose  that  so 
complete  a  reaction,  as  it  is  called,  has 


taken  place  on  the  subject  of  slavery^  and 
even  the  slave-trade,  as  to  be  deemed  by 
some   to   furnish   a  sufficient  reason  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  immediately  to  abolish  the 
great  measure  of  negro  emancipation, — if 
I  should  unhappily  live  to  see  that  day, 
my  Lords,  under  the  pressure  even  of  such 
a  dire  emergency,  I  can  answer  for  my- 
self.    There  would  be  no  language  that  I 
could  use,  which  I  should  fail  to  employ, 
in  deprecating  such  a  step,  or  in  raising 
tbe  country,  and  rousing  Parliament  and 
the  Government  against  it;  nor  would  1 
refrain  from    agitating  the  empire,   and 
even  attempting  to  exasperate  mankind 
against  so  horrid   an  iniquity.     But  sup- 
posing such  a  measure  were  to  be  carried 
by  a  majority  of  forty-four,  (the  majority 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts),  should  I,  think  you,  be  the  person 
to  come  down  the   next  day,   and  say, 
''  Here  am  I,  ready  to  help  you  in   this 
work  of  wickedness  I     A  vote  has  passed 
against  me,  and  I — yes  I — ^am  the  man 
to  carry  that  vote  into  operation  ?"  Never, 
my  I^rds, — ^never !     If  the  country  were 
so  sunk,  so  brutalized,  as  to  repeal  sacred 
laws  founded  (like  the  Slavery  and  Aboli- 
tion Acts)  on  justice  and  mercy,  I  would 
say,  let  them  try ;  but  mine  should  not 
be  the  unholy  hand  to  assist,  in  any  way, 
in  destroying  a  measure  of  such  wise  and 
generous  policy.      I  might,   if  madness 
and  wickedness  were  to  triumph,  be  re- 
duced for  a  time  to  despair,  but  I  would 
live  on  in  the  ardent  hope  of  being  able, 
in  better  times,  to  undo  a  proceeding  of 
such  frightful  iniquity.    Whether  I  were 
in  or  out  of  office,  I  should  never  cease  to 
protest  against  such  unrighteousness,  or 
to  maintain,  through  good  and  evil  for- 
tune, that  cause  which  I  have  ever  sup- 
ported,  not  for  the  sake  of  place,  but 
from  the  immutable  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice.     Supposing,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  I  had  come  into  office  again, 
and  were  once  more  clothed  with  power  to' 
make  my  principles   effective,  I  should 
feel  myself  bound  in  sound  principle — 
in  honest  sentiment — in  common  consist- 
ency and  good  faith— to  labour  night  and 
day  to  remedy  so  enormous  an  evil  as  the 
re-establishment  of  a   system  of  cruelty 
against  which  I  have  striven  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.     While,  therefore, 
my  Lords,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  bound 
myself  to   act   in  that  way,  can  I  sup- 
pose   that    the     noble     Lords    opposite 
would  or   could  do   otherwise    than    I 
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ha?e  assumed  that  they  would  ia  the 
case  I  have  put— as  to  them — in  regard 
to  the  Reform  Bill  ?  Really,  I  am  only 
giving  them  credit  for  acting  with  the 
same  integrity  that  I,  myself,  would  dis* 
play  in  the  like  circumstances.  It  is, 
then,  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  confident 
the  nohie  Lords  opposite  would,  if  they 
obtained  a  majority,  conduct  their  pro- 
ceedings in  a  spirit  opposed  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  seize  the 
first  opportunity  after  obtaining  the 
power,  to  repeal  the  Bill.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say,  what  would  be  the  course 
of  the  present  Government,  if  such  a  re- 
action could  be  obtained  as  should  return 
a  Parliament  to  their  mind ;  but  I  ought 
in  justice  to  give  the  existing  Ministry 
credit  for  consistency,  and  for  common 
honesty  ;  and  I  ask  whether  if,  by  wearing 
out  the  patience  of  the  people  with  re- 
peated dissolutions,  or  by  force,  or  by 
corruption,  if  by  these,  or  by  other  prac- 
tices, they  could  get  a  majority  in  their 
favour,  whether  (giving  them  credit  for 
consistency,  and  bearing  in  mind  their 
denunciations  against  the  Reform  Bill) — 
they  would  not  try  again  to  reconstruct 
the  representative  system ;  and  introduce, 
haply,  among  other  improvements,  a  part 
of  the  old  Constitution,  which  was  declared 
by  the  noble  Duke  to  be  so  perfect  that 
the  art  of  man  could  invent  nothing  to 
equal  it,  —  namely,  the  department  of 
rotten  boroughs  ?  I  have  heard  the  noble 
Duke  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  declare,  that  the 
Reform  Bill  was  now  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Constitution.  That  may  be  all  very 
true ;  but  still  the  melancholy  case  is, 
that  six  years  ago,  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment was  just  as  much  in  their  eyes, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution,  and 
just  as  often  on  their  lips  as  sacred  and 
inviolable;  yet  they  passed  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill,  which  they  had  de- 
clared would  pull  down  the  Protestant 
Establishment.  So  when  they  now  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Reform  Bill,  which  they 
formerly  said  would  destroy  the  Constitu- 
tion introduce  mob-demagogues,  abolish 
nobility,  and  pluck  the  Crown  from  the 
Sovereign's  head,  why  may  not  they  here- 
after set  it  aside  as  they  did  the  penal 
code  which  they  had  never  once  blamed, 
but  always  covered  over  with  their  praises  ? 
The  very  same  would  be  the  result,  if, 
some  fine  day,  a  general  election  were  to 
take  place,  and  a  feeling  to  be  prevalent 


against  the  Reform  Bill.      Away,  dien 
would  go  all  their  professions  about  that 
Bill   being  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Could  it  be  wondered  at,  if  (a  Conserva- 
tive  majority  being  once    obtained,)   it 
should  be  pretended  that  the  alteration 
first,  and  then  the  repeal  of  that  Reform 
Act  had  become  necessary  to  save  the  em- 
pire, that  the  people  were  now  against  it, 
and  that  none  were  so  fit  as  those  Minis- 
ters themselves  to  abrogate  it  ?     Observe 
the  consequences  of  thus  taking  up  and 
laying  down  opinions  so  lightly  on  great 
questions  of  policy !  See  the  result  of  that 
course  which  these  men  have  been  pur- 
suing— whose  principles  hang  about  tnem 
like  their  clothes,  who  put  on  a  belief  in 
some  great  constitutional  point,  as  a  man 
does  a  cloak,  to  disguise  or  to  shelter  him, 
and  then  throws  it  aside  the  moment  it 
begins  to  impede  his  walking  where  he 
wants  to  go.     Mark,  too,  how  convenient 
the  iesU  is  by  which  these  men  discover 
when  it  is  right  to  change  their  doctrines ! 
Necessity  for  the  safety  of  the  State — 
general  opinion   in  the  country  !     Why 
these  are  things  that  we  can  have  do 
standard  for  ascertaining,  and  each  person 
may  and  will  judge  for  himself;  that  is  to 
say,  when  his  interest  suits,  he  will  readily 
find  the  necessity  to  be  urgent,  and  the 
people  to  be  convinced.  To-day  the  penal 
code  alone  can  keep  us  Protestant,  and 
all  the    people  are    anti-Catholic ;    to- 
morrow emancipation  is  your  only   pa- 
nacsea,  and  the  country  has  come  round 
against    the    Orange    party.    Now   Re- 
form is  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  no 
man  thinlcs  of  rescinding  it ;  and  now  the 
evils   they   had  all  along  foretold  have 
come  to  pass  from  that  ill-omened  innova- 
tion;   Schedule  A  is  our  sheet-anchor, 
and  the  country  are  tired  of  the  Bill.     All 
hues  from  orange  to  green,  all  shades 
from  revolutionary  to  conservative,  can, 
upon  these  principles  (am  I  to  call  them  ?) 
be  made  familiar  as  the  purpose  of  the  day 
requires,  and  the  country  can    have  no 
security  in  any  pledges  or  in  any  profes- 
sions.    But  the  country  has  a  security  in 
its  own  hands,  God  be  thanked,  and  if  it 
be  wise  that  security  it  never  will  part  with. 
To  the  people  I  will  turn,  (among  whom 
there  remains  some  value  for  consistency 
and  pnblic  principle),  and  I  will  tell  them, 
— **  Never  be  the  dupes  of  untried  men — 
but  never  give  your  coii6dence  to  those 
who  have   betrayed    you-  stick    fast   by 
them  that  have  been  your  firm  friends. 
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your  constant  sapporters — trust  the  men 
who,  standing  by  you  through  good  and 
through  evil  fortune,  have  fought  by  your 
side  the  battles  of  the  Constitutions-cling 
to  those  who  have  ever  maintained,  at  all 
hazards  to  themselves,  the  rights  which 
are  dearest  to  you — the  policy  which  jour 
n>ost  sacred  interests  and  fondest  wishes 
have  made  your  own  —  nor  ever  for  an 
instant  dream  that  the  Reform  Bill  which 
they  gave  you,  and  the  constitution  with 
which  it  has  blest  you,  and  the  valuable 
improvements  which  have  already  flowed 
from  it,  and  the  yet  more  precious  fruits 
which  it  has  still  to  produce,  can  be  safe 
for  an  hour,  in  the  keeping  of  those  pro- 
fessing-politiciansj  now  so  fair-spoken, 
who,  from  the  hour  that  the  name  of  Re- 
form was  first  pronounced,  have  never,  till 
they  turned  the  authors  of  it  out  of  their 
places,  ceasedj  by  day  or  by  night,  to 
curse  it  and  to  resist.  Above  all,  listen 
not  to  men's  promises  who  have  before 
forfeited  their  pledges;  and  trust  not  their 
professions  of  favour  to  a  system  they 
detest,  when  they  destroyed,  with  their 
own  hands  the  system  they  once  loved, 
and  had  vowed  and  sworn  for  ever  to 
maintain." 

What  may  be  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
into  which  the  noble  Duke  has  thought  fit 
voluntarily  to  enter,  as  regards  either  the 
country  or  the  different  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  He 
has  often  been  in  desperate  situations,  or 
all  but  desperate,  and  having  been  extri- 
cated by  feats  of  fortune  almost  miraculous, 
he  is  not  unnaturally  sanguine  in  his  views 
of  things,  and  has  a  reliance  upon  his 
good  star.  So,  for  aught  I  know,  he 
may  be  reckoning  upon  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  although  that  Assem- 
bly would  not  even  wait  till  there  was  a 
Speaker  in  the  Chair,  but  declared  at 
once  against  him,  and  rejected  his  can- 
didate for  the  place,  and  made  choice  of 
ours.  He  will,  however,  try  again,  and  I 
doubt  not,  more  than  one  defeat  he  will 
bear  and  continue  confident.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  absolutely  certain,  if  any  des- 
perate attempt  be  made  to  overawe  the 
people  of  this  country  by  force  and  power, 
or  to  wear  oat  their  patience  by  repeated 
appeals  to  their  sense,  as  it  is  called,  but 
which  will  speedily  prove  appeals  to  feel- 
ings and  to  energies  of  a  very  different 
kind,  or  I  greatly  mistake  the  nature  of 
my  country  men — if  any  audacious  attempt 
is  made  to  set  at  nought  the  restilt  of  the 


appeal  already  made,  and  already  respond- 
ed to  through  the  people^s  Representatives 
-^if  that  appeal,  made  in  circumstances  the 
most  favourable  to  those  who  tried  the  rash 
experiment,  shall  be  passed  over  as  if  it 
had  never  been  resorted  to — and  if  the 
Government  shall  now  no  longer  be  carried 
on  as  in  all  past  times,  our  wisest,  and 
ablest,  and  most  hone&t,  ay,  and  our  most 
firm-minded  Statesmen  were  content  to 
wield  it,  I  mean  in  respectful  deference  to 
the  sense  of  the  people,  in  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  declared  regularly  and 
constitutionally  by  their  Representatives 
in  Parliament  assembled ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  executive  Government  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  administered  in 
direct  opposition  to,  in  open  defiance  of, 
the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of  the  people 
— then  woe  be  unto  them,  whosoever  they 
be,  that  shall  recklessly  attempt  to  rule  in 
despite  of  the  Commons,  and  set  up  the 
Lords  in  their  stead.  For  they  will  then 
set  up,  in  this  once  free  country,  and  in 
place  of  its  limited  and  popular  Govern- 
ment, the  domination  of  an  aristocracy 
universally,  proverbially  allowed  to  be,  of 
all  forms  of  misrule,  the  most  execrable, 
while  it  fails  even  of  claiming  respect  by 
its  power. 

My  Lords,  I  feel  bound,  by  a  deep 
sense  of  public  duty,  to  express  my  appre- 
hension of  the  perils  that  are  approaching 
us.  In  certain  quarters,  where  power  now 
resides,  I  believe  that  the  design  exists  of 
despising  the  sense  of  the  Commons,  and 
of  running  counter  to  it,  while  this  House 
stands  by  the  Ministers.  The  weightiest 
matters  are  disregarded  as  frivolous  be- 
cause transacted  in  the  other  House ;  the 
most  threatening  indications  of  distrust 
are  set  at  nought,  because  they  proceed 
from  the  Representatives  of  the  people. 
Your  Lordships  are  significantly  reminded 
that  majorities  in  the  Lords  are  to  be  con^ 
sidered  as  well  as  majorities  in  the  Com- 
mons; and  the  declared  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, is  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  over- 
flowing favour  shown  in  the  overpowering 
majority  of  the  other.  I  solemnly  warn 
you,  that  this  is  not  a  wise  resolution — 
not  a  judicious  course — not  a  safe  princi- 
ple of  action.  If  any  one  thing  more  than 
any  other  could  make  this  House  utterly 
hateful  to  the  country,  it  would  be  the 
fatal  step  of  the  Crown  retreating  from 
the  distrust  of  the  Commons,  and  seeking 
shelter  in  the  protection  of  the  Lords — 
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relying  upon  the  support  of  the  nobility — 
while  it  ceased  to  prize,  and  neglected  to 
vio,  the  approbation  and  the  affections  of 
the  people. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  rose, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  answering  all  the 
details  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  entered  into,  and  still  less  of  taking 
notice  of  the  threats  which  he  had  so 
plentifully  dealt  in.  But  as  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  made  a  charge 
against  him  which  was  utterly  without 
foundation,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  that  charge,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defying  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  a  proof  of  his  statement.  He 
( the  Lord  Chancellor )  asserted  most 
positively,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  maligned  him  in  the  statement 
he  had  made.  It  was  true,  that  he  had 
on  a  former  occasion  opposed  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bill ;  it  was  true,  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  supported  that  mea- 
sure to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  adopted  those 
different  courses  he  had  upon  former  oc- 
casions stated ;  they  were  matters  of  his- 
tory, and  he  would  not  enter  into  them. 
But  the  noble  Lord  (continued  the  Lord 
Chancellor)  has  dared  to  say,  that  I  pur- 
sued the  course  I  took  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  my  possession  of  office.  I  deny 
peremptorily  the  statement  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord.  I  say,  if  I  may  make 
use  of  the  expression,  he  has  uttered  an 
untruth  in  so  expressing  himself.  My 
colleagues  at  that  time,  some  of  whom 
are  now  in  the  House,  know  that  we  were 
at  the  time  when  that  measure  was  brought 
in,  in  firm  possession  of  the  Government. 
My  friends  who  are  present,  know  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement,  which  is  this — 
that  we  were  satisfied  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  could  not  be  preserved  unless  we 
adopted  that  measure  and  changed  our 
policy ;  and  so  far  from  that  measure  hav- 
ing been  brought  forward  and  supported 
by  us  with  a  view  to  preserve  our  places, 
it  must  be  well  known  that  we  hazarded 
our  places  by  pursuing  that  course,  and 
that  we  actually  resigned  our  offices  in 
consequence  of  the  course  that  was  then 
taken.  What  right,  then,  has  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  in  his  fluent,  and  I  may 
say  flippant  manner  to  attack  me  as  he 
has  dared  to  do  ?  But  I  pass  this  sub- 
ject over.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
has  misrepresented,  as  I  understood,  the 
noble  Duke.    The  noble  Duke  said,  he 
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did  consider  himself  responsible  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  late  Ministers ;  and  the 
particular  statement  into  which  the  noble 
Duke  entered  was  for  the  purpose  of  sa- 
tisfying your  Lordships,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  the  country,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  fact  of  the  dismissal 
until  after  it  had  taken  place ;  but  that 
having  acted  afterwards  in  the  way  in 
which  he  did,  by  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  he  considered  him- 
self responsible  for  the  act.  The  view 
given  of  that  statement  was  a  misrepresen- 
tation by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 
His  quickness  and  his  sagacity  must  have 
caused  him  to  understand  the  noble  Duke, 
and  I  can  ascribe  what  he  stated  only  to 
an  intention  to  pervert  the  noble  Duke's 
statement.     \^Cries  of^*^  Order  ?"] 

Lord  Brougham  said,  as  soon  as  silence 
was  obtained — I  will  just  use  the  same 
language  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
that  he  uses  to  me,  if  he  chooses  to  make 
this  an  arena  of  indecency.  When  he 
says  that  I  perverted  what  the  noble  Duke 
said,  I  can  only  say,  that  he  has  misstated 
every  word  that  I  have  used  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  say 
I  intended  to  pervert. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  perhaps  I 
had  no  right  in  strictness  to  say,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  intended  to  per- 
vert, but  I  have  stated  my  reasons  for  the 
conclusion  to  which  I  came ;  those  grounds 
were  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  and  the 
noble  Lord  has  not  denied  the  correctness 
of  my  statement. 

Lord  Brougham:  Every  word  of  it  is 
incorrect. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  With  respect, 
then,  to  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Ministers, 
allow  me  to  recall  to  your  Lordships*  re- 
collections the  circumstances  under  which 
that  took  place  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  your 
Lordships  will  feel  that  if  we  had  actually 
been  the  advisers  of  that  measure,  as  we 
really  were  not,  the  course  that  was  pur- 
sued was  the  correct  and  proper  one.  The 
noble  Duke  has  directed  your  attention 
to  the  circumstances  which  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  secession  of  four  of  the 
most  efficient  and  leading  Members  of  the 
late  Government,  and  also  to  those  which 
took  place  at  that  period,  when  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Miuistry  left  it. 
The  noble  Earl  was  desirous  of  resigning 
in  the  first  instance  ;  he  doubted  whether 
at  that  particular  moment  he  could  carry 
on  the  Government,  and   in  your  Lor^- 
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Bhips'  hearing,  he  declared  it  was  only  at  ] 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  colleagues 
he  continued  in  office.  That  was  the 
first  breach  made  in  the  Government,  to 
use  the  noble  EarFs  language.  After- 
wards (continued  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord)  Viscount  Althorp  retired  for  a  time; 
the  noble  Earl  then  came  down  to  the 
House  and  stated  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  said,  that  he 
considered  the  position  of  Lord  Althorp 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Government. 
He  stated,  that  that  was  the  second  breach 
which  had  beeh  made  in  the  Government, 
and  that  he  was  quite  confident  he  could 
not,  in  the  due  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his 
King  and  to  his  country,  attempt  any 
longer  to  carry  on  the  Government,  Lord 
Althorp  being  so  essentially  necessary 
in  the  other  House.  Everybody  who 
heard  the  noble  Earl,  knew  that  he  referred 
to  the  position  of  Lord  Althorp  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  House.  The  noble 
Earl  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  that 
noble  Viscount's  retirement,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  tender  his  own  resignation  at 
the  same  time  that  he  tendered  the  noble 
Viscount's  to  his  Sovereign.  Why  did  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  allude  to  these  facts? 
Because  they  must  all  have  been  well 
known  to  his  Majesty.  His  Majesty  well 
knew  the  position  of  the  noble  Earl ;  he 
had  great  confidence  in  the  noble  Earl, 
and  he  considered  the  position  of  Lord 
Althorp  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  Government. 
Lord  Althorp  was  afterwards  induced  to 
resume  office,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  that  resumption  that  the  new  Cabinet 
was  formed.  It  was  based  upon  the 
continuance  of  Lord  Althorp  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament ;  and  when  the  noble 
Viscount  was  subsequently  removed  from 
the  other  House,  the  noble  Lord  (Mel- 
bourne) went  to  his  Majesty,  and  said,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Cabinet  had  been 
formed  had  been  taken  away,  and  it  was 
for  his  Majesty  in  this  new  and  altered 
state  of  circumstances  to  say,  whether  he 
would  refer  to  other  council,  or  whether  he 
(the  noble  Lord)  should  endeavour  to 
continue  the  Government.  What  was  the 
point,  therefore,for  the  consideration  of  the 
Sovereign  ?  And  when  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) said  the  Sovereign,  he  talked  of 
the  Ministers  who  had  succeeded  the  late 
Government,  for   they  were  the  parties 
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who  were  responsible.  Was  it  not  com- 
petent for  his  Majesty  to  consider  whether 
the  Government  proposed  to  be  formed 
again  by  the  late  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  it  was  likely  to  be  permanent ;  and  if 
his  Majesty  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  permanent,  but  might 
be  broken  up  at  a  time  when  it  might  be 
productive  of  much  more  mischief  than 
the  breaking  of  it  up  at  that  moment  was 
calculated  to  occasion,  was  his  Majesty 
not  justified  in  changing  his  Ministers,  as 
he  had  done  ?  He  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  circumstances,  and  he 
was  satisfied  in  his  judgment  and  consci- 
ence that  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
act  in  such  circumstances,  he  should  have 
acted  exactly  as  bis  Majesty  had  acted ; 
he  considered  himself  as  one  of  the  Mi- 
nisters who  were  responsible  for  what  had 
been  done,  and  he  should  have  been 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  advise  his  Majesty,  and  he  had  not 
advised  him  to  dismiss  the  late  Ministers ; 
not  to  dismiss  them  as  a  matter  of  re- 
proach, but  because  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  after  the  repeated  breaches 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  Government, 
there  could  be  no  good  ground  for  sup- 
posing it  would  be  permanent  if  made  up 
again,  but  rather  for  believing  that  it 
would  break  up  at  a  time  when  it  would 
produce  the  greatest  inconvenience.  But 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  talked  a 
great  deal  of  the  Government  having  had 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  country.  Where  had  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  been  ?  Where  was  he 
when  Parliament  was  dissolved  1  He  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  thought  he  could  say 
from  his  own  knowledge,  there  never  had 
been  a  measure  adopted  by  the  Crowu 
that  gave  more  entire  satisfaction.  One 
circumstance  in  proof  of  it  occurred  at 
that  moment  to  his  mind : — a  meeting  was 
called  in  Manchester,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  towns  in  England, 
to  address  the  Crown  in  favour  of  the  late 
Ministers;  and  what  took  place?  An 
amendment  was  moved  at  the  meeting, 
consisting  of  10,000  persons,  to  address 
the  Crown,  thanking  his  Majesty  for  what 
he  had  done.  Several  such  instances  bad 
taken  place.  He  asked  them  upon  what 
ground  was  it  that  noble  Lords  took  upon 
themselves  to  say,  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  country  ?  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  as  well  ^9  the  nobl^ 
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Viflcount,  had  likewise  been  pleated  to 
chargce  the  noble  Duke  and  his  colleagues 
in  office  with  misconduct  in  re9ommend- 
ing  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament; 
but  could  their  Lordships  conscientiously 
say  that  that  charge  was  sustained  ?  if 
the  change  which  it  had  pleased  his  Ma- 
jesty to  make  in  his  councils  was  a  proper 
change,  and  that  it  was  an  improper  one 
remained  yet  to  be  proved  ;  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  was  but  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  one  for  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  in  no  wise  reprehensible. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  and  the  noble 
Viscount  both  admitted  that  it  would  have 
been  unprofitable  to  carry  on  the  new  Go- 
vernment with  the  old  House  of  Commons; 
and  after  making  that  admission,  he  con- 
fessed he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  they  could,  with  any  degree  of 
ju8tice»  blame  himself  and  his  coHeae^ues 
for  advising  the  dissolution.  His  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  see  a  necessity  for 
:changing  his  confidential  advisers,  and  if 
.that  change  were  necessary,  it  was  equally 
.necessary  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
should  take  place.  The  whole  question, 
in  fact,  resolved  itself  into  the  one  point : 
was  the  change  in  the  Administration  a 
right  or  wrong  measure  ?  In  hia  opinion  it 
was  a  right  and  most  expedient  measure ; 
but,  for  argument's  sake,  supposing  it 
were  not,  he  asked  their  Lordships  to  say 
whether  there  was  anything  so  very  un- 
common, anything  so  very  improper,  in 
his  Majesty's  determining  to  take  the  opin- 
ion of  the  constituency  of  England  on 
the  propriety  of  the  change  it  had  pleased 
him^  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  pre- 
rogative, to  introduce  into  his  Govern- 
ment ?  He  hesitated  not  to  assert  that  if 
their  Lordships  should  come  to  the  de- 
cision that  such  a  course  was  improper  or 
inexpedient,  they  would  come  to  a  decision 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  de- 
liberative assembly  that  ever  existed.  But 
did  the  result  of  the  general  election  jus- 
tify the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  assert- 
ing that  it  was  an  unnecessary  measure? 
Far,  very  far,  from  it.  The  result  of  that 
election  was,  that  a  proportion  of  those 
who  were  the  supporters  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration were  rejected  by  their  con- 
stituents, and  their  places  supplied  by 
Gentlemen  who  were  known  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  newly- formed  Government. 
Not  only,  therefore,  did  he  assert  that  the 
appeal  which  had  been  made  to  the  peo- 
ple was  abstractedly  justifiable,  but  that 


it  was  justified  by  the  event.  So  much 
as  regarded  those  two  points-*the  disso- 
lution of  the  late  Government  and  the 
subsequent  dissolution  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment. Then  as  to  the  other  charge  urged 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  and  the 
noble  Viscount  again^^t  the  Government, 
or  rather  against  the  noble  Duke  who 
formed  a  portion  of  it,  he  had  a  few  ob- 
servations to  make.  It  could  be  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  to  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Italy  at  the  moment 
it  had  pleased  his  Majest}^  to  dissolve  the 
late  Administration,  the  noble  Duke  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  duties  attached  to 
the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. This  had  been  made  a  change 
against  the  noble  Duke;  and,  although, 
perhaps,  the  majority  of  their  Lordships 
might  deem  them  unnecessary,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  say  a  few  words  in  his 
noble  Friend*s  justification.  Placed  in  the 
peculiar  situation  his  noble  Friend  found 
himself  in,  in  conseanence  of  the  absence 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  had  to  pursue  one 
of  the  only  two  courses  which  lay  open  to 
him ;  he  had  to  choose  whether  he  should 
allow  the  old  Ministry  to  remain  in  power 
until  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or, 
without  consulting  that  individual,  to  fill 
up  the  several  ofBces  of  the  State  with 
other  persons.  Now  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) left  it  to  their  Lordships  to  decide 
whether  it  would  have  been  expedient, 
nay,  whether  it  would  have  been  proper, 
in  his  noble  Friend  to  have  left,  for  an 
entire  fortnight,  the  management  and 
control  of  public  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
those  Mini!(ters  whom  his  Majesty  had 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  from  his  Coun- 
cils ?  Why  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
would  have  endangered  every  pro^ipect 
of  the  new  Government  and  conseouently 
have  defeated  those  intentions  which  in- 
duced his  Majesty  to  call  it  together.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  seemed  surprised 
at  his  adopting  such  an  aro:ament,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  as  well  he  should 
state  to  them  a  somewhat  singular  fact, 
which  he  thought  they  would  admit,  not 
only  fully  confirmed  his  right  to  use  it, 
but  demonstrated  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  substantial  grounds  for  ap- 
prehending the  results  he  hud  stated  as 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  control  of  public 
affairs  being  leic  in  the  hands  of  the 
diuolved  Ministry  until  the  return  of  Sir 
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'  Robert  Peel.  The  Great  Seal,  it  would  be 
recollected,  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for  some  days 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  Now 
what  was  the  use  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord  made  of  his  authority  during  those 
few  days  ?     ft  wos,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
for  him  to  inform  their  Lordships,  most 
of  whom,  from    their   knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  the  counties  must  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Great  Seal  never  named  an  indi- 
vidual on  the  Commission  of  the  peace 
without  consulting  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  on  the  propriety  of  the  nomi- 
nation.    The  contrary,  at  least,  he  knew 
had  never  been  his  practice,  and  he  also 
knew  that  his  practice   closely   followed 
that  pursued  by  the  noble  and   learned 
Earl  who  preceded  him  in  the  oflice  of 
Lord  Chancellor.     But  what  would  their 
Lordships  suppose  was  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  last  addressed 
them  as  regarded  that  point?     Why,  sub- 
sequent to  his  dismissal  from  office,  during 
the  few  days  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  Great  Seal,  with  a  view  to  the  disposal 
of  some  cases  in  Chancery  which  had  been 
heard  before  him,  after  he  had  virtually 
though  not  nominally  ceased  to  be  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  sent  for  the  Commis- 
sions of  six  counties,  and  not  only  without 
any  application  having  been  made  by  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  those  counties,  but  in 
declared  and  direct  contradiction  to  the 
wishes  of  those  Lords  Lieutenant  actually 
caused  fiats  to  be  issued,  inserting  the 
names  of  several  individuals  upon  them. 
That  was  a  fact  which  fortunately  defied 
contradiction,  inasmuch  as  the  names  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  he  alluded  were 
at  the  present  moment  to  be  found  on 
those  Commissions.     He  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  all  this  was  illegal ;  but  he  heard 
it  as  an  argument,  and  a  strong  argument 
t«o,  against  allowing  the  Seals  of  office  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  a  dissolved  Ad- 
ministration until  circumstances  permitted 
the  appointment  of  their  successors.     He 
maintained  that  it  was  perfectly  advisable, 
perfectly  right,  and  perfectly  justifiable, 
under   all    the   circumstances    attendant 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Admini- 
stration,  that   some   person  should   take 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  the  principal 
offices  of  the  State   until    the  return  of 
Sir    Robert    Peel    from    the    Continent 
rendered   a    final    selection   of    Ministers 
practicable.     That  position  granted,  who, 


he  asked,  could  be  deemed  more  fit  for 
that  purpose  than  the  noble  Duke,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs?  His  Ma- 
jesty confided  in  him  the  Great  Seal,  and 
in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  the  Seal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  was  there 
anything  improper  in  that  ?  Was  it  im- 
proper that  the  same  person  should  at  the 
same  time  hold  the  two  offices  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department?  If  so, 
Lord  Liverpool,  and,  if  he  was  not  much 
mistaken.  Lord  Temple,  were  severally 
guilty  of  that  impropriety.  Were  the  two 
offices  rendered  incompatible  by  law  ?  If 
they  were  made  incompatible  by  law  they 
could  not  be  held  by  the  same  person, 
but  if  they  were  not  so  they  might.  Now, 
did  the  law  of  the  land  state  that  it  was 
wrong  for  the  same  person  to  hold  dif- 
ferent offices?  Certainly  not.  So  far  from 
it,  the  law  provided  that  when  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer  was  vacant 
the  Seal  of  that  office  should  be  intrusted 
for  the  time  to  the  Lprd  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench.  The  law,  therefore, 
did  sanction  the  principle  that  two  offices 
of  State  might  be  held  by  one  and  the 
same  person ;  and,  therefore,  he  contended 
that  legally  tlie  noble  Duke  was  justified 
in  assuming  the  three  offices  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  late  Ministry.  Even  in  his 
own  case  there  was  a  precedent  for  such 
a  course,  inasmuch  as  for  some  time  after 
he  received  the  Great  Seal  he  retained 
the  post  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Was  there 
any  incompatibility  of  duty,  any  impro- 
priety of  conduct,  in  his  so  doing  ?  He 
would  not,  after  the  speech  he  had  that 
night  heard  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  take  upon  himself  to  say  there  was 
not,  but  if  there  was  he  was  happy  in  having 
two  matters  to  plead  in  his  justification — 
first,  the  fact,  that  Lords  Chancellor  Eldon 
and  Hardwicke  had  been  guilty  of  similar 
impropriety  ;  and,  secondly — and  he  was 
confident  their  Lordships  would  congratu- 
late him  on  the  possession  of  so  important  a 
plea — the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the 
suggestion  and  by  the  advice  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  himself  that  he  so 
undertook  to  hold  the  two  offices.  But 
to  return  to  the  subject  more  immediately 
under  consideration ;  how  he  aked,  did 
the  noble  Duke  conduct  himself  while  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  two  offices  he 
undertook  for  the  time  to  fill  ?  On  enter- 
ing upon  them  the  noble  Duke  made  a 
F  2 
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voluntary  pledge,  that  while  he  continued 
to  hold  the  reins  of  power  nothing  should 
be  altered,  no  office  given  away,  no 
promise  made,  no  act  done,  but  what  was 
strictly  and  absolutely  necessary  for  carry- 
ing: on  the  business  of  the  State.  Now  he 
put  it  to  their  Lordships  to  say  whether 
or  not  his  noble  Friend  had  faithfully  and 
fully  redeemed  that  pledge  ?  [CA^^r.9.]  Their 
Lordships  by  those  cheers  sufficiently  de- 
cided the  question,  and  therefore  he  would 
leave  it,  and  proceed  to  reply  to  another 
part  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  Speaking  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  his  Majesty  in  his  Speech,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  concluded  as  recom- 
mended by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  seemed  to  imply 
that  Parliament  might  expect  from  the 
Government  some  measure  of  Municipal 
Reform  founded  on  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners.  Now,  with  all  due  de- 
ference to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
superior  judgment,  he  begged  to  say  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  King's  Speech  to  jus- 
tify any  such  conclusion.  What  he  found 
stated  in  that  document  was,  that  the 
Municipal  Commissioners  had  been  con- 
ducting their  inquiries;  that  application  had 
been  made  for  their  Report,  which  was  not 
as  yet  prepared  ;  and,  lastly,  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  received,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  Parliament.  There  was  not  a  syllable 
in  the  Speech  to  justify  the  supposition, 
that  any  measure  which  Government 
might  propose,  would  be  based  on  the  re- 
commendations of  that  Report.  That 
measure  would  certainly  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  their  Report  as 
founded  on  that  evidence ;  but  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  it  was  most  unlikely  they 
would  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  pro- 
pose to  Parliament  a  measure  of  Munici- 
pal Reform  carrying  out  all  the  recom- 
mendations it  was  probable  the  Commis- 
sioners would  offer.  He  did  not  feel,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  bound  to 
give  a  pledge  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  concur 
with  him  in  thinking  that,  a  Commission 
having  been  appointed,  all  discussion  on 
the  subject  would  be  both  premature  and 
impolitic  until  that  Commission  had  ter- 
minated, and  a  Report  was  made.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  asserted,  that  the 
present  Government  by  alluding  to  the 
Commission    jn    the   Speech   from    the 


Throne  adopted  it.    He,  as  a  member  of 
the  Government,  denied  that  it  did  so. 
So  far  from  adopting,  he  hesitated  not  to 
say  he  agreed  with  a  noble  and  learned 
Friend  of  his  (Lord  Eldon)  in  thinking*, 
that  the  Commission,  to  the  extent  it  was 
carried,  was  illegal ;  and  that  its  provi- 
sions gave  to  the  Commissioners  a  degree 
of  authority,  which  the   Crown  had   no 
power  to  depute.     Under  those  provisions 
the  Commissions  were  vested  with  powers 
to  inquire  into  the  property  of  corpora- 
tions, and  to  issue  summonses  to  corporate 
officers   to  attend  before  them  with  the 
deeds,  papers,   and  titles  of  the  several 
corporations  to  which  they  belonged.     He 
affirmed  that  to  be  an  illegal  authority, 
and  one  which  could  not  be  acted  upon 
consistently  with  the  laws  of  property  iq 
this   country.     The   next  charge  of  the 
noble  learned  Lord  was,  that  the  Admi- 
nistration acted'  inconsistently  with  their 
former  conduct  and  declarations  in  pro- 
posing the  measures  which  they  announced 
in  the  King's  Speech.     To  this  charge  he 
would  reply  by  calling  upon  their  Lord- 
ships to  look  at  their  former  speeches, 
and  then  to  say  what  were  the  measures 
they  now  recommended  which   were  in- 
consistent   with    their    former    conduct. 
First,  he  would  take  the  question  of  Irish 
tithes.     He  begged  of  their  Lordships  to 
recollect   if   he  had  ever  expressed   an 
opinion   adverse  to  the  composition    of 
those  tithes.    To  the  principle  of  such  a 
measure  he  had  been  ever  favourable,  and 
if  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
Bills  at  any  time  introduced  for  that  pur- 
pose, his  opposition  had  sprung  altogether 
from  objections  to  their  details,  and  not 
to  the    principle  on    which    they    were 
based.    But  then  tlTe  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  accused  the  Government  of  not 
taking  sufficient  notice  of  other  matters 
connected  with   the  Church  of  Ireland. 
To  that  he  answered,  that  a  Commission 
was  engaged  in  a  course  of  inquiry  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  until  the  Report 
of  that  Commission  was  made,  it  would 
be  as  premature  as  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  state  what  it  in- 
tended to  do.    As  far,  then,  as  related  to 
the  question  of  Irish  tithes  he  denied  the 
charge  of  inconsistency;  and  he  would 
next  proceed  to  convince  their  Lordships, 
that  it  was  equally  unfounded  as  regarded 
the    contemplated    measures    respecting 
English  tithes.     The  noble  and  learned 
(iOrd  had  been  somewhat  wholesale  in  h\% 
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charge  of  inconsistency  on  this  point, 
gravely  affirming  that  every  member  of 
the  Government  had  on  former  occasions 
expressed  themselves  adverse  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  composition.  Now,  would  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  oblige  him  by 
pointing  to  any  passage  in  any  speech  in 
which  any  member  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
yernmeut  ever  expressed  an  opinion  unfa- 
vourable to  composition  of  tithes  in 
England  ?  For  himself,  he  hesitated  not 
to  say  he  never  expressed  such  an  opinion ; 
and  he  repeated,  he  challenged  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  to  cite  the  speech  in 
which  he  did. 

Lord  Brougham — I  never  accused  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  with  inconsistency 
on  these  points.  What  I  said  was,  that 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  generally 
inconsistent  with  the  former  conduct  of 
the  Members  of  the  Government. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — And  I  (o  refute 
the  charge  am  going  through  the  prin. 
cipal  heads  of  which  that  Speech  is 
composed. 

Lord  Brougham. — I  merely  stated,  that 
the  Ministers  claimed  the  confidence  of 
the  country  not  as  Reformers,  but  as  per- 
sons prepared  to  carry  Reform.  I  did  not 
say  that  the  Speech  was  a  Reform 
Speech  ;  and,  therefore,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  cannot  with  justice  accuse 
me  of  implying,  that  his  professions  as 
contained  in  his  Majesty's  Speech  are 
inconsistent  with  his  professions  of  no 
Reform  before  he  took  office. 

The  Lord  Chancellor, — I  never  made 
any  professions  of  Reform,  but  that 
contained  in  his  Majesty's  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  and  I  shall  prove  that  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  between  that 
Speech,  and  any  I  may  have  made  on 
any  former  occasion.  The  next  point  to 
which  the  Speech  referred,  were  the 
Reforms  in  law,  including  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts,  the  Civil  jurisdiction,  and 
general  Church  discipline.  Were  these 
promised  Reforms  inconsistent  with  the 
course  he  bad  formerly  pursued  ?  Why, 
the  very  Commission  which  recommended 
those  Reforms  was  issuedwhile  he  held 
the  Great  Seal,  and  met  with  his  cordial 
approval.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  Dissenters,  how  stood  the 
case  ?  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
pleased  to  sneer  at  the  manner  in  which 
these  claims  were  treated  in  the  Speech, 
and  had  asked  the  question,  **  Is  it  thus 
you  propose  to  remove  the  discontent 


which  prevails  among  that  class  ?  "  Now, 
he  would  humbly  recommend  the  noble 
Lord  to  reserve  his  sneers  until  the  Go- 
vernment measures  upon  the  subject  came 
before  the  House,  inasmuch  as  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  their  recoil,  when  level-* 
ling  them  against  a  Bill  of  the  provisions 
of  which  he  was  of  necessity  perfectly 
ignorant.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
the  Dissenters'  disabilities  were  spoken  of 
only  so  far  as  related  to  the  subject  of 
marriages;  but  he  was  authorized  to  state 
that  the  Government  proposed  going  much 
farther,  and  intending  to  make  every  con- 
cession in  their  power,  they  looked  for- 
ward to  satisfy  every  reasonable  claim  that 
might  be  offered.  He  next  came  to  the 
Church  Commission,  to  which  the  Speech 
alluded.  Was  there  anything,  he  asked , 
in  the  appointment  of  that  Commission 
inconsistent  with  his  former  declarations  ? 
They  had  appointed  that  Commission 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability 
of  several  Church  Reforms;  but  theif 
especial  object  had  been  to  ascertain  in 
what  way  the  produce  of  such  Ecclesias^ 
tical  sinecures  as  might  fall  in  from  time 
to  time  could  best  be  applied  to  the  sub-* 
stantial  purposes  of  religion.  As  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  what  their  intentions 
on  that  head  were,  he  thought  he  was 
justified  in  referring  to  what  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern-* 
ment  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  sinecure  falling  vacant  since 
his  accession  to  office.  Immediately  on 
his  being  informed  that  such  was  the  case 
he  applied  to  the  Commissioners  as  to 
how  its  proceeds  might  be  best  employed 
for  substantial  religious  purposes ;  and 
upon  its  being  represented  to  him  that  the 
division  of  an  extensive  parish,  containing 
upwards  of  25,000  souls,  would  be  found 
a  great  convenience  and  advantage  to 
the  parishioners,  he  at  once  gave  direc^ 
tions  that  the  division  should  take  place^ 
and  applied  the  revenue  derivable  from 
the  sinecure  to  the  defraying  of  the  ex- 
penses for  performing  the  additional  ser-* 
vice.  This  was  a  practical  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  intentions ;  and  he  might 
add  to  it  that  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  presided 
over  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  of  him- 
self, as  being  the  parties  in  whom  a  great 
portion  of  the  Crown  Ecclesiastical  patron- 
age was  vested,  to  submit  every  sinecure 
that  chanced  to  fall  due  within  their  juris- 
diction to  the  disposal  of  the  Ecclesias* 
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tical  Commissioners,  in  order  that  they 
might  point  out  how  its  funds  might  best 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  religion. 
This  was  the  case  he  had  to  make  out  in 
reply  to  the  attack  of  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord.  The  charge  of  inconsistency, 
as  well  applied  to  him  as  to  his  colleagues, 
be  denied — he  denied  it  in  toto.  There 
was,  he  asserted,  nothing  in  the  King's 
Speech  at  variance  with  his  former  con- 
duct and  principles  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  professed.  The  charge  was  as 
unfounded  as  it  was  false.  He  repelled 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  repelled,  and  in  doing 
so  he  could  not  refrain  suggesting  to 
those  who  brought  it  forward  the  pro- 
priety as  well  as  the  expediency  of  as- 
suring themselves  when  about  to  make  an 
accusation  that  they  did  so  on  something 
bearing  the  semblance  of  a  solid  founda- 
tion. What  the  result  would  be  he  would 
not  presume  to  say  ;  but  he  was  sure  their 
Lordships  would  do  him  and  his  col- 
leagues thus  much  justice — they  would 
wait  to  see  what  the  measures  they  had  to 
propose  were,  and  judge  them  by  their 
intentions  and  not  by  the  speeches  of 
their  political  opponents.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  as  well  as  the  noble  Vis- 
count who  preceded  him,  had  referred  to 
the  late  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  conveying  evidence  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding 
that  decision,  however,  he  relied  with  con- 
fidence on  that  House  of  Commons  for  a 
full,  fair,  and  impartial  trial  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Government.  But  should  it 
so  happen  that  circumstances  should  pre- 
vent him  from  looking  up  with  such  hope 
to  the  ultimate  decision  of  that  House, 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  another  prop 
fully  adequate  to  sustain  and  encourage 
them  in  the  arduous  task  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Need  he  say  he  alluded 
to  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  of 
the  people  of  England.  That  sense  and 
that  judgment  directed  and  influenced  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and^' 
he  felt  sure  that  the  gross  factious  prin- 
ciple so  clearly  developed  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  would  never  meet  the  sanction 
of  the  country  ;  and  if  it  did  he  felt  an 
equal  confidence  that  in  the  long  run  the 
House  of  Commons  would  see  the  ne* 
cessity  of  deserting,  and  of  following  in 
that  way  which  was  alone  consistent  with 
those  principles  justice  required  at  its 
bands. 
Jjori  Brougham  said,  the  present  was  the 


first  occasion  on  which  he  had  ever  beard  any 
one  beyond  the  merest  wrangling  clown « 
use  language  so  confounding  the  differ- 
ence between  an  erroneous  opinion  and  a 
mis-stated  fact.  He  denied  positively 
having  accused  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  of  sacrificing  his 
principles  to  retain  office.  What  he  did 
say  amounted  to  this  : — first,  he  stated  the 
fact  that  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  had 
accused  (he  present  Government,  while  in 
office  in  1828,  of  passing  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  solely  to  retain  office,  and  that 
he  had  risen  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  defend  them  from  what  he  believed  an 
unmerited  charge;  and  secondly,  he 
stated,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  as  a 
similar  charge  was  now  made  against  the 
same  Ministers,  he  was  justified  in  sus- 
pending the  opinion  of  their  innocence 
which  he  had  formerly  expressed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  that,  as 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  withdrawn 
his  offensive  imputation,  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  was  bound  to  apologize  for 
the  warmth  he  had  eviuced. 

Lord  Brougham — But  I  do  not  retract. 

Lord  My ly rave  said,  that  with  regard 
to  one  of  the  grounds  stated  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  late  Grovernment — the  re- 
moval of  Lord  Spencer  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
how  different  was  the  question  of  the  form- 
ation ofa  Government,  if,  being  si  ill  in  that 
Horse,  from  political  reasons  he  had  se- 
ceded from  it,  or  when  from  natural  causes 
only  he  was  removed  to   another  place, 
from  its  continuance  on  the  same  princi- 
ples.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
asserted,   that  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
Ministers  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
country,  and  he  instanced  a  meeting  at 
Manchester,  which,  however,    he  would 
remind  him,  con8ist;ed  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.   Cobbett.      The    noble    Lord,    who 
seconded  the  Address^  said,  the  people 
saw  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  Mr. 
Cobbett  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  they  did  not 
wish  the  return  of  the  late  Ministers.  But 
there  was  no  alternative  in  the  question, 
Mr.  Cobbett  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  beiug 
both  on  the  same  side.  The  reason  why  Mr« 
Cobbett  opposed  the  return  of  the  late 
Ministry  was  one  which  the  noble  Daka 
would  not  wish  to  have  urged  against  him 
— the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Bill.  That 
was  the  reason  why  the  adverse  resolution 
was  carried  at  Manchester.     But  what 
was  the  real  opiaioo  of  the  respectably 
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io habitants,  as  displayed  in  the  general 
election?      They    returned   Mr.   Poulett 
ThoniBon   and   Mr.    Mark   Philips  by  a 
triumphant  majority,    against    the  sup- 
porter of  the  noble  and  learned   Lord's 
Government,  who  split  his  TOte  and  com- 
bined  his   forces  in   favour  of  Cobbett. 
With  respect  to  the  interregnum,  would  the 
noble  Duke  have  thought  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  take  the  unconstitutional  course 
he  had  taken  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
he  had  himself  terminated  the  cause   of 
misrule?     WouJd   he,  or  a  much  more 
popular  man  at  that  time,  have  ventured 
to  take  upon  himself  the  awful  and  uncon- 
stitutional responsibilityof  holding  all  the 
offices  of  the  State  at  once,  and  would 
the  country  have  borne  it  ?     No  one  was 
more  disposed  to  maintain  the  legitimate 
powers  and   prerogatives  of  that  House 
than  he,  but  God  forbid  that  thev  should 
ever  attempt  to  form  a  Government  by 
themselves,  because,   if   they  did,   they 
would  find  they  had   not  the  power   to 
maintain  it.     If  they  looked  back  to  the 
history  of  the  country,  they  would  find 
that,  on  every  occasion,  when  a  Govern- 
ment was  driven  from  power  by  a  majority 
of  the  other  House,  it  was  backed  by  a 
majority  in  this.  The  result  of  the  elections 
in  the  City  of  London,  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  and  the  great  provincial  towns, 
had  been  entirely  different  to  that  which 
the   new  Government  anticipated.      Sir 
Robert  Peel   had  declared,  at  the  dinner 
given  at  the  Mansion-house,  that  he  must 
be  supported  by  men  on  whom  the  country 
could  also  rely.     But  what  had  become  of 
the  men  upon  whose  support  he  had  cal- 
culated ?  What  had  become  of  Sir  George 
Murray  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  newly- 
appointed  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
sought  to  be  returned  to  Parliament  after 
they  had  accepted  office?     Why,  they 
were  as  much  scattered  as  ever  a  convoy 
was  by  a  storm.    It  was  quite  true,  as  the 
noble  Duke  had  mentioned,  that  we  had 
suffered  two  defeats,  but  what  would  be' 
thought  of  the  chances  of  a  game  at  chess, 
when  against  all  these  pieces  captured  on 
their  side,  they  could  only  show  the  loss  of 
one  knight  in  Hampshire  and  a  pawn  at 
Chatham,  the   triumph    of   the    princi- 
ples of   Reform    was,   notwithstanding, 
fully  established  by  the  result  of  the  late 
elections.    Bat  then  the  House  was  told, 
that  the  present  Government  ou^t  to 
have  a  fair  trial.    Had  they  not,  however, 
b«oo  tried  alitady  and  found  yuiltyi  four 


years  ago,  of  incapacity  to  guide  the  helm 
of  the  State  ?  They  were  condemned  by 
the  country  simply  on  the  evidence  afforded 
by  their  previous  character ;  and  if  they 
were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  by  the  country, 
they  were  not  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  Parliament.  Their  only  hope  of  ac- 
quittal could  be  grounded  on  the  assump- 
tion of  guilt,  that  stolen  measures  were  to 
beshown  as  found  in  their  possession.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church, 
it  appeared  that  his  Majesty'sMinlsters  had 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign  some- 
thing which  implied  an  intention  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  that  important  question. 
He  hoped  they  were  sincere  in  that  inten- 
tion, but  he  owned  he  felt  no  great  con- 
fidence that  they  would  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  the  country  in  that  respect,  particularly 
when  he  remembered  the  manner  in  which 
a  majority  of  that  House  had  acted  on 
that  same  question  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Parliament,  when  a  measure  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  brought  in 
by  his  Majesty's  then  Ministers,  and  de- 
feated by  one  of  the  most  factious  votes 
ever  given  in  Parliament.  The  rejection 
of  that  measure  had  occasioned  not  only 
the  greatest  possible  distress  to  the  Irish 
clergy,  but  it  had  also  produced  party 
strife  and  bloodshed.  With  regard  to  the 
present  Government,  he  thought,  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  constituted  was 
extremely  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  composed  exclusively  of  men  in  whom 
the  country  could  place  no  confidence; 
nud  when  they  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  follow  up  the  principles  of  Reform, 
he  could  not  but  remember  that  the  very 
men  who  so  pledged  themselves  had,  when 
in  power,  governed  Ireland  by  coercion, 
and  England  by  corruption. 

The  £arl  of  Ripon  said,  it  was  bis  in- 
tention not  to  vote  for  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  his  noble  Friend,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  support  the  original  Motion 
for  the  Address.  But  he  thought  himself 
bound  in  duty  to  state,  that  although  he 
was  prepared  to  take  that  course,  he  could 
not  profess  to  take  it  upon  the  ground  of 
giving  an  unqualified  confidence  to  his 
Majesty's  present  Ministers.  He  certainly 
could  not  be  expected  to  feel,  with  respect 
to  the  Government  that  was  recently  in 
power,  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  had 
belonged  to  it,  or  those  who  had  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  support  it.  He  unques- 
tionably had  felt  himself  compelled,  with 
great  roluctauce  be  could  not  deny,  but 
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from  a  sense  of  positive  duty,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  connexion  which  he  had 
formed  with  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey. 
It  was  impossible,  having  withdrawn  from 
that  Government  upon  a  question  of  great 
public  principle,  upon  which  those  who 
remained  in  it  differed  entirely  from  him. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  be  pre- 
pared to  give  to  that  Government  the  full 
confidence  which  he  had  given  it  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  Member  of  it.     And  he 
would  not  deny  that  the  circumstances 
which  subsequently  took  place,  and  which 
ended  in  Earl  Grey's  ceasing  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  did  excite  in  his 
mind  still  greater  doubts  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  to  the  Government  which 
succeeded  anything  but  a  very  qualified 
support.     But  he  was  not  prepared,  with 
regard  to  that  Government,  to  take  i^ny 
course  of  systematic  opposition,  by  which 
the  Members  of  it  might  be  removed  from 
office,  unless  the  measures  which   they 
brought  forward  should  have  compelled 
him  ultimately  to  adopt  that  course.  Such 
being  the  state  of  his  feelings  with  respect 
to  the  Government  which   had  recently 
been  removed  from  office,  he  could  not 
honestly  say  that  he  looked  upon  the  re- 
moval  of  that    Government   as  such  a 
grievance  or  calamity  as  to  render  it  indis- 
pensably necessary   for   that   House   to 
express  such  an  opinion  with  respect  to  its 
dissolution  as  was  involved  in  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  his  noble  Friend.     Now, 
although  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  to 
the  present  Government   that  degree  of 
con6dence  which  he  should  always  wish 
to  give  to  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
difficult  task  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
this  country,  he  was  not  ready  to  declare 
that  they  were  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  credit 
for  sincerity  as  to  warrant  him  in  taking  the 
course  proposed  by  his  noble  Friend.     He 
must,  however,  say,  that  the  course  which 
he  should    ultimately  feel  it   to  be  his 
duty  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  present 
Government,  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  followed  out 
the  principles  which  were  laid  down  in  his 
Majesty's  Speech,  and  upon  the  nature 
of  the  measures  which  they  should  call 
upon  that  House  to  sanction.     His  noble 
Friend  had  told  them    that  it  was  pre- 
posterous so  suppose  that  a  Government, 
the  Members  of  which  had  taken  sodecided 
and  Unqualified  a  part  in  opposing  the 
great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
pould  be  sincerei  or  that  they  could  really 


intend  to  introduce  any  measure  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  that  great  Act* 
Upon  that  he  should  say,  in  the  first  place, 
what  indeed  had  already  been  said  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Brougham) 
himself,  that  be  the  disposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment what  it  might,  they  must  pass 
measures  of  that  description.  It  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  hope  to 
retain  their  places  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  (he  was  conGdent  of  it,  from  what 
every  one  knew  to  be  the  universal  feeltng^ 
of  the  country),  unless  they  did  really  and 
bona  fide  make  their  measures  such  as 
should  be  conformable  with  the  well 
understood  wishes  of  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  public.  He  for  one  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  support  their  measures,  unless  they 
were  founded  upon  those  principles. 
But  when  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham,)  argued  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  men  who  at  a  former  period 
had  objected  to  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular measure,  or  a  particular  principle, 
were  fairly  entitled  at  a  subsequent  period 
to  claim  even  that  limited  degree  of  conii* 
dence  which  was  involved  in  waiting  to 
see  what  measures  they  would  propose — 
when  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  urged 
that  argument  with  the  energy  and  vigour 
peculiar  to  him,  he  advanced  an  argument 
which  would  have  rendered  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  have  sat  in  the  Cabinet  of  which  he 
(the  Earl  of  Ripon)  was  a  Member.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  was  very  well 
aware  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Ripon),  whilst 
a  Member  of  the  other  House,  had  over 
and  over  again  voted  against  measures 
that  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  Reform  of  Parliament.  But 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  and  the  col- 
leagues with  whom  he  had  recently  acted^ 
never  thought,  that  because hehad  beenop- 
posed  to  that  question  at  former  periods,  it 
was  therefore  any  degradation  either  to  him 
or  to  them  that  he  should  be  united  with 
them  in  carrying  the  important  measure 
of  Reform  which  was  passed  during  their 
Administration.  In  departing  from  the 
course  which  he  had  previously  pursued 
with  respect  to  that  question,  he  bad  acted 
from  the  honest  conviction  of  his  mind. 
He  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  passing  of  an  extensive  measure 
of  Reform  became  imperatively  necessary, 
and  he  had  made  no  trifling  sacrifice  of  his 
own  personal  feelings  and  personal  oom** 
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fort  to  enable  him  to  act  up  to  the  spirit 
of   his  conviction.     But  he  never  heard 
from  any  one  of  his  colleagues  that  he 
was  unfit  to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
them,  because  he  had  previously  invariably 
opposed  himself  to  every  measure  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  that  had  been  brought 
forward.  Then,  again,  mih  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  the  way  in  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Members  of  the  present 
Government  struck  him  was  not  at  all 
the  same  as  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
represented  by  his    noble    and    learned 
Friend.     Indeed,  when   the   measure  of 
Catholic    Emancipation    was  introduced 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself  de« 
Glared  that  he  was  disposed  to  give  to  the 
GoTemment  by  whom  it  was  brought  for- 
ward all  credit  for  abandoning  their  for- 
mer mistaken  opinions,  because  he  was 
glad,  upon  any  terms,  to  get  that  great 
measure  carried.    That  was  undoubtedly 
the  feeling  which  at  that  time  influenced 
his  own  mind.     He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  were  not  some  things  associated 
with  the  carrying  of  that  measure  which 
brought  painful  feelings  to  his  recollection, 
but,  nevertheless,  when  be  saw  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  vehemently  attacked  by 
those  who  were  adverse  to  the  measure,  on 
account  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  their  opinions,  he  certainly  was  one  of 
those  who  did  with  cordial  good  will  sup- 
port them  as  far  as  he  could  against  what 
he  thought  the  unreasonableness  and  injus- 
tice of  those  attacks.     His  noble  Friend, 
the  noble  Earl  lately  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  pursued  the  same 
course.  He  recollected  that,  in  the  speech 
which  that  noble  Earl  made  in  support  of 
the  measure,  he  not  only  vindicated  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Government,  and  characterised 
it  as  wise,  honourable,  generous,  and  disin- 
terested ;  but  emphatically  added  that  the 
conduct  which  the  Ministers  had  pursued 
in  bringing  forward  the  question  tended 
to  confirm  his  previous  disposition  to  think 
favourably  of  their  general  policy*    Then 
he  was  entitled  to  argue,  first,  from  the 
authority  of  that  noble  Earl;  and,  secondly, 
from  what  had  occurred  in  his  own  case, 
that  he  was  not    necessarily  bound  to 
refuse  to  any  Government  an  opportunity 
of  producing  its  own   measures,  merely 
because,  with  regard  to  one  particular 
measure,  the  Members  of  that  Govern- 
metki  bad,  at  former  periodsy  pursued  a 


different  line  of  policy  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  late  Government,  and 
of  the  late  Parliament,  further  than  to 
say,  that  it  was  quite  clear,  and  seemed 
by  every  body  to  be  admitted,  that  if  the 
dissolution  of  the  Government  was  neces- 
sary, the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
One  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  in- 
terregnum, as  it  has  been  called.  He  did 
not  think  that  there  was  anything  illegal 
in  what  took  place  at  that  time.  But  it 
had  been  said,  that  what  occurred  was 
unconstitutional,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
he  certainly  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  it  was.  Above  all,  he  should 
say  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  if  it 
should  be  pressed  to  extremity  in  point  of 
time ;  and  he  thought  in  any  case,  unless 
some  such  extraordinary  exigency  could 
be  made  out  as  would  warrant  the  pro« 
ceeding,  it  might  be  necessary  that  some 
Parliamentary  record  should  be  made  of 
it  to  prevent  its  slipping  into  a  precedent. 
In  the  recent  instance  he  did  not  think 
that  any  practical  grievance  had  resulted 
from  it.  As  regarded  the  interregnum, 
therefore,  he  did  not  conceive  the  Amend- 
ment necessary.  He  came  next  to  the 
measures  that  had  been  announced  in  his 
Majesty's  Speech.  Undoubtedly,  the 
terms  in  which  those  measures  were 
alluded  to  were  indistinct,  and  far  from 
being  definite  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  those 
who  distrusted  the  Government  might  say 
that  they  were  not  contented  with  the 
Speech  as  it  stood,  and  that  on  that 
account  they  wished  to  press  the  Govern- 
ment by  interposing  the  authority  of  the 
Amendment  moved  by  his  noble  Friend. 
But  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  in  a 
Speech  from  the  Throne  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  do  more  than  merely  to  refer 
to  measures  of  such  an  extensive  nature, 
and  of  which  the  merits  after  all,  must 
principally  turn  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  principle  was  worked  out.  It,  there- 
fore, could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
measures  proposed  to  be  introduced  by 
the  present  Government  should  be  more 
distinctly  shadowed  forth  than  they  had 
been  in  the  King's  Speech.  But  one 
thing  was  perfectly  clear,  that  the  mea- 
sures brought  forward  by  the  Government 
must  be  such  as  would  conduce  to  the 
harmonv  and  contentment  of  the  people. 
The  public  mind  was  set  upon  material 
and  important  cbangesi  not  involving,  in 
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hit  opinion,  any  mischievous  principle  of 
innovation,  but  upon  the  safe  principle 
of  remedying  abuse  wherever  abuse  was 
found  to  exist,  and  no  Government  could 
prudently  attempt  to  withhold  measures 
upon  which  the  public  mind  was  de- 
terminedly fixed.  There  was  only  one 
other  point  upon  which  he  wished  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  their  Lordships,  and 
that  was  connected  with  the  report  on 
Municipal  Corporations.  It  was  perfectly 
true  as  regarded  that  report,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  was  very  meagre.  The 
Speech  did  not  undertake  to  do  anything 
at  all  with  regard  to  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions. It  left  the  House  to  guess  whether 
any  measure  was  to  be  brought  forward 
upon  the  subject.  He  confessed  that  that 
part  of  the  Speech  would  be  very  unsatis- 
factory to  his  mind,  attaching  as  he  did, 
and  he  believed  the  public  would,  great 
importance  to  that  part  of  the  Speech,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  the  question  stood.  Those  cir- 
cumstances were  not  merely  con6ned  to 
tlie  fact  that  there  was  a  Commission  then 
in  force  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  not  only 
the  extent  of  the  grievance,  but  the  mode 
by  which  that  grievance  might  be  re- 
dressed ;  but  that  Commission  originated 
in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
was  specially  appointed  to  suggest  the 
means  of  reforming  the  abuses  that  were 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations of  the  country.  From  particular 
circumstances,  however,  such  as  the  neces- 
sity either  of  visiting  the  Corporations,  or 
bringing  the  officers  of  the  corporate  towns 
to  London,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
felt  themselves  incompetent  to  the  task 
of  making  all  the  inquiry  that  would  be 
necessary  before  any  effective  measure 
could  be  introduced.  They  therefore  re- 
commended that  an  Address  should  be 
presented  to  the  Crown,  calling  upon  the 
King  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  prose- 
cute the  inquiry,  and  to  report  upon  it. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  that  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  that  the 
Commission  now  in  force  was  appointed  ; 
and  amongst  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee so  inviting  the  Grown  to  appoint 
the  Commission  was,  he  believed,  the 
light  hoD.  Baronet  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  under  those  circumstances  it  was  no 
inatter  of  juit  blame  to  the  Qoveromenti 


if  the  Kiog*8  Speech  upon  the  subjeet  of 
Municipal  Reform,  was  not  so  distinct  as 
it  would   otherwise  be  desirable  that    it 
should  be.     It  was  upon  those  grounds, 
which  under  other  circumstances,  and  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  he  might 
have  been  disposed  to  enlarge  upon,  that 
he   was  not   prepared    to   vote   for   the 
Amendment  moved  by  his  noble  Friend, 
and  that  he  should  vote  for  the  Address 
as  it  stood.     He  wished  to  see  good  mea- 
sures.    He  was  not  one  of  those,  who 
wished  to  overlook  the  principle  of  men 
as  well  as  of  measures ;  but  he  felt,  that 
the  very  fact  of  having  passed  the  great 
Bill  which  made  so  important  a  change  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
placed  any  Government,  however  it  might 
be  composed,  upon  a  footing  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  upon  which  any  previous 
Government  had  ever  stood.     It  would 
no  longer  possess  the  same  certainty  of 
being  able  to  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  it  must  be  prepared 
to  expect  defeat  where  formerly  it  could 
rely  upon  success ;  and  it  was  clear  that 
under  the  operation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  no 
Government,  however  popular,   however 
much  entitled   to  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  could  now  have  the  same  degree 
of  control  over  the  House  of  Commons 
as  in  former  times.     If  the  present  Go* 
vernment  did  not  follow  out  the  prin* 
ciples  indicated  in   the  King's  Speech, 
they  could  not  expect  to  maiutain  their 
situation,  or  to  acquire  that  which  they 
were  so  anxious  to  acquire,  and  which  it 
was  still  uncertain  whether  they  had  ac« 
quired — the  confidence  of  the  country. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  his  object  in 
rising  was  to  explain  a  point  that  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
upon  the  Woolsack.  He  (Lord  Brougham) 
very  well  remembered  that  he  had  issued, 
or  directed  to  be  issued,  four,  five,  or  six 
fiats  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of  different 
counties,  for  the  selection  of  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  But  those  fiats 
were  issued,  or  directed  to  be  issued,  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  event 
happened  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  Government,  and  not,  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  asserted,  after 
that  event  had  taken  place.  It  was  very 
possible,  that  some  delay  might  have 
taken  place  in  making  the  return  to  the 
proper  office  in  London,  but  that  delay 
I  waa  not  attributable  to  hint    Wbtt  bad 
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been  said  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
about  the  Ciianccllor  holding  the  office  of 
Chief  Baron  was  perfectly  correct*  He 
had  been  called  up  by  their  Lordships, 
and  would  not  sit  down  till  he  had  said 
all  he  had  to  say.  lu  giving  the  advice 
he  had  to  his  learned  Friend,  he  was 
actuated  by  the  fear  of  the  Great  Seal 
being  put  in  Commission,  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  closing  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

The  Duke  of  TFieZ/iw^f^on  begged  to  say, 
with   reference    to    the    appointment  oT 
Justices  of  the  peace  by  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  bad  made  additions  to  the  Gentle- 
men in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Southampton   without  any 
communication  with    him   (the  Duke  of 
'Wellington)^  who  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  Lord-Lieutenaut  of  the  county.     In- 
deed, one  appointment  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  direct  op- 
position to  his  wishes.     The  party  was  an 
excellent  man,  but  he  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) objected  to  his  being  put  on  the 
Commission ;  first,  because  he   was  not 
qualified,  and  next  because  he  was  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  one  of  the 
Magistrates  of  the  very  Bench  on  which 
be  would  have  sat. 

Lord  Brougham:  That  was  an  instance 
of  his  rule.  The  noble  Duke  had  shown 
cause  against  the  individual  in  question; 
he  had  considered  the  argument,  and  had 
decided  against  the  noble  Duke.  As  to 
the  party  being  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  so  was  he  (Lord  Brougham)  him- 
self; but  that  was  no  argument  against 
his  acting  as  a  Magistrate.  If  the  Gen- 
tleman in  question  was  by  some  mistake 
appointed  without  being  qualified,  the 
Chancellor  could  remove  him  from  the 
Commission  ;  but  he  was  induced  mainly 
to  appoint  him  by  the  good  account  the 
noble  Duke  (whose  acquaintance  he  had 
been  in  India)  himself  gave  of  him. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  he  intended  to  vote 
for  the  original  Address,  and  against  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Viscount.  Ridi«- 
cule  had  been  attempted  to  be  fastened 
upon  tliose  who  wished  to  give  the  present 
Government  a  fair  trial.  Now,  although 
he  candidly  acknowledged  that  he  had  no 
con6dence  in  the  composition  of  the  pre* 
seut  Administration — the  fact  of  its  Mem- 
bers having  turned  round  upon  the  Ca- 
iholic  <iue»tion|  bad  Q^ver  bad  bis  appro- 


bation,  or  been  a  cause  with  him  for  giving 
them  confidence  — but  at  the  same  time, 
when  he  found  that  the  country  had  been 
appealed  to  by   the  King,   and  that  his 
Majesty    in   his  Speech,  which  was  the 
speech  of  Ministers,  had  declared  an  in- 
tention of  proposing  to  Parliament  mea- 
sures which  he  thought  of  paramount  im- 
portance, he  should  feel  himself  to  blame 
if  he  refused  them  the  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing their  measures  before  Parliament.  The 
country  must  gain  something  by  such   a 
course.     If  it  were  true,  that  parties  were 
nearly  balanced  in  the   other  House  of 
Parliament,   the  Reformers  there  would 
have  it  in  their  power  to  extend  the  bene- 
ficial parts  of  the  measures  to  be  brought 
forward.     Suppose,  on   the  other   hand, 
that  a  contrary  course  was  taken,  and 
that  the  Government  was  thrown  out  to- 
morrow, could  a  new  one  be  framed  with- 
out again  agitating  the  country  by  a  dis- 
solution?    If  the  division  that  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the   first 
night  of  its  meeting  was  really  a  trial  of 
strength  could  any  one  believe  that  any 
other  party  than  that  at  present  in  power 
could    carry   on    the   Government?     He 
would  give  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong  that  the  late  Adminis- 
tration should  have  been  removed,  for  he 
knew  none  of  the  particulars  which  led  to 
its  removal ;  still  less  would  he  give  any 
opinion  on  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Par* 
liament.     Whilst  he  was  upon  his  legs,  he 
begged  to  say,  that  there  was  one  part  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  which  met 
his  humble  but  warmest  approbation.  He 
meant  that  which  related  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest.     From  his  own  knowledge 
of  one  county  of  England,  he  could  say, 
that  the  agriculturists  had  been  for  many 
years  distinguished  for  loyalty  to  their 
Sovereign,  and  the  patience  with  which 
they  had  borne  a  state  of  distress  which 
was  most  alarming  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  at  large.    The  King  states,  that 
he  hopes  Parliament  will  be  enabled  to 
relieve   the   agriculturists   from   some  of 
their  local  taxation.    They  deserved  this 
boon,  which,  indeed,  would  be  only  aa 
act  of  justice;  for  he  never  could  conceive 
why  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the 
police  of  the  country,  the  jails,  and  dis« 
charging  the  costs  of  prosecutions,  should 
be  thrown,  not  upon  personal  property) 
forsooth,  but  on  the  unfortunate  land<« 
owners  and  land  occupiers.    He  boped« 
tbereforei  his  Majesty  •  Mioistsci  woal4 
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lose  no  time  in  carrying  that  relief  to  the 
greatest  extent  that  was  consistent  with 
public  credit.  He  would  add  that  he  re- 
gretted there  was  nothing  in  the  King's 
Speech,  calling  the  attention  of  Parliament 
to  the  establishment  of  Poor-laws  in  Ire- 
land ;  not  the  Poor-laws  of  England,  but 
Poor-laws  founded  upon  tlie  principles  of 
the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  That  Act  was 
based  on  justice  and  humanity,  and  he 
trusted  that  now  the  House  of  Commons 
really  represented  the  people,  it  would 
take  care  that  some  provision  was  made 
in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and 
infirm.  He  would  say  no  more,  as  his 
chief  object  in  rising  was  to  prevent  its 
being  supposed  that  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Address,  implied  confidence  in  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  But  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  them  a  fair  trial ;  he  would 
judge  them  by  their  measures,  and  would 
not  reject  their  boon  because  it  did  not 
come  from  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  Member. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived  ;  and 
a  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
Address. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  February  2Ay  1835, 

The  Address.]  Lord  Sandon  rose  to 
move  an  Address,  in  answer  to  the  King's 
Speech.  His  Lordship  commenced  by  in- 
treating  the  indulgence  of  the  House.  And 
then  proceeded  to  the  following  effect. — 
However  painful  or  onerous  lo  my  mind,  the 
task  I  have  undertaken,  however  alien  or 
uncongenial  to  my  Parliamentary  habits, 
which  have  never  led  me  to  trespass  at 
length  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  or  to 
take  a  very  prominent  part  in  its  discussions, 
yet,  when  the  question  was  put  to  me, 
whether  I  would  discharge  this  duty,  I 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  my 
answer.  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  show, 
that  having  at  all  times  supported  the  ex- 
tension of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to 
every  class  of  my  fellow-subjects,  I  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  identify  myself  with 
those  who  are  the  open  and  avowed  enemies 
of  the  Established  Church.  I  was 
anxious  to  show,  that  having  supported 
the  Reform  Bill  in  all  its  main  stages, 
I  was  yet  not  inclined  to  put  upon  it  that 
construction  which  it  has  of  late  been 
the  fashion  to  force  upon  it;  viz.  that 
it  WM  not  80  much  intended  to  give  to 


public  opinion  a  useful  and  efficient  con- 
trol over  the  measures  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  as  to  decide  who  those  Minis- 
ters should  be.  I  felt  that  that  doctrioe, 
however  convenient  to  a   certain   party, 
would  not  be  convenient  to  the  public 
service;   and  as  I    had    supported  that 
measure  in  every  important  stage,  I  was 
anxious  to  show   that   there    was  one  at 
least  of  its  friends  who  did  not  join  in  that 
construction.     I  was  anxious,  too,  to  sup- 
port  that  claim    which     the     right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
has  made  upon  his  country,  that  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  shall  have  a  fair  trial  and  a 
full  hearing.     I  felt  that  the  prerogative 
attempted  to  be  assailed  was  as  essential 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people   as  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  essential  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  the  people  from  the  domi- 
nation of  a  faction,  whose  interests  would 
be  served,  by  extinguishing,  without  cause^ 
that  right  of  trial  which  T  now  vindicate. 
Never  having  either  professed  or  enter- 
tained any  confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne's 
Administration,  I  was  certainly  not  curious 
to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  that  Ad- 
ministration was  dismissed  and  the  present 
substituted  in  its  place.     No  doubt  that 
inquiry  will  be  made  by  other  Gentlemen, 
who  are  in  that  respect  in    a   different 
situation  from   myself.      It    is  quite  fit 
that  it  should  be  made,  for  the  exercise 
of  so  high  and  important  a  prerogative 
can  never   be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
to  a  British  Parliament.     But,  as  I  before 
said,  never  having  myself  professed  any 
attachment   to,   or  confidence    in,    Lord 
Melbourne's  Administration,  and  seeing  on 
the  face  of    the  facts    themselves,  that 
the  change  had   not  been  accomplished 
by  intrigue,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  make  very  curious  inquiries  into 
the  causes  of  the  charge.     If  upon  these 
general  grounds  I  felt  disposed  to  take  the 
part  I  am  now  taking,  painful  as  it  is  to  me, 
the  Speech  we  have  just  heard  from  the 
Throne  confirms  me  fully  in  the  propriety 
of  the  course  I  have  pursued.    As  one 
who  for  a  time  at  least  was  connected  with 
the  Administration  of  Lord  Grey,  and  who 
is  conscious  to  himself  of  having  never 
deserted  the  principles  on  which  he  made 
that  junction,  I  have  looked  to  the  King's 
Speech  to  see  whether  the  principles  of 
Lord   Grey's   Government  are  likely  to 
be  endangered    by  the    present   Admi* 
nistration.     The  great  principles  which 
Lord  Grey  emblazoned  on  his  political 
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standard  were  these— peace,  economy,  and 
Reform.  With  regard  to  peace,  so  far 
from  its  being  perilled  by  the  present 
Administration,  1  find  that  while  they  are 
equally  friendly  with  some  States,  they 
are  more  friendly  with  others.  While 
they  have  ripened  and  strengthened  the 
connexion  with  the  newly-formed  free 
Governments  of  Europe,  those  powerful 
States  which  do  not  yet  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  liberal  institutions,  feel  so  much  confi- 
dence [**  Cheering  from  the  Opposition 
benches  "] ;  yes,  feel  so  much  confidence 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  that  two  of 
them  at  least,  Austria  and  Prussia,  have 
already  considerably  reduced  their  vast 
military  establishments.  ["  Cheers  from 
the  Opposition  benches**],  I  suppose 
I  am  to  understand  by  those  cheers, 
that  it  is  not  considered  advantageous 
to  be  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  confidence 
with  these  powerful  States.  If  so,  this  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  Whigs  of  old  ;  it 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox,  who 
expressly  repudiated  it  as  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  a  British  Minister.  He 
maintained  that  whatever  might  be  the 
form  of  Government  of  a  foreign  State, 
whether  free  or  despotic,  it  was  the  interest 
of  Britain  only  that  ought  to  be  considered 
in  the  choice  of  our  alliances.  To  think 
otherwise  seems  strange  indeed,  in  those 
who  have  proclaimed  so  loudly,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  practice,  the 
doctrine  of  non-interference.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second  point — economy — 
perhaps  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  connexion  with  the  pre- 
sent Administration — his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  economical  Reform,  which  were 
the  subject  of  deserved  eulogy  from  his 
successors  in  office,  might  serve  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee ;  but  the  fact  an- 
nounced in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  the  estimates  of  the  year  will  be  lower 
than  in  any  recent  year,  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  resting  on  any  hypothetical 
conclusion,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  House  and  to  the  country.  In 
this  state  of  the  public  revenue  after  the 
charge  shall  have  been  defrayed  which  that 
great  act  of  national  justice  and  humanity 
• — the  abolition  of  slavery — has  brought 
upon  the  country,  wc  may  hope  to  see  it 
relieved  still  further  from  the  burthens 
which  now  press  upon  it.  Though  I  am 
myself,  by  representation,  more  connected 
with  commerce  than  with  agriculture,  I 
pannot  but  share  in  the  condolence  ex- 


pressed in  the  Speech  upon  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  express  my  satisfaction 
that  some  hope  is  held  out  that  assistance 
may  soon  be  afforded  to  that  interest, 
with  the  prosperity  of  which  all  other 
interests  are  connected.  The  third  topic, 
perhaps  the  greatest  —  no  doubt  the 
I  greatest,  is  Reform.  Lord  Grey,  on 
;  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
made  a  larger  concession  to  the 
public  feeh'ng  than  he  himself  origin- 
ally contemplated  or  any  Reformer  ex- 
pected. He  went  so  far,  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  going  no  further ;  and  I 
must  do  his  Government  the  credit  of 
saying  that,  during  their  tenure  of  office, 
they  did  resist  all  further  attempts  to 
travel  farther  on  the  same  road.  They 
did  oppose  all  the  farther  changes  in  our 
Parliamentary  system,  which  were  brought 
forward  from  time  to  time,  and  pressed 
upon  them  and  against  them  by  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  are  now  sitting  by  their 
sides.  Therefore,  as  regards  Parliamentary 
Reform,  I  may  appeal  to  those  who  formed 
part  of  Lord  Grey's  Administration — to 
those  who  supported  the  Reform  Bill  on 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  propounded 
— whether  anything  more  was  to  be  ex-^ 
pected,  from  the  Government  of  Lord 
Grey  ?  Will  any  man  stand  up  in  this 
House  and  say,  that  he  thinks  the  Reform 
Bill,  proposed  by  Lord  Grey,  and  carried 
into  full  effect  by  him,  is  in  any  danger 
from  the  present  Government?  [Cheers 
from  the  Opposition  benches,']  I  suppose 
I  am  to  understand  that  cheer  as  an 
acquiescence  in  my  proposition.  [^'iVb, 
no!"]  I  did  not  expect,  in  an  assembly 
pretending  to  common  sense,  and  where 
absurdities  will  be  refuted  as  often  as 
they  are  advanced,  that  such  an  asser- 
tion would  have  been  ventured  even  in  a' 
cheer,  1  thought  that  hon.  Members  on 
the  other  side  would  have  been  content  to 
leave  such  assertions  behind  them  in  the 
taverns,  or  on  the  hustings  for  which  alone 
they  are  suited.  I  know  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  present  Ministers,  as  they  resisted 
the  principle  of  Reform,  would  not  be 
true  to  their  own  principles  if  they  did 
not  attempt  to  repeal  the  Reform  Bill 
when  in  power ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  in  this  House,  though  1  may  be 
deceived  in  my  expectation,  such  a  doc- 
trine will  be  held — that  no  man  who  haa 
opposed  a  measure  because  he  thought 
it  dangerous,  after  it  has  been  formally 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  can  be  tp^ 
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to  his  own  principles  unless  he  endeavotir 
to  repeal  it«  The  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  considered  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  iiherties  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  country ;  but  I  never  heard  it 
asserted  of  any  man  who  objected  to  it 
and  who  took  office  since,  that  he  was  a 
traitor  to  his  principles  because  he  did  not 
use  all  his  exertions  to  obtain  the  ab- 
rogation of  that  law.  I  say, then,  that  in 
Parliamentary  Reform  no  practical  differ- 
ence can  be  discovered  between  the  pre- 
sent Administration  and  that  of  Lord  Grey. 
[Cheers  Jrom  the  Opposition,]  I  say  prac- 
tically, and  with  regard  to  the  future, 
there  will  be  no  difference.  Lord  Grey 
would  have  given  no  more ;  and  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  will  take  away  none  of 
what  he  gave.  But  it  will  be  said  that 
the  Reform  Bill  is  not  to  be  left  a  mere 
barren  measure  of  constitutional  law ; 
what,  then,  are  to  be  its  fruits  ?  Perhaps 
that  which  has  most  attracted  public  at- 
tention, is  the  Reform  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations. No  doubt  much  in  those  Cor- 
porations does  require  correction,  much 
both  in  the  management  of  the  funds 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  various 
bodies;  but  it  is  a  question  of  great 
complication,  and  one  on  which  Lord 
Grey's  Government  thought  it  necessary 
to  institute  a  minute  inquiry  before 
it  proceeded  even  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
If  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  has 
been  too  long  delayed,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Lord  Grey; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of  this  Go- 
vernment more  than  of  that  of  Lord 
Grey,  that  they  should  proceed  to  Re- 
form before  they  have  arrived  at  the 
result  of  that  investigation.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  full  confidence  that  as  soon  as 
it  is  complete,  the  present  Ministers  will 
not  be  slow  in  applying  an  effectual  re- 
medy. With  regard  to  the  practical 
grievances  under  which  the  Dissenters 
labour,  perhaps  the  second  only  in  im- 
portance of  all  that  have  been  alluded  to 
in  his  Majesty's  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  1  do  not  conceive  that  any  dif- 
ference in  opinion  as  regards  the  principles 
of  any  measure  upon  that  subject  can  exist 
between  the  members  of  the  present  Admi- 
nistration and  ihose  Gentlemen  who  com- 
posed the  Administration  of  Earl  Grey. 
When  1  look  at  the  three  points  involved 
in  that  question,  namely  the  rite  of 
marriage,  the  registration  of  births,  and 
Chorch-rates,  I  cannot  help  recollecting 


that  the  measures  upon  each  of  those  im- 
portant questions   which  were  introduced 
by   Lord   Grey's    Government  were  not 
opposed  by  the  Members  of  the  present 
Administration.    The  measures  that  were 
introduced  by  that   Government,   if  op. 
posed    at  all,  were    opposed   only   upon 
points  of  detail,  and  not  upon  the  principles 
upon   which  they  were    founded.     With 
regard  to    marriage    a    measure    is    an- 
nounced as  already  in  preparation.    With 
regard  to  Church-rales,   I   conclude  from 
the  language  which  the  right   hon.  Ba- 
ronet now  at  the  head    of  his   Majesty's 
Government  has  recently  held  to  his  con- 
stituents, as  well  as  from   the  sentiments 
expressed  by  him  upon  that  subject  in  the 
last   Session     of    Parliament,   when    he 
ranked  among  the  Members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, that  the  only  difficulty  that  can 
occur  to  him  as  to  the  mode  of  achieving 
a  settlement  of    the  question    must   be 
mere  difficulty  of  detail.     It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  Church-rates    constitnte 
one  of  those  burthens  which    fall  upon 
the    land ;  and    as   the   burthens   which 
bear    more    exclusively   upon    the    agW- 
cultural  interest  have  been   especially  al- 
luded to  in  his  Majesty's  Speech,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  burthen  of  Church- 
rates  is  included  amongst  those  for  which 
some  provision  is  to  be  made.     I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  it  is  so;  but 
knowing  that  the  burthen  of  Church-rates 
is  one  of  which  the  agriculturists  complain, 
I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  likely  that, 
under  that  head,  it  will  come  under  the 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 
With  regard  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
to  the  Universities,  which  is  another  griev- 
ance of  which  the  Dissenting  body  think 
they  have  a  right  to  complain,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  will 
still,   as  heretofore,  oppose   any   Parlia- 
mentary interference  with  those  bodies; 
but  the  grievances  arising  from  that  ex- 
clusion, which  formed  the  original  subject 
of  complaint,  are  either  already  removedi 
or  in  the  course  of  removal,  by  other  means. 
The  measures  of  Amendment  in  our  legal 
institutions  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Government  com- 
menced many  years  ago,  and  which  drew 
down  upon  hiui  frotn  all  parties  and  from 
all  quarters  of  the  House  such  an  unani- 
mous tribute  of  praise,  it  appears  from  his 
Majesty's  Speech,  it  is  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's intention  to  continue.     Another 
important  subject,  which  has  occupied  the 
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attention  of  every  succeeding  Oovern- 
ment  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, — 
namely,  the  question  of  Irish  tithes,  we 
find  has  not  escaped  attention.  In  his 
Majesty's  Speech  the  King's  Ministers 
announce  their  intention  of  introducing 
some  scheme  finally  and  satisfactorily  to 
settle  that  question.  And  when  I  re- 
member that,  even  when  in  opposition, 
the  Members  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion co-operated  warmly  and  ardently  in 
the  measures  proposed  by  Lord  Grey's 
Government  upon  that  subject,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  measure  that  they  will  in- 
troduce upon  this  occasion  will  at  least 
not  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  indiffer- 
ence upon  that  great  and  vital  subject. 
If  I  recollect  right,  the  Bill  introduced  by 
my  noble  Friend  who  filled  the  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  Lord 
Grey's  Administration,  was  fully  supported 
in  every  part  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  measure  which  that  right  hon. 
Baronet  will  now  introduce  will  be  such 
as  to  afford  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Un- 
like the  Bill  of  last  Session  which  was  left 
by  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration  to  be 
moulded  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin,  I  hope  it  will  not  rob  both 
the  Church  and  the  State,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  putting  an  inordinate  advantage 
into  the  pocket  of  the  Irish  landlords. 
One  important  point,  as  connected  with 
the  question  of  tithes  in  Ireland  is  their 
appropriation.  Upon  that  point,  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  certainly  did  exist 
between  the  majority  of  the  last  House  of 
Commons  (perhaps  it  may  exist  also  be- 
tween the  Members  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons)  and  the  Members  of  the 
present  Administration.  This  is  not  a  fit 
or  convenient  occasion  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  so  large  and  extensive  a 
question.  Thus  much,  however,  I  will 
say,  that  I  think  the  question  is  never 
fairly  stated  by  hon.  Gentlemen  in  this 
House.  They  interest  our  feelings  by  a 
recital  of  all  the  miserable  consequences 
which  certainly  do  flow  from  the  present 
system  of  tithes  in  Ireland ;  and,  when 
our  feelings  are  excited  we  are  then  told, 
that  those  evils  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  removal  of  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment. They  tell  us  also  of  the  injustice  of 
leaving  the  poor  peasant,  after  he  has 
paid  this  tithe  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
the  burthen  of  supporting  a  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  his  own ;  and  there  is  much 


truth  in  that  picture  also.  But  they  omit 
to  tell  us,  that  that  portion  of  the  evil, 
which  arises  from  the  collection  of  tithes 
in  small  fractions  from  a  pauper  peasantry 
is  quite  independent  of  the  question  of 
appropriation  to  one  Church  or  another; 
that  to  it  all  parties  are  equally  anxious  to 
find  a  rcn)edy,  and  that  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  and  they  leave  equally  out 
of  sight,  the  other  portion  of  the  evil, 
that  which  arises  from  leaving  the  poir 
peasant  burthened  with  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  priest,  with  all  its  attendant 
mischiefs,  was  as  little  prepared  to  be 
remedied  by  Lord  Melbourne's,  as  by  the 
present  Administration.  Now,  if  it  were 
proposed  to  take  away  the  revenues  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  thereby  relieving  the 
peasantry  from  the  support  of  their  own 
Establishment,  and  rendering  the  Catholic 
clergy  independent  of  the  ignorance,  and 
passions,  and  vices  of  their  flocks;  al- 
though to  such  a  scheme  there  are  grave 
objections;  yet,at least  some  argument  may 
be  held  upon  it,  some  advantage  would  be 
gained.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the 
Members  of  the  late  Administration  dis- 
claimed the  intention  of  giving  one  shilling 
of  the  Protestant  revenues  to  the  Catholic 
clergy*  Their  measure  of  conciliation 
consisted  solely  in  this;  that  a  certain 
number  of  Protestant  clergymen,  after  all 
that  is  odious  or  offensive  to  a  Catholic 
population,  in  the  mode  of  their  main- 
tenance, is  got  rid  of,  should  cease  to  be 
found  in  the  Catholic  parts  of  Ireland. 
Now,  in  my  eyes,  the  plunder  of  Church 
property  has  no  such  abstract  charms  as 
to  make  me  desirous  of  committing  it  at 
least  without  the  inducement  of  some 
great  advantage,  an  advantage,  which  I 
cannot  see  in  the  plan  of  the  late  Admi- 
nistration. In  their  plan,  I  see  nothing 
but  injury  to  one  party,  without  advant- 
age to  the  other;  nothing  but  triumph  to 
one  party,  stimulating  them  to  farther 
struggles,  and  defeat  and  discomfiture  to 
the  other ;  but  to  the  peasant,  the  poor 
miserable  peasant,  of  whose  wretched 
condition  so  much  has  been  said  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  it  would  afford 
no  benefit  whatever.  In  the  next  place, 
his  Majesty  announces  to  us,  that  his  Mi- 
nisters have  in  contemplation  a  measure 
for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England 
and  Wales.  This  is  a  question  much  less 
complicated  by  questions,  both  of  pro- 
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perty  and  religion  than  that  of  tithes  in 
Ireland ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, of  high  importance  to  agricul- 
ture; and  doubly  important  as  it  tends 
to  promote  that  harmony  and  good  feeling 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  people 
and  their  spiritual  instructors.  But  of 
all  measures  of  Reform  which  the  present 
Government  are  prepared  to  introduce, 
the  most  important,  the  most  acceptable 
to  the  people,  is  the  measure  of  Church 
Reform ;  and  this  Reform,  at  least,  will 
surely  not  come  improperly  from  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  since  the  first  mea- 
sure for  a  better  disposition  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Established  Church  in  England 
came  from  the  same  party ;  I  cannot  but 
recollect,  that  a  measure  which  distributed 
300,000/.  a-year  more  than  was  distri- 
buted amongst  the  working  clergy  of  the 
Establishment, — and  first  secured  their 
rights, — originated  with  Mr,  Percival,  and 
from  a  noble  and  dear  relative  of  my  own, 
his  intimate  friend  and  colleague.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  charge  of  inconsistency 
has  been  brought  (I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
brought)  against  the  members  of  the 
present  Government,  on  account  of  the 
measures  of  Church  Reform  that  they  pro- 
pose to  introduce.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  enumerate  those  measures. 
They  are  enumerated  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech, — they  are  enumerated  in  the 
Commission  which  has  some  time  been 
issued ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  one  object  connected  with 
Church  Reform  which  is  not  alluded  to 
more  or  less  distinctly  in  that  Commission. 
I  will  only  say,  that  1  concur  most  cor- 
dially in  that  Commission.  The  object  is 
one  that  I  have  always  looked  to  with  great 
anxiety — which  has  long  been  desired  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  Church  itself,  and 
which,  coming  from  a  quarter  favourable 
to  the  Church,  will  not  be  looked  upon 
with  jealousy  by  any  within  its  fold.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  his  Majesty  has 
recommended  to  us  farther  extension  of  the 
means  of  attending  religious  worship  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  society  in  Scotland  ; 
inasmuch,  as  recent  investigation  has  es- 
tablished the  existence  of  greater  defi- 
ciency in  that  respect  in  parts  of  that 
country,  than  even  in  almost  any  parts  of 
England.  I  rejoice  to  see  in  it  the  as- 
sertion of  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  State  to  provide  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  its  people,  a  principle,  by  the 
way,  which  it  now  seems  as  necessary  to  | 


assert  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  the 
unassuming  Church  of  Scotland,  the  re* 
venues  of  which  are  equally  distributed, 
as  of  what  is  called  the  proud  and  wealthy 
Church  of  England,  with  all  the  uaeqaal 
distribution  of  her  revenues.  I  know 
that  these  reforms  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  touch  the  minds  of  some  gentlemen 
in  this  House.  I  know  they  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  and 
his  friends.  I  am  afraid  that  there  are 
some  Gentlemen,  also.  Representatives  of 
my  own  country,  whose  feelings  will  not 
be  affected  by  them  ;  bat,  at  the  same 
time,  I  know  that  these  are  the  reforms 
which  do  touch  the  feelings  and  affections 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  in  vain  that  we  come  here  fresh  from 
the  elections,— that  we  come  fresh  from  a 
direct  and  close  intercourse  with  large 
bodies  of  our  fellow-subjects;  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  and  stating  the 
real  feelings  of  the  people. — {Cheers  from 
the  Opposition.] — Ay,  Sir,  it  does  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  real  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and,  representing  as  I 
do,  one  of  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and 
most  intelligent  communities  in  the  em- 
pire, 1  can  state,  that  I  have  found  the 
bold  and  open  avowal  of  my  intention  to 
support  the  Government  in  their  claim  for 
a  fair  trial,  of  my  attachment  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  my  anxiety 
for  judicious  and  wholesome  reforms  in 
that  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
her  spiritual  influence,  has  been  my  surest 
passport  to  their  confidence  and  esteem. 
Judging,  therefore,  from  what  I  have  per- 
sonally witnessed,  and  from  all  the  or- 
gans of  public  opinion,  I  am  satisfied,  if 
the  present  Government  proceed  in  the 
measures  which  are  indicated  in  his  Ma* 
jesty's  Speech,  they  will  secure  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  people.  For 
myself,  having  undertaken  this  task,  ia 
the  full  assurance  that  the  Government 
would  go  on  in  a  spirit  of  wholesome,  tem- 
perate, constitutional,  not  of  speculative. 
Reform,  1  feel  that  the  Speech  which  his 
Majesty  has  this  day  delivered  from  the 
Throne  fully  justifies  me  in  the  confi- 
dence which  1  felt.  I  feel  that  the  re- 
forms which  are  intimated  in  that  Speech 
give  the  King's  Ministers  a  claim  to  the 
support,  not  only  of  their  own  immediate 
friends,  but  even  of  many  Members  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Honse.  I  do  not 
see  in  what  way  those  Gentlemen  who 
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formed  4  part  of  Earl  Grey*8  AdmiDistra-  | 
tioOy  or  the  Gentlemen  who  supported 
that  Administration,  can  object  to  give  a 
fair  trial  to  those  whose  principles  of  pro- 
spective Reform  are  so  much  akin  to  Lord 
Grey's.  I  do  not  know  what  reforms  they 
themselves  (I  am  not  speaking  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  Administration,  but  of  Lord 
Grey's,  to  which  the  public  feeling  was  at- 
tached— to  Lord  Melbourne's  it  was  not) — 
1  do  not  know  what  reforms  the  support- 
ers of  Earl  Grey's  Administration  could 
introduce  which  are  not  to  be  proposed  by 
the  present  Government.  I  think  I  may 
fairly  appeal  to  those  Gentlemen,  whether 
reforms  of  the  description  that  I  have  al- 
luded to,  are  not  such  reforms  as  Earl 
Grey  would  himself  propose?  Indeed,  I 
cannot  help  asking  the  Friends  of  Earl 
Grey's  Administration  whom  I  see  oppo- 
site, whether  they  feel  very  comfortable 
in  the  company  of  the  Reformers  by 
whom  they  are  now  surrounded  ?  I  allude 
not,  of  course,  to  the  personal  character 
of  any  gentleman — 1  speak  purely  of  his 
political  principles,  but  I  ask  again  whether 
they  feel  very  comfortable  in  the  midst  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  now  surrounded  ? 
I  have  heard  the  word  '*  apostacy"  applied 
to  those  who  promise  the  measures  of 
Reform  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
course  of  my  observations,  and  which  are 
announced  iu  the  King's  Speech;  but 
would  there  be  no  danger  of  apostacy  in  a 
combination  of  those  Gentlemen  who  op- 
pose all  further  changes  in  our  Parlia- 
mentary system,  with  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  carry  change  after  change  to 
an  extent  to  which  no  one  has  pretended 
to  affix  a  limit  ?  What  is  the  grand 
public  principle  that  can  induce  them  to 
form  a  confederacy  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  perceive  the  guiding  or  lead- 
ing principle?  Is  it  possible  that  those 
who  regarded  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  final 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  can 
unite  with  those  who  are  for  the  Vote  by 
Ballot,  Universal  Suffrage,  and  short  Par- 
liaments ?  Is  it  possible  that  those  who 
are  for  leaving  the  privileges  of  the  Lords 
untouched,  can  unite  with  those  who  are 
for  converting  the  House  of  Lords  into 
an  elective  chamber,  if  they  allow  it 
to  exist  at  all?  Is  it  possible  that 
those  who  with  Earl  Grev  maintained 
the  importance,  the  vital  importance,  of 
the  Established  Church,  can  unite  with 
those  who  regard  the  Established  Church 
as  a  curse,  and  who  avow,  that  they  will 
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never  rest  till  that  Church  is  destroyed  ? 
Can  those  who  are  so  strongly  attached  to 
the  integrity  of  the  empire,  long  unite  in 
safety  with  those  who  avowedly  at  this  mo- 
ment suspend  the  agitation  of  its  dismem- 
berment, only  because  they  think  that  sus- 
pension for  a  short  period  will  ultimately 
advance  it  the  more.  I  shall  be  curious  to 
know  what  is  the  common  principle,  what 
is  the  great  overwhelming  public  principle, 
that  can  induce  these  parties  to  unite. 
Whatever  that  principle  may  be,  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  will  induce  them — certainly 
there  are  some  whom  it  will  not  induce — to 
unite  in  this  one  common  confederacy 
against  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  party-struggles.  Party 
connexions  are  good  and  useful  at  certain 
periods  ;  but  there  are  times  when  every 
man  is  bound  to  think  for  himself,  to  look 
around  him,  and  to  see  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  his  own  head.  If,  in  a 
great  public  crisis  like  the  present,  every 
Member  of  this  House  will  discard  all 
party  considerations,  and  will  act  only 
from  the  conviction  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  best  for  the  welfare  and  advantage  of 
the  kingdom,  I  shall  have  a  strong  and 
confident  expectation  that  at  least  a  great 
proportion  of  the  respectable  Gentlemen 
who  supported  Lord  Grey's  Administration 
will  not  unite  in  the  opposition  to  the 
present.  I  do  not  think  they  will  find  it 
consistent  with  their  character,  their  re- 
spectability, or  their  own  feelings  of  what 
is  right,  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a  con- 
federacy. I  will  not  intrude  further  upon 
the  patience  of  the  House.  If,  in  the 
course  of  the  observations  I  have  made, 
I  have  in  any  case  expressed  myself  too 
strongly,  I  assure  the  House  it  has  arisen 
from  any  cause  rather  than  from  inten- 
tional disrespect  to  any  one.  I  have  mixed 
largely  with  individuals  of  every  parly, 
and  have  a  friendly  feeling  towards  many 
of  them  ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of 
public  duty  would  not  allow  me  to  express 
my  opinions  less  fully  and  decidedly  than 
1  have.  I  conclude,  Sir,  by  moving, 
<*  That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty." 

Mr.  Bramston  rose  to  second  the  Ad- 
dress. If,  he  said,  his  noble  Friend 
entered  upon  the  subject  then  before  the 
House  with  a  feeling  of  embarrassment — 
if  he  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  during  the  ob- 
servations which  he  had  just  concluded, 

how  much  greater  roust  be  his  embarrass* 
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nent— how  much  greater  his  claim  to  the 
indulgence  of  that  House,  in  thus  offerings 
himself  for  the  first  time,  and  a  few  weeks 
after  his  election,  to  iheir  consideration  ? 
Those  who  heard  him  might  be  assured 
that  it  was  with  no  common  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment that  he  now  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  address  them.  He  was, 
however,  so  far  relieved,  inasmuch  as  the 
observations  which  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  submit  to  their  attention  would  be 
very  brief,  because  his  noble  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Liverpool, had  already  directed 
their  attention  to  almost  every  topic  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  under 
their  consideration.  In  the  Address  which 
it  was  proposed  should  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  in  reply  to  his  most  gracious 
Speech,  there  were  many  topics  upon 
which  he  felt  assured  both  sides  of  the 
House  would  cordially  agree.  He  was 
sure  all  would  agree  in  thanking  his 
Majesty  most  cordially  for  the  promptitude 
with  which  he  met  the  difficulties  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  arising  from  their 
accustomed  places  of  meeting  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  late  calamitous  fire. 
They  must,  likewise,  all  feel  gratified  at 
meeting  so  soon  after  their  election,  not 
only  because  that  House,  but  also  because 
the  public  at  large  were  interested  in 
knowing  why  his  Majesty  had  called  to 
his  Councils  different  men  from  those  who 
directed  them  when  Parliament  was  last 
assembled.  Another  subject  on  which  he 
thought  that  they  would  all  agree,  was  in 
the  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  intelligence 
which  had  been  received  from  the  Colonies 
of  the  probability,  after  the  heavy  pecu- 
niary sacrifice  of  this  nation,  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  that  measure  which  religion 
and  pure  benevolence  had  suggested  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  also 
sure  that  they  would  all  agree  in  rejoicing 
at  the  likelihood  of  the  continuance  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  at  learning  that 
the  accounts  which  his  Majesty  had  re- 
ceived from  his  allies,  and,  indeed,  from 
all  Foreign  Powers,  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  had  no  occasion  to  fear  any  interrup- 
tion of  the  general  tranquillity.  That 
peace  was  at  all  times  desirable,  and  that 
it  was  most  especially  desirable  now,  was 
a  point  which  he  thought  no  man  would 
dispute.  The  attention  of  the  House  had 
also  been  called  to  the  strict  economy 
which  Ministers  were  prepared  to  enforce. 
He  was  snre  that  the  House  would  rejoice 
to  hear  that  the  estimates  for  the  present 


year  were  upon  a  lower  scale  than  they 
bad  ever  been  since  the  termination  of  tbe 
war.     He  would  next  refer  to  that  para- 
graph in  the  King's  Speech  which  relates 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  depres- 
sion under  which  it  labours.     If,  but  a 
short    time    since — namely,   in   August, 
1833,  the  agricultural  interest  was  consi- 
dered at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  its  depression,  and 
into  the  best  mode  of  relieving  it ;  and  if, 
at  that  time,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  548.  per  quarter ;  if,  in  1 834,  the  King 
alluded  in  tbe  Speech  from  the  Throne  to 
the  continuance  of  that  distress,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  with  that  suffering 
interest;  and  if,  at  that  time,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  42«.  a-quarter,  was  it 
possible  to  say  now  that  its  condition  was 
much  improved,  when  the   average  price 
of  wheat  was  only  45*.  a-quartcr?    This 
was  a  subject  of  great  importance ;  and 
he  trusted   that,   in   conformity  with  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech,  a  method 
would  be  devised  for  mitigating  the  pres- 
sure of  those  local  charges   which  bore 
heavily  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,   and  for   distributing    the    burden 
of  them  equally  over  other  descriptions  of 
property.     Among  the  various  measures 
which  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  last  Parliament  was  the  state  of  the 
tithe  question  in   Ireland.     If  he  did  not 
allude  to  it  more  particularly,  it  was  be- 
cause the  question  had  undergone  a  long 
discussion  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  tbe 
opinion  of  the  Ministry  was  well  known 
upon  it.     He  was  glad  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Government  to  propose  a  mea- 
sure for  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.     That  was  a  measure  on 
the  expediency  of  which  he  was  certain 
that  they  would  all  agree.     He  must  also 
praise  the  caution  of  Government  in  wait- 
ing for  the  report  from  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Mc' 
nicipai  Corporations.     The  Church  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, he  considered  likely  to  be  the  parent 
of  many  great  and  salutary  reforms,     l" 
conclusion,  he  observed,  that  if  Minister* 
followed  up  the  principles  which  they  had 
laid  down  in  the  King's  Speech— a  Speech 
which  he  characterized  as  worthy  of  s 
British  monarch  to  make,  and  of  an  C"?' 
lish  Parliament  to  hear — if  they  wouW 
only  determine  to  foster  and  protect  the 
agricultural  interest,  on  the  prosperity  of 
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wbich  the  prosperity  of  the  country  80 
nrach  depended,  he  should  consider  that 
be  should  only  be  doing  his  duty  to  him- 
self and  to  his  constituents  in  giving  them 
his  humble  but  independent  support.  He 
cordially  seconded  the  Address. 

The  Address  having  been  read  from  the 
Chair, 

Lord  Morpeth  rose  and  said — In  or- 
dinary times  I  do  not  know  that  there 
would  have  been  much  room  for  criticism, 
and,  perhaps,  still  less  for  positive  op- 
position in  the  gracious  Speech  which  we 
have  this  day  heard  from  the  Throne,  and 
which,  if  it  stray  into  greater  length  than 
is  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  similar  docu- 
ments, I  think  cannot  be  accused  of  depart- 
ing, in  any  of  its  material  features,  from 
much  of  their  accustomed  vagueness.  But 
so  far  from  being  ordinary,  I  conceive  the 
present  to  be  such  special  circumstances 
and  times,  that  those  at  least  in  whose  be- 
half we  are  here  assembled —I  think  I  can 
speak  for  the  large  bulk  of  my  own  con- 
stituents— will  expect  us  not  to  confine 
ourselves  to  that  formality,  and  to  those 
courtesies  which,  at  an  ordinary  period 
might  have  been  more  congenial  to  our 
own  dispositions ;  but  to  express  in  lan- 
guage, calm,  respectful,  and  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  the  impressions  which  the 
present  state  of  affairs  excites  in  our  own 
minds,  and  to  convey  them  in  the  ac- 
credited and  accustomed  manner  to  the 
foot  of  a  paternal  Throne.  In  venturing, 
Sir,  to  give  this  advice,  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  his  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech,and  the  Address,  which  has  been 
ably  moved,  and  seconded  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Essex,  and  my  noble  Friend 
—  whom  nobody  can  know  without 
most  highly  esteeming — do  not  contain 
much  matter  calculated  to  give  high  satis- 
faction to  all  those  who  combine  with 
a  fixed  attachment  to  the  institutions  of 
their  country  an  anxious  wish  to  see  them 
disencumbered  and  purified  of  all  their 
remaining  imperfections,  and  abuses. 
The  Speech  lays  peculiar  stress  upon  the 
slate  of  the  Church  Establishment  of 
England.  I  can  assure  my  noble  Friend 
that  I  entertain,  and  shall  go  along  with 
him. in  a  resolute  determination  to  receive, 
any  suggestions  on  that  most  important 
subject,  come  from  whatever  quarter, 
and  from  whatever  Administration  they 
may,  with  a  sincere  and  single  wish 
to  adapt  them  to  the  most  real  and 
solemn  interests  of  the  establishment  of 


the  country  and  of  religion.  But  I  can- 
not stop  here ;  I  cannot  dissemble  that  I 
think  we  might  reasonably  have  expected 
— whether  considering  the  nature  of  its 
internal  organiasation,  or  the  circumstances, 
the  more  recent  circumstances,  of  its  po- 
sition —  some  more  direct  allusion  to  the 
bearing  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
upon  the  condition  of  that  much-harassed 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I 
would  invite  the  House  into  any  specific 
detail  or  specific  plan  upon  that  most 
arduous  and  complicated  subject ;  but  I 
think  we  ought  at  least  to  show  that  it 
does  not  wholly  escape  our  recollection. 
His  Majesty  has  adverted  to  the  Com- 
mission which  is  now  sitting  upon  the 
state  of  our  corporations ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  gratifying  thing  that  these  subjects 
have  been  adverted  to,  because  I  believe 
the  country  is  most  eagerly  and  most 
properly  intent  upon  the  speedy  and  ef- 
fective correction  of  the  abuses  that  infest 
them.  But  I  must  again  add,  that  I 
think  it  would  have  been  desirable  on  this 
occasion  that  beyond  the  matter-of-fact 
information  that  the  Commission  may 
soon  report,  and  that  that  report  is  to 
be  communicated  to  us,  some  hint 
should  have  been  given  of  the  principle 
which  ought  to  guide  the  adjustment  of 
a  question  so  notorious  in  its  general 
features — that  principle  being,  as  I  con- 
ceive, an  adequate  superintendence  and 
control  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose 
collective  benefit  the  privileges  ought 
alone  to  exist.  His  Majesty  has  also  been 
graciously  pleased  to  notice  the  claims  of 
his  loyal  Protestant  dissenting  subjects ; 
and  in  acknowledging  this  mark  of  his 
Majesty's  gracious  condescension,  I  own 
that  I  think  we  ought  not  to  let  it  be  in- 
ferred that  the  whole  circle  of  those  griev- 
ances may  be  confined  to  the  single  article 
of  marriage.  My  noble  Friend  charitably 
suggestedthatother  matters — Church-rates 
he  particularly  named — might  be  contem- 
plated by  the  Ministerial  mind.  Those 
items,  however.  Sir,  do  not  appear  upon 
the  record.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to 
these  and  other  topics  of  consideration, 
and  subjects  for  Reform,  while  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  notice  which  we 
are  graciously  assured  shall  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  I  own  I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
look  back  upon  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  last  Parliament  sat  in 
Westminster,  without  a  wish  to  couple 
with  the  assurance  of  our  readiness  to 
G2 
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enter  upon  the  reformation  of  abases, 
some  precise  and  defined  indication,  which, 
referring  to  the  past,  that  it  may  throw  a 
light  upon  the  future,  will  sufficiently 
mark  the  mode  and  the  spirit  in  which 
"we  both  consider  the  abuse,  and  meditate 
the  reformation  which  may  prove,  in 
a  word,  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  though  persons  whom  they  believe 
to  be  Tories  are  in  place,  we  are  to  have 
nothing  like  Tories  in  power.  Now,  Sir, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  events  them- 
selves to  which  I  have  thus  cursorily 
alluded  are  entitled  to  dismissal  without 
some  slight  remark.     I  have  not  to  re- 


more  lively  than  that  which  my  noble 
Friend  has  professed  upon  the  subject, 
must,  I  think,  have  found  it  very  difficult 
to  obtain  any  gratification.  We  know. 
Sir,  that  the  late  Administration  was  one 
of  very  recent  appointment;  we  know 
that  it  commanded,  to  an  unprecedented 
degree,  even  by  the  admission  of  its  po- 
litical opponents,  the  confidence  of  the 
late  House  of  Commons;  we  know  that 
it  was  in  a  time  of  complete  tranquillity 
— of  comparative  and  of  growing  pros^ 
perily — 

"It  was  not  in  the  battle — no  tempest  gave 
the  shock." 


mind  an  audience  like  this  of  the  nature  ,  With  the  causes  of  that  dismissal,  then,  we 
and  order  of  those  events.  His  Ma-  j  hope  yet  to  become  acquainted  ;  and  with 
jesty  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  pre-  ,  them  we  may  have  to  discuss  where  lies  the 
TOgative  was  pleased  to  dismiss  the  Go-  |  responsibility  of  its  removal.  Sure  only  I 
vernment  of  which  Lord  Melbourne  was  :  am  that  it  does  not  lie  with  our  constitu- 
at  the  head.  No  one  admits  the  lawful .  tional  Sovereign.  Sir,  these  causes  them- 
exercise  of  that  high  prerogative  with  I  selves  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  have 
more  entire  deference  than  I  do  ;  nor  will ,  been  of  a  very  grave  nature  indeed,  for 
I  be  more  slow,  though  perhaps  in  point  |  instead  of  the  usual  courtesy  of  allowing 
of  form  I  may  be  less  correct,  in  stating  i  the  dismissed  occupants  6f  places  to  retain 
my  sincere  belief,  that  his  Majesty  is  in-  ,  them  until  the  appointment  of  their  succes- 
capable  of  exercising  it  but  with  the !  sors,  there  came  that  most  unusual,  and, 
most  upright  and  single-hearted  intention  !  I  must  add,  most  unseemly  huddling  of 


to  promote  the  true  interests  of  his  people. 
But,  Sir,  with  an  earnest  and  equal  as- 
surance, I  ask  whether  any  one  within 
these   walls  will  deny  the  right  of  this 


offices  in  the  single  person  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Of  that  noble  Duke  I  always 
must  wish  to  speak  with  the  deference 
due  to  his  imperishable  renown  ;  but,  at 


House  to  call  in  judgment,  not  the  in-  ,  the  same  time,  with  that  freedom  which 
herent  and  unalienable  right  of  the  King  his  large  and  extensive  superintendence  of 
of  these  realms,  but  this  particular  exer-  '  civil  and  political  matters  imperatively  re- 
cise  of  it,  so  far  as  to  accept,  or  to  '  quires  from  the  citizens  of  a  free  country, 
reject,  the  measures  or  the  administration  !  Now,  [  am  using  no  hypocritical  pretence 
of  those  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  there-  '  of  any  harm  having  been  done  upon  this 
fore  servants  of  the  people  also,  to  whom  '  occasion.  No  !  But  I  ask  if  this  be  a 
his  Majesty  has  confided  the  conditional  precedent — a  precedent  which  is  not  to  be 
superintendence  of  the  national  affairs? ,  noticed,  and  may  be  followed,  what 
My  noble  friend  seemed  to  wish  to  infer  ,  harm  might  not  have  been  done?  Owing, 
that  one  of  the  new  claims  put  forward  apparently,  to  the  admirable  regularity 
on  behalf  of  the  Reform  Bill  is,  that  it  is  [  and  order  in  which  every  thing  had 
to  lodge  with  the  people  the  power  of  de-  |  been  left,  and  of  which  fact,  if  I  want- 
ciding  who  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  i  ed  any  confirmation,  I  should  refer  to 
are  to  be.  Sir,  I  humbly  submit  that  in  j  the  Speech  itself,  confirming  as  it  does, 
this  respect  the  Reform  Bill  has  made  no  <  in  every  particular,  all  the  acts  of  the 
difiference  whatever;  but,  whether  before,  late  Government, — the  fact  of  its  being 
or  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill    clearly  before  Parliament,  that  no  change 


the  power  must  reside  with  this  House — 
and  through  this  House,  with  the  people 
of  this  country— of  deciding  who  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  to  be.  With 
the  causes  of  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
Government  it  is  yet  reserved  for  us  to 
become  acquainted,  and  of  course  it  would 
be  premature  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
iipon  them.     Eyeu  a  curiosity,    much 


is  intended  to  be  made  in  those  measures, 
affords  most  ample  confirmation  of  the  re- 
mark 1  have  ventured  to  make.  Owing, 
therefore,  I  boldly  repeat,  to  the  regula- 
rity which  1  believe  prevailed  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  State  on  the  dismissal  of 
the  late  Administration,  everything  on  that 
occasion  did  go  on  smoothly ;  nothing, 
ipdeed,  appears  to  have  been  changed-*-* 
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no  deTiation  seems  to  have  been  made 
from  their  arrangements  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  thus  fortunately  happened 
that  no  harm  was  done ;  but  let  me  just 
inquire  if  any  serious  emergency  had  arisen 
in  any  of  those  multitudinous  departments 
— if  in  the  Foreign  Office  a  case  for  Con- 
tinental quarrel  or  war — if  in  the  Colonies 
an  insurrection  of  the  newly- liberated  ne- 
groes,  according  to  the  sanguine  calcula- 
tions of  certain  Conservative  publications 
— if  at  home,  in  Ireland  there  had  been 
any  spread  of  those  unhappy  tithe  dis- 
putes (and  I  am  not  going  to  use  any 
proper  name  which  might  suggest  topics 
of  irritation) — if  they  had  been  carried  on 
on  a  wider  scale,  or  had  spread  over 
a  greater  area,  I  ask  what  single 
shoulders  could  have  sufficed  for  so  im- 
mense a  responsibility  ?  The  modern 
Whigs  are  often  reproached  with  being 
unlike  their  predecessors  ;  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  l)elieve  that  there  is  hardly  an  old 
Whig  of  the  Rockingham  school  whose 
hair  does  not  stand  on  end  at  this  uncon- 
stitutional concentration  of  responsibility 
and  power.  However,  Sir,  at  last  came 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  in  mentioning  that  right 
hon.  Baronet,  I  am  the  last  person  to  do 
injustice  either  to  his  consummate  talenls, 
or  to  what  I  believe  to  be  his  high  and 
honest  aspirations  to  be  of  use  to  his  coun- 
try. My  only  ground  of  difference  with 
him  is,  that  from  the  principles  he  has 
maintained  through  life^  and  from  the  as- 
xsociates  with  whom  he  is  surrounded  in 
office,  he  has  put  himself  in  a  situation — I 
do  not  say  (Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be 
guilty  of  the  absurdity)  of  eternal  exclu- 
sion from  the  public  service — for  who  can 
answer  for  the  hundred  thousand  modi- 
fications of  political  circumstances?— 
bat  I  do  say  that  he  seems  to  me,  at 
the  present  time,  to  have  put  himself  at 
variance  with  the  political  inclinations  of 
his  countrymen.  But,  Sir,  what  we  have 
to  deal  with  are  his  acts.  What  was  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  first  overt  act  ?  The 
dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament.  Sir,  I 
propose  that  we  should  respectfully  state 
to  his  Majesty  our  disapprobation  of  that 
dissolution.  What  misdemeanours  had 
that  Parliament  committed  ?  It  cherished 
a  spirit  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  Crown 
•^it  had  exhibited  a  most  inviolate  adhe- 
rence to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit— it  had  enforced  economy — it  had 
abolished   slavery-— truei   it  bad   mani- 


fested a  desire  to  facilitate  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  into  the  Universities, 
and  it  had  shown  symptoms  of  an 
inclination  to  accommodate  the  secular 
dimensions  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the 
spiritual  exigences  of  its  flocks.  But, 
Sir,  that  Parliament  was  dismissed  in  the 
middle  of  the  recess,  pending  no  collision 
with  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  after 
no  hostile  vote  against  any  Administra- 
tion ;  and  while  aflfairs  of  the  greatest 
moment  were  still  pending,  this  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  enemies  of  short  Parliaments, 
was  thus  unceremoniously  dismissed  and 
cashiered.  Now,  have  we  any  precedent 
for  inserting  in  an  address  to  the  Throne 
an  expression  of  our  disapprobation  of  a 
preceding  dissolution  ?  I  find,  that  when 
the  new  Parliament  met  in  the  year  1784, 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  conveyed  an 
approbation  of  the  preceding  dissolution. 
This  was,  naturally  enough,  objected  to 
by  Mr.  Fox,  and  was  made  the  subject  of 
an  Amendment;  but  it  was  stated,  in 
reply  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  "he  was  not  for 
purchasing  a  hollow  unanimity  by  blink- 
ing a  great  constitutional  question,  and 
passing  over  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament,  when  it  was  clearly  established 
that  it  had  given  the  most  entire  satisfac- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom.'*  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  not  been  hardy 
enough  on  the  present  occasion  to  insert 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  any  inti- 
mation that  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament  has  given  the  roost  entire 
satisfaction  throughout  the  country ;  but 
all  who  draw  directly  the  contrary  infer- 
ence have,  at  least,  as  much  right  to  say 
in  1835,  as  Mr.  Pitt  said  in  1784,  that 
we  are  *'  not  for  purchasing  a  hollow 
unanimity  by  blinking  a  great  constitu- 
tional question,  and  passing  over  the  dis- 
solution of  the  late  Parliament,"  when  we 
believe  that  it  gave  the  contrary  of  satis- 
faction throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
making  these  remarks  upon  the  points 
which  come  fairly  and  openly  before  our 
notice,  I  have  no  wish  to  trespass 
further  upon  the  time  of  the  House  in 
making  comments  upon  points  which 
are  not  now  fairly  developed,  still  less 
in  allowing  myself  to  be  led  into  any 
acrimonious  reflections  on  individuals. 
I  had  almost  omitted  to  say,  that  of 
course  concurring  in  the  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed in  the  Address  at  the  prospect  we 
have  before  us  of  a  continuance  of  peace, 
I  also  warmly  coincide  with  my  noble 
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Friend  in  thinking,  that  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  country  to  adjust  its  friend- 
ships  with  other  States  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  their  political 
constitution.  The  point,  however,  where 
I  should  be  tempted  to  draw  the  line  of 
difference  from  the  argument  of  my  noble 
Friend  is  this : — I  fear  the  superior  con- 
fidence reposed,  or  apparently  reposed,  in 
his  Majesty's  present  advisers  by  some 
Statesmen  on  the  Continent  is  exhibited 
by  those  who,  so  far  from  abstaining  from, 
have  a  constant  itch  for  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  and  freer  States. 
My  noble  Friend  has  asked,  whether  the 
friends  of  Lord  Grey's  Government — of 
vihom  I  profess  myself  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  steady  and  sincere — can  bear 
to  join  in  any  project  which  they,  in 
common  with  my  noble  Friend,  have  often 
reprobated^  and  still  continue  to  repro- 
bate? I  only  ask  my  noble  Friend  to 
"wait  until  we  have  incurred  the  guilt  of 
desertion  from  our  principles  before  he 
brands  us  with  its  mark.  1  do  not  affect 
to  conceal  that  I  think  there  are  perplexing 
and  embarrassing  circumstances  in  which, 
turn  as  we  may,  we  seem  to  be  involved  ; 
it  is  some  gratification  to  me,  however,  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  my  own  political 
friends  who  have  mainly  involved  us  in 
them ;  and  it  is  a  further  gratification  to 
feel  assured,  that  even  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  exciting  scenes  through  which 
th^  people  of  this  country  have  passed,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is 
neither  hostility  nor  indifference  to  any  of 
our  really  valuable,  and  venerable  in- 
stitutions, to  the  constitutional  Throne, 
or  the  honoured  person  of  our  Sovereign  ; 
to  the  maintenance  of  order,  or  to  the 
rights  of  property — or  at  least,  that  none 
such  is  to  be  found  in  any  intelligent  or 
prominent  class  of  the  community.  There 
is,  however,  a  keen  and  irresistible  demand 
for  the  reformation  of  all  abuses,  and  a 
proportionate  call  upon  all  those  who 
wish  to  represent  the  opinion  of  their  con- 
stituents, to  hold  fast  to  the  principles 
which  won  their  original  support ;  and  to 
re-assure  them,  that  though  Parliaments 
on  which  they  trusted  may  have  been  dis- 
solved, and  although  Administrations,  of 
which  upon  the  whole  they  approved, 
may  have  been  dismissed,  those  principles 
still  live  and  flourish ;  that  they  will  not 
be  compromised,  that  they  will  be  intel- 
ligibly laid  down,  unhesitatingly  asserted, 
and  consistently  acted  upon,    It  is  undef 


this  view,  Sir,  thitiking  that  something  is 
due  from  us  to   the  late  Parliament — 
something  to  the  late  Governroent^-^much 
to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  our  consti- 
tuents— much  to  the  unchanging  interests 
of  justice,  fidelity,  and  honour,  that,  not 
eager  for  the  station,  I  have  not  declined 
to  come  forward  on  this  occasion.     I  must 
leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
merely  adding  my  humble  hope  that  all 
we  plan  and  all  we  execute  may  be  ao 
overruled  as  to  promote  the  real  and  last- 
ing welfare  of  the  country.     I  have  now, 
Sir,  the  honour  of  proposing  an  Amend- 
ment.    It  is  not  my  wish  to  omit  any 
portion  of  the  Address  which  has  been 
moved  by  my  noble  Friend,  inasmuch  as  I 
believe  it  pledges  us  to  nothing  to  which 
we  can  conscientiously  object ;  but  as  I 
think   we   wish   for  some  more  marked 
demonstration  of  opinion,  1  am  desirons 
to  move,  that  after  the  words,  *'  To  pro- 
mote the  concord  and  happiness  of  my 
subjects,''  in  the  last  paragraph  but  two, 
these  words  be  inserted : — **  To  assure 
his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty's  faithful 
Commons  acknowledge,  with  grateful  re- 
collection, that  the  Act  for  amending  the 
representation  of  the  people  were  submit- 
ted to  Parliament  with  his  Majesty's  sanc- 
tion, and  carried  into  a  law  by  his  Majes- 
ty's assent;    that,  confidently  expecting 
to   derive  further  advantages  from  those 
wise  and   necessary  measures,  we  trust, 
that  his  Majesty's  Councils  will  be  directed 
in  a  spirit  of  well-considered  and  effec- 
tive Reform ;  aad  that  the  liberal  and 
comprehensive  policy  which   restored  to 
the   people  the   right  of  choosing  tbeii 
Representatives,  and  which  provided  for 
the  emancipation  of  all  persons  held  in 
slavery  in  his  Majesty's  Colonies  and  pos- 
sessions abroad^  will,  with  the  same  en- 
larged views,  place,  without  delay,  our 
Municipal    Corporations    under    vigilant 
popular  control,  remove    all  those  un- 
founded grievances  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, and  correct  those  abuses  in  the 
Church    which    impair   its    efHciency  in 
England,  disturb  society  in  Ireland,  and 
lower    the   character    of  the    establish- 
ment in  both  countries.     To  represent 
to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty's  faithful 
Commons  beg  leave  submissively  to  add, 
that    they  cannot  but  lament  that  the 
progress  of  these,  and  other  Reforms,  has 
been  interrupted  and  endangered  by  the 
unnecessary  dissolution  of  a  Parliament 
earnestly  intent  upoa  tba  ?igorQui  proM- 
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cutioti  of  measures  to  ttbich  the  wishes 
of  the  people  were  most  anxiously  and 
jostly  directed.'' 

Mr.  Bannerman  rose  to  second  the 
Amendment.  After  the  able  and  eloquent 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord  had  pro- 
posed ft,  he  felt  some  apology  was  neces- 
Mry  for  his  intrusion  on  the  patience  of 
the  House.  He  was  proud  to  say,  that  he 
represented  a  large  constituency,  thotigh 
not  so  large  a  one  as  the  constituency  of 
the  noble  Lord  ;  he  was  still  prouder  that 
th^y  had  returned  him  to  that  House  free 
of  expense,  and  that  even  the  expense  of 
the  hustings  on  which  he  had  stood  before 
them  had  been  defrayed ;  and  it  gave  him 
atUl  more  pride  to  say,  that  he  was  sent  to 
Parliament  completely  unfettered  and  un- 
pledged on  any  of  those  questions  or  sub- 
ject$  that  were  likely  to  come  under  dis- 
eusiton*  Regretting,  as  he  did,  the  late 
dissolution,  he  could  not  help  saying,  that 
10  far  as  he  was  personalty  concerned,  he 
should  not  care  if  another  took  place  to- 
morrow, unless,  indeed,  as  it  might  (end  to 
endanger  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  not  be  accused  of  any 
factious  motives  iu  supporting  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  and  giving  any 
opposition  he  might  think  it  necessary  to 
ofler  to  the  present  Government.  As  a 
Scotch  Representative  he  would  say,  and 
in  so  doing  he  felt  certain  he  should  be 
folly  borne  out  by  a  large  majority  of  his 
hon.  Colleagnes  in  that  House-^that  his 
countrymen  felt  that  they  owed  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  who  had  so  nobly  fought  the 
battle  of  Reform,  and  given  to  Scotland 
its  present  political  existence.  They 
would  ill  repay  that  debt  of  gratitude  if 
tbey  did  not  cordially  form  an  alliance — 
unholy  as  the  noble  Lord  opposite  might 
consider  it-»for  the  purpose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  those  Reforms  which  he 
(Mr.  Bannerman)  was  quite  sure  the  late 
Government  would  have  granted,  and 
which  he  was  pretty  certain  the  present 
Government  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
conceding.  There  were,  he  knew,  some 
Members  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House,  who  might  consider  that  the 
Amendment  savoured  rather  too  much  of 
a  »ilk-*and-water  nature.  When  ft  was 
pot  into  his  (Mr.  Bannerman^s)  hands  a 
abort  time  ago,  he  certainly  was  under  a 
similar  impression ;  a  little  reflection, 
bowefefi  confinced  htm  that  he  was  in  the 


wrong,  for  he  considered  it  the  duty  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  to  banish 
all  polftical  prejudices,  and  to  consult 
only  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  their  com- 
mon country.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that 
he  could  repose  no  constitutional  confid* 
ence  in  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  excuse  him  for  , 
saying  that  he  should  be  highly  gratified 
to  see  them  dismissed  as  unceremoniously 
as  their  predecessors  in  office  had  been. 
If  they  would  honestly  and  fairly  follow 
up  and  carry  into  effect  those  Reforms 
wtiich  the  country  expected,  and  which 
the  country  would  have,  he  would  with- 
draw his  dpposition  ;  for  he  considered  it 
of  little  importance  who  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were,  so  long  as  they  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  just  and  legitimate 
wishes  of  the  people.  There  was  one 
point  to  which,  as  a  Scotch  Representative, 
he  felt  peculiarly  desirous  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House — he  meant  Municipal 
Reform.  He  had  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  working  of  the  system  in 
Scotland,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
would  inform  the  House  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  whether  he  was  inclined  to 
vest  the  election  of  £n|;lish  corporators  in 
1 0/.  householders  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Scotland.  He  could  assure  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  nothing  short  of  thisjilter- 
ation  would  satisfy  the  country. 
The  Amendment  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Pemberton  had  some  observations 
to  address  to  the  House,  which  he  would 
bring  within  as  narrow  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
there  was  no  Gentleman  who  more  ad- 
mired the  eloquence  of  the  noble  Mover 
of  the  Amendment  than  he  did.  But  he 
admired  still  more  the  temper  displayed 
by  the  noble  Lord — he  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  it;  for  he  was  desirous,  in 
discussing  the  present  question,  to  avoid 
all  irritating  topics,  all  annoying  observa- 
tions, which  could  tend  to  exasperate 
animosities,  and  widen  differences  be- 
tween public  men,  which  were  already 
too  great.  He  was  sure  that  Gentlemen 
around  him,  upon  both  sides,  must  feel 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  Amendment 
was  not  to  express  to  the  Crown  or  to  the 
public  any  particular  opinions ;  but  to 
express  a  preference  of  the  late  to  the  pre- 
sent Administration.  Knowing  that  that 
was  the  real  import  of  the  question,  he 
shoTiId  endeavour  sbortfy  to  explain  why 
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be  preferred  the  present  to  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, and,  should,  therefore,  vote 
for  the  Address  rather  than  the  Amend- 
ment.      With    respect    to  the   Amend- 
ment itself,  however,  he  would  say,  that 
if,  as  had  been  alleged,  the  Address  was 
vague  and   uncertain,  that  was  a  defect 
which  the  Amendment  did  not  tend  much 
to  remedy.  Considering  the  quarter  whence 
that  Amendment  emanated,  and  the  indi- 
viduals by  whom  it  was  supported,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  the  topics  it  omitted  to 
notice  were  more  important  than  those  on 
which  it  expatiated.      There  were   indi- 
viduals on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
who   were  known   to   entertain   opinions 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  or  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  House.     He 
should  have  thought,  then,  that  those  who 
proposed  and  supported  the  Amendment 
would  have  endeavoured  to  guard  them- 
selves   against    the    possibility  of   being 
supposed  to  concur  in  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  those  who  aided  and  assisted 
them  on  the  present  occasion.     The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  had  told  them,  that 
he  was  quite   at  a  loss   to   imagine  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the   dissolution 
of  the  late  Government,  and  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  hope  expressed  by  that 
noble   Lord,   that   all   the  circumstances 
which  led  to  their  dismissal  would  sooner 
or  later  be  made  known.     He  confessed, 
however-*~knowing  only  what  was  known 
to  the  public  generally — that  he  did  not 
feel  that  utter  ignorance  of  those  causes 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  avowed.  Look- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  that  Ministry, 
and  to  the  sentiments  known  to  be  enter- 
tained by  its  members,  he  (Mr.  Pemberton) 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  that  Ministry 
fell  from  internal  disunion  and  weakness. 
He  was  very  far  from  imputing  it  to  any  sui- 
cidal intention  ;  but  when  he  remembered 
the  great  and  important  topics  on  which  a 
notorious    difference  of   opinion   existed 
among  its  members — when  he  remembered 
that  on   the  important  questions  of  the 
appropriation  of  Church  property  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  extension  of  the  principles 
of  the   Reform   Bill,   by  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  and  introducing 
the  Vote  by  Ballot,  they  differed  ;  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  any  individual  among 
them  to  brings  and  that  one  of  their  own 
supporters  had   brought,   the   most  im- 
portant of  those  very  questions  to  the  test, 
crnd  thu9  occasioned  the  dissolution  of 


Lord  Grey's  Government;  it  seemed  to 
him  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  was 
contained  in  that  Cabinet  a  principle  of 
dissolution,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
have  led  to  its  breaking  up.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  considerations,  when 
he  recollected  the  severe  losses  Lord 
Grey's  Government  had  sustained,  and 
that  Lord  Al thorp's  removal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  occasioned  a  vacancy  in 
two  most  important  offices — Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House 
— he  could  not  much  wonder  that  at  the 
end — when  there  were  not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  the  original  Members  of 
Lord  Grey's  Government  remaining — the 
Cabinet  should  have  fallen  to  pieces  of  itself. 
Of  the  Gentlemen  who  had  succeeded  to 
that  Cabinet  he  would  wish  to  speak  with 
all  possible  respect,  but  he  could  not  do  so 
great  a  violence  to  his  own  feelings  as  to 
say,  that  he  thought  they  possessed 
sufficient  weight  either  with  the  House  or 
the  country  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  Government  without  assistance.  He 
could  not  see  from  what  quarter  that 
assistance  could  have  been  sought,  except 
from  one  where  it  could  be  obtained  only 
by  endangering,  in  his  opinion,  at  least, 
the  roost  valuable  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  With 
respect  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Go- 
vernment, the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Morpeth) 
had  complained  of  the  unconstitutional 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
assuming  all  the  offices  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  cheers  with  which  the  re- 
mark was  received,  he  (Mr.  Pemberton) 
presumed  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  House. 
It  seemed  to  him,  that  before  they  came  to 
any  conclusion  on  that  point,  they  ought, 
in  fairness,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  his  Grace 
was  placed.  There  was  one  among  many 
of  those  circumstances  connected  with  the 
dismissal  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  the 
formation  of  the  present,  of  which  he 
thought  some  explanation  was  imperiously 
demanded.  He  believed  that  when  the 
dismissal  of  the  late  Administration  took 
place,  there  were  not  a  few  persons 
both  in  Parliament  and  the  country,  who 
would  have  been  well  satis6ed  to  see 
the  more  moderate  Members  of  that 
Government  associated  with  some  of 
their  former  Colleagues,  and  supported 
by  the  consrVvative  party,  so  that*  the 
movement    might    have    been     arr^stedi 
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and  a  liberal,  bat,  at  the  same  time, 
Conservative  Government,  constituted. 
Bat  was  any  opportunity  allowed  by 
the  late  Government  for  effecting 
that  association  of  parties?  Had  Gen- 
tlemen forgotten  the  mode  in  which, 
after  that  dismissal  had  taken  place,  it 
was  announced  to  the  public.  He  should 
have  thought,  after  Lord  Melbourne  had 
received  his  dismissal,  that  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  towards  his  Sovereign,  and  a 
consideration  of  what  was  due  to 
himself,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  his 
country,  would  have  required  that  some 
interval  shonld  have  been  allowed  during 
which  the  King  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington;  and  he  himself,  might 
have  had  an  .  equal  opportunity  of  ad- 
vising with  his  colleagues  as  to  the  course 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  proper 
to  be  pursued  ;  and  that  some  opportunity 
might  have  been  afforded  for  provid- 
ing for  the  public  service,  so  as  to 
have  prevented  that  event  of  which  the 
noble  Mover  of  the  Amendment  had  so 
loudly  complained,  and  which  he  had 
been  pleased  to  designate  as  an  unconsti- 
tutional assumption  of  all  the  offices  in 
the  State  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But 
if  Gentlemen  would  refer  to  the  public 
records  of  that  time,  they  would  find  that 
it  was  on  Friday  night,  the  Nth  of  No- 
vember last,  that  Lord  Melbourne  arrived 
in  town  after  having  received  his  dismissal, 
and  that  he  bore  with  him  a  summons  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  attend  his 
Majesty,  and  which  summons  was  not 
received  by  the  noble  Duke  at  Strath- 
fieldsay  till  Saturday  morning.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne having  summoned  a  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil for  twelve  o'clock  on  that  day,  for  the 
purpose,  he  presumed,  to  receive  from 
the  noble  Viscount  a  communication  of 
the  dismissal  of  his  Administration.  Now, 
what  took  t^lace  in  the  interval?  On 
Saturday  morning  before  the  King's  sum- 
mons could  have  reached  the  Duke,  before 
the  result  of  Lord  Melbourne's  interview 
with  the  King  could  be  officially  commu- 
nicated to  his  colleagues,  a  manifesto  was 
issued  through  the  public  papers,  not  only 
announcing  to  the  public  the  dismissal 
of  Ministers,  but 'accompanying  that  an- 
nouncement with  two  statements  which  were 
notoriously  untrue.  Both  those  statements 
were  not  only  untrue,  but  extremely  mis* 
chievous.  One  of  those  statements  ivas, 
that  the  dismissal  of  Lord  iVielbourne's 


Administration  was  owing  to  the  Queen, 
— this  was  stated  in  so  many  words.     The 
other  statement  was  equally  untrue,  and 
in  its  tendency  still  more  mischievous — 
namely,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
already  been  to  the  King,  clearly  inferring 
that  the  Duke  was  a  party  to  that  dis- 
missal.    Now,   the  author  of  these  state- 
ments must  have  been  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
for  to  none  others  was  the  dismissal  of  the 
late  Government  at  that  time  known,  and 
being  so,  he  must  have  known,  that  so  far 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  been 
to  the  King,  he  had  not  even  received  the 
summons  to  attend  his  Majesty.  After  this, 
I  think  (continued  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman),  that  it  is  not  doing  any  great 
injustice  to  the  individual  who  communi. 
cated  the  dismissal  of  Lord   Mebourne's 
Ministry  to  the  public,  to  attribute  to  him 
the   comments   which    accompanied  that 
announcement.    Whoever  chooses  to  refer 
to  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  that  morning,  will  find  that  there  was  not 
merely  this  announcement,  accompanied 
by  the  two  untrue  statements  which  I  have 
mentioned,    but    there  was  a  long    and 
elaborate  article  designed  and  calculated  to 
inflame  in  the  highest  degree  the  feelings 
of  the  people  and  to  embarrass  the  King 
in  the  formation  of  a  Government.    Every 
member  of  the  lute  Government  was  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  who  should  join  a 
comprehensive    Administration,     and   an 
attempt  was  made  by  public  clamour  to 
force  back  the  late  M  inisters  into  the  Cabinet 
before  the  King  could  provide  any  suc- 
cessors.    Now,  it  was  under   these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  called  upon  to  advise  his  Majesty.     I 
rejoice  in  believing,  from  what  I  have  since 
heard  that  this  most  indecent  and  improper 
proceeding  was  not  adopted  with  the  con- 
currence of  Viscount  Melbourne's  Cabinet, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  Members 
of  that  Cabinet  were  actually  ignorant  of 
the  fact  of  their  dismissal  till  they  read 
the  statement  in  the  newspapers.  Bat,  Sir, 
was  it  possible  for  the  King  to  suppose  that 
any  individual  Member  of  the  Cabinet, 
especially  of  a  Cabinet  so  unanimous,  could 
have  ventured  upon  such  a  step  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues.  In  such 
circumstances,  when  his  Majesty  found  that 
his  late  Ministers  were,  at  least  to  all  ap- 
pearance, appealing  to  the  people  against 
his  decision,  was  be  alone  to  be  prevented 
from  making  an  appeal  to  the  people  in 
his  turuj  and  desirjng  to  know  from  them. 
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whether  they  wished  that  he  »hoold  sub- 
mit to  this  dictation?  He  sincerely  believed 
that  there  was  not  one  among  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  whom  he  saw  before  him,  of 
any  shade  or  colour  of  opinion  that  would, 
if  called  upon  under  such  circumstances, 
have  given  any  other  advice  to  the  King 
than  that  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  given;  but  of  all  men  in  England, 
was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  bound  to 
the  country,  by  the  strong  ties  of  so  many 
favours  received  from  it,  bound  to  the 
Crown  by  what,  to  a  mind  like  his  are  the 
still  stronger  ties  of  so  many  and  such 
signal  services  performed  to  it;  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  give  that  counsel 
to  the  King  which  the  meanest  man 
amongst  them  would  have  blushed  to 
offer  ?  He  judged  otherwise  of  his  duty. 
He  felt  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  Con- 
servative Government  should  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  the  great  battle 
was  to  be  fought.  The  absence  of  the 
only  man  capable  of  forming  such  a  Go- 
vernment from  England  at  the  time  pre- 
vented the  immediate  formation  of  such 
a  Government.  The  conduct  of  the 
late  Ministers  made  it  impossible  to 
leave  the  Seals  of  office  in  their  hands. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  did  as  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Morpeth)  had  stated,  adopt  an 
unprecedented  course.  He  undertook 
and  accomplished  a  task  which,  like  most 
of  his  exploits,  was  without  precedent 
or  parallel  in  history.  He  did  take  upon 
himself  all  the  offices  of  the  State ;  he 
did  take  upon  himself  all  the  risk  and 
all  the  labour,  all  the  odium  and  all 
the  responsibility,-— everything  but  the 
patronage  and  the  emoluments  of  office. 
He  did  accept  the  supreme  power  in 
the  State ;  but  for  what  purpose  ?  Why, 
10  hold  it  as  a  sacred  deposit  only  until 
be  conid  place  it  into  those  hands  in 
which  it  was  now  intrusted.  The  noble 
Duke  laid  down  tliat  power  at  the  earliest 
possible  period ;  he  laid  it  down  as  thenoble 
Lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  bad  acknowledged, 
without  a  single  complaint  from  a  single 
quarter,  of  any  interest,  public  or  private, 
having  sufiered  neglect  or  detriment  while 
he  hekl  it.  He  laid  it  down  withoat 
having,  in  a  single  instance,  great  or  small, 
employed  it  to  the  advantage  of  himself, 
or  to  any  one  depending  upon  him. 
He  laia  it  down,  not  aa  other  men  before 
him  had  done,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
.ftom  the  fatigQei  of  poblic  lifei  but  in 


order  that  he  might  tender  himself  to  Uie 
service  of  the  country  in  any  situation  in 
which  his  services  could  be  useful,  and 
he  had,  accordingly,  accepted  a  sub- 
ordinate office  in  the  very  Government 
which  he  himself  had  formed.  And  this 
was  the  despot — the  usurper — the  Mayor 
of  the  Palace,  whom  newspaper  editors  and 
mob-orators  reviled,  and  insulted  day 
after  day,  and  week  afler  week,  as  if  they 
had  forgotten  to  whom  under  Heaven  it 
was  owing  that  they  had  a  free  ooantry  left 
to  agitate,  or  a  free  press  to  abuse.  When 
he  looked  to  the  composition  of  the 
present  Administration,  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that  several  names  were  absent 
from  the  list  which  he  would  gladly  have 
seen  there.  No  man  who  respected 
integrity  and  honour  in  public  and 
private  life;  no  man  who  respected  the 
lofty  in  station,  and  the  still  loftier  ia 
abilities;  no  man  who  was  desirous 
of  seeing  in  a  Minister  a  regard  for 
popular  rights,  and  a  love  for  liberal  insti* 
tutions,  united  with  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country  in  Church 
and  State,  the  old  hereditary  loyalty 
of  the  house  of  Derby,  could  fail  to 
regret  the  absence  of  such  a  name 
from  the  present  Administration,  or  could 
fail  to  wish  that  the  distinguished  iadi* 
vidual  who  bore  that  name  had  felt  him- 
self at  liberty  to  discbarge  that  debt 
of  service  to  his  country,  which  the 
possession  of  such  qualifications  imposed 
upon  him.  But  no  complaint  on  that 
score  could  be  cast  upon  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 
There  could  be  no  impressment  of  men 
into  the  civil  service  of  the  State.  It 
was  ootorious  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
invited  to  join  the  Government,  and  it 
had  never  been  suggested  that  there 
was  anything  either  in  the  terms  or  mode 
in  which  that  invitation  wu  made,  that 
was  inconsistent  with  the  high  character  of 
the  individual  who  made,  or  the  iodividual 
who  refused  it.  He  could  not,  however, 
but  believe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  the  Government  of  this  country 
must  rest  for  support  more  upon  the 
character  of  its  measures,  than  upou  the 
Parliamentary  talents  of  its  Members; 
and  he  nnist  be  more  an  ardent  than  a 
wise  lover  of  change  who  would  be  deairoos 
of  greater  measures  of  refocin  than  those 
which  were  held  oat  to  the  country  in  bit 
Majesty's  gracious  Speech.  They  would 
tatiafy  all  who  meant  by  Refom  th« 
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piaoticftl  remedy  of  acknowledged  abuees^ 
and  the  practical  improvemeDt  of  erecting 
iostitutions,  and  who    did  not    uie  the 
word    as  the  war-cry  of  a  party,  or  as 
a  pick'lock  to  the  Cabinet.    It  had  been 
said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Ad- 
ministration, the  Members  of  which  were 
opposed  to  the  Reform  Bill,  to  desire  or  to 
effect  good  Oovernment.     He  confessed 
himself  then  at  a  loss  to  understand  this 
mode  of  reasoning.    Surely  the  Reform 
Bill  was  desired  and  carried  only  as  a 
means  of  good  Government.     He  could 
not   understand   why    Gentlemen,    who 
differed    as  to  the    means,    should    not 
agree   aa    to  the  end.    There  was    no 
mystery  in  the  Reform   Bill,  whch  re- 
quired the  skill  of  the  original  projectors 
to  write  it,  though  Gentlemen  argued  as 
if  it  were  a  machine,  to  the  use  of  which 
the  inventors  had  a  sort  of  patent  right  of 
monopoly.    If  there  were  any  reason  to 
suppose  that   the  Reform    Bill   was    in 
danger  under  the  present  Administration, 
one  might  well  understand  the  jealousy 
that  was  felt  upon  the  subject*     But  if 
there  were  any  real  danger  to  that  great 
measurot  it  was  notorious  that  the  danger 
arose  not  from  those  who,  having  once  op- 
posed it,  were  contented,  now  that  it  was 
law,  to  adhere  by  it,  but  from  those  who, 
having  once  been  its  warmest  friends,  and 
having  once  insisted  on  the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,  now  insisted 
upon  anything  but  the  Bill;  and  agitated 
questions   merely   speculative,    the  ten- 
dency of  which,  if  obtained,  would  pos- 
sibly be  the  very  reverse  of  what  was 
expected  from  them — he  alluded  to  the 
Vote  by  Ballot,  Triennial   Parliaments, 
Household  Suffrage,  and  he   knew   not 
how  many  other  projects.    Independently 
of  the  objection  which  he  had  stated  to 
the  argument,  that  none  but  its  origina- 
tors should  carry  out  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
thought  that  the  present  Administration 
possessed  some  advantages  for  carrying 
the  Bill  into  effect  beyond  their  predeces- 
sors.   He  was  aware  that  there  were  some 
who  thought  it  not  an  advantage,  not  a 
recommendation,  but  directly  the  reverse, 
that  the  present  Government  possessed 
in  a  greater  degree  than  the  last  the  confi- 
dence of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  knew  that  Uiere  were  many  who 
would  consider  it  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation of  any  measure  that  it  should 
produce  that  collision  which  shouM  end 
IQ  the  deftructioQ  of  that  branch*    He 


would  only  add,  that  it  was  his  most 
earnest  wish,  whoever  was  Minister,  that 
we  should  at  least  have  a  permanent  and 
settled  Administration ;  a  Government 
which  would  maintain  undissolved  and  in- 
dissoluble the  union  of  the  empire ;  a  Go- 
vernment which  would  maintain  unimpaired 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
a  Government  which,  while  it  carried  on 
improvement  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand 
through  the  various  EstablishmentSi  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  country,  would 
at  the  same  time  maintain  order,  and 
enforce  the  authority  of  the  laws,  without 
which  order  could  not  exist,  nor  could 
there  be  encouragement  to  industry  or 
protection  to  prosperity.  Strong  as  his 
own  predilections  were  in  favour  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  yet  he  could  declare 
with  great  sincerity,  that  he  would  gladly 
give  those  predilections  to  the  winds  if  he 
believed  that,  from  any  other  quarter,  an 
Administration  could  be  formed  which 
would  secure  the  attainment  of  those  im- 
portant objects  with  greater  efficiency. 
But  feeling  as  he  did,  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  Administration  would  be 
the  signal  for  discord  among  the  various 
elements  composing  the  Opposition  ;  fear- 
ing that  such  a  change  would  only  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  changes,  which  would 
in  all  probability  lead  to  confusion,  he 
should  cheerfully  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  original  Address,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  he  should  thereby  give  stability 
to  the  Administration,  and  inspire  confi- 
dence in  it  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Ewart  most  cordially  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  Government  to  con- 
tinue long  in  power  that  would  not  con- 
duct the  public  affairs  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Reform;  and  he  most 
sincerely  united  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  must  in 
future  be  open  to  men  of  all  parties.  But 
while  he  made  this  avowal,  he  most 
strenuously  entered  his  declaration  against 
the  doctrine,  that  the  furtherance  and 
promotion  of  the  great  measure  of  Re- 
form were  to  be  intrusted  to  those  very 
persons  who,  a  few  short  months  ago, 
were  its  most  violent  opponents.  Those 
who  should  consider  this  as  a  sound  and 
wholesome  distrust,  would  stand  vindicated 
with  their  constitoents  and  the  country  for 
withholding  their  confidence  from  men 
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— not  pseudo  Reformer b,— *wl)0  talked  of 
Reform,  but  who,  with  a  sort  of  Janus 
face,  turned  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other.  That  party  who  had  talked 
against  Reform,  now  spoke  in  favour  of 
all  Reforms,  and  made  the  word  a  trading 
article.  He  would  ask,  whether  many  of 
their  measures  which  had  been  introduced 
had  not  been  met  by  opposition  from 
the  Whigs  ?  Were  not  the  measures  of 
men  who  were  sincere  in  the  cause 
thwarted  ?  He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Lambeth, 
(Mr.  Tennyson,)  what  had  become  of  his 
Motion  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  ?  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  London,  in  what  way  his 
Motion  for  the  Vote  by  Ballot  had  been 
met  ?  Again,  he  would  ask,  how  the 
Member  for  South wark  had  been  received 
when  he  brought  forward  his  Motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  Pension  List  ?  Were 
there  not  amongst  hon.  Members  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  many  who 
were  now  so  loud  in  their  protestations, 
who,  upon  the  occasion  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, opposed  those  Motions  most  strenu- 
ously ?  True,  they  had  now  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Member  for  Southwark ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  done  from  a  desire  to 
occupy  the  places  of  the  Reformers. 
Looking  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  did  not  place  much  confix 
dence  in  the  Whigs,  as  he  believed  the 
same  results  would  arise  if  they  were 
again  placed  in  power.  He  referred  to 
the  talents  and  integrity  which  character- 
ised the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  observed, 
that,  whatever  faults  had  been  ascribed  to 
the  Tories,  they  had  never  shown  a  double 
face.  He  would  ask,  whether  it  might 
not  be  expected,  that  having  the  Aris- 
tocracy with  him,  but  not  the  House  of 
Commons  to  such  a  degree  as  his  prede- 
cessors had,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  find  it  his  interest  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  Reformers  of  that  House, 
and  thus  enable  himself  to  carry  out  all 
those  measures  of  Reform  which  were 
necessary?  At  least  that  was  his  view, 
and  on  this  account  he  would  rather  the 
present  persons  should  remain  in  office  as 
his  Majesty's  Ministers;  and  he  would 
much  rather  have  the  Whigs  to  act  in 
opposition.  That  seemed  their  proper 
place.  It  was  in  human  nature  to  be 
actuated  by  views  of  its  own  interest — 
men  must  look  to  their  interest,  and  it 


must  be  the  interest  of  the  Government  to 
grant  every  safe  and  practicable  Reform. 
If  a  Whig  party  shonld  come  into  power 
again,  they  would  be  weak  with  the  Crown 
and  with  the  constituency ;  and  would, 
therefore,  be  found  currying  favour  with 
the  Aristocracy,  and  bearding  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  would  ask  the  hon, 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  whether 
he  had  not  called  the  measures  of  the 
Whigs  *' wicked  and  bloody  measures?" 
*-and  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  so  called  the  measures  of  the  Whigs, 
was  it  possible^  he  would  further  ask,  to 
forget  such  language  ?  Had  he  not  heard 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  say,  that 
he  would  even  rather  see  those  who  now 
formed  the  Government  in  power  ?  What 
motive  could  have  induced  him  to  say 
this,  but  the  consciousness  that  the  Whigs 
were  not  acting  consistently  with  the  views 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  be  con- 
sistent in  his  measures,  and  give  such  as 
were  safe  and  serviceable;  not  at  one 
time  talking  of  Reformers  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  then  denouncing  them  as 
Revolutionists*  He  would  wish  to  asik 
what  most  be  the  consequence  of  rejecting 
the  Address  and  adopting  the  Amend- 
ment ?  He  took  it  for  granted  that  they 
could  expect  nothing  else  than  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  would  immediatelT 
give  in  their  resignations.  Hon.  Gentle^ 
men  seemed  to  applaud  this  sentiment; 
but  he  would  beg  to  ask,  of  what  mate- 
rials were  they  to  form  a  better  Adminis- 
tration? Would  they  get  an  unmixed 
Whig  Government?  He  had  known  what 
that  was,  and  he  knew  that  it  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  He  would 
ask  whether  they  were  to  have  a  union  of 
Whigs  with  those  who  were  denominated 
Radicals?  He  could  imagine  nothing 
more  disorderly.  What  could  it  be  c<Mn- 
pared  to  but  chaos  ? 

Frigida  pugnabant  calidis,  humentia  siccis, 
MoUiacumduris,  sine  pondere  habentiapondus. 

And  who  was  to  be  the  leader  of  such  a 
party? — But  such  a  person  could  only 
rule  for  a  moment.  There  would  be  a 
constant  clashing  where  a  good  object 
was  to  be  efiected,  although  they  were  in 
harmonious  concord  on  this  occasion.  His 
conscientious  conviction  was,  that  the  dis- 
missal of  the  present  Ministry  would 
entail  a  signal  calamity  upon  the  country. 
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tnd  he  should  not  think  himself  worthy 
of  a  seat  in  that  House  if  he  did  not  state 
this  broadly.  He  had  been  a  Reformer 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  because  he 
would  not  agree  to  an  attempt  to  turn  put 
the  Ministry  for  party  purposes,  he  was 
not  to  be  branded  with  being  an  opponent 
of  Reform.  He  wished  for  Reform^  but 
such  Reform  as  should  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  not  a  revolution. 
He  wished  not  to  compromise  the  safety 
of  life,  and  the  security  of  property.  As 
far,  however,  as  all  Reforms  went  which 
were  necessary  to  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  he  yielded  to  no 
individual. 

Mr.  Groie  said,  that  he,  like  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  ever 
was  a  sincere  Reformer,  but  his  Reform 
principles  conducted  him  to  very  different 
conclusions  from  those  arrived  at  by  the 
hon.  Member,  and  inspired  him  with  dif- 
ferent remarks  from  those  which  he  had 
made.  He  could  not  consent.  Reformer 
as  he  was,  to  look  for  a  Ministry  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  and  ever  had 
been  much  more  opposed  to  Reform  than 
any  other  party  of  their  day.  He  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
carrying  the  Amendment  would  compel 
the  removal  of  the  present  Ministers. 
But  having  often  expressed  regret  at  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Adminis- 
tration, and  having  throughout  a  large 
constituency,  met  with  an  uniformity  of 
sympathy  with  that  feeling,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  it  in  this  House, 
and  from  adding  (without  meaning  any 
discourtesy),  that  if  his  vote  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  the  present  Go- 
vernment, he  should  consider  it  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  giving  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  had  com- 
mented with  some  severity  on  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Grey's  Government  in  regard  to 
the  Motion  made  by  himself  (Mr.  Grote), 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  measures  brought 
forward  by  other  hon.  Members.  What- 
ever might  be  said  as  to  the  slowness  of 
the  Reforms  made  by  Lord  Grey's  Ad- 
ministration, against  that  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  nothing  could  be  said.  For 
how  much  or  how  little  good  might  be 
contemplated  by  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration could  never  have  been  known, 
since  they  had  been  denied  that  fair  trial 
for  which  the  advocates  of  the  present 
Government  were  now  so  clamorous. 
They  had  the  evidence  on  all  sides  of  the 


great  political  excitement  which  late  events 
had  created;  and  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  the  country  if  no  notice 
were  taken  of  the  events  which  then 
brought  them  together.  It  would  not  be 
fair  if  they  did  not  allay  the  excitement 
by  assuring  the  country  that  the  cause  of 
Reform  should  not  sufier  by  the  late 
changes  in  his  Majesty's  Councils.  The 
Amendment  went  to  this.  It  complained 
that  the  Melbourne  Administration,  which 
had  the  confidence  of  the  country  and 
contemplated  several  Reforms,  had  been 
dismissed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  country 
was  likely  to  be  disappointed  of  those 
improvements  which  were  so  ardently  de- 
sired. The  second  reformed  Parliament 
should  certainly,  and  he  hoped  would,  go 
at  least  as  far  in  its  desire  for  Reform  as 
the  first  reformed  Parliament.  The 
Speech  delivered  to-day,  if  it  had  come 
from  a  Ministry  in  which  he  (Mr.  Grote) 
had  the  fullest  confidence,  would  not  give 
him  satisfaction;  but  coming  as  it  did 
from  a  Ministry  in  which  he  had  no  con- 
fidence at  all,  was  still  more  objectionable. 
Its  defects  really  needed  to  be  sup- 
plied by  an  Amendment  at  least  as  full 
and  as  strong  as  that  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  he  himself  should  be  inclined 
to  make  the  Amendment  fuller  and 
stronger.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  meant 
by  saying,  that  he  was  sure  the  present 
Ministers  would  follow  up  Reform,  but 
he  knew  that  all  their  past  acts  and  de- 
clarations had  been  quite  contrary  to  such 
an  idea ;  and  these  were  acts  and  decla- 
rations not  here  or  there,  not  on  one  par- 
ticular question  or  another,  but  apparent 
in  all  they  did,  and  forming  a  part  of 
their  system  of  management.  He  could 
not  forget  their  acts  previous  to  the  year 
1830,  or  their  feelings  and  conduct  when 
the  Government  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  upset  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Had  anything  happened  since 
which  gave  evidence  of  their  having  be- 
come converts  to  Reform  ?  How  could  he 
believe,  that  they  had  become  Reformers 
when  he  remembered  their  opposition  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  every  other  mea- 
sure of  Reform  which  was  ever  mooted  '( 
Believing,  then,  that  they  would  still  con- 
tinue to  act  on  the  same  principles  upon 
which  they  had  hitherto  acted,  he  could 
not  give  them  his  support  upon  this  oc- 
casion;  and  it  would   not   prevent  him 
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giving  his  vote  for  the  Amendment  that 
he  had  been  told  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
knaresborough,  that  a  defeat  upon  this 
question  would  lead  to  the  resignation  of 
Ministers.     He  could  not  but  feel  sur- 

• 

prised  at  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool, 
in  comparing  Earl  Grey's  Administration 
to    the    present    Government.      In    his 
opinion    the  Government  of  Lord   Grey 
was  never  equalled  by  any  Government 
which  preceded  it.     It  was  the  first  Ad- 
ministration   which   openly   approved   of 
and  acted  upon  the  principle  of  Reform. 
It  was  the  first  Government  which  looked 
into  our  institutions  for   the   purpose  of 
improving  them,  and  never  touched  them 
but  it  left  them  better  than  it  found  them. 
If    in   the  veais    1833  and    1834   Lord 
Grey's  Government  did  not  act  quite  up 
to  the  wishes  of  some  Reformers  (and  he 
confessed  their  acts  did  not  always  come 
up  to  his  wishes),  still  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  they  were  the  best  Ministers 
the  country  had  ever  had  ;   and,  though 
they  did  not  do  everything  that  could  be 
wished,  still   they  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
rejected,   nor  ought  Reformers  because 
they  could  not  get  everything  they  wished, 
throw  themselves  at  once  into  the  arms  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  Reform.     However 
slow  the  Reform  might  be  under  such  a 
Government,  it  would  be  gradually  ad- 
vancing, and  would  never  stand  still,  and 
slowness    was   better    than    restiveness. 
The  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  Address  had  been  pleased  to  make 
several  remarks  as  to  the  ardent  spirits 
now  abroad,  and  the  restless  and  morbid 
desire  of  change  which  existed  among  the 
people.     He,  for  his  part,  was  in  daily  in- 
tercourse  with    a   large   portion   of   the 
numerous  constituency  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  as  well  as  with  other 
men    throughout    the    country,  and    he 
could    not    discover   any    such    morbid 
desire  for  change  among  the  people.    But 
though  there  was   no  morbid  desire  for 
change,  he  acknowledged  that  he  found  a 
very  strong  wish  for  the  improvement  of 
the  institutions  of  the   country  to  exist 
among  them.     There  was  no  wish,  how- 
ever, to  get  rid  of  the  valuable  parts  of 
our  institutions.     There  was   nothing   in 
the  wishes  of  the  people  which  menaced 
the  stability  of  our  social  order.     There 
was   nothing  inconsistent  with    the  con- 
tinuance of  all  parts  of  the  law,  and  all 
the  restraints  which  the  good  government 


of  the  community  required.  Whoever 
asserted  the  contrary  was  guilty  of 
calumny  upon  the  body  of  the  people* 
In  spite  of  all  the  taunts  thrown  out  by 
tiie  hon.  Members,  who  spoke  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  as  to  the  want  of 
unanimity  among  the  Members  upon  this 
side,  hon.  Members  would  find  that  they 
had  a  little  more  sense  and  reflection  than 
they  obtained  credit  for,  and  that  they 
could  pursue  the  stream  of  Reform  peace- 
ably and  calmly,  without  even  allowing 
the  impediments  they  might  meet  in  their 
course,  to  force  them  out  of  the  accus- 
tomed channel,  or  to  make  them  fret  and 
foam  with  vexation.  I'hat  it  would  be 
the  fate  of  Reformers  to  meet  with  ob- 
structions while  the  present  Ministry  re- 
mained in  power,  he  believed,  and  to 
lessen  them  he  would  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Amendment.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  those  who  introduced  the  name  of 
the  Monarch  into  a  discussion  of  this 
nature,  and  who,  when  they  were  asked 
to  defend  the  dismissal  of  a  Ministry 
which  had  the  confidence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  country,  answered  by  a 
reference  to  the  King's  prerogative,  acted 
injudiciously;  and,  indeed^  a  measure 
which  required  to  be  defended  upon  such 
a  ground  must  be  injudicious.  Of  this, 
at  all  events,  he  was  sure,  that  if  all 
changes  in  the  King's  Ministers  were  to 
be  answered  by  referring  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  King,  the  prerogative  itself 
would  soon  come  to  be  questioned.  He 
would,  in  conclusion,  ag^ain  say,  that  he 
would  give  his  vote  and  cordial  support 
to  the  Amendment ;  and  if  it  led  to  the 
event  predicted  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  Amendments  ever  made. 

Mr.  Milnes  Oaskell  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  supporting  the  Address.  He  felt 
that  this  was  an  occasion  upon  which  no 
man,  however  humble  his  abilities,  had  a 
right  to  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  his 
opinion.  He  felt  too,  that  he  should  not 
be  doing  justice  to  the  constituency  which 
had  sent  him  to  that  House  ;  and  which, 
though  not  so  numerous,  was  as  inde- 
pendent and  respectable  as  that  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Grote),  any  more  than  to  his  own 
feelings  and  opinions,  if  he  did  not  protest 
in  their  name  as  well  as  in  his  own  against 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  opposition  to 
which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been 
subjected.    He  could  not  believe  that  this 
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Amendment  would  be  successful — but  if 
it  was — and  if  it  was  to  be  followed  by 
resolutions  still  more  strongly  expressive 
of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
he  asked,  again  and  again,  to  what  was 
all  this  to  come?  What  did  the  Gentlemen 
opposite  intend  to  be  its  result?  Was  it 
to  lead  to  the  return  to  office  of  the  late 
Administration?  If  so,  by  whom  would 
it  be  supported  ?  Not  by  the  Gentlemen 
upon  his  side  of  the  House,  and  by  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  Gentlemen  upon 
that,  unless  it  included  names  for  which 
the  people  of  England  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared, and  gave  its  sanction  to  projects 
which  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Yorkshire,  at  least,  deemed  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  Monarchy. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  late  Government 
was  dismissed  without  that  fair  trial  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
had  demanded.  Now  he  must  venture  to 
think  that  the  fact  was  not  so.  The  late 
Government  had  been  tried  ;  it  had  been 
tried  upon  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  and  on  the 
Coercion  Bill,  and  in  the  issue  of  its 
Church  Commission ;  and  by  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  so  tried, 
a  satisfactory  reason  had  been  furnished 
to  the  country  for  its  dismissal.  The 
country  too  would  recollect  that  this  very 
Government,  for  which  a  fair  trial  was  so 
loudly  claimed  by  the  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, had  been  pronounced  to  be  totally 
undeserving  of  public  confidence  by  many 
of  those  who  now  surrounded  them ;  and 
if  he  (Mr.  Gaskell)  remembered  rightly, 
this  impression  was  so  strong  upon  the 
mind  of  one  very  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Opposition,  the  member  for  South- 
wark,  (Mr.  D,  W.  Harvey),  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  to  the  House  that 
if  any  serious  misunderstanding  should 
arise  among  the  Members  of  the  late 
Ministry,  the  people  of  England  would 
derive  consolation  from  the  same  source 
that  the  master-tailors  did  during  the 
strike  of  their  journeymen,  for  that  old 
women  could  conduct  the  Government 
with  as  much  credit,  and  as  much 
success.  What  prospect  of  unanimity  was 
afforded  by  such  a  coalition  as  this? 
The  Memtiers  of  the  old  Government  must 
oppose  the  Member  for  London,  when  he 
came  down  with  his  proposition  for  the 
Ballot,  and  the  Member  for  Lambeth, 
when  he  proposed  a  recurrence  to  Short 
Parliaments ;  but  if  they  did,  of  whom 
would  their  party  consist?   And  if  they 
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did  not,  what  became  of  the  recorded 
opinions  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  their  de- 
clarations in  1831 — that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  to  be  a  final  measure,  till  large  docks 
sprang  up  in  the  Hebrides,  and  large 
towns  in  the  wilds  of  Galway  ?  He  had 
no  doubt  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey 
intended  the  Reform  Bill  to  be  a  final 
measure,  but  a  party  had  sprung  up  in 
that  House  which  they  had  no  power  to 
control,  and  they  must  either  withliold 
their  support  from  that  party,  and  follow 
the  manly  course  which  had  been  pursued 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire  (Stanley),  or  they  must  depend 
mainly  upon  their  assistance,  and  swallow 
the  bitter  pill  of  a  virtual  coalition.  He 
should  vote  against  this  Amendment ;  in 
the  first  place,  because  he  thought  it  most 
unjust  as  well  as  most  unusual  to  inter- 
fere in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Admi- 
nistration before  any  proof  had  been  given 
of  its  abuse ;  in  the  second  place,  because 
he  would  not  consent  to  impair  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  King,  by  fettering  him 
in  the  free  choice  of  his  confidential  ad- 
visers ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  because  he, 
for  one,  was  prepared  to  mark  the  choice 
which  his  Majesty  had  made  with  his  de- 
liberate and  unqualified  approbation. 

Mr.  Poulter  said:  Without  the  slightest 
personal  hostility  to  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, and  without  even  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Members  of  the  last, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
carrying  into  effect  just  measures  of  im- 
provement can  be  safely  intrusted  to  those 
who  have  invariably  declared  themselves 
the  stern  and  conscientious  enemies  of 
Reform.  I  question  not  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown — I  question  not  the  per- 
fect rightoftheKing,  though  hemustconfer 
with  his  recognized  advisers  upon  public 
questions  to  ascertain  directly  or  indirectly 
the  sentiments  of  others,  or  even,  in  an 
anticipated  event,  to  act  accordingly  to 
these  sentiments.  To  refuse  this  would 
be  to  deny  to  the  King  of  England  a 
right  of  intercourse  which  belongs  to 
every  private  individual  in  the  kingdom. 
I  admit  the  excellence  of  intention;  I 
doubt  nothing  but  the  political  wisdom, 
of  what  has  taken  place.  To  continue 
Governments  which  are  acting  inconsist- 
ently, the  individual  Members  of  which 
are  strongly  at  variance  with  each  other 
upon  great  national  questions,  and  to 
select,  as  a  good  opportunity  for  the  roost 
abrupt  dismissal  of  which  there  is  any 
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record,  the  precise  moment  when  incon- 
Bistency  had  ceased,  and  when  a  united 
Administration  was  preparing  to  submit 
to  Parliament  and  the  country  the  mea- 
sures which,  to  them,  appeared  essential 
to  the  improvement  of  our  institutions, 
does  seem  to  me  roost  extraordinary  in- 
deed. I  can  only  judge  of  the  probable 
benefits  to  be  received  by  the  country 
from  its  present  Ministry,  by  recollec- 
tions of  the  past;  I  cannot  blot  out 
from  my  memory  the  language  used 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
that  it  was  an  act  which  had  thrown 
down  the  great  barrier  against  the  pre- 
dominance of  mere  physical  force.  If  this 
be  true,  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  Every 
Commission  which  has  been  issued  to  pro- 
cure that  specific  information  which  is  so 
necessary  to  precede  important  legislative 
changes,  has  been  stigmatized  as  unconsti- 
tutional and  arbitrary,  and  compared  with 
the  acts  of  despotic  Sovereigns,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Star  Chamber;  and, 
as  such,  worthy  only  to  be  resisted. 
Every  proposition  flowing  from  the  Re- 
form Bill  has  met  with  the  same  reception. 
The  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Uni- 
versities, which  many  enlightened  and  good 
men  warmly  supported,  was  most  power- 
fully resisted  here,  and  defeated  elsewhere. 
The  same  ultimate  fate  attended  the  Bill 
for  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  of 
Ireland  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
This  has  been  our  experience ;  this  is  the 
key  which  is  to  unlock  the  prospects  of 
futurity,  and  from  which  alone  we  can 
form  the  remotest  idea  of  the  probable 
conduct  of  the  existing  Administration. 
Looking  then  to  past  conduct,  I  must  ask, 
are  the  Ministers  the  men  most  likely  to 
acknowledge  that  a  man  whose  single  vote 
may  be  the  means  of  returning  two  Mem- 
bers to  this  House,  ought  to  have  some 
concern  in  the  municipal  government  of 
the  city  or  town  in  which  he  lives.  Are 
these  the  men  who  are  to  see,  under  the 
influence  of  a  new  light,  the  vast  benefits 
likely  to  be  conferred  on  religion  by  a 
commutation  of  tithes — by  a  just  law  of 
pluralities — by  a  deliberate  and  wise  re- 
vision of  the  whole  temporal  condition  and 
state  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
this  country — by  putting  an  end  to  trans- 
lations, commendams,  and  the  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  bishopric — and 
by  the  application,  so  long  as  the  present 
state  of  religious  opinion  may  continue,  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  sinecures  of  Iieland  to 


some  great  national  purpose  ?  Bat  if  the 
present  Ministers  were  to  do  all  that  they 
promise,  is  it  not  an  irresistible  suspicion 
that  everything  these  great  Reformers  pro- 
pose will  spring,  not  from  any  great  principle 
of  Reform,  but  merely  from  the  possession 
of  oftice?  1  ask  that  question,  because, 
during  the  two  years  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  having  a  seat  in  Parliament,  I 
have  never  heard  one  word  from  them 
from  which  I  can  draw  any  such  principle. 
What  a  glorious  opportunity  the  Bishops 
had  of  reforming  themselves.  Though  they 
threw  out  the  Bill  for  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters to  the  Universities;  still  they  might 
have  said  that  they  would  agree  to  the  largest 
Ecclesiastical  reformation.  What  ease  it 
would  have  given  to  the  late  Ministry  if 
they  had  had  the  as^^istance  of  these 
concessions.  What  an  immense  assistance 
to  the  House  and  the  country  if  they  had 
had  the  assistance  of  such  valuable  friends. 
But  suppose  they  granted  these  Reforms, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  imagine,  if  these 
new  Reformers  are  allowed  to  get  warm  in 
their  seats,  that  some  atonement  will  have 
to  be  made — that  some  sacrifioe  will  be 
required  to  the  offended  spirit  of  the  old 
system.  It  is  no  party  feeling  that  makes 
me  say  this,  but  a  real  conviction  of  the 
probable  result,  1  do  not  mean  to 
compare  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  the  prince  of 
darkness;  but  1  cannot  help  reminding 
the  House  of  an  old  couplet — 

"  The  devil  wm  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be ; 
The  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  saint  was  he.'* 

I  will  forget  for  a  moment  the  particular 
concerns  and  interests  of  this  country,  and 
will  look  abroad  :  I  ask  upon  what  foun- 
dation our  hopes  are  to  be  built,  that  the 
spirit  of  our  foreign  policy  will  be  such  as 
to  secure  the  sympathy  and  affections  of 
England  to  the  new  Representative  Go- 
vernments scarcely  formed  in  the  west  of 
Europe  ?  I  say,  that  we  have  no  better 
hope  than  that  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  proposed  recognition  of  the 
usurper  Don  Miguel,  if  he  would  but  have 
published  an  amnesty — from  the  precious 
legal  argument  on  the  Dutch  embargo—* 
from  a  constant  antipathyj  expressed  over 
and  over  again,  in  all  times  and  places,  to 
those  who  were  struggling  for  the  posses- 
sion of  representative  institutions,  and 
from  as  constant  a  leaning  to  the  side  of 
the  military  despotisms  of  the  Continent. 
This  Administration  has  nothing  to  offer 
but  sorrow  and  despair  to  the  free  States 
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of  tiie  European  community ;  or  to  such 
asy  at  no  very  distant  fieriod^  are  destined 
to  become  so.  The  ?ery  advent  of  such  an 
Administrationy  without  a  single  act  done 
—without  a  single  word  uttered  —  an- 
nounces to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that 
the  great  moral  and  constitutional  example 
of  their  admired  England,  was  withdrawn 
from  them  for  ever. 

Hajos  in  sdventu  jam  imnc  et  CaspjA  res^a 
Rcfiponais  horrent  DivAfn,«t  M«M)tica  tellus 
Et  septemgemnii  turbant  trepldi  ostia  Nili. 

There  is  a  great  issue  now  pending 
between  two  large  classes  of  men,  of 
equal  respectability  in  the  country,  of 
equal  attachment  to  its  institutions,  and 
which  has  not  yet  been  tried ;  it  is  this, 
whether  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
may  not  be  fully  applied  to  our  estab- 
lishments, not  only  without  injury  to 
them,  but  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
I  recognise  no  other  principles  in  all 
Reforms  of  the  Church,  either  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  than  religion  and  re- 
velation ;  I  follow  no  other  monitor  than 
truth,  and  reason,  which  is  tho  mi- 
nister of  truth.  It  is  a  truly  singular 
feature  in  the  present  crisis  of  public 
affairs,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  in  this  kingdom  are 
strongly  opposed  to  that  system  and 
course  of  public  measures,  of  which  others 
equally  honourable  and  good,  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  be  the  warmest  and  the 
firmest  supporters.  I  can  only  attribute 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things  to  the  fear 
of  imaginary  dangers,  which  the  ultimate 
issue  of  these  events  will  prove  to  have 
been  without  foundation.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  event,  it  might  have  been 
foreseen  d  priori  that  the  age  which 
would  l>e  most  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
of  just  improvement  would  also  be  re- 
markable for  some  extravagant  specula- 
tions. When  the  human  mind  is  ex- 
cited, it  is  difficult  in  all  instances  to  keep 
it  within  due  bounds.  It  is  a  curse  in- 
cident to  the  most  beneficial  changes, 
that  such  changes  will  be  supported  and 
advocated  by  those  who  in  every  large 
and  populous  community  are  always  to 
be  found,  the  unprincipled  and  desperate ; 
I  will  not  he  deterred  by  such  considera- 
tions— I  will  put  myself  upon  the  intelli- 
gent portion  of  a  reflecting  people. — I  will 
go  forward  boldly — we  ere  far,  very  far,  in- 
deed, from  the  utmost  limits  and  end  of 
human  improvement,  whose  centre  is  every- 
where, and   wliose  circumference  recedes 


indefinitely  as  mankind  advances.  If 
this  leads  to  destruction,  I  will  take  my 
share  of  the  punishment — if  it  leads  to 
prosperity,  I  will  claim  my  share  of  the 
result ;  I  support  these  principles  in  that 
temper  and  spirit  in  which  I  shall  wish  to 
be  in,   in  the  last  moments   of  my  life. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  looked  upon  the 
Amendment  as  not  founded  upon  public 
principles,  but  intended  to  drive  from  his 
Majesty's  Councib  those  who  had  been 
called  thereto,  and  on  that  ground  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  oppose  it  [''iVb,  no/'*J« 
Hon,  Gentlemen  might  say  *'  No/'  but  he 
insisted  that  it  was  so,  and  to  act  upon 
such  a  motive  was  not  only  contrary  to 
sound  sense  but  in  opposition  to  every 
principle  of  justice.  Was  it  just,  he  would 
ask,  to  refuse  a  fair  trial  to  a  Ministry 
who  had  arrived  at  power  by  no  unworthy 
means?  What  circumstance  had  been 
adduced  to  show,  that  they  had  attained 
to  office  by  any  base  or  underhand  in- 
trigue ?  Could  any  one  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  say,  that  if  his  Majesty  discovered 
internal  dissensions  in  his  late  Ministry, 
he  was  not  warranted  in  dismissing  them  s 
and  having  so  dismissed  them,  and  having 
thought  fit,  upon  their  dissensions,  to  call 
others  to  his  Councils  —  men  who  only 
took  office  because  of  the  discrepancy 
which  drove  others  from  it — was  it  fair  to 
attempt  to  drive  an  united  Administration 
from  their  seats  at  every  hazard  ?  If  such 
would  be  the  result  he  was  very  much  de- 
ceived in  his  estimate  of  that  House.  The 
Speech  from  the  Throne  was  characterised 
by  sound  sense  and  justice,  and  the  posi- 
tions which  it  laid  down  were  such  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  required.  He 
confessed  he  looked  with  alarm  upon  the 
present  design,  but  not  as  one  attached  to 
any  party  in  that  House,  for  he  came  into 
it  independent  and  unshackled,  and  pre- 
pared to  vote  as  his  conscience  should 
dictate.  He  should  be  ashamed  to  act  in 
that  House  as  a  party  man,  and  without 
intending  any  offence  he  could  not  help 
saying,  that  he  looked  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Gentlemen  opposite  not  as  arising 
out  of  a  desire  for  the  removal  of  existing 
abuses,  but  as  intended  to  drive  from  the 
Ministerial  benches  their  present  posses- 
sors. Admitting  that  they  were  likely  to 
succeed  in  their  object,  who  was  prepared 
to  assume  the  reinsof  Government?  Would 
the  late  Ministry  undertake  the  task  ?  It 
hud  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  in  a  discussion  which  took 
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place  in  the  last  Parliament,  that  the  late 
Administration  owed  the  greatest  part  of 
its  support  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
those  who  acted  with  him.     Would  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  friends  support 
the  late  Administration  should  they  be  again 
recalled  ?     For  himself  he  had  little  doubt 
that  the  present  Administration,  if  they 
proved  true  to  the  principles  put  forward 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  pur- 
sued a  straight  forward  course,  would  hour 
by  hour,  and,  day  by  day,  grow  stronger 
and   stronger  in  the  good  opinions  and 
sound  sense  of  the  country.     They  would 
be  supported  by  the  shipping  and  agricul- 
tural interests,  who  looked  with  despair 
to  the  course  pursued  by  their  predecessors, 
and  who  were  beginning  to    hope    for 
brighter  prospects  through  the  accession 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.      He  had  to 
apologize  for  trespassing  on  the  time  of 
the  House ;  but  he  looked  upon  the  present 
as  a  crisis  when  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man,  however  inferior  in  talent  or  humble 
in  position,  to  declare  his  opinions.     He 
was  no  blind  follower  of  any  party ;  his 
intention  was  to  support  measures   not 
men.   He  came  into  the  House  unpledged.* 
He  came  to  watch  its  proceedings,  and 
act  as  his  conviction  prompted  him,  and 
he  therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  support 
the  Address,  because,  in  doing  so  he  re- 
sisted a  factious  opposition.     Under  these 
circumstances,  and  without  pledging  him- 
self to  continue  his  support  to  the  Minis- 
try, he  gave  his  most  unqualified  appro- 
bation to  the  Address.     If  the  Speech 
was  acted  up  to  he  confessed  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  hon.  Members  could  do 
otherwise  than,  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play, 
accord  an   honest  and  impartial  trial -to 
his  Majesty's  present  Government. 

Colonel  Sibthorpe  said,  that  it  was 
quite  time  to  get  rid  of  the  late  Ministry, 
when  they  had  been  for  two  years  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  country.  He  said 
this  without  any  political  bias,  for  he 
maintained  that  he  was  no  party  man. 
He  could  not  forget  the  language  which 
had  been  used  by  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in 
an  address  to  his  constituents — he  alluded 
to  the  language  used  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
If  the  people  of  England,  and  even  the 
constituents  of  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  were  not  disgusted  with  the 
expressions  then  used,  he  must  be  much 
mistaken.  Where  was  the  respect  which 
that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  owed  to 


his  Sovereign,  whose  money  he  was  re* 
ceiving  ?     He  (Colonel  Sibthorpe)  would 
fearlessly  assert  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  should  have  shown  very  different 
feeling  towards    illustrious  persons  who 
were   not  present  to   defend  themselves. 
In  his  opinion  the  language  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  neither  be- 
coming nor  decent.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  the  language  used  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  on  several  occasions  with 
respect  to  the  present  Ministers,  when  he 
recollected  that  that  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  that  he  would  vote  black  was  white 
to  keep  their  predecessors  in  office.     It 
had  been  stated  that  the  elections  had  gone 
against  the  present  Ministers ;  but  he  knew 
that  in   his  part  of  the  country   several 
of  the  supporters  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion had  lost  their  seats.     He  would  not 
allude  to  his  own  case  ;  but  he  would  ask 
where  was   his  old   friend  Sir   William 
Ingilby.     He  was  no  longer  in  the  House ; 
— that  staunch  Reformer  had  lost  his  seat 
for  his  native  county,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  supporter  of  the  present  Gro- 
vernment.     He  trusted  that  this  would  be 
a  lesson  to  other  staunch  Reformers  not 
to  vote  against  the  present  Address,  lest 
they  risked  their  seats.     On  the  present 
occasion,    he    thought    common   justice 
demanded  that  they  should  give  what  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  demanded — namely,  a 
fair   trial.      In   conclusion,  he  (Colonel 
Sibthorpe)  would   only  observe,   that  he 
was  prepared  to  oppose  all  measures  of 
Reform  which  were  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  subversion  of  the  Constitution.     He 
was  determined  to  fight  to  the  last  for  the 
institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  as  long 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  col- 
leagues brought    forward    constitutional 
measures,  they  should  have  his  warm  and 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Clay  thought,  that  if  one  duty  was 
more  incumbent  than  another  on  the 
Members  of  the  House,  it  was  this,  that 
now  upon  the  first  occasion  that  presented 
itself  of  expressing  their  collective  opinions, 
they  should  declare  their  sentiments  so  ex- 
plicitly that  the  people  of  England  could 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  .they  in- 
tended to  pursue.  The  people  watched 
their  proceedings  with  the  greatest  anxiety 
-—disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
support — when  they  had  reposed  an  un- 
limited confidence,  they  turned  to  their 
Representatives  with  increased  anxiety, 
and  looked  to  the  steady  devotion  of  that 
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House  to  their  interests  as  the  only  security 
that  the  Government  of  the  country  should 
be  conducted  on  those  principles  which 
were  recognised  by  the  great  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  With  these  feel- 
ings, he  did  not  hesitate  to  press  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Member  for 
Yorkshire  to  the  Address  that  had  been 
proposed  by  the  noble  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, not  only  because  the  Amendment 
was  more  clear  and  definite  in  its  language, 
but  that  it  supplied  some  remarkable  omis- 
sions in  the  Address;  it  was  also  more 
stringent  in  its  allusions  to  Reform,  and 
it  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  should  be  con- 
ducied.  His  Majesty  in  his  Speech,  had 
been  pleased  to  allude  to  certain  Reforms 
which  it  was  intended  to  propose,  but  the 
words  in  which  his  Majesty  had  been  re- 
commended to  convey  his  gracious  in- 
tentions on  this  head,  were  too  vague  to 
satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  people. 
It,  therefore,  became  the  more  urgently 
their  duty  to  show  by  what  principles 
they  were  actuated,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  apply  to  the  work  of  Re- 
form with  energy  and  good  faith ;  that, 
whatever  other  changes  might  take  place, 
they  would  remain  the  same,  convinced 
alike  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  sound 
and  well- considered,  but  progressive  Re- 
form. These  considerations  would  suffice 
to  induce  him  to  prefer  the  Amendment 
to  the  Address ;  but  he  had  a  yet  stronger 
motive  for  the  preference;  this  was  not 
the  time  for  any  ambiguity  in  the  ex- 
pression of  opinions,  and  he  thought  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  vote  for 
the  Amendment ;  as,  by  so  doing,  the 
House  would  express  respectfully,  but 
significantly,  to  his  Majesty  the  extreme 
disappointment  they  experienced  at  the 
recent  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  in  changing  its  responsible  ad- 
visers, and  in  the  subsequent  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  It  was  their  duty  to  make 
their  sentiments  known  to  the  Crown  on 
this  subject;  and  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  done  in  an  appropriate  and  re- 
spectful manner  by  adopting  the  Amend- 
ment. It  was  his  (Mr.  Clay*s)  deliberate 
opinion,  that  the  recent  proceeding,  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  was 
one  of  the  most  unwise  and  unjustifiable 
exercises  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
that  had  occurred  since  the  Constitution 

of  the  cgupUy  had  assumed  its  present 


form,  by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  its 
essence  the  late  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  by  its  attendant  circumstances 
amounted  to  a  manifestation  of  contempt 
for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  of 
England.  If  there  was  one  maxim  more 
clear  than  another  as  prevailing  in  our  his- 
tory— if  one  principle  more  than  another 
obtained  in  our  Constitution,  it  was,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown — the  choice  of  its  re- 
sponsible advisers  —  should  always  be 
exercised  with  reference  to  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  such  confidence 
being  evidenced  by  the  voice  of  the  majority 
of  the  Representatives.  What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances that  attended  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  Cabinet?  Would  it  be  de- 
nied by  any  Gentleman  opposite  that 
the  Melbourne  Cabinet  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Would  any  Gentleman  deny 
that  the  late  House  of  Commons  was  dis- 
missed because  it  placed  confidence  in  the 
late  Administration?  Treatment  so  un- 
courteous  no  previous  House  of  Commons 
had  experienced  from  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  And  upon  what 
House  of  Commons,  he  would  ask,  was 
this  experiment  made?  Was  it  a  House 
containing  a  number  of  nominees  of  Peers 
and  other  persons?  Was  it  an  assem- 
blage composed  of  the  Representatives 
of  rotten  boroughs  or  corrupt  constitu- 
encies ?  Was  it  a  Parliament  possessing 
little  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
House  more  truly  representing  the  inter* 
ests  and  hopes  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, and  enjoying  a  greater  share 
of  public  confidence,  than  any  House 
of  Commons  which  had  existed  in  this 
country  for  the  last  200  years,  or,  perhaps, 
had  ever  assembled  in  this  country.  But 
was  the  dismissal  of  Ministers  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  such  a  House  of  Com- 
mons all? — by  whom  were  they  succeeded? 
— by  men  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  unwearied  exertions  in 
opposition  to  that  measure,  which  the 
people  of  England  sought  after  with  more 
earnestness  than  they  did  any  other 
measure  that  had  ever  been  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  country,  and 
which,  when  they  obtained,  they  re- 
garded as  the  second  charter  of  their 
liberties?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel},  ia  bis  ^address  to  his  con- 
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stituentSy    asked,   whether    himself  and 
colleagues  were  to  be  considered  as  lying 
under    a    "moral    disqoalification ''    for 
taking  office  ?     He  (Mr.  Clay)  answered 
distinctly  in  the  affirmative.    There  was 
no  moral  disqualification  greater  than  to 
have  been  the  defenders  of  Gatton  and 
Old   Sarum.     He  meant  to  say  nothing 
personally  offensive  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  his  colleagues ;  and  he  believed 
that  he  had  abstained  from  doing  so  oat 
of  the  House  as  well  as  within  its  walls ; 
but  their  opposition  to  Reform  was  too 
recent  to  enable  them  now  to  serve  the 
Crown    effectively.     He    repeated,    that 
they  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  England  to  an  extent  to  enable 
them  to  be  effective  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
He  would  say  more;  it  was  almost  an 
insult  to   the  people,   who  demanded  a 
restitution   of  rights   too   long   withheld, 
to  offer  to  them    as  Ministers  the  very 
men  by  whom  that  restitution  had  been 
so   pertinaciously  resisted.     It  had  been 
urged  by  the  noble  Lord  who  proposed 
the  Address,   that  the  time   had   come 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,    that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  colleagues 
should  take  office.      He  (Mr.  Clay)  de- 
nied the  validity  of  such   a   plea,   and 
contended,  that  the  appointment  of  the 
present  Ministry  was   both   unwise  and 
unnecessary.     He  knew  that  it  had  been 
urged  in  another  place,  that  such  divi- 
sions existed  in  the  MelI)oume  Cabinet, 
that  it  was  likely  to  encounter  constant 
defeats  in  Parliament  even  if  it  could  hang 
together  until  the  period  of  meeting.     He 
did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
divisions;   and  it  was  sufficient  to   lead 
him   greatly  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that 
assertion,  to  know  that  the  Members  of 
the  late  Cabinet  did  not  resign,  but  were 
dismissed.      The  House  had  been  told, 
that  they  would  be  defeated  in  the  mea- 
sures which  they  brought  forward;  but 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
sitting   on  the  opposite  benches  believe 
that   they   would    have  an    easier    task 
than    their    predecessors    in    office,    in 
bringing  forward  measures  which  would 
meet  with  the  approbalion  of  the  House  ? 
It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  majority, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  were 
sincere  Reformers,  and  the  people  were 
therefore  disposed  to  make  some  allowances 
for  them,  if  they  did  not  proceed  so  rapidly 
as  could  be  wishedi    It  bad  been  stated, 


that  the  late  Cabinet,  after  the  vanous 
changes  it  had  undergone,  and  af\er  its 
numerous   re-constructions,   had  lost  its 
efficiency,  and  did  not  continue  to  possess 
the  public  confidence.     He  (Mr.  Clay) 
denied  that  this  was  the  case.     This  cir- 
cumstance had  been  alluded  to  by  varioiis 
hon.  Members  ;  but  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  so  far  from  the  changes  which  bad 
been  alluded  to  havingdtminished  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  the  late  Adminis- 
tration, it  had  had  a  contrary  effect,  and 
this  opinion   had   been   confirmed   by  a 
recent  avowal  of  opinions  in  that  House 
by  a  noble  Lord.     He  believed  that  only 
one  opinion    prevailed    throughout    the 
country  as  to  the  late  change  in  the  Ad- 
ministration— namelv,  that  the  Ministers 
had  been  dismissed  because  they  were  de- 
termined  to   bring    forward   an   efficient 
measure  of  Reform  on  a  great  vital  ques- 
tion— on  a  question  on  which  the  late  Mi- 
nistry and  the  House  of  Commons  were 
agreed  in  opinion.    He  was  really  tempted 
to  ask,  did  they  still  retain  their  old  form 
of  Government — did  they  live  under  the 
Monarchy  of  England,  in  which  the  Crown 
could  only  act   by   responsible  advisers, 
who  were  answerable  for  their  conduct  to 
the   Representatives  of  the  people?   or 
were  they  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  people  of  some  neighbouring  countries  ? 
where  the  Government  was  conducted  by 
pulling  the  wires  of  a  set  of  ministerial  pup- 
pets.   He  need  not  say,  that  an  attempt  to 
establish  such  a  state  of  things  in  thiscountry 
would  not  be  endured  by  the  people  of 
England,  or  their  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    But,  perhaps  Minis- 
ters were  disposed  to  get  rid  of  so  trouble- 
some an  appendage  to  Government — per- 
haps they  intended  again  to  risk  a  disso- 
lution, and  it  was  possible,  after  two  or 
three  experiments  of  this  kind,  three  was 
the  number  of  experiments  for  which  there 
was  a  precedent,  that  they  might  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  House  of  Commons  alto- 
gether.    Such,  at  least,  was  the  result  to 
which  the  recent  most  unhappy  course  of 
policy  inevitably  tended.     When  he  re- 
collected that  the  late  Ministry  was  dis- 
missed untried,  and  before  any  instance  of 
malversation  had  been  brought  against 
them,  and  before  any  reason  bad  been 
assigned  which  could  justify  the  withdraw- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  Crown ;  and  also, 
when  he  remembered  that  the  late  House 
of  Commons  was  dismissed  for  no  other 
crime  than  placing  confidence  in  the  lalo 
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Administration ;  be  could  not  help  feeling, 
that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  had  been 
exercisea  in  a  manner  dangerous  alike  to 
the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  people, 
and  which  they  could  not  at  too  early  a 
period  stamp  with  the  decided  expression 
of  the  disapprobation  of  the  House  ;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  taiut  which  attached  to 
the  Cabinet  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  its 
elements  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  jus- 
tify the  withholding  the  confidence  of  the 
House.  The  only  ground  now  urged  for 
placing  such  confidence  was,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  altered  his  opinions.  He 
now  came  forward  and  asked  for  a  fair 
trial,  as  if  he  was  new  to  them  and  untried. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  would  sink 
his  brilliant  career — ^lie  would  wish  them 
to  forget  the  prominent  station  which  he 
had  filled  in  that  House  in  past  days,  and 
was  anxious  that  they  should  look  to  him 
as  to  a  man  who  was  untried  ;  he  was  not 
willing  to  recur  to  the  past  as  a  security 
for  the  future,  but  he  desired  that  they 
would  refer  to  his  future  conduct  for  what 
was  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
If,  however,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
willing  to  forget  his  past  conduct,  let  him 
not  suppose  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  follow  his  example.  It  would  be 
most  unfair  not  to  judge  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  he 
was  likely  to  do  from  what  he  had  already 
done.  There  was  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the 
advocates  of  Reform ;  and  whatever 
course  he  might  promise  to  pursue,  after 
what  had  occurred,  it  was  impossible, 
that  they  could  expect  measures  of 
adequate  and  efficient  Reform  from  him. 
It  had  been  stated,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  make  a  stand.  He  (Mr.  Clay) 
would  give  the  parly  opposite  some  credit 
for  making  a  stand,  if  they  had  ever 
shown  a  disposition  to  do  more.  They  had 
been  for  nearly  seventy  years,  with  little 
intermission,  in  the  possession  of  power, 
and  they  had  ever  been  making  what  they 
called  stands,  and  it  was  really  difficult  to 
say  which  of  their  stands  was  the  most 
disastrous  for  their  country.  Their  first 
stand  was  to  tax  the  American  Colonies ; 
their  next  stand  was  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  Government  of  France.  In  more 
recent  times  they  made  a  stand  against 
.  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts;  ttien  against  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion}  and   their  greatest  stand  of  all 


was  against  the  Reform  Bill.  They  now 
believed  that  they  were  in  a  situation 
to  make  a  new  stand ;  and  however  the 
subject  might  be  misrepresented  and  dis- 
guised, it  was  against  the  Reform  of  the 
sinecure  Church  of  Ireland,  that  they  were 
now  to  make  another  mischievous  stand. 
He  asked  the  House,  whether  this  inces- 
sant disposition  to  make  stands  did  not 
savour  less  of  statesman-like  prudence 
than  of  a  blind  and  unreasoning  instinct 
of  opposition  to  all  which  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enlargement  of  popular 
rights  ?  He  need  hardly  add,  that  to  such 
men  as  he  had  alluded  to,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  give  a  sincere  and  open,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  an  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion. The  party  with  whom  he  acted  had 
been  taunted  with  being  actuated  by  factious 
motives  by  Qentlemen  opposite.  No  man 
had  hitherto  kept  more  aloof  from  party 
than  himself,  but  these  were  circumstances 
under  which  Members  of  that  House  could 
iu  no  way  render  such  good  services  to 
their  Constituents  or  their  country  as  by 
combining  to  render  impossible  the  tenure 
of  office  by  those  to  whom  power  could 
not  be  safely  or  beneficially  intrusted. 
Complaints  had  been  made  of  a  com- 
bination of  all  parties  against  the  present 
Ministry ;  but  did  they  recollect  the  com- 
bination that  had  been  formed  against  the 
Administration  of  Lord  North  ?  All  the 
distinguished  men  of  that  time  joined  in 
opposition  to  that  Administration;  and 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  country 
If  the  warnings  of  Burke,  and  Fox,  and 
Pitt,  had  then  been  attended  to.  He  (Mr. 
Clay)  conscientiously  believed,  that  the 
reasons  were  as  cogent  to  remove  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  from  office,  as  they  were  to 
get  rid  of  the  Government  of  Lord  North. 
At  present,  they  had  more  to  look  to 
than  the  loss  of  extended  empire — they 
risked,  by  the  continuance  of  the  present 
Ministry  In  office,  the  severance  Jrom 
the  Crown  of  the  affections  of  the  people 
— which  the  present  Sovereign  had  pos- 
sessed in  a  stronger  degree  than  any  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  borough  he  felt  called 
upon  to  declare  his  opinions  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  large  body  of  intelligent 
voters  which  he  represented  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  feelings  against  the 
present  Government. 

Mr.  Creisett  Pelham  intended  to  vote 
for  thQ  Address,  as  he  thought  that  it  was 
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a  delicate  and  dangeroas  thing  to  interfere 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  He 
considered  it  to  be  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  prerogative  to  dissolve  the  Parliament 
as  to  dismiss  the  Ministers. 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley  remarked,  that  it 
was  singular  the  noble  Lord  who  moved 
the  Address  could  not  flatter  the  House 
with  a  prospect  of  unanimity,  on  topics 
of  vital  interest,  even  amongst  the  Mem- 
bers of  his  Majesty's  Government.  Where 
then  were  they  to  look  for  it  ?     This  want 
of  unanimity  obviously   arose   from  the 
Cabinet  being  constructed  of  heteroge- 
neous materials.      One  avowed   he   was 
8\nd  ever  had  been  a  Reformer ;  the  other 
had  lately  become  one ;  and  a  third  hated 
the  very  name  of  Reform,  like  the  hon. 
Member  for  Norwich,  whose  consistency 
was  remarkable  in  times  like  the  present. 
They  were  not  now  called  upon  to  say, 
whether  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  had 
been  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, or  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party.     It 
was  enough  to  know,  that  it  was  exercised 
in  defiance  of  those  principles  which  placed 
the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne, 
because   it  went  to  put  at  the  helm  of 
affairs  an  Administration  which  was  no- 
toriously obnoxious  to  the  people.   Where 
was  the  Parliament  to  lnok  for  the  real 
grounds    whereon    the   Crown    had   dis- 
missed the  late  Ministry  from  office  ?  He 
thought  they  would  do  right  to  look  for  it 
where  Mr.  Fox  in  a  parallel  case  sought  for 
it  in  1783,  when  he  said,  ''This  had  been 
the  most  barefaced  Government  ever  wit- 
nessed, accomplishing  by  the  irresponsible 
advice   of  merely  secondary  agents  and 
unimportant  individuals   under   Govern- 
ment, the  objects  of  setting  the  Crown  to 
stand  forth,  and  take  measures  directly  in 
defiance  of  the  people  and  the  Parliament.'' 
It  was  the  laudable  custom  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  this  place  to  tack  the  redress  of 
grievances  to  money  bills ;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  improve  upon  this 
custom,  and  not  even  entertain  the  question 
of  Supply,  till  it  had  ample  reparation  for 
the  injury  it  had  suffered.     He  repeated, 
not  even  entertain  the  question  of  Supply  ; 
yes,  he  trusted  the  House  would  not  even 
entertain  the  question   of  Supply,  until 
ample  atonement  had  been  made  for  the 
outrage  which  had  been  offered  to  the  coun- 
try. When  they  saw  that  there  had  been  a 
dismissal  of  a  Parliament  grateful  to  the 
people,  and  which  bad  been  elected  by  a 
full  and  free  constituency— when  they 


saw  that  without  any  apparent  ground  but 
party  reasons  that  Parliament  had  been 
dismissed,  it  was  their  imperative  duty  to 
demand   the    fullest  information  on  the 
subject,  and  to  require  the  advisers  of  a 
measure  so  fatal  to  the  Crown.     Was  it 
to  be  contended,  that  because  the  late 
Administration  did  not  give  satisfaction  to 
every  party  in  the  House,  that  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  their  dismission  ?  and  why 
in  this  unceremonious  way  they  should  be 
ejected  from  office  ? — an  unconstitutional 
act  which  has  astonished  the  whole  civil- 
ized world — and  that  one  individual,  too, 
should  occupy  for  some  time  all  the  im- 
portant offices  of  the  State?     Although 
he   (Sir  S.  Whalley)  acknowledged  the 
great  public  services  which  that  ilhistrioas 
individual  had  rendered  to  the  country, 
the  greatness  of  the  man  might  make  the 
example  more  dangerous ;  and  though  he 
had  abdicated  many  of  the  great  offices 
he  had  held,  and  so  did  another  great 
general  abdicate  the  dictatorship,  it  was  no 
less  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House  to 
denounce  the  act,  which  would  be  recorded 
on  the  page  of  history,  lest  otherwise  the 
precedent,  hallowed   by  time,  might   be 
acted  on  hereafter.     When  that  individual 
went  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  Co- 
lonial-office, and  from  the  Colonial-office 
to  the  Home-office,  he  must  have  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  his  Seals,   and  the 
load  of  his  diplomacy.     It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Administration  which  had  now 
joined  the  opposite  benches  to  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  looked  for  the 
confidence  of  the  House  or  of  the  coun- 
try.    If  they  took  the  declaration  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  they  would  learn  with 
astonishment,  but  with  joy,  that  not  only 
had  the  present  Administration   settled 
down  to  that  measure  which  they  had  so 
loudly  denounced  as  revolutionary  in  1832, 
and  *'  a  final  settlement  of  a  great  consti- 
tutional question,"  but  that  they   were 
prepared  to  carry  out  its  principles.     Ar- 
rayed as  he  was  with  those  pseudo-Re- 
formers on  that  side  of  the  House,  it  must 
be  grateful  to  the  late  Government  to  find 
their  policy  and  principles  were  likely  to 
find  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet  so  powerful 
an  advocate.     But  he  thought,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  conversion;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  his  character,  he  should  advise  the 
rifi^ht  hon.  Baronet  to  take  a  little  care  of 
his  political  consistency,  and  not  to  be  in- 
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duced  to  change  the  line  of  policy  which 
he  had  hitherto  so  ably  advocated.     He 
was  far  from  thinking  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  could  be  induced  by  the  love  of 
place  to  change  his  former  line  of  policy. 
He  said  this  with  perfect  sincerity t  for  he 
believed  that,  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
been  in  England,  he  would  not  have  been 
a  party  to  a  measure  which  was  so  likely  to 
end  in  defeat.     He  had  had  a  foretaste 
already  of  what  they  would  be  in  a  few 
days,  receiving  continually  recurring  ex- 
amples.    It  could  not  fail  tu  be  distasteful 
to  the  country  to  see  Gentlemen,  so  long 
hostile  to  the  measure  of  Reform,  now 
running  a  race  who  should  be  the  Brst  in 
that  measure,  merely  to  gain  public  opin- 
ion.    Persons  who  had  been  bitten  by  the 
tarantula,  it  was  said,  were  cured  of  the 
excitement  caused,    by    the   exercise  of 
dancing;    and    so,    he  supposed,   those 
who  had   been  newly  bitten  by  Reform 
would  be  trying   the  mazy  evolutions  of 
the  Reform  galopade.     He  had  thought, 
as  a  concession  had  been  made  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  country,  they  might  not  un- 
reasonably expect  a  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
hierarchy;  but  this  was  not  to  be  expected ; 
his  eyes  had  been  opened  by  the  composition 
of  the  Church  Commission,  and  even  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  at  all  by 
a  set  of  Gentlemen  who  had  so  loudly 
denounced  the  conduct  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  issuing  Commissions  on  no  less  im- 
portant subjects.     He  saw  nothing  in  the 
terms  of  his  Majesty's  Speech  which  gave 
him  any  conBdence.     If  he  saw  no  hopes 
of  a  satisfactory  and  full  Reform,  of  the 
application  of  such  a  large  measure  of 
Municipal  Reform  as  had  been  introduced 
in  Scotland  to  Ireland,  he  only  expressed 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
out  of  doors.     He  cordially  supported  the 
Amendment,  and  would  support  it  more 
cordially  if  it  had  been  more  warmly  and 
fully  expressed.    The  House  should  carry 
to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  their  opinion, 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  fatally  advised 
to  plunge  the  country  into  political  ex- 
citement, by  dissolving  a  Parliament  which 
had  given  no  substantial  ground  for  dis- 
trust.    It  had  been  darkly  intimated  by 
an  hon.  Member,  that  if,  by  the  vote  of 
this  House,  the  present  Government  was 
expelled  from  office,  he.  knew  not  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  that  line  of 
conduct.    Did  the  hon.  Member  mean  to 
.insinuate  that  they  would  again  be  sent 
to  their  constituents,  and  to  terrify  them 


with  a  threat  of  the  prerogative?  Was 
the  sword  of  Damocles  to  be  suspended 
over  their  heads  to  awe  them  into  submis- 
sion ?  If  so,  he  despised  all  such  threats. 
He  and  his  Friends  felt  secure  from  any 
such  attack,  shielded  as  they  were  in  the 
full  panoply  of  public  approval.  Lord 
Keeper  Williams  had,  in  a  similar  case, 
very  appropriately  reminded  Charles  1st., 
'*  that  the  love  of  your  Majesty's  people  is 
the  palladium  of  the  Crown.  Beware  of 
dissolving  this  Parliament,  for  if  your  Ma- 
jesty does,  surely  another  swarm  will  come 
forth  from  the  same  hive/'  And  Lord 
Clarendon  remarks,  that  after  the  Parlia- 
ment had  been  on  this  occasion  dissolved, 
a  change  was  observed  very  generally  in 
those  who  had  been  before  moderate  men, 
but  who  now  spoke  in  a  very  different  tone 
and  temper  both  of  men  and  things.  He 
warned  Ministers  against  attempting  to 
secure  to  themselves  power  by  urging  into 
reckless  measures  a  Monarch  who,  until 
now,  had  only  been  known  by  his  benevo- 
lent acquiescence  in  every  thing  which 
was  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  But  it 
would  well  become  the  present  servants  of 
the  Crown  to  count  the  cost  of  the  last 
dissolution,  and  set  against  it  how  much 
they  had  gained  numerically  by  the  late 
general  electionr  For  his  part  he  lived  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  present  Ministers 
hissed  off  the  stage.  The  object  of  these 
servants  of  the  Crown  was  to  dishonour 
the  Crown  by  severing  the  Sovereign  from 
the  people ;  the  object  of  which  he  and  his 
Friends  had  in  view,  was  to  make  him  the 
beloved,  glorious,  and  patriotic  Monarch 
of  a  happy  and  contented  people. 

Viscount  Castlereagk  would  meet  the 
hon.  Member  on  his  own  grounds.  The  in- 
telligence, the  rank,  and  property  of  the 
empire  responded  to  the  appeal  made  by 
the  King  at  the  recommendation  of  his 
Ministers.  He  was  not  merely  speaking 
from  his  own  knowledge,  but^from  what 
he  derived  from  other  source  of  inform- 
ation, to  which  no  doubt  or  discredit  could 
be  attached.  The  voice  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  loyalty  was  heard  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  part  of  Ireland  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  in  which  devotion 
to  the  Monarchy  and  the  settled  institu- 
tions of  the  State  was  a  practical  principle 
with  the  people.  The  people  of  England 
and  of  Ulster  had  testified  by  the  result  of 
the  elections  their  disposition  to  support 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  rights 
of  property,  the  blessings  of  social  order. 
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and  the  stability  of  the  State.  They  were 
called  on  to  exerciie  their  high  constitu- 
tional privileges  as  electors  at  a  critical 
period,  and  they  did  exercise  them  in  a 
way  that  showed  their  sense  of  their  value 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  issue.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir  S«  Whalley) 
illustrated  his  argument  by  the  story  of  the 
tarautula;  he  would  adopt  another  illus- 
tration and  express  a  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
caught  in  the  spider  webs  of  those  heteroge- 
neous  parties  who  would  form  an  unnatural 
confederacy  in  order  to  work  their  destruc. 
tion.  Asan  Irish  Member  he  was  glad  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  late  Government  and  the 
appointment  of  the  present,  for  he  believed 
great  and  beneficial  measures  would  result 
to  his  country  from  their  Administration. 
Something  was  necessary  .  to  be  done  to 
allay  the  fever  of  popular  discontent  and 
disaffection  that  was  wasting  her  energies 
and  maddening  her  people.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  some  practical  remedy  would 
be  adopted,  and  speedily  too,  to  set  the 
people  at  rest,  check  the  current  of  sedi- 
tious agitation,  and  remove  the  causes  of 
complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  It  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  put  aside  all  party 
feeling,  to  abandon  all  ground  of  personal 
differences  and  factious  animosity^  and 
induce  all  to  unite  in  support  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  The  measures  the 
Government  intended  to  propose  were  a 
guarantee  of  their  anxiety  to  advance  the 
tranquillitv  of  the  country.  The  question 
of  tithes  tney  were  about  to  adjust  satis- 
factorily and  finally,  consistently  with  a 
regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
That  question  which  had  been  such  a 
fertile  source  of  disturbance  would  be  set 
at  rest  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
surely  that  was  an  advantage.  The  people 
of  England  and  the  loyal  people  of  Ulster 
bad  shown  that  they  respected  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Monarch,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  his  Government;  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Ministers  and  the  Re- 
presentatives of  England  would  not  be 
borne  down  by  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He 
considered  it  incumbent  on  every  impartial, 
right-minded,  and  independent  man  to 
give  the  present  Ministers  a  fair  trial,  and 
he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  would  be  wanting  in 
his  duty  to  his  constituents  and  the  country 
if  he  did  not  give  them  his  assistance  and 
vote  for  the  Address. 

Mr.  Barry  would  not  have  troubled 
Ae  HQUse  but  for  tho  obfervations  of  the 


noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
represented  as  large  and  quite  as  intelli- 
gent a  constituency  as  did  the  noble  Lord. 
It  was  certainly  not  a  constituency  which 
had  entered  into  an  unnatural  coalition  to 
force  two  noble  Lords  upon  that  House, 
but  one  of  the  most  free  in  Ireland,  not 
hampered  by  landlords',  or  any  other 
extraneous  influence,  but  who  voted  by 
right  of  their  own  property,  freely  and 
without  coercion.  He  gave  them  no 
pledge;  but  at  the  hustings  he  made  a 
simple  declaration  of  his  hostility  to  the 
men  now  in  power,  and  that  was  enough 
to  secure  his  triumphant  return.  The  same 
want  of  confidence  in  those  men,  exhibited 
by  his  election,  was  felt  by  nineteen- 
tw^ntieths  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  founded 
upon  the  past  acts  of  those  men.  Talk  of 
a  fair  trial !  why,  had  they  not  been  on 
trial  for  twenty  years  last  past?  Their 
principles  were  detested  in  Ireland,  and  it 
was  only  necessary  in  that  country  for  a 
man  to  oiTer  himself  to  a  free  constituency 
in  and  upon  the  single  principle  of  hosti- 
lity to  the  present  Ministry,  to  be  returned. 
What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
men  they  had  employed  in  Ireland,  who 
were  sworn  Orangemen  ?  He  had  been 
told  that  he  was  a  Destructive.  He  was 
a  real  Conservative,  and  those  opposite 
the  real  Destructives.  He  wished  to 
drive  out  the  owls  and  bats  from  the  Bri- 
tish Ck>nstitution — ay,  and  the  rats  too. 
He  would  place  at  the  porch  of  the  Con- 
stitution an  Irish  wolf-dog,  with  the  Bri- 
tish lion ;  and  the  imperial  eagle  on  the 
house  top,  to  pounce  upon  the  enemies  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Kearsley^  addressing  himself  di- 
rectly to  the  Speaker,  observed,  that  it 
was  probably  expected,  that  he  rose  to 
avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
ofier  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  those 
compliments  upon  his  elevation  to  the 
Chair  which  were  so  justly  his  due.  That, 
however,  was  not  his  intention.  He  rose 
to  advert  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shaftesbury  (Mr.  Poulter), 
who  had  thought  fit  to  bring  up  an  angel 
from  below  to  influence  the  Debate.  Now 
what  he  had  to  say  was  this : — he  would 
most  cheerfully  give  his  vote  for  that  Being, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  take  the 
late  Pay- master  of  the  forces  and  all  his 
tag-rag-and-bobtail  away  to  sup  with  him 
that  night. 

Dr.  Bowring  denied,  that  the  represent- 
ation  made  by  hQn«  Members^  in  ibe  courM 
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of  the  Debate,  as  to  the  influence  pos- 
sessed by  the  present  Ministers  upon  the 
Continent,  and  the  advantage  of  that 
influence  to  this  country,  was  a  correct 
representation.  This  was  a  subject  which 
had  fallen  within  the  sphere  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  he  could  speak  with  confidence 
upon  it«  When  the  power  of  corruption 
was  broken  by  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  amid  the  shouts  of  concurring 
millions,  this  country  took  up  a  new 
position  in  the  civilized  world.  It  was  felt 
that  she  was  identified  with  the  progress 
of  liberty.  The  advent  of  the  present 
Ministry  to  power  had  totally  changed  the 
prospect ;  and  he  feared  that  opportunities 
had  been  lost  of  benefiting  the  country 
which  never  would  be  regained.  WHen 
called  upon  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  present  GoTcrnment,  he  could  only 
answer,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  enough 
of  the  past,  or  credulous  enough  as  to  the 
future,  to  place  power  in  such  hands. 
They  were  willing  to  recognize  the  Reform 
Bill.  Doubtless  they  were  as  an  historical 
fact ;  but  not  as  a  living  principle,  from 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  advocates  of 
that  measure,and  expected  by  the  people  of 
England,  that  much  benefit  was  to  accrue. 
His  Majesty  had  told  them,  that  the  di- 
plomatic relations  between  him  and  other 
courts  were  uninterrupted,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  harmony  prevailed. 
He  (Dr.  Bowring)  hoped  that  this  country 
was  looking  to  something  better  than  mere 
relations  of  friendship  and  diplomacy  be- 
tween kings,  princes,  and  courtiers.  Such 
alliances  were  not  durable.  No  alliances 
were  likely  to  be  permanent  which  were 
not  based  upon  the  broad  foundation  of 
national  interests  —  upon  the  common 
sympathies,  the  common  hopes,  and  the 
common  prosperity  of  nations.  Such  al- 
liances could  not  be  formed  by  an  anti- 
reforming  Ministry;  for  such  he  must  call 
a  Ministry  composed  of  men  who,  indivi- 
dually, and  as  a  party,  had  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  impediments  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  The  noble 
Lord,  Uie  Member  for  Ijverpool  (Lord 
Sandon),  seemed  to  have  delivered  him- 
self over  to  a  strange  delusion,  when  he 
said  that  this  country  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  despotic,  and  not  lost 
the  affections  of  the  free.  But  no  art 
wonld  amalgamate  hostile  principles,  and 
we  had  to  choose  between  (for  we  conld 
not  possess  both)  the  esteem  of  the  op- 
pressors or  the  oppressed.    Under  nmny  of 


the  despotic  and  nearly  barbarons  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  it  was  true,  there  were  to 
be  found  some  generous  and  freedom^seek- 
ing  men,  who  looked  to  the  course  of  events 
in  intelligent,  influential,  magnificent  Eng- 
land, as  the  guide  by  which  their  own 
eflbrts  in  the  cause  of  liberty  should  be 
directed.  He  desired  to  see  this  country 
afford  sources  of  hope  and  confidence  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  kingdoms  who 
were  endeavouring  to  better  their  institu- 
tions, for  he  was  satisfied  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  attained  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom for  ourselves,  we  were  interested  and 
encouraged  to  spread  thero  through  the 
world,  not  by  violent  interference,  but  by 
ennobling  example.  He  was  aware  that* 
in  certain  courts,  the  appointment  of  the 
government  would  be  hailed  with  shoots 
of  congratulation ;  but  he  would  not  on 
that  account  shrink  from  asserting  that, 
notwithstanding  the  homage  which  might 
be  paid  by  many  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
there  were  certain  Representatives  sent 
to  some  courts  who  were  neither  popular 
enough  to  have  their  nomination  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approval  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country,  nor 
wise  enough  to  aid  us  in  any  emergency 
in  which  the  interests  of  England  might 
be  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  those 
Governments  over  whose  proceedings  they 
were  appointed  to  watch.  [Calls  of 
"  Questimi.'*] 

Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw, 
and  the  Gallery  had  been  half  cleared, 
when 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to 
address  the  House* : — 1  feel,  Sir,  that  in  the 
situation  in  which  I  stand  upon  this  occasion, 
it  might  seem  to  arg^e  a  disrespect  towards 
this  House,  totally  alien  to  my  feelings,  if 
I  were  to  allow  this  debate  to  close,  and 
the  division  to  be  taken,  without  availing 
myself  of  the  opportunity  which  is  pre- 
sented of  giving  the  House  those  explana- 
tions which  have  been  required  during  the 
preceding4t8cussion.  However  my  opin- 
ion may  have  occasionally  differed  from 
many  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  address,  I  trust  that  I  have  never,  upon 
any  occasion,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
shown  a  disposition  to  treat  with  disre- 
spect any  portion  of  the  Members  of  this 
House, or  to  shrink  from  giving  an  explana* 

*  From  a  Pamphlet  published  by  Eoake  and 
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tion,  either  as  to  my  conduct  when  acting 
in  a  private  capacity,  or  when  called  upon 
as  a  Member  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  give  those  explanations,  or  to  express 
those  views,  which  in  the  performance  of 
my  public  duty  I  am  bound  to  submit  to 
the  House. 

I  shall,  therefore,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  trusting  to  the  continuance 
of  that  indulgence  which  in  former  Parlia- 
ments 1  have  so  frequently  experienced, 
and  relying  upon  their  consideration  of 
the  position  in  which  I  stand,  charged  as 
I  am  with  the  important  duties  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot — I  shall,  I  repeat,  under 
these  circumstances,  confidently  reckon 
upon  their  patient  and  indulgent  attention  ^ 
whilst  I  proceed  to  recapitulate  and  re- 
view the  matters  which  have  been  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  the  debate  —  the 
doubts  expressed,  and  the  explanations 
demanded. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  refer  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  present 
Government  was  constituted  ;  I  shall  de- 
fend the  course  which  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  advise  the  King  to  pursue  at  the 
period  of  its  formation  ;  and  give  accurate 
delineations  of  the  measures  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  introduce ;  those  explanations  the 
House  has  a  right  to  require,  and  I  should 
shrink  from  that  duty  which  is  imposed 
upon  me  if  I  did  not  avow  a  willing  dispo- 
sition to  aflTord  them.  I  stand  here  as  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown — placed  in  this 
situation  by  no  act  of  my  own — in  conse- 
quence of  no  dexterous  combination  with 
those  to  whose  principles  I  have  been 
uniformly  opposed,  and  with  whom  I  might 
frequently  have  made,  had  I  been  so  in- 
clined, a  temporary  alliance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarrassing  the  former  Govern- 
ment I  stand  here  in  fulfilment  of  a 
public  duty,  shrinking  from  no  responsi- 
bility, with  no  arrogant  pretensions  of 
defying  or  disregardmg  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  this  House,  yet  still  re- 
solved to  persevere  to  the  last,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  a  public 
man,  in  maintaining  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  and  in  fulfilling  those  duties 
which  I  owe  to  my  King  and  to  my 
country. 

In  vindication  of  the  course  which  I 
have  pursued,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
refer  to  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  Government,   I 

« 

have  been  asked  whether  I  would  impose 


on  the  King  in  his  personal  capacity,  the 
responsibility  of  the  dismissal  of  that  Go- 
vernment ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  I 
will  at  once  declare,  that  1  claim  all  the 
responsibility  which  properly  belongs  to 
me  as  a  public  man  ;  I  am  responsible  for 
the  assumption  of  the  duty  which  I  have 
undertaken,  and,  if  you  please,  I  am,  by 
my  acceptance  of  office,  responsible  for 
the  removal  of  the  late  Government.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  endeavour  to  transfer 
any  responsibility  which  ought  properly 
to  devolve  upon  me  to  that  high  and 
sacred  authority  which  the  constitution  of 
this  country  recognizes  as  incapable  of 
error,  and  every  act  of  which  it  imputes  to 
the  advice  of  responsible  counsellors.  But 
whilst  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  shrinking 
from  that  responsibility,  which  one  situ- 
ated as  I  am,  must  necessarily  incur ;  I 
must  at  the  same  time  unhesitatingly 
assert,  what  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  truth,  and  what  is  due  to  respect  for 
my  own  character, — namely,  that  I  was 
not,  and  under  no  circumstances  would  1 
have  been  a  party  to  any  secret  counselling 
or  instigating  the  removal  of  any  Go- 
vernment. But  although  I  have  not  taken 
any  part  in  procuring  the  dismissal  of  the 
late  Government,  although  I  could  not 
from  circumstances  which  are  notorious  to 
the  world,  hold  communication  with  any 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  act,  much  less  with  the  highest 
authority  in  the  State,  as  to  the  propriety 
or  policy  of  that  dismissal,  still  I  do  con- 
ceive that  by  the  assumption  of  office,  the 
responsibility  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  is  transferred  from  the  Crown 
to  its  advisers ;  and  I  am  ready — be  the 
majority  against  me  what  it  may — ^to  take 
all  the  responsibility  which  constitutionally 
belongs  to  me,  and  to  submit  to  any  con- 
spquences  to  which  the  assumption  of  that 
responsibility  may  expose  me. 

1  do  not,  then,  hesitate  to  express  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  the  act  by  which  the  last 
Government  was  removed  was  an  act  per- 
fectly justifiable.  I  will,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  this  proposition,  take  a  review  of 
the  state  of  the  country  for  some  time  past. 
Looking  back  to  the  meeting  of  the  Re* 
formed  Parliament  in  February,  1833,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Government  which 
was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  which  had  carriod  the  Reform 
Bill,  continued  in  a  successful  course  for  a 
certain  period.  Was  I  one  of  those  who 
refused  to  recognise  and  submit  to  the  great 
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change  which  had  then  recently  been 
e£^ted  ?  Was  I  not  the  first  to  avow,  in 
1833,  that  the  old  tactics  of  party  were  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  new  circumstances 
of  the  Government  of  the  country,  and 
that  I  would  give  my  support  to  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Grey  as  long  as  that 
Government  attempted  to  act  upon  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  in  maintaining — not  ex- 
cluding the  improvement  of  them  ?  Did  I 
seek  ror  opportunities  to  embarrass  that 
Government  ?  How  many  occasions  were 
there  of  which  I  might  not  have  availed 
myself,  if  I  had  been  solicitous  to  obtain 
power,  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Grey  ?  When  the 
House  of  Commons  determined  by  a 
vote  of  one  night  to  repeal  the  malt-tax, 
and  I  heard  that  that  vote  would  be  foL 
lowed  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp  from 
his  place  in  the  Government,  by  his  im- 
mediate resignation,  in  consequence  of  his 
declared  inability  to  concede  on  this  point 
to  the  demand  of  a  majority  of  this  House, 
consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic credit— -did  I  seek  any  plausible  pretext 
of  joining  those  who  were  upon  that  ques- 
tion opposed  to  the  Government,  and 
thereby  increase  its  embarrassment  ?  Did 
I  not  tender  my  advice  that  this  House 
should  reconsider  that  vote,  and  did  I  not 
share  the  unpopularity  of  rescinding  the 
resolution  for  the  removal  of  a  tax  to  which 
many  of  my  own  friends  were  decided  op- 
ponents. Again,  when  the  noble  Lord 
(Stanley),  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
brought  forward  the  measure  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  question  of  Slavery,  when 
the  noble  Lord  had  at  first  proposed  a  loan 
of  15,000,000/.  to  slave  proprietors,  and 
afterwards,  to  the  surprise  of  a  large  num. 
her  of  this  House,  as  well  as  the  public 
generally,  found  it  necessary  to  change  his 
proposition  into  a  grant  of  20,000,000/1, 
although  I  differed  from  the  noble  Lord 
as  to  that  measure  in  some  matters  of 
detail,  was  1  not  the  first  to  support  the 
noble  Lord  in  his  proposition  for  the  in- 
creased vote,  and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
persuade  the  House  of  Commons  to  sanc- 
tion it,  as  a  vote  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  measure,  and  deeply  involving  the  pub- 
lic honour?  During  the  whole  of  the 
years  1833  and  1834,  so  far  from  showing 
any  disposition  to  resume  power  by  a  com. 
bination  with  men  to  whose  principles  I 
was  more  opposed  than  to  those  of  the  Go- 
vernment, my  constant  efforts  were  directed 
to  maintain  that  Government  against  the 


attacks  of  opponents  more  eager  forinnova- 
tion  for  than  Ministers  themselves,  and  I 
have  ever  given  them  my  cordial  support  and 
assistance  upon  every  question  on  which 
the  course  of  the  Government  was  in  ac- 
cordance  with  my  own  principles. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  my  being  placed  in  the  position 
I  now  occupy.  In  May,  1834,  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Grey  lost  the  services  of 
those  of  its  Members  in  whom  the  country 
reposed  the  liighest  confidence,  and  it  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
Lord  Grey  was  so  sensible  of  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  from  the  secession  of  those 
colleagues  as  to  resolve  upon  retiring  from 
the  Administration  himself.  When  pre- 
vailed upon  to  retain  office,  Lord  Grey 
reconstructed  the  Government;  hut  he 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  loss  his  Ad- 
ministration had  sustained  from  the  re- 
tirement of  those  who  had  quitted  it,  and 
to  whose  assistance  he  had  attached  the 
greatest  importance.  He  was  also  aware 
of,  and  felt  most  srtongly,  the  embarrass- 
ments which  threatened  the  Government 
from  what  his  Lordship  called  *'  the  pre»- 
sure  from  without."  In  a  letter  to  Lord 
Ebrington,  Lord  Grey  said,— '  Founded 
'  on  the  principles  of  Reform,  the  present 
'  Administration  must  necessarily  look  to 
'  the  correction  of  all  proved  abuses.  But 
'  in  pursuing  a  course  of  salutary  improve- 
'  ment,  I  feel  it  indispensable  that  we  shall 
'  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  deliberation 
'  and  caution,  and  above  all,  that  we  should 
'  not  be  urged  by  a  constant  and  active  pres- 
'  sure  from  without  to  the  adoption  of  any 
'  measures,  the  necessity  of  which  has  not 
'  been  fully  proved,  and  which  are  not 
*  strictly  regulated  by  a  careful  attention 
'  to  the  settled  interests  of  the  country,  both 
'  in  Church  and  State.  On  no  other  prin- 
'  ciple  can  this  or  any  other  Administration 
'  be  conducted  with  advantage  or  safety.' 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  loss  of  the  four 
Cabinet  Ministers  who  seceded  on  the  oc- 
casion I  am  referring  to-^Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond — had  a  material 
tendency  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Lord 
Grey's  Government,  and  t4)  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  it  ?  However,  the 
Government  proceeded,  severe  as  was  the 
shock  it  had  sustained — ^but  scarcely  one 
short  month  elapsed,  before  Lord  Grey 
himself,  and  thoae  immediately  connected 
with  him,  Lord  Carlisle  and  Lord  Howick, 
retired  from  the  Administration.  It  was 
upon  that  occasion  that  his  Majesty,  anxious 
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alone  for  tbe  puUic  interests^  alanned  at 
these  repeated  secessions,  seeing  that  they 
proceeded^  not  from  hostile  combinations, 
but  from  internal  dissensions,  or  intrigues, 
expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  a  Go- 
vernment should  be  formed  upon  some 
new  foundation,  combining  men  of  difierent 
parties  in  the  public  service.  I  believe  it 
is  no  secret,  that  a  communication  was 
made  by  Loid  Melbourne,  at  his  Majesty's 
desire,  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley,) 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  myself,  with 
this  view.  I  feel  bound  to  state,  that  Lord 
Melbourne  discouraged  the  plan,  and  was 
not  desirous  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
entered  into,  because  his  Lordship  saw  no 
reason  to  hope  that  it  would  end  in  a  satis- 
factory result.  The  other  parties,  too,  I 
must  mention,  were  as  little  sanguine  as 
Lord  Melbourne,  that  by  the  means  pro- 
jected  an  efficient  and  permanent  Adminis- 
tration could  be  formed  ^at  that  period.  I 
refer,  however,  to  this  transaction,  as  show- 
ing how  deeply  sensible  his  Majesty  was  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  was 
involved,  and  how  anxiously  he  desired,  by 
every  means  within  his  control,  to  obviate 
those  difficulties.  The  Government  was 
again  reconstructed^— ^reconstructed  under 
the  anspices  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  but  I  now 
publicly  assert,  in  the  face  of  Parliament 
and  the  country,  that  the  foundation  of 
that  Government  rested  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  Lord  Althorp  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  that  the  consent  of  Lord  Althorp 
to  resume  these  functions  was  the  comer- 
stone  upon  which  the  Government  of  Lord 
Melbourne  was  built,  and  that  had  Lord 
Althorp  withheld  that  consent.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne would  not  have  attempted  to  ibrm 
an  Administration.  Let  me  also  refer  to 
the  public  declaration  of  Lord  Grey  as  to 
the  importance  of  Lord  A] thorp's  continu- 
ance in  office  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  Lord  Grey  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  communications  with  Mr. 
O'Connell  respecting  the  Irish  Bill:-— 'But 

*  this  new  state  of  affairs  deprived  me  of 
'  the  assistance  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
'  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  leading 
'  Member  of  the  Government  in  the  Com- 

*  mons,  the  individual  on  whom  my  chief 
'  confidence  rested,  whom  I  considered  as 
'  my  right  arm,  and  without  whose  assist- 
'  ance  I  felt  it  impossible  for  the  Govem- 
'  ment  to  go  on.  Former  breaches  had  con- 
'  stderably  weakened  the  Government,  this 
'  new  breach  placed  it  in  a  situation  in 
'  which  I  could  not  well  hope  to  retain 


^  my  place  at  its  head,  with  any  view  to 
'  serve  the  Crown  or  the  country  for  any 
'  useful  purpose.' 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  retire* 
ment  of  Lord  Grey  was  determined  by  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Althorp,  and  that  the 
basis  on  which  the  Melbourne  Administra- 
tion  was  founded,   was  this,    that  Lord 
Althorp  should  return  to  office,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  own  declared  wishes  and  in* 
clinations,  resume  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  Melbourne  Go* 
vemment  was  thus  constructed,  but   the 
Session,  though  nearly  at  a  close,  did  not 
terminate  without  a  difference  between  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the 
Irish   Tithe  Bill.     I  will  put  it  to   the 
House  whether,  under  such  circumstanoeSy 
it  was  not  perfectly  natural,  on  the  neoes* 
sary  retirement  of  Lord  Althorp  from  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  his 
Majesty  should  review  the  position  of  public 
affairs,  and  should  anxiously  consider  the 
question,  whether  he  should  continue  the 
Government,  shattered  as  it  was  to  its 
foundation,  or  seek  for  an  Administration 
constructed  on  a  new  basis  ?     Was  there 
any  hope  that  compensation  could  be  fonnd 
for  the  successive  losses  the  Reform  Go- 
vernment had  sustained— 4he  loss  of  Lord 
Stanley,  of   Sir  James  Graham,  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Lord  Ripon,  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  of  Lord  Grey,  and  lasUy,  of  Lord 
Althorp  ?  From  what  quarter  of  the  hoiixon 
did  the  ray  of  light  and  hope  proceed? 
If  there  were  a  chance  of  success  it  must 
have  been  in  the  single  expectation  of  the 
consistent  and  unanimous  support  which 
the  Government  would  receive  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  held  extreme  opinions  upon 
popular   questiona      But  what   hope    of 
support  had  the  Government   from  that 
quarter  ?     Was  it  not  the  fact,  that  it  was 
to  the  series  of  attacks  made  one  after  an* 
other  from  that  quarter  that  the  weakness 
of  the  Government  was  to  be  attributed  ? 
— Who  was  the  Member  of  the  new  Cabinet 
best  entitled  to  claim  support  from  the  po- 
pular party,  and  especially  from  the  poptUar 
party  in  Ireland  ?     Was  it  not  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  named  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  from  his  especial  connection  with 
Ireland?      Now  mark  the  indications  of 
gratitude  for  this  appointment,  and  the 
prospect  that  Lord  Duncannon  had  of  cor- 
dial support  from  the  only  party  on  which 
he  could  place  a  reliance.     On  the  1 1th  of 
October  last,  a  month  preceding  the  disso- 
lution of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government, 
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the  lion,  and  karncd  Member  for  Dublin 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Duncannon^ 
having  for  its  motto.  ''Hurrah  for  the 
Repe^/'  and  the  authority  given  for  the 
motto  was,  "  Wild  Irish  cry.'  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  that  letter : — '  My 
'  Lord^  I  write  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
'  anger,  more  in  regret  than  in  hostility. 
'  It  is  true  that  you  have  deceived  m&-«- 
'  bitterly  and  cruelly  deceived  Ireland,  but 
'  we  should  have  known  you  better.     You 

*  belong  to  the  Whigs,  and  after  four  years 
'  of  the  most  emaciating  experience  we 

*  ought,  indeed,  to  have  known,  that  Ire. 
'  land  had*  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
'  Whigs  but  insolent  contempt,  and  malig- 

*  nant  but  treacherous  hostility.'  This,  it 
might  be  supposed,  was  an  ebullition  of 
ardent  and  heated  eloquence,  delivered 
under  circumstances  of  strong  excitement ; 
but  no,  it  was  no  such  thing;  it  was 
written  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's calm  retreat  at  Derrynane  Abbey, 
and  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  in  the  most  tranquil  vein  possible. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  so 
himself.  'It  is,'  continued  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  'my  duty  tranquUly 
'  but  firmly  to  declare  to  the  people  of 
'  Ireland  that  they  have  nothing  to  expect 
'  from  you ;  that  you  are  as  deeply  steeped 
'  in  the  old  system  of  mis^vemment,  as  if 
'you  never  proclaimed  liberal  principles, 
'  and  that  we  must  have  a  change  of  men 
'  before  we  have  any  chance  of  a  change 
'  of  measures.  Still  I  do  confess,  I  have 
'  arrived  at  this  conclusion  with  regret.  I 
'  feel  nothing  of  the  passion  of  anger ;  I 
'  cherish  no  hasty  or  violent  resentment. 
'  But  I  do  feel  strongly  the  impulses  of 
'  that  duty  which  commands  me  to  struggle 
'  unremittingly  to  procure  for  Ireland  a 
'  domestic  Legislature,  where,  and  where 
'  alone,  a  sympathy  between  the  Irish  and 
'  their  rulers  can  originate  and  be  fostered.' 
So  much  for  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  respecting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Melbourne  Administration  and 
Lord  Duncannon,  whom  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  at  first  hailed  as  a 
most  popular  acquisition  to  that  Ministry. 
The  House  will  see  that,  according  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  own 
showing,  no  change  of  men  could  possibly 
prejudice  the  interests  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  was  so  bad,  that  even 
the  present  is  far  preferable  to  it,  and 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  him. 
self  is  bound,  therefore,  to  give  it  at  least 
comparative  support. 


And  now  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Getu 
tleman's  opinions  as  to  individuals  connected 
with  the  Melbourne  Administration.  In 
the  same  letter  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  the  following  passages  occur:— 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  Ireland  that  Earl 
Grey  should  have  retired,  if  he  has  left 
to  his  successors  the  same  proud  and  ma- 
lignant hatred  he  appeared  to  entertain 
towards  the  Irish  nation  ?  Are  the  re. 
presentatives  of  that  sentiment  predomi* 
nant  in  the  Cabinet?  I  know  that — (can 
I  believe  my  eyes  when  I  read  it  ?) — that 
Lord  John  Russell  cherishes  feelings  of  a 
similar  description.  Ireland  in  the  un- 
just and  disgraceful  scantiness  of  her  Re« 
form  Bil],  felt  deeply,  and  deplorably  felt, 
that  hostility.'  With  regard  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man  said,  '  I  know,  and  everybody  knows, 
that  Lord  Melbourne  wants  sufficient 
powers  of  mind  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  favourable  opportunities  afforded  him 
to  conciliate  the  popular  party — ^that  is, 
emphatically,  Ireland.  In  plain  truth, 
my  Lord,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  Lord 
Melbourne  is  utterly  incompetent  for  the 
hi^h  office  he  holds.  It  is  lamentable  to 
think  that  the  destinies  of  the  Irish  people 
should  depend  in  any  degree  on  so  in« 
efficient  a  person.'  Next  came  Lord 
Lansdowne,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  '  Lord  Lansdowne,  too,  is 
'  hostile  to  Ireland,  with  a  hatred  the  more 
'  active  and  persevering  because  he  is  bound 
'  by  every  obligation,  to  entertain  diametri. 
'  cally  opposite  sentiments.'  I  will  trouble 
the  House  with  but  one  quotation  more 
from  this  deliberate  and  tranquil  letter  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  Lord 
Duncannon: — 'On  this  account,  then,  I 
repeat  the  chorus  of  that  song  called 
"  The  Wild  Irish  Cry "—"  Hurrah  for 
the  Repeal."  You  are  a  much  better 
Repealer  than  I  am.  Your  conduct,  and 
that  of  your  colleagues,  has  made  more 
of  the  people  inveterate  for  repeal  than 
any  arguments  or  exertions  of  mine  could 
possibly  do.  Continue  to  govern  Ireland 
under  the  special  guidance  of  "  the  sage 
father  of  all  the  Hannibals,"  and  you 'may 
possibly  see  the  bench — ^but  no,  that  is 
ground  too  sacred  to  be  touched  in  public 
— bat  you  will  see  Ireland  sufficiently 
strong  to  laugh  to  scorn  every  malignant 
enemy,  whether  Whig  or  Orange  Tory.' 
Thus  had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
disposed  of  Lord  Duncannon  r  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Plunkett, 
and  lastly  Lord  Melbourne  himself.    Is 
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it  not  then  clear  to  demonstration  that  the  | 
Melbourne  Cabinet  had  not  the   faintest 
hope  of  support  from  that  party  on  which 
its  main  reliance  must  have  been  placed. 

Lei  me  then  again  ask,  whether  it  were 
unnatural  or  unreasonable  for  his  M^esty, 
in  considering  the  component  parts  of  that 
Administration,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
being  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  weakened 
as  it  had  been  by  the  loss  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  Grey  Govern- 
ment, and  further  embarrassed  by  the  re- 
currence of  that  event,  and  which  had 
caused  Lord  Grey's  retirement,  and  would 
have  prevented  Lord  Melbourne  from  form- 
ing any  Administration  at  all — namely,  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Al thorp  and  his  re- 
moval from  the  House  of  Commons — let 
me,  I  say,  ask  whether  it  was  at  all  sur- 
prising that  his  Majesty  should  doubt  the 
propriety  of  continuing  the  reins  of  Go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  men  who,  three 
months  before,  rested  their  exclusive  hope 
of  success  on  the  aid  of  Lord  Althorp. 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  was  no  party 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  removal  of 
the  former  Government,  never  having 
either  advised  or  even  contemplated  it ;  yet 
T  feel  that  the  acceptance  of  office  does  im- 
pose upon  me  a  iiill  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility which  my  noble  Friend  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  has  contracted.  I  am  now 
here  to  answer  under  that  responsibility.  If 
my  noble  Friend  has  acted  unconstitu- 
tionally— if  my  noble  Friend  has  done  any 
thing  wrong  in  his  assumption  of  the 
Government,  I,  by  my  subsequent  accept, 
ance  of  office,  have  contracted  in  an  equal 
degree,  the  responsibility  thus  incurred. 
It  has  been  said,  that  it  was  a  most  grievous 
crime  and  a  dangerous  precedent  for  any 
one  man  to  monopolize  so  many  offices.  My 
first  answer  to  this  assertion  is,  that  there 
is  nothing  unconstitutional  in  a  man  holding 
two  offices,  and  that  the  propriety  of  their 
tenure  depends  upon  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  intention  with  which  they 
are  accepted.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  it 
is  true,  held  the  offices  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
had  the  power,  in  the  last  capacity,  of 
performing  all  the  duties  connected  with 
either  the  Foreign,  Colonial,  or  Home 
Offices.  The  delivery  to  him  of  the  Seals 
of  the  Home  Office  conferred  upon  him 
the  right  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
the  other  two  departments  —  the  right 
to  advise  the  Crown  on  foreign  and  colo. 
nial   matters,  contracting,  of  course,  all 


the  responsibility  which  might  attach  to 
such  advice.  There  might  be  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  assumption  of  all  these 
powers  by  one  individual,  but  such  an 
assumption  is  not  unconstitutional.  It 
is  the  constant  practice  that  the  secretary 
of  one  department  acts  for  the  secretary 
of  another,  during  intervals  of  recreation, 
or  periods  of  sickness;  but  I  will  not 
rest  the  defence  of  my  noble  Friend  on  any 
ground  so  narrow.  My  noble  Friend  as- 
sumed the  double  offices  from  the  purest 
motives, — ^from  his  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  public  service.  He  had 
assumed  them — not  with  the  intention  of 
arrogating  to  himself  the  supreme  powers 
of  the  State,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of 
mere  temporary  occupation,  with  a  view  lo 
deliver  up  those  powers  in  their  full  in- 
tegrity to  another.  The  noble  Lord  (the 
Member  for  Yorkshire)  has  stated  that  this 
assumption  was  perfectly  new  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  has  said  (I  believe  I 
have  taken  down  the  noble  Lord's  words 
correctly)  that  if  there  should  be  an  old 
Whig  of  the  Rockingham  school  now  alive, 
the  hairs  of  that  old  Whig  would  stand  on 
end  on  hearing  that  one  man  had  assumed 
two  such  offices  as  those  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  But 
I  shall  show  that,  in  the  good  times  of 
Whig  predominance,  an  instance  occurred 
when  an  assumption  of  equal  powers  took 
place  in  order  to  defeat  the  Jacobite 
party,  and  obstruct  the  views  of  the  Pre- 
tender. The  noble  Lord  is  well  read  in 
history,  and  is  doubtless  acquainted  with 
the  events  which  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  noble  Lord 
may  perhaps  recollect  that  a  short  time 
previously  to  her  death  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
had  been  removed  from  power,  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke  speculated  upon  the  assumption 
of  supreme  authority,  and  upon  the  means 
of  constituting  a  Government  consonant 
to  his  own  views.  The  historian  thus 
narrates  the  circumstance  under  which  one 
individual  did  assume  many  high  trusts, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  principles 
of  the  Tories,  and  the  views  of  the  Jacobite 
party.  "  Lord  Bolingbroke  employed  this 
awful  interval  (the  sickness  of  the  Queen) 
in  regulating  his  political  arrangements, 
and  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  seiKed 
upon  all  the  true  friends  and  well-wishers 
of  the  countiy.  The  Whigs,  however, 
were  not  inactive,  the  indisposition  of  the 
Queen  increased,  and  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  sitting  at  the  Palace  of 
Kensington,  began  to .  make  prompt  and 
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effectual  arrangements.  The  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  was  present^  and  saw  the  crisis 
had  now  arrived  when  a  decisive  course 
must  be  adopted,  aided  by  the  support  of 
the  Hanoverian  party.  The  Dukes  of 
Argyll  and  Somerset  entered  the  Council- 
chamber,  and  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer 
was  filled  up,  the  Council  recommending 
to  the  Queen  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  as 
the  fittest  person  for  that  office.  The 
Queen  delivered  to  him  the  white  staff, 
desiring  him  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  her 
people.  The  same  afternoon  Lord  Somers 
shook  off  his  bodily  infirmities,  and  re- 
paired to  Kensington,  accompanied  by 
several  Privy  Councillors  of  his  party. 
The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  desired  to  return 
to  the  Queen  the  Lt)rd  Chamberlain's 
stafiT,  but  she  directed  him  to  keep  both,  so 
that  he  was  possessed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  of  three  of  the  greatest  posts  in  the 
kingdom,  namely,  those  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland."  Was  there  a 
whisper  of  objection  to  this  on  the  part  of 
Whig  authorities?  Did  Lord  Somers  de- 
nounce the  act  as  unconstitutional?  On 
the  contrary,  he  sanctioned  it  by  his  pre- 
sence !  It  was  the  urgency  of  the  crisis, — 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  act  that  vindi- 
cated it,  and  extracted  all  the  danger  from 
the  precedent.  Apply  the  same  principles 
to  this  case.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  offered  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister 
at  a  time  of  great  difficulty.  He  believed 
it  better  for  the  interests  of  the  King  and 
of  the  country,  that  that  post  should  be 
occupied  by  another  person,  and  that  per- 
son was  not  in  England.  The  noble  Duke 
stated  in  his  letter  to  me,  that  he  had  ad- 
vised the  King  to  send  for  me  as  his 
Majesty's  Prime  Minister,  and  that  he  had 
determined  to  assume  certain  offices  him- 
self, because  he  thought  nothing  would  be 
90  unfair  as  to  ask  me  to  take  upon  myself 
the  management  of  an  Administration,  the 
whole  of  which  had  not  been  left  to  my 
formation  ;  and  further,  that,  if  he  ap- 
pointed other  individuals  to  exercise  the 
high  duties  of  those  offices,  I  might  prob- 
ably be  under  an  embarrassment  in  ad- 
vising the  King  to  remove  them.  It  was 
to  obviate  such  an  embarrassment  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  to  leave  the  appointments  to 
myself  unfettered,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington thought  it  better  for  the  Crown, 
and  fairer  to  me  to  make  an  arrangement 
in  its  nature  and  character  temporary.  So 
much  for  that  question. 

VOL.  XXVL  {i?;it} 


I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  Parliament.  I  have  been 
asked  whether  I  take  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  proceeding?  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  I  answer  that  I  do 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  the 
dissolution.  The  moment  I  returned  to 
this  country  to  undertake  the  arduous 
duties  now  imposed  upon  me,  I  did  de- 
termine that  I  would  leave  no  constitu- 
tional effort  untried  to  enable  me  satisfac- 
torily to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in 
me.  I  did  fear  that  if  I  had  met  the  late 
Parliament,  I  should  have  been  obstructed 
in  my  course,  and  obstructed  in  a  manner, 
and  at  a  season,  which  might  have  pre- 
cluded an  appeal  to  the  people.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  assign  reasons  for  this 
opinion.  Was  it  not  the  constant  boast 
that  the  late  Parliament  had  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  late  Government  ?  And 
why  should  those  who  declare  they  are 
ready  to  condemn  me  without  a  hearing, 
be  surprised  at  my  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  another,  and  a  higher,  and  a  fairer 
tribunal — the  public  sense  of  the  people  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  specious  reasons  which 
have  been  usudly  assigned  for  the  disso- 
lution, I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
whenever  there  has  occurred  an  extensive 
change  of  Government,  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  has  followed.  In  the  year 
1784,  a  change  took  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
dissolution  took  place.  Again,  in  1806, 
when  the  Administration  of  Lords  Grey 
and  GrenviUe  was  formed,  the  Parliament, 
which  had  only  sat  four  years,  was  shortly 
after  the  assumption  of  power  by  those 
Noblemen  dissolved.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion urged,  that  a  negotiation  with  France 
having  failed,  it  became  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  sense  of  the  countryi  but  I  never 
will  admit  that  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tion with  France  could  constitute  any  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  the  dissolution  of  a 
Parliament  which  there  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  was  adverse  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  or  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiation.  In  the  year 
1807>  another  change  took  place  in  the 
Government  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Perceval 
to  power,  and  then  again  a  dissolution  im- 
mediately took  place.  In  the  year  1830, 
Earl  Grey  was  called  into  office  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  shortly  after  the  vote  in 
committee  on  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Parlia- 
ment whicli  had  been  elected  in  1 830,  was 
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dissolved  in  1831.  Hence  iti^pears  that^ 
in  the  cases  of  tlie  four  last  extensive 
changes  in  the  Government,  those  changes 
have  heen  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
then  existing  Parliament  The  present, 
however,  I  believe  to  be  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
ever  proceeded  to  record  its  dissatisfaction 
at  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dis- 
solution. 

I  have  been  told,  and  indeed  it  has  been 
implied  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
although  I  might  have  been  no  party  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  late  Ministry  and  al- 
though I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  in. 
tention  to  dismiss  it,  yet  that  I  ought  to 
have  advised  the  Throne  to  recall  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  that  I 
should  have  considered  myself  disqualified 
from  undertaking  the  Government  of  the 
country.     The  whole  ground  of  objection 
to  my  possession  of  power  is  this,  that,  in 
consequence   of  the  revolution  in   power 
ivhich  lias  taken  place,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  acting  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  Reform  Bill, — I  am  unfit  to  be  in 
office,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  declined 
it.   But  I  have  never  considered  the  Reform 
Bill  to  be  a  machine,  the  secret  springs  and 
working  of   which    are  only    known    to 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  constructed,  or 
that  its  effect  is  to  be  tl\e  exclusion  of 
any  portion  of  the  King's  subjects  from 
their  Monarch's  service.     No  sacrifice  of 
principle   was  required  from   me  by  the 
King;   on  the  contrary,  I  was  desired  to 
form  an  Administration  such  as  seemed  to 
myself  best  for  the  public  service,  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  I  conceived  most  likely  to 
advance  the  public  interests ;    and  I  will, 
therefore,  ask  any  man  outside  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  and  free  from  the  contagion  of 
party,  whether  he  would  not  entertain  a 
mean  opinion  of  me,  had  I,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances^  said  to  the  King, — "  I  feel  for 
your  difficulties,  but  I  decline  your  service ; 
I  never  can  propose  measures  that  will 
satisfy  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  there- 
fore advise  you  to  resort  to  some  other 
quarter  for  assistance." 

It  has  been  urged  against  me,  that  I 
and  those  with  whom  I  have  acted  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  were  at 
constant  variance  with  the  Reform  Go- 
vernmente  of  Earl  Grey  and  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  that  we  have  contended 
against  those  Administrations  which,  it 
was  assumed,  were  supported  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Reformers.     Upon  tliis 


head  there  has  been  much  declamadon^ 
which  is  certainly  more  captivating  thao 
facts,  but  facts  are  a  little  more  con- 
clusive as  evidence,  and  I  will  refer  to 
certain  notorious  facts — facts  upon  record 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  question 
wliether  or  not  I  have  acted  as  was  alleged, 
in  constant  opposition  to  the  Reform  Go- 
vernments, and  in  continued  hostility  to 
the  united  body  of  Reformers.  I  reject 
with  scorn  the  doctrine,  that  because  a 
public  man  resisted  the  Reform  Bill—* 
resisted  a  great  change  in  the  balance 
of  political  power,  and  in  the  constitution 
of  the  governing  body — he  must  be  placed 
under  a  ban  of  perpetual  exclusion — de- 
nounced as  an  alien  from  the  institutions  of 
his  native  land,  and  disqual  ified  for  public  ser- 
vice as  the  patron  of  corruption  and  abuse. 
This  convenient  doctrine  is  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
has  been  divided  into  two  parties — the  ad- 
vocates and  the  opponents  of  the  Reform- 
ing Government.  A  reference  to  facta 
will  show  that  such  has  not  been  the  case, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I,  an  anti-Re- 
former, so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  concerned,  have 
been  the  supporter  of  the  Government,  and 
that  it  is  the  Reformers  themselves  who 
have  opposed  them.  To  establish  the  truth 
of  this  I  will  review  the  principal  domestic 
questions  which  have  been  discussed  since 
the  first  meeting  of  the  reformed  Par- 
liament in  Feb.  1833.  On  the  meeting  of 
that  Parliament  an  Amendment  was  moved 
on  the  Address — the  "  bloody  and  brutal 
address,"as  it  was  called  by  the  Member 
for  Dublin.  The  Government  resisted  that 
Amendment;  I  supported  them,  and  was 
one  of  a  very  large  nuyority.  On  the  first 
reading  of  the  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill, 
the  Government  were  opposed  by  many, 
but  I  supported  them.  Next  came  Mr* 
Attwood's  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  ge- 
neral distress ;  there  I  supported  the  Go- 
vernment. So  also  on  Mr.  Harvey's  motion 
relative  to  the  Publication  of  the  Lists  of 
Divisions;  on  Mr.  Grote's motion  upon  the 
vote  by  Ballot ;  and  on  Mr.  Rippon's  mo- 
tion for  the  Exclusion  of  the  Bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Government 
opposed  also  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax«  and 
I  lent  them  my  assistance.  On  the  motion 
for  the  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  for 
a  substitution  of  a  Property-tax  in  lieu  of, 
the  duties  on  malt ;  on  the  grant  of  pe- 
cuniary relief  to  the  Irish  Clergy ;  on  Mr. 
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Tennysoft's  motion  for  the  xepeal  of  the 
Septennial  Act;  on  Mr,  Harvey's  second 
motion  upon  the  Pension  List;  on  Sir 
William  Ingilby's  resolution  for  the  Re- 
duction of  the  Malt-duties ;  on  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's proposition  relative  to  impress- 
ment ;  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  the  Corn- 
laws  i  on  Lord  Althorp*s  proposition  with 
respect  to  the  Church-rates;  on  Mr. 
O'Connell's  motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union^-on  every  one  of  these  occasions  I 
have  found  myself  in  dose  connexion  with 
the  Government^  and  lending  them  my 
most  earnest  and  xealous  assistance  and  sup- 
{>ort. 

Now  take  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count.    I  have  differed  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  into  the   Universities ;    and  I 
had  also  the  serious  misfortune  to  difler 
from  them  on  the  motion  for  a  Committee 
for  the  persecution  of  Baron  Smith.    I  vo- 
ted also  against  them  on  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities,   and  i^ainst 
Lord  Althorp*s  proposition  to  make  Bank- 
notes above  the  value  of  51.  a  legal  tender. 
Now   strike  the  halanoe.      Look  at    the 
questions  on  which  I  have  supported,  and 
those  on  which  I  have  opposed  the  Reform 
Government— -compare  their  number,  com- 
pare their  relative  importance,  and  then 
decid^-^whether  I  or  the  ultra-Reformers 
were  the  parties  differing  the  most  in  views 
and  principles  from  the  Government  of 
Lord  Grey.    At  the  same  time  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  declare,  that  I  will  not  try  to  con- 
ciliate the  support  of  the  House  by  any 
false  professions.    After  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Dill  I  saw  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place;  that  there  had  been  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  possession  of  power, 
and  that  necessarily  there  must  be  on  the 
part  of  public  men,  who  meant  honestly  by 
their  country,  a  spirit  of  accommodation  in 
their  public  course  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  Grovemment.     I,  however,  can- 
not say  that  I  intend  in  power,  or  as  a  con- 
dition on  which  to  retain  power,  to  adopt 
any  course  diffbring  in  principle  from  that 
which  I  punsued  in  opposition,  subsequently 
to  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  Reform.    On 
questions  in  which  1  opposed  the  late  Go- 
vernment I  intend  still  to  maintain  the 
principles  which  actuated  that  opposition. 
I  do  not  mean  to  vote  for  a  compulsory  ob- 
ligation on  the  Universities  to  admit  Dis. 
senters  within  their  walls,  but  will  leave 
that  question  to  be  determined  by  the  Uni- 
versities themselves.    I  also  intend  to  main- 


tain the  same  principles  on  which  I  acted 
with  reference  to  the  Church  Temporalities 
Bill,  and  I  will  not  consent  to  the  diver- 
sion of  Ecclesiastical  property  to  other  than 
Ecclesiastical  purposes.  If  I  differ  from 
the  majority  of  the  House,  I  regret  it ;  1 
differ  from  them  with  respect,  but  I  will 
not  make  the  sacrifice  of  my  opinions  on 
the  two  points  to  which  I  have  referred  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  their  favour  or  their 
support.  I  am  no  apostate ;  I  am  not  de- 
viating from  any  principles  which  I  have 
ever  professed.  The  rule  of  my  conduct  in 
office,  will  be  that  which  I  have  taken  for 
my  rule  out  of  office,  to  make  no  sacrifice 
of  public  principle,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  to  stand  in  fruitless  opposition  to  the 
operation  of  changes  in  our  institutions,  the 
making  of  which  I  certainly  deprecated, 
but  which  when  made  I  was  among  the 
first  to  recognise  as  final  and  irrevocable. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  allow  me  to 
take  a  view  of  the  measures  indicated  by 
the  King's  Speech,  as  those  hereafter  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Government,  and  to  afford 
the  House  the  explanation  respecting  them 
which  has  already  been  requiied  of  me.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  am  trespassing  on  your 
attention  at  a  length  which  may  become 
wearisome  to  your  patienoe>  but  I  trust 
that  vou  will  make  allowance  for  the  situa- 
tion m  which  I  am  placed,  and  that  your 
possible  disinclination  to  hear  me  as  a  pri. 
vate  individual  will  not  apply  to  me  as  a 
Minister  of  State.  The  first  point  noticed 
in  the  King's  Speech,  is  our  relations 
with  foreign  princes  and  states.  The  Go- 
vernment declares  its  earnest  desire  to  cul- 
tivate the  relations  of  amity  with  them. 
The  Government  states,  that  they  enter- 
tained confident  expectations  of  beingable 
to  maintain  the  blessings  of  peace.  They 
already  see  a  tendency  to  increased  confi- 
dence in  the  British  Ministiy,  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  great  powers  6£  Europe,  and 
that  confidence  has  been  manisfested  by 
the  commencement  of  a  reduction  in  the  mi- 
litary establishments  of  two  of  them.  I  aL 
lude  to  the  fact,  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
have  both  begun  to  reduce  their  military 
force— •the  one  in  her  Italian,  the  other  in 
her  Rhenish  provinces.  It  has  been  ar« 
gued  on  the  other  side,  that  it  is  an  ill 
omen,  a  positive  evil,  that  the  military  Go- 
vernments of  the  Continent  should  have 
any  confidence  in  the  Ministry  of  England. 
There  might  be  some  foundation  for  this  if 
the  Ministers  had  contracted  any  engage- 
ments with  those  Governments  which  could 
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bind  them  to  depart  from  the  true  princi. 
pies  of  British  Policy^  and  from  their  dis- 
inclination to  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.     We  have  con- 
tracted no  such  engagements,  but  we  are 
proud  of  the  confidence  of  foreign  powers, 
and  wish  to  maintain  their  good  will.   And 
I  must  say,  that  nothing  is  more  unfortu. 
nate  than  the  course  occasionaUy  pursued 
in  this  House  of  loading  with  personal  ob* 
loquy  and  the  severest  vituperation  those 
who  possess  the  chief  authority  in  countries, 
whose  cordiality  it  is  our  interest  to  culti- 
vate, even  though  they  are  governed  by  in- 
stitutions less  free  than  our  own.     What 
inconsistency  is  there  in  maintaining  the 
principles  of  a  free  Representative  Govern- 
ment, and  yet,  disregarding  the  difference  I 
of  our  institutions,  in  cultivating  friendship 
with  despotic  powers?  It  would  be  well  if 
those  Gentlemen  who  profess  liberal  prin- 
ciples  would   imitate   the  example   of  a 
country  with  institutions  more  liberal  even 
than  our  own — I  mean  the  United  States, 
which  sees  no  inconsistency  and  no  derelic- 
tion of  principle  in   courting  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  states,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  about  their  forms 
of  government.    What  advantage  is  there, 
I  would  ask^  in  alienating  foreign  Sove- 
reigns from  us  by  reflections  which  irritate 
their  feelings,  but  do  not  diminish  their 
power^  and  which  prevent  us  from  exer- 
cising a  friendly  and  salutary  influence 
over  their  councils?    But  it  is  said  that 
this  increasing  confidence  in  the  British 
Government  on  the  part  of  certain  foreign 
powers  must  be  owing  to  oar  alienation 
from  our  powerful  neighbour  and  ally — 
France.     Now,  why  should  that  suspicion 
be  entertained  against  the  present  Govern, 
ment  ?  Who  was  the  first  to  confirm  the 
nascent  power  of  Louis  Philippe  by  an  un. 
hesitating  acknowledgment  of  it,  but  the 
Duke  of  Wellington?     Why  should  this 
Grovemment  view  with  jesdousy  the  in. 
creasing  prosperity  of  France  ?  Why  should 
it  repine  at    advances    in  improvement, 
which  re-act  upon  our  own  welfare,  or 
entertain  a  lurking  feeling  adverse  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  cordial  good  under- 
standing with   France>  on  which,  in  my 
conscience,  1  believe  the  peace  of  Europe 
mainly  depends. 

The  next  point  noticed  in  the  King's 
Speech  is  the  necessity  of  economy.  Mi- 
nisters state  the  fact,  that  the  estimates 
of  this  year  will  be  the  lowest  that  has 
been  known  since  the  peace  of  1815.  The 


fact  being  so,  they  have  stated  it,  but  not 
with  an  invidious  comparison  between  their 
acts  and  those  of  the  former  Government. 
They  do  not  claim  the  reduction  as  their 
exclusive    credit.      They   wish  it  to    be 
shared  with  the  Government  whidi  pre« 
ceded   their  own ;   and  as   that   Govern- 
ment, in  its  financial  statement,  had  the 
liberality  to  admit  the  economy  enforced 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  former 
Administration,  so  the  present  Government, 
in  its  estimates,  has  the  liberality  to  admit 
that   it    only    continues  to   act    in    fur. 
therance  of  the  economical  principles  en. 
forced  by  the  preceding  Government.    But  ' 
at  any  rate,  the  statement  of  this  fact  is  an 
answer  to  those  who  said,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Conservative  Grovemment  would 
lead  to  increased  expense  in  all  our  estab. 
lishments.      Comparing   the  estimates  of 
the  present  year   with  those   of  the  last 
I  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  a  reduction,  consist- 
ent with  the  due  execution  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  to  the  extent  of  500,000/.    For 
that    Ministers    claim    not    an    exclusive 
credit — ^it  arises  less  from  the  reduction  of 
establishments  than  from  the  enforcement 
of  those  wise  principles  of  economy  which 
were  first  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  late 
Administration. 

I  will  now  shortly  advert  to  the  measure 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  lliere  has 
been  an  impression  that  the  success  of  that 
great  measure  will  be  impeded  by  the 
restoration  of  the  present  Ministry  to 
power.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  en- 
tertained the  sanguine  expectations  respect- 
ing its  eventual  success  that  has  been 
entertained  by  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  if  ever  men  were  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  be  scrupulous  in  promoting 
the  success  of  that  great  measure  of  philan- 
thropic benevolence,  the  present  Ministers 
are  under  that  obligation,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  have  been  less  sanguine 
than  its  authors.  And  what  has  been  the 
practical  course  which  Ministers  have  pur- 
sued respecting  it  ?  So  far  have  they  been 
from  seeking  any  advantage  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  different  appointments  in  the 
Colonies,  that  their  first  resolution  has  been 
to  continue  in  their  post  all  the  Governors 
appointed  under  the  late  Administration. 
Those  Governors  being  appointed  hy  that 
Administration,  are  cognizant  of  its  in- 
tentions, and  are  therefore  probably  the 
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best  instrum^to  for  iteitying  those  inten- 
tions into  effect.  Lord  Sligo^  for  instance^ 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica.     The  first 


18 


thinff  which  Lord  Aberdeen  did  upon  his 
appointment  to  office^  was  to  write  to  that 
noble  Lord>  and  to  request  him  to  remain 
in  his  situation,  as  he  was  cognizant^  from 
personal  communication,  of  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  late  Government.  The 
present  Government  has  sent  out  addi- 
tional Magistrates  to  some  of  the  Colonies 
(the  only  instance  in  which  it  has  incurred 
expense  without  the  knowledge  of  Parlia- 
ment) but  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  such  a  pro- 
ceedings as  the  object  of  it  is  to  further 
the  success  of  that  great  measure  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 

It  has  been  said  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  is  in  its  terms  vague  and  incon- 
clusive; that  it  is  couched  in  the  usual 
indefinite  language ;  and  that  it  leaves  Par- 
liament uncertain  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done«  Now,  of  all  the  Speeches  which 
have  ever  been  delivered  from  the  Throne^ 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  this  is  the  most 
precise  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Govem- 
nienti  and  as  to  the  measures  which  it  is 
intended  to  propose.  I  wish  the  House  to 
recollect,  that  I  returned  from  the  Continent 
on  the  1 0th  of  December,  and  that  1  am 
now  speakine  on  the  24th  of  February.  It 
is  no  slight  labour  in  the  interim  to  have 
constituted  a  Ministry,  and  to  have  given 
the  reqtiisite  consideration  to  such  measures 
as  are  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  Among  the  first  of  them,  in 
point  of  ui^ncy,  is  the  state  of  the 
Tithe  question  in  Ireland.  Government 
will  propose  a  measure  for  its  final  and 
equitable  adjustment  For  the  commu- 
tation of  tithe  in  England  and  Wales, 
Government  is  also  prepared  with  a 
measure.  For  the  administration  of  j  ustice 
in  Ecclesiastical  causes.  Government  in- 
tends to  adopt  a  Bill,  founded  on  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  former  Government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  a  Bill  of  which  subsequently 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cumberland  has 
been  the  chief  promoter ;  a  Bill  which  will 
destroy  all  petty  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and 
will  appoint  Supreme  Courts  for  the  cogni- 
zance df  all  Ecclesiastical  causes.  Govern- 
ment also  proposes  to  make  provision  for  the 
more  effectual  maintenance  of  Ecclesiastical 
discipline — a  provision  which  will  enforce 
episcopal  authority^  not  over  the  laity,  but 
over   tbe  clergy,  and  will  checki  if   not 


entirely  prevent,   those  cases  of  scandal 
which  occasionally  occur,  but  the  punish- 
ment of  which  is  dilatory  and  ineffectual. 
Government    also    intends  to   propose    a 
measure    which    will    relieve  those  who 
dissent  from  the  Church  from  the  neces- 
sity of  celebrating  marriage  according  to 
its  rites.      I  have  been  asked,  ''Is  that  all 
you  intend  to  do  for  the  Dissenters  ?    You 
may  relieve  them  from  that  grievance,  but 
do  you  leave  all  their  other  grievances  un- 
redressed?" 'Now  I  must  remind    these 
objectors,  that  great  importance  has  been 
attached  by  the  Dissenters  to  the  redress 
of  this  very  grievance.     It  is  no  new  point 
that  I  have  taken  up.      The  noble  Lord 
opposite  has  failed  before  me ;  and  the  first 
point  to  which  I  gave  my  attention  on  my 
return  to  power,  was  the  mode  in  which  I 
could  fulfil  most  satisfactorily  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Dissenters  on  this  subject.     It 
has  been  objected,  that  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  King's  Speech  of  any  measure  for 
establishing  a  general  registry  of  births  and 
deaths.     That  is  a  subject  full  of  diffi- 
culties, which  I  am  occupied  in  considering 
and  attempting  to  solve ;  and  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  Crown  to  indicate  in   the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  measures,  until 
the  details  are  all  settled.     Now,  the  con- 
sideration of  these  measures  has  occupied 
more  time    than  it    was    almost  possible 
to  devote  to  them,  paying  due  attention 
to   the    general   business    of   the    State. 
Any   measure  for  establishing   a  general 
registry  of  births,   will  require  long  and 
mature  deliberation.      I  candidly  confess, 
that  I  am  not  at  present  i:eady  with  all  the 
details  of  such  a  measure.     I  have  not, 
however,  any  objection   to    the   principle 
of  it.     Such   a  measure,   well    matured, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public 
at  large,  as  supplying  valuable  statistical 
information,  and  affording    better  means 
than  any  that  now  exist,  for  establishing 
titles  to  property.     But  we  are  too  apt  to 
expect  that  we  can  in  every  cose  combine 
the  advantages  and  facilities  which  despotic 
Governments  have,   with    those   of    free 
institutions.     It  may  be  easy   in  Prussia 
or  Austria  to  impose  a  penalty  on  any  man 
who  has  a  child  bom  to  him,  and  who  does 
not  register  its  birth  within  a  given  time. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  such  a  regula- 
tion would    be  at  once  practicable  and 
satisfactory  in  tliis  country.     On  this  sub. 
ject  I  will  at  once  avow  my  opinion,  that  I 
wish  to  see  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths, 
the  registry,  that  is,  of  facts,  as  well  as  of 
religious  ritesi  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Jdioisters  of  the  Church,  first,  because  I' 
think  them  the  most  competent  to  keep 
such  a  legifitry,  and  secondly,  because  a 
single  register  for  all  classes  of  the  King's 
suligects  would  prevent  much  trouble  and 
expense  in  ascertaining  facts  connected  with 
birth  or  death. 

Then,  I  am  told  that  on  the  subject  of 
Municipal  Corporations  the  Speech  is  still 
more  vague  and  inconclusive.  On  that  point 
I  will  appeal  to  the  fairness  of  the  House. 
A  Committee  was  appointed  in  the  last 
Parliament,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  That  Committee, 
of  which  the  present  Speaker  was  Chair- 
man, made  certain  inquiries.  It  found  that 
it  had  not  sufficient  powers  to  conduct 
the  inquixy  satisfactonlj,  and  it  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  conduct  it.  On  his  recent  appointment 
to  office  a  right  hon.  Friend  of  mine,  to 
enable  the  Government  to  consider  their 
report,  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  tliey 
had  collected,  and  to  examine  the  sugges- 
tions which  they  had  proposed,  wrote  to  the 
Municipal  Commissioners  for  the  inform- 
ation which  they  had  collected.  I  can  have 
no  reserve  with  the  House,  and  it  will  per- 
haps, be  satisfactory  to  it  to  hear  the  answer 
of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  dated  the  27th 
January,  1885.  The  Commissioners  state 
that  their  inquiiies  are  now  complete; 
that  29s  Municipal  Corporations  have  been 
visited  by  them ;  that  241  reports  have  been 
sent  in  ;  that  182  have  been  printed ;  but 
that  the  remainder  of  them  arc  at  that 
time  unfinished.  The  Commissioners  fur- 
ther declare  that  they  can  not  state 
when  their  general  report  will  be  ready, 
but  they  express  a  hope  that  it  will  be 
finished  in  the  month  of  February.  They 
likewise  declare  that  it  is  not  their  in- 
tention to  present  a  partial  report  on  any 
branch  of  the  subject  unless  they  are 
specifically  required  so  to  da  Under  such 
circumstances  I  contend  that  it  would  have 
been  contrary  not  only  to  the  practice 
usually  adopted  in  such  cases,  but  to  the 
respect  due  to  a  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  if  the  Government  had  indi* 
cated  in  the  King's  Speech  any  definite 
measure  of  Municipal  Reform.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  the  Commission,  if  in 
the  very  month  in  which  it  proposed  to 
produce  its  report.  Government  without 
even  waiting  to  look  at  it,  came  forward 
with  a  measure  of  its  own  upon  the  sub* 
ject  ?  The  report  made  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  their 
Speaker  was  the  Cbairmanj  on  the  suhject 


of  these*  Municipal  Corporations,  contains 
the  following  words.  After  expressing  a 
decided  opinion  that  a  further  and  search- 
ing inquiry  should  be  made,  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  a  sufficient  remedy,  diey 
say  — ''  Having  come  to  this  conclusion, 
your  Committee  are  not  enabled  to  ofier 
any  final  suggestions  as  to  the  remedies 
which  ought  to  be  adopted;  and  being 
further  of  opinion,  that  from  the  defective 
nature  of  their  inquiry,  even  those  cases 
which  they  have  examined  ought  to  be 
subject  to  further  scrutiny,  they  have 
thought  it  desirable,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, to  abstain  from  pointing  out  particular 
defects,  or  animadverting  on  individual 
testimony,  while  there  is  a  possibility  that 
a  difi^erent  colour  may  be  given  to  the  case 
by  future  investigation."  Is  not  this 
very  passage  a  conclusive  reason  for  sus- 
pending a  judgment  as  to  any  specific 
practical  measure.  An  hon.  Gentleman 
has  asked  me,  and  insisted  upon  having  an 
answer  to  his  question,  whether  Ministers 
intend  to  give  the  Ten-pounders,  as  they 
are  called,  the  power  of  electing  to  all 
offices  in  these  Corporations?  Now,  to 
that  question  I  must  reply,  that  until  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
report,  and  the  evidence  founded  upon  it, 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  my  duty 
to  pledge  myself  as  to  what  I  will  do  upon 
any  given  point.  If  he  were  to  ask  me 
whether  1  have  any  conceivable  interest  in 
maintaining  the  abuses  of  Coqiorations,  or 
any  prejudice  in  their  favour,  I  would 
reply  at  once  that  I  have  no  such  interest, 
and  no  prejudice  that  will  prevent  mc 
from  giving  a  fair  consideration  to  any 
plan  for  their  amelioration,  I  will  go 
the  full  length  to  which  the  Government 
of  Lord  Grey  went  in  the  Speech  which 
they  advised  the  King  to  make,  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission,  but  when, 
as  at  present,  its  inquiries  were  incomplete. 
The  Speech  from  the  Throne,  in  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  Session  of  1834,  when 
Earl  Grey  was  Minister,  contained  these 
expressions*-^'  Many  other  important  sub. 
jects  will  still  call  n>r  your  most  attentive 
consideration.  The  rq>orts  which  I  will 
order  to  be  laid  before  you  from  the  Commia- 
sioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  into  the  admin- 
istration 'and  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and 
into  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  and  Patronage 
in  England  and  Wales,  cannot  fail  to  afford 
you  much  useful  information,  by  which 
you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  any  esitftiPg  defects  aad 
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abuses^  and  in  what  manner  the  necessary 
corrections  may,  in  due  season,  be  safely 
and  beneficially  applied/'  I  am  prepared 
to  adopt  every  word  of  that  Speech.  I 
win  go  the  full  length  of  it,  and  why 
should  I  be  required  to  go  farther  ?  I  am 
not  prepared  to  name  any  definite  measure 
on  the  subject  at  this  moment,  but  I  will 
give  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners every  fair  consideration.  I  will 
not,  however,  to  conciliate  a  vote  on  this 
Occasion,  do  that  which  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  all  usage,  but  also  to  my  sense  of 
what  is  the  duty  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  not  the  slightest  reference  has 
heen  made  to  the  subject  of  Church  rates. 
It  is  well  known  that  I  supported  the 
measure  brought  in  by  the  late  Government 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Church  rates  to  the 
public  Revenue.  That  measure  has  met 
with  great  opposition  from  the  Dissenters. 
I  for  one,  cannot  agree  to  the  extinction  of 
Church  rates.  I  think  that  there  is  tbi 
obligation  on  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
repair  of  Churches,  but  I  also  think  that 
the  charge  of  providing  for  that  repair 
bears  very  unfairly  on  the  land,  and  that 
subject  is  one  which  I  had  in  view  when 
in  the  King's  Speech  reference  was  made 
to  "  a  method  for  mitigating  the  pressure 
of  those  local  charges  which  bear  heavily 
on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and 
for  distributing  the  burden  of  them  more 
equally  over  other  descriptions  of  property.** 
An  interpretation  has  been  put  upon  that 
paragraph,  which  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended.  No  new  mode  of  general  taxation 
is  meant  by  it.  It  has  a  special  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  last  Ses- 
sion on  county  rates,  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  agricultural  interest  from  certain  local 
burdens,  of  which  the  Church  rate  is  one. 

I  next  come  to  that  part  of  the  King's 
Speech  which  relates  to  the  Church  Com« 
mission  appointed  by  Government.  The 
subject  into  which  it  has  to  inquire  is  ex- 
tenave  and  complicated,  and  I  cannot  pro- 
mise the  House  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
upon  it  at  a  very  early  period.  I  will, 
however,  tell  the  House  what  I  have  al- 
ready done.  On  the  vacancy  of  the  first 
of  those  appointments  in  the  Church  which 
are  usually  called — I  will  not  say  rightly 
or  wrongly — sinecures,  I  have  advised  the 
Crown  to  make  no  appointment  to  it,  but 
to  allow  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  to  be  conddered  by  the  Church 
Commiasion,    Tb«  appointment  to  which 


I  allude,  is  a  prebendal  stall  at  West- 
minster, of  the  value  of  IfiOOL  a-yeur.  I 
mean  to  take  the  same  course  on  every 
other  Ecclesiastical  benefice  of  the  same 
class  that  may  fall  vacant,  that  is,  I  will 
not  fill  them  up  for  the  mere  sake  of  pa- 
tronage, but  will  refer  each  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Commission.  Now,  what  is 
the  practical  course  that  has  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  this  prebendal  stalls  It 
has  been  found  that  in  the  neiehbouihood 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  dependent  on  its 
chapter,  are  two  parishes,  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John,  with  a  population  of  50,000  souls. 
In  the  first.named  parish  there  are  28,000, 
and  only  one  church ;  and  it  is  an  evident 
fact,  that  one  minister  must  be  inadequate 
to  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  a 
parish.  The  Government  has  advised  the 
Commission  to  attach  the  stall  to  that 
living,  making  it  a  condition  that  addi- 
tioual  spiritual  instruction  sliall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  parishioners.  There  is  no 
house  belonging  to  the  minister  of  St. 
Margaret's.  It  is  proposed  to  constitute 
the  parish  into  a  rectory,  and  to  attach  the 
prebendal  house  as  a  residence  for  the 
rector.  This  is  the  course  which,  on  a 
future  similar  occasion.  Government  in« 
tends  to  pursue  with  regard  to  St.  John's 
parish,  and  I  hope  that  if  any  delay  shall 
occur  in  calling  for  legislative  interference 
on  this  point,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
that  delay  is  intended  to  defeat  the  object 
of  the  Commission,  but  that  it  is  required 
solely  for  deliberate  consideration.  I  have 
not  advised  the  Crown  to  appoint  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission  with  any  view  to 
popular  favour.  I  would  not  make  the 
slightest  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  to  obtain  such  favour.  I  have 
advised  the  Commission  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  opportunities  for 
divine  worship,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  of  confirming 
and  extending  its  legitimate  infiuence 
among  the  people. 

These  are  the  general  measures  of  Go- 
vernment, the  indication  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
They  are  measures  which,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  House.  In  rivalry  to 
the  Address,  an  Amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  if  the  Address  is  vague  and  in- 
conclusive, the  Amendment  is  at  least 
equally  open  to  the  same  objection.  It  in- 
dicates no  measure— it  only  states  the  hope 
of  the  House  that  the  same  principle 
which  restored  to  the  people  the  right  of 
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choosing  their  Reprc^ntatlves^  and  which 
caused  the  Bill  to  pass  for  the  abolition  of 
Slavery,  would  be  seen  in  the  promised 
Church  Reform,  and  would  place  our  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  under  vigilant  popular 
control.  What  can  any  one  collect  from 
such  an  Amendment?  What  pledge  is 
implied  by  a  declaration,  that  the  same 
principle  which  abolished  slavery,  should 
improve  a  Corporation  ?  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  Amendment  was  produced  with 
some  other  view  than  its  professed  one? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  the  framers  of  the 
Amendment  are  afraid  to  recognize  in  it 
those  measures  which  are  called  measures 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  in 
respect  to  which — to  every  one  of  which 
they  know  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  their  own  party?  Why 
have  they  not  inserted  a  word  about  the 
Ballot  ?  Why  not  a  word  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Act  ?  Why  not  a  word 
about  the  Pension  List  ?  Why  not  a  word 
about  the  Repeal  of  the  Union?  They 
know  that  on  all  those  measures,  being  the 
very  measures  which  have  chiefly  occupied 
public  attention,  the;:e  is  not  one  on 
which  they  can  express  unity  of  senti- 
ment. No,  they  must  go  back  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  years  to  find  some  point 
of  common  agreement — to  the  time  when 
their  party  was  united  on  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  on  the  Re- 
form BUL  They  select  the  questions 
which  are  practically  decided*- which  all 
the  world  admits  to  be  finally  disposed  of, 
but  the  unsettled  questions  they  dare  not 
advert  to.  They  shrink  from  a  reference 
to  the  Ballot,  the  Septennial  Bill,  the 
Pension  List,  and  the  Extensitm  of  the 
SuflTrage.  They  try  to  conceal  their  pre- 
sent diflferences,  and  dwell  with  vain  regret 
on  sympathies  that  once  existed,  and  on 
agreements  that  can  never  be  recalled, — 

"  Quo  desiderio  veteres  revocamus  amores  ? 
£t  dudum  amissas  flemas  amicitias?" 

Oh,  the  time  of  their  union  and  sympathy 
is  now  gone  by.  On  this  very  evening, 
from  ten  different  quarters,  have  notices 
been  given  of  motions  for  carrying  further 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill;  but  they 
shrink  from  the  indication  of  any  opinion 
on  those  motions  in  the  Amendment,  be. 
cause  they  know  that  this  would  lead  to  an 
open  rupture  amongst  them.  No,  the 
Amendment  is  proposed  for  the  sake  of 
involving  in  difficulty  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stanley)  and  his  friends  near 
him,  who,  because  they  concurred  in  sup* 
porting  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  Bill  for 


the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  it  is  hoped 
maybe  caught  in  this  trap,  so  insidiously 
prepared  for  thera-^the  trap  of  compliment 
to  measures  in  whidi  they  concurred,  and 
of  which  they  were  the  most  prominent 
promoters.  I  feel  confident  of  this,  that 
those  whom  the  Amendment  endeavours  to 
embarrass,  will  have  the  firmness  and  good 
sense  to  see  what  is  now  the  real  question 
at  issue.  We  know  that  this  Amendment 
is  a  mere  superfluous  eulogiiim  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  that  for  Slave  Emancipa- 
tion. If  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  ask  whether  I  recognise  those 
measures  as  measures  which  I  should  now 
support  ?  1  answer  plainly,  yes.  But  if 
they  ask  me  further,  if  I  mean  to  act  on 
the  principles  involved  in  them,  I  will  refer 
to  their  own  party  struggles  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  will  tell  them  that  they  them- 
selves do  not  know  what  those  principles 
mean.  I  will  not  say  whether  I  concur  in 
the  remainder  of  this  Amendment.  It  was 
drawn  up,  I  have  no  doubt  intentionally, 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  should  not  comply 
with  it.  I  know  not  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase,  "  remove  all  the  undoubted  griev- 
ances of  the  Protestant  Dissenters."  Is  this 
intended  to  exclude  the  grievances  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  ?  if  so,  my  measure  of  re- 
lief in  respect  to  marriage,  will  go  beyond 
that  of  the  framers  of  the  Amendment.  I 
request  them  not  to  hamper  me  and  tie  up 
my  hands  by  their  foolish  Amendments — 
not  to  restrict  my  measures  of  intended 
liberality,  and  compel  me  to  confine,  what 
I  mean  for  the  relief  of  all,  to  the  case  of 
Protestant  Dissenters.  As  to  that  part  of 
the  Amendment  which  speaks  of  correct* 
ing  those  abuses  in  the  Church,  which  im. 
pair  its  efficiency  in  England,  disturb  the 
peace  of  society  in  Ireland,  and  lower  the 
character  of  the  Establishment  in  both 
countries,  notice  has  been  given  of  a  direct 
motion  on  the  subject.  The  words  imply 
not  that  the  Tithe  Question,  but  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  disturbs  the  peace  of 
Ireland.  Now,  this  great  question  ought 
not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  vague  and  general 
resolution.  I  will  frankly  avow  my  deter- 
mination not  to  accede  to  the  Amendment. 
Indeed,  I  can  not  accede  to  it,  without 
implying  willing  degradation  on  my  part. 
I  know  the  responsibility  of  the  duties 
which  I  have  recently  taken  on  myself;  but 
I  will  persevere  in  their  discharge,  because 
I  fear  the  impossibility  of  constructing  a 
Government  which  could  have  stronger 
claims  on  the  confidence  of  the  publioj  than 
the  present.     While  miy  diflference  of  priii- 
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ciple  remains  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  a 
difficult  task  to  reconstruct  the  Government 
of  Lord  Grey.  Indeed,  no  Government 
could  be  formed  without  a  selection  of  in* 
dividuals  from  each  of  those  numerous 
parties  which,  though  they  are  now 
acting  in  concert,  have  been  but  a  few  short 
months  ago,  and  may  be  in  a  few  short 
weeks  a^n,  in  bitter  hostility  to  each 
other.  Take  the  question  of  Repeal  of  the 
Union  with  Ireland.  Are  there  no  dif. 
ferenccs  of  opinion  on  that  point,  which 
will  prevent  any  lasting  junction  with 
the  party  by  which  the  question  was  ad* 
vociited? 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
O'ConneU)  has  constantly  proclaimed  that 
no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  accept 
office  under  anv  Government  that  did  not 
consent  to  repeal  the  Union.  But  he  now 
seems  disposed  to  waive  his  scruples,  and 
to  consent  to  the  cares  of  office,  foreseeing 
tlie  formation  of  a  Government,  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  which  are,  according 
to  him,  to  be  Radical  Reformers.  Sup^iose 
he  is  right  in  his  anticipations.  Suppose  a 
Government  to  be  formed,  purified,  as  they 
call  it,  from  Lord  Grey,  from  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  and  their  friends,  rid 
of  the  incumbrances  which  are  said  to  have 
obstructed  the  march  of  Reform — what 
prospect  is  there  that  they  will  be.  enabled 
to  conduct  a  Government  which  will  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  the  intelligence,  the 
property,  the  respectability  of  this  country  ? 
You  may  try  to  overcome  such  obstacles, 
you  may  resort  to  the  convenient  instru- 
ment of  physical  force,  but  you  will  signally 
fail,  and  yourselves  will  be  the  first  victims 
of  the  agent  whose  alliance  you  have  in- 
voked, but  which  you  cannot  control. 

With  such  prospects  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty — ^my  first  and  paramount  duty — to 
maintain  the  post  which  has  been  confided 
to  me,  and  to  stand  by  the  trust,  which  I 
did  not  seek,  but  which  I  could  not  decline. 
I  call  upon  you  not  to  condemn  before  you 
have  heard,  to  receive  at  least  the  measures 
I  shall  propose,  to  amend  them  if  they  are 
defective,  to  extend  them  if  they  fall  short 
of  your  expectations,  but  at  least  to  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  presenting  them,  that 
you  yourselves  may  consider  and  dispose  of 
them.  I  make  great  offers,  which  should 
not  lightly  be  rejected.  I  offer  you  the 
prospect  of  continued  peace— the  restored 
confidence  of  powerful  states,  that  are 
willing  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  reducing 
great  armies,  and  thus  diminishing  the 


chances  of  hostile  collision — I  offer  you  re^ 
duced  estimates,  improvements  in  Civil 
Jurisprudence,  reform  of  ecclesiastical  law^ 
the  settlement  of  the  Tithe  question  in  Ire- 
land, the  Commutation  of  Tithe  in  England, 
the  removal  of  any  real  abuse  in  the 
Church,  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of 
which  the  Dissenters  have  any  just  ground 
to  complain.  I  offer  you  these  specific 
measures,  and  I  offer  also  to  advance,  so- 
berly and  cautiously,  it  is  true,  in  the  path 
of  progressive  improvement.  I  offer  also 
the  best  chance — that  these  things  can  be 
effected  in  willing  concert  with  the  other 
authorities  of  the  State— thus  restoring 
harmony,  ensuring  the  maintenance,  but 
not  excluding  the  Reform  (where  Reform  is 
really  requisite)  of  ancient  institutions. — 
You  may  reject  my  offers — you  may  refuse 
to  entertain  them— you  may  prefer  to  do 
the  same  things  by  more  violent  means ; 
but  if  you  do^  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  will  find  that  the  popular  feeling 
on  which  you  rely  has  deserted-  you,  and 
that  you  will  have  no  alternative  but  either 
again  to  invoke  our  aid — to  replace  the 
Government  in  the  hands  from  which  you 
would  now  forcibly  withdraw  it— or  to 
resort  to  that  '^  pressure  from  without,"  to 
those  measures  of  compulsion  and  violence, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  render 
your  Reforms  useless  and  inoperative,  will 
seal  the  fate  of  the  British  Constitution. 

Lord  John  Russell,  before  the  House 
adjourned,  begged  leave  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  two  or  three  questions. 
One  was,  what  course  he  intended  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  the  disabilities  of  the  Dis- 
senters ?  He  wished  also  to  know  whether 
it  was  intended  to  bring  on  the  question  of 
the  commutation  of  tithes  at  an  early  day  } 
Lastly,  was  it  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
determination  to  lay  on  the  table  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  of  Church  In- 
quiry in  Ireland  } 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied 
that  he  had  already  stated  that  soon  after 
he  had  entered  the  Cabinet,  he  had  applied 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  Dissenters ;  and  that  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  a  proposition 
which,  although  it  would  not  go  to  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  Univer- 
sities, would  relieve  them  from  the  disabi- 
lities under  which  they  laboured,  with  re- 
ference to  the  professions  of  law  and  me- 
dicine. Propositions,  also,  with  respect  to 
the  marriages  and  the  registers  of  the 
Urtha  of  Dissenters,  w^re  under  coDaidera« 
tion.     It  had  been  alleged  that  the  fonnec 
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ought  to  be  postponed  until  the  latter  was 
reSly  to  be  brought  forward ;  but  be  did 
not  see  that  the  adoption  of  the  one  propo- 
sition, would  be  prejudicial  to  the  sulxie- 
quent  adoption  of  the  other.  With  respect 
to  what  the  noble  Lord  called  a  Commuta- 
tion, but  which  was,  in  fact,  an  Adjustment 
of  Tithes,  that  was  a  measure  which  would 
be  soon  brought  before  Parliament.  As  to 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Church 
Inquiry  in  Ireland,  not  above  half  of  those 
inquiries  were  complete.  He  would  not 
pledge  himself  with  respect  to  any  step  on 
the  subject,  but  he  would  pledge  himself 
that  the  inquiries  should  be  completed,  and 
the  Reports  laid  on  the  Tal^e  of  the  House. 
The  further  debate  was  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  February  25,  1835. 

Mi.vuTXS.]  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Sheriffii  of  London, 
ftom  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  for  the  extension 
of  Smithfidd  Market*— By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cavknouiii,  from  a 
Place  in  Sunex,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.  [In 
consequence  of  the  great  Number  of  Election  Petitions, 
it  was  settled  this  day,  that  tfie  House  should  revert  to  its 
old  cttsCom  of  meeting  at  four  o^clodi,  and  not  meet  at 
twelve,  as  it  had  done  during  the  last  Session.] 

Adorbss  in  Akswbr  to  his  Majesty's 
Sprech  •—  Adjourned  Dbbate.]]  Mr. 
Robinson  said,  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Adjournment  of  the  De- 
bate had  afforded  him  an  opportunity^  in 
ooromon  with  many  others  who  had  not 
heard  the  Speech  yesterday,  of  looking  at 
the  Address  proposed  to  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  and  at  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed to  be  grafted  upon  it,  with  all  the 
attention  that  was  due  to  both.  He  would 
commence  by  confessing  that  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  Speech  which 
his  Majesty  had  been  recommended  to  de- 
liver ;  for,  partaking  as  it  did  of  all  that 
vagueness  which  characterised  all  former 
compositions  of  this  nature,  it  was  liable  to 
objection  from  Reformers  on  account  of 
its  important  omissions.  One  of  the  most 
important  omissions  to  which  he  had  just 
adverted  was  the  omission  of  a  declaration 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  take  up  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Municipal  institutions  in  the  spirit  in 
which  that  Commission -originated.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  the  able  and  elo- 
quent Speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  im- 
peession  on  the  public,  though  it  had  not 
influenced  his  muid  to  support  the  Address, 
had  supplied  some  of  the  deficiencies  which 
^ere  to  be  regretted  in  bis  Majesty's 


Speech.  He  would  throw  overboard  all 
cavils,  and  would  take  the  Speedi  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  as  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  a  supplement  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne ;  and  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  question  under  the 
grave  impression  that  Parliament  was  now 
assembled  in  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  thej  best  interests  of  the  country. 
If  he  thought  that  by  concurring  in  the 
Address,  and  by  opposing  the  Amendment, 
he  was  to  be  considered  as  expressing  a 
confidence,  which  he  did  not  feel,  in  his 
Majesty's  present  Ministers,  he  fur  one 
would  never  concur  in  that  Address.  He 
was  obliged  to  confess,  that  when  he 
looked  at  the  composition  of  the  Go. 
vemment,  and  at  the  recorded  opinions 
and  public  acts  of  many  of  its  Members,  as 
contrasted  with  their  present  professions, 
they  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  strong 
confidence  in  their  future  conduct.  He 
was  not,  however,  unwilling  to  give  the 
Government  that  fair  trial  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  it  demanded. 
He  would  deal  with  that  Government  as  he 
had  dealt  with  every  other  Government 
since  he  had  been  in  Parliament ;  he  would 
not  meet  it  with  factious  opposition,  but  he 
would  look  at  the  measures  it  proposed 
with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and  would 
make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  must  inevitably  encounter. 
Looking  at  the  first  act  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  his  official  capacity  since  his 
return  to  power,  he  must  say,  that  he  did 
not  see  in  it  any  adherence  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  anti-reform  with  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  been  so  loudly  charged. 
His  first  act  had  been  to  make  overtuits 
to  the  noble  Member  for  Lancashire,  whose 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  Reform 
had  never  yet  been  disputed.  When  he 
(Mr.  Robinson)  was  called  on  by  the  noble 
Member  for  Yorkshire  to  adopt  his  Amend- 
ment, he  felt  compelled  to  ask  himself 
what  was  the  object  of  it.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  Ameniment  had  not  merclj  for 
its  object  the  suppl3ring  of  the  deficiencies 
in  the  Address  proposed  by  the  noMe  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool ;  it  had  also  for  its  purpose 
the  destruction  of  the  present  Government 
before  it  was  tried— an  object  which  the 
noble  Mover  did  not  for  a  moment  conceal 
either  from  himself  or  the  House.  He 
could  not  join  in  any  project  of  that  kind. 
He  had  declared  on  the  hustings  on  the 
day  of  nomination,  before  he  had  obtained 
a  single  vote,  that  if  an  attempt  was  made 
to  sabv^  the  prewnt  Admimstnitioa  bo< 
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lore  it  had  an  opportunity  of  developing 
its  measures,  in  that  attempt  he  would  not 
concur.  Whether  his  constituents  would 
1)6  angry  with  him  for  acting  in  such  a 
cMnirse  remained  to  be  seen  ;  he  could  not 
tell  how  that  might  be ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
they  would  not  have  cause  to  charge  him 
widi  acting  inoonsiatently.  He  had  never 
been  either  the  factious  opponent  or  the 
servile  tool  of  any  Ministry ;  he  had  never 
been  a  party  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
always  been  independent  of  party.  De. 
termined  as  he  was  to  remain  so,  he  oould 
not  help  asking  himself,  and  every  other 
Member  ooght  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  subverting  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  very  infancy  of  its  existence? 
Though  he  was  not  indined  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  Ministry  out  of  the 
men  of  talent,  influence,  and  weight,  who 
sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
he  must  still  contend  that  there  existed 
among  the  party  composing  the  Opposition 
such  elements  of  discord  and  disunion  as 
would  render  it  impossible  for  them,  in 
cose  they  subverted  the  present  Ministry, 
to  construct  a  new  Ministry  which  would 
be  able  to  conduct  advantageously  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  If  that  were  true— 
and  he  stated  it  before  Gentlemen  who 
might  deny  it  if  they  oould — was  it  not 
conustent  in  him  to  support  the  new 
Government  to  this  extent,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent only— ^namely,  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  forward  those  specific 
measures  of  Reform  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  last  night  stated  himself  willing  to 
give  the  country  ?  That  would  be  an  im- 
portant point  gained  for  the  country ;  for 
if  the  right  hon,  Baronet  were  allowed  to 
place  such  measures  upon  the  Table,  the 
party  opposite,  with  whom  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  connected,  would  be  com- 
mitted— and  he  did  not  use  the  word  com* 
mitted  opprobriously— to  that  extent  to  the 
principles  of  Reform.  That  would  break 
down  the  party  barriers  which  at  present 
prevented  men  of  equal  talent  and  virtue 
from  coalescing  with  each  other  for  the 
advantage  of  their  common  country.  It 
had  been  taken  for  granted  on  the  side  of 
the  House  at  which  he  was  speaking,  that 
all  their  constituents  were  of  one  way  of 
thinking}  and  it  would  appear  from  some 
of  the  speeches  which  had  been  made,  that 
he  and  all  who^  like  him,  were  prepared  to 
give  a  qualified  support  to  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, were  doing  injustice  to  the 
constituents  who  had  returned  them  to 
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injustice  to  his  constituents  if  he  were  to 
deny  that  the  majority  of  them  were  Re. 
formers  and  anti-Ministerialists.  But  though 
the  majority  were  Reformers  and  anti- 
Ministerialists,  they  were  not  over  Mendly 
to  the  Whigs.  He  bdieved  that  some  of 
them,  but  certainly  not  a  majority, were  fa- 
vourably disposed  to  the  present  Ministers ; 
he  was  not,  however,  bound  to  neglect  en- 
tirely the  wishes  of  the  minority,  though 
he  admitted  that  it  was  his  duty  on  most  oc- 
casions to  show  greater  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.  Let  the  House 
look  at  the  returns  made  at  the  last  election. 
Would  any  man  with  any  pretensions  to 
fairness  deny  that  the  opinions  of  the  elec« 
tors  in  cities  aiid  boroughs  were  not  greatly 
divided  between  the  present  Ministers  and 
their  opponents  }  He  said  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs  for  he  excepted  the  counties, 
where  he  knew  that  pecuniary  motives 
had  great  weight.  Take  Liverpool  for 
instance,— it  had  returned  the  noble  Lord 
who  moved  the  Address,  and  another  hon. 
Gentleman  of  politics  diametrically  different. 
Take  another  large  seaport — Bristol.  It 
returned,  if  not  two,  certainly  one  Member 
friendly  to  the  present  Government.  At 
Halifax,  a  newly  constituted  borough,  the 
balance  of  opinion  was  so  close,  that  a 
Ministerial  representative  was  returned,  he 
believed,  by  a  majority  of  one  only.  It 
was  therefore  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  all 
the  boroughs  of  the  country  were  deter- 
nuned  to  turn  out  the  present  Ministers 
without  even  giving  them  a  fair  trial.  He 
knew  the  difficulties  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  have  to  encounter  if  he 
continued  to  sit  upon  that  bench— he  was 
afraid  that  those  difficulties  would  be  al- 
most insurmountable ;  but,  supposing  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  be  turned  out  of 
office,  would  the  difficulties  of  the  Opposi- 
tion be  less  formidable?  Their  bond  of 
union  would  be  dissolved  with  the  dissolu. 
tion  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  the 
elements  of  discord  and  confusion  would  so 
embarrass  the  new  Government,  that  no 
good,  useful,  practical  measure  could  be 
carried  through  Parliament.  It  was  a 
difficult  and  ungracious  task  to  one  who, 
like  him,  pretended  to  the  name  of  a  Re- 
former to  talk  of  placing  confidence  in  an 
Administration  composed  of  so  many  per. 
sons  who  had  formerly  opposed  Reform ; 
but,  nhcT  the  aUe  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  developing  his  future  line  of 
policy,  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
ttBurtrbl  before  he  was  condemned.  Though 
some  geotleineQ  were  sneering  at  his  pre* 
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fessing  himself  a  Reformer  overlooking  the 
important  fact  that  he  had  uniformly  sup- 
ported all  great  Reform  questions,  he  would 
now  say^  in  the  face  of  the  House^  that  he 
would  rather  see  the  cause  of  Reform 
safely  and  steadily  progressing  with  the 
consent  of  those  parties  who  had  formerly 
heen  its  adversaries,  than  see  measures  of 
Reform  forced  upon  the  country  before  the 
country  was  ripe  to  receive  them.  Another 
reason  why  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
Amendment  was,  because  it  stated  that  the 
late  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  not  ne- 
cessary. Now,  if  the  change  of  Ministry 
were  justifiable — on  which  point  he  offered 
no  opmion  at  that  moment,  because  it  must 
of  necessity  be  discussed  fully  hereaftei^— 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  the  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  consequence  of  that 
change.  What  had  the  result  of  that  dis- 
solution told  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ?  He 
gave  the  right  hon.  Baronet  credit  for  being 
sufficiently  sagacious  in  his  views  to  know 
that  his  position  at  the  present  time  was 
very  different  from  what  it  was  when  he 
was  last  time  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
Now,  he  would  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  result  of  the  late  elections  had 
proved  two  things,  —  it  had  proved  that  the 
country  was  determined  to  have  those  Re- 
forms effected  which  the  lapse  of  time  had 
rendered  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
its  institutions;  and  it  had  also  proved 
another  fact,  that  the  sense  of  the  country 
was  directly  opposed  to  those  rash  measures 
of  innovation  which  a  certain  party  in  that 
House  endeavoured  to  force  upon  the  late 
Government,  and  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  mainly  tended  to  the  subversion  of  that 
Government.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
was  a  question  of  "  Reform,  or  no  Reform," 
and  that  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  called  himself  a  Reformer  to  turn 
out  the  present  Government,  on  account  of 
their  former  antipathy  to  Reform.  If  he 
had  thought  so,  he  would  have  gladly 
joined  in  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  present 
Ministry ;  but  in  that  case  he  would  rather 
have  supported  a  direct  vote  of  censure 
upon  them  than  such  an  Amendment  as 
the  present.  A  direct  vote  of  censure 
would  be  a  more  manly  mode  of  proceed, 
ing  ;  for,  unquestionably,  the  disguised  ob- 
ject of  the  Amendment  was  to  expel  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  colleagues  from 
office.  It  was  not,  however,  a  question  of 
''Reform,  or  no  Reform."  That  question  had 
already  been  decided  by  tlic  Reform  Bill, 
which  had  placed  such  a  degree  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  constituency  that  no  abuse, 


no  matter  in  whose  hands  the  Government 
might  pass,  that  was  stamped  by  public  re- 
probation could   be  hereafter  maintained. 
He,  therefore,  was  of  opinion  that  what 
might  be  called  absolute  abuses — such  as  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, — such  as 
the  abuses  of  the  Church  in  England, — such 
as  the  abuses  of  our  corporate  system,  must 
be  abandoned  by  the  present  Government 
or  their  successors.     The  sole  object  he  had 
in  rising  on  this  occasion,  as  the  House 
must  have  seen  already,  was  to  justify  the 
vote  which  he  was  about  to  give ;   and  it 
might  be  gathered  fromi  what  he  had  al- 
ready said,  that  the  simple  ground  of  his 
vote,  in  favour  of  the  Address  and  against 
the  Amendment  was,  that  looking  at  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  country  with 
reference  to  the  state   of  parties,  which 
were  at  present  nicely  balanced,  he  hardly 
knew  how  any  Government  could  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  country  if  each  party 
pushed  their  principles  to  the  utmost,  and 
did  not  merge  their  differences  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  common  country.     Were 
they  to  embark  during  another  session  of 
Parliament   in    that   bitter   opposition   of 
party  which   disqualified    them  from   at- 
tending   to   those   subjects   that    required 
their  immediate  attention  ?     Let  the  sta- 
bility  of  the   Government  be    tried    by 
some  tangible  motion  ;  and,  if  it  be  deter- 
mined that  the  present  Ministry  are  to 
have  a  trial,  let  them  have  it ;  and  then, 
if  they  did  not  satisfy  the  House,  returned 
as  it  was  on  the  principle  of  Reform,  he 
would  join  the  noble  Lord  in  a  vote  pray- 
ing his  Majesty  to  dismiss  them.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  his  speech  of  last 
night,  had  riot  concealed  either  from  him- 
self  or    from    the   House  that    he   had 
accepted   office  under   circumstances    of 
peculiar  difficulty.     He  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  no  prejudice  would 
induce  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great 
public  services  which    he  had   formerly 
rendered  the  country,  or  to  the  conduct— 
the  open  conduct — which  he  had  invari- 
ably pursued.     The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  so  justified  himself,  he  had  made  it  so 
clear  that  in  taking  office  he  was  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  alone,  that  he, 
for  one,  thought  that  it  would  be  harsh  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  disrespectful 
to  the  Crown,  to  overwhelm  hira  by  oppo- 
sition before  he  had  a  fair  trial.     He  was 
determined  still  to  es^ercise  a  strict  control 
and  vigilance  over  the  acts  and  measures 
of  the  present  Goyernroent;  mi  under 
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such  circumstances  be  felt  assured,  that  in 
voting  for  the  Address,  he  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  would  not  be  surrender- 
ing themselves  in  blind  confidence  to  the 
present  Administration — on  the  contrary, 
complete  power  over  them  and  their  mea- 
sures   would    be  retained    in    their    own 
hands,  to  deal  with  the  latter  after  a  full 
and  patient  investigation  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  seem  most  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests  and    happiness   of   the   country. 
With  respect  to  the  charge  made  against 
the   Government  of  the   right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet,    the    Member,   for    Tam worth  — 
namely,  that  the  course  which  they  were 
now  pursuing  was  completely  at  variance 
with  the  whole  tenour   of  their  former 
public  conduct — he,  for  one,  never  could 
concur  in  the  opinion  that,  because  under 
other  circumstances  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and   those   who  thought   with   him   had 
opposed  Reform,  yet,  under  the  present 
state  of  things  and  parties  in  this  country, 
they  were  to   be  branded    as    apostates 
should  they  venture  now  to  bring  forward 
measures  of  Reform.     The  true  constitu- 
tional doctrine  was,  that  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  in  every  free  country  must,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  influenced  by  public 
opinion,    and  that    whatever  the  private 
opinions  of  those  Ministers  might  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  measure  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  in  the  Repeal  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Acts,   they  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  yield  them,  if  they  thought 
there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  their 
characters  or  duty,  and,  if  looking  at  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of 
Parliament,    they  felt  disposed  to  bring 
forward  such  measures  themselves.     He 
was  influenced    in   the  course  which  he 
was  now  about  to  take  by  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  if  the  present  Government  fell, 
there  was   no  possibility  in    the  existing 
state  of  parties  to  form  another  Adminis- 
tration to  succeed  them.     Looking  at  the 
difficulties    in    which    the    country    was 
placed — seeing  that  the  whole  constituent 
body  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  their  choice  should  look  to 
the  measures  of  the  Government,  certainly 
with  jealousy,  but  not  with  a  view  to  eject 
thcni  from  office  without  trials  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  the  Address  his  support. 
The  Amendment  did  not  contain  a  singrle 
point  that  was  not  embraced  in  the  Ad- 
dress proposed  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  with  the  exception  of  the  expres- 
sion of  disapprobation  of  the  course  which 


had  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Par- 
liament, and  therefore  in  his  opinion  it 
came  to  nothing,  especially  as  he  could 
not  concur  in  that  portion  of  the  Amend- 
ment. He  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
if  his  course  of  conduct  could  in  any  way 
be  influenced  by  a  pressure  from  without, 
and  was  therefore  fully  prepared  to  give 
the  present  Government  a  fair  and  honour- 
able trial.  That  pressure  had  mainly  and 
most  disgracefully  been  created  by  the 
activity  of  the  public  press,  and  though 
by  that  organ  he  and  those  who  felt  with 
him  might  be  branded  as  traitors,  yet  he 
would  fearlessly  throw  himself  upon  his 
constituents,  in  vindicntinn  of  the  course 
of  his  entire  Parliamentary  life,  during 
which  he  h<id  never  joined  a  factious 
opposition,  and  had  never  been  guilty  of 
the  inconsistency  of  expressing  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament  an  explicit  and  blind 
confidence  in  any  Ministry,  while  out  of 
doors  he  had  endeavoured  to  support  them. 
As  with  other  Governments,  so  was  he 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  present,  and  the 
Address  now  proposed  should  on  all  these 
grounds  have  his  support. 

Mr.  Wardsmd,  that  he  differed  entirely 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  and  especially  upon  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  conceived  every  Reformer 
ought  to  be  actuated  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  must,  however,  apologize  for 
obtruding  himself  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  his  main  in- 
ducement was  attributable  to  the  charge 
which  had  been  made  by  several  speakers 
of  a  factious  opposition  against  his  (Mr. 
Ward's)  side  of  the  House — a  charge 
which,  if  not  specifically  brought  forward, 
had  certainly  been  hinted  at  last  night  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  as  applicable  to  all  those 
who  refused  to  support  a  Ministry  willing 
to  carry  out  practical  Reforms,  a  Ministry 
thereby  entitled  to  the  support  of  every 
honest  and  conscientious  man.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  certainly  used  the  words 
"  factious  opposition  *'  several  times  in  the 
course  of  his  s[)eech,  to  which  he  (Mr. 
Ward)  had  listened  with  great  delight, 
but  which  certainly  had  failed  in  his 
instance  to  carry  conviction  with  it.  He 
certainly  had  never  seen  Conservatism 
dressed  out  in  such  fanciful  colours,  nor 
the  distinction  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  House  so  skilfully  described,  as  in  the 
speech  last  night  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
It  should  be  his  (Mr.  Ward's)  endeavour 
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to  bring  back  the  question  before  the 
House  to  the  real  grounds  upon  which  it 
ought  to  stand,  to  show  the  points  upon 
which  the  parties  in  the  House  essentially 
differed,  and  to  prove  that  the  Reformers 
were  not  actuated  by  a  factious  opposition 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  personally,  but 
from  respect  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
professed.  The  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  parties  might  be  stated  under 
three  points,  all,  however,  arising  from 
the  same  source-— namely,  the  doubt  which 
prevailed  as  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  deal  with  corporate  property  at  any  time. 
The  first  point  involved  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  Univer« 
sities.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  dis- 
stinctly  stated,  that  the  Legislature  had  no 
right  to  exercise  a  compulsory  power  over 
the  Universities  to  enforce  this  admis- 
sion. The  right  hon.  Baronet  admitted 
that  this  restriction  was  a  practical  griev- 
ance affecting  the  dissenting  portion  of  the 
communitv.  which  to  a  certain  extent  he 
was  prepared  to  remedy;  but  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  did  not  recognize  the  great 
principle  from  which  redress  should  flow. 
Neither  did  he  recognize  the  principle  that 
admission  to  the  national  seminaries  for 
national  education,  should  be  without  re- 
ference to  sect  or  to  religious  opinions,  and 
his  only  measure  of  relief  seemed  to  be  an 
arrangement  to  be  effected  elsewhere,  with 
respect  to  admission  to  the  learned  profes- 
sions. The  second  point  on  which  a  dif- 
ference of  o^iinion  arose,  was  upon  the 
subject  of  the  reform  of  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations. He  must  admit  that  nothing  could 
be  fairer  than  the  professions  of  the  rifi;ht 
hon.  Baronet  on  this  subject ;  he  stated  that 
he  wished  to  wait  for  the  production  of  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
before  he  pledged  himself  to  any  specific 
measure.  In  this  he  (Mr.  Ward)  also  ad- 
mitted that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
reason  on  his  side,  but  was  it  not  notorious 
that  the  leading  evils  of  the  existing  Mu- 
nicipal system  in  this  country,  were  the 
vices  of  total  irresponsibility,  and  the  want 
of  popular  election,  both  of  which  might 
have  been  remedied  and  removed  with- 
out waiting  for  the  report?  He  (Mr. 
Ward)  held  the  Corporations,  as  they  now 
exists  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the  Conser- 
vative interest,  and  he  attributed  the  non- 
introduction  into  those  dose  Corporations 
by  the  present  Government  of  popular 
rights,  to  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  had  last  night  designated 


as  "an  enlightened  regard  to  their  own  In* 
terest."   Was  there,  he  would  ask,  a  single 
Member  now  ranged  behind  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  representing  a  populous  town« 
who  was  not  the  Representative  of  a  close 
Corporation.    He  observed  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Norwich  (Lord  Stormont^) 
opposite,  and  he  would  ask  the  House 
whether  there  was  a  single  town  in  the 
kingdom,  except  a  close  Corporation,  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  would  have  dared  to 
make  his  declaration  against  Reform  ?  Was 
there,  he  would  inquire,  a  single  city,  town, 
or  borough  in  the  kingdom,  except  where  a 
close  Corporation  prevailed,  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  ventured  to  state 
that  he  not  merely  hated  the  thing,  but 
the  verv  name  of  Reform  ?     [[Lord  Slor* 
mont  disavowed  the  words  attributed  to 
him].     Then,  never  was  an  unfortunate 
Member  of  Parliament  more  grossly  belied, 
as  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech 
had  appeared  in  detail  in  all  the  news- 
papers, and  such  being  the  case,  he  was 
surprised  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  felt 
it  his  duty  to  give  a  contradiction  to  a  re- 
port at  once  so  injurious  to  himself,  and  to 
the  Government  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  noble  Lord  had  certainly  expressed  an 
opinion  as  if  there  was  something  very 
offensive  in  the  very  name  of  Reform,  and 
it  was  only  in  a  dose  corporate  town  that 
such  a  dedaration  would  be  ventured  to  be 
made.     The  noble  Lord,  however,  in  this 
respect  exceeded  the  line  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  now  taken,  for  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  declared  himself  to  be  a  good 
and  consistent  Reformer — almost  as  good 
as  any  man  sitting  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House,  and  as  such  had  called  for 
the  support  of  the  Reformers.     Believing, 
as  he  did,  the  close  Corporations  to  be  the 
strongholds  of  the  Conservative  party,  he 
did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
be  able  to  lead  the  main  body  of  that  party 
to  storm  their  own  fortresses,  or  to  induce 
them  to  lay  open  the  strongholds  in  which, 
on  a  future  occauon,  they  contemplated  to 
take  refuge.    The  third  point  of  difference 
was  the  question  of  Ecclesiastical  Reform, 
and  particularly  an  Ecclesiastical  Reform  in 
Ireland.     With  the  strong  feelings  which 
he  entertained  on  this  subject,  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  accused  of  factious  op- 
position to  His  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment, if  he  withheld  his  support  from  that 
Minister  who  had  declared,  in  his  address 
to  his  constituents,  that  on  this  subject  he 
had  no  new  professions  to  make,  and  that 
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he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  the  alien- 
ation of  Church  property  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  true,  that  the 
right  bon.  Baronet  admitted  the  principle  of 
re- distribution  of  Church  property.  This 
he  (Mr.  Ward)  believed  might  satisfy  the 
honest  Church  Reformer  in  this  country, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  an  equalLsa- 
tion  of  the  Bishoprics  to  a  certain  extent^ 
the  enforcing  residences,  and  other  similar 
measures;  but  if  the  Irish  channel  was 
crossed,  would  it  be  found  that  such  a  Re- 
form would  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland? 
It  was  impossible  by  any  mode  of  re-distrL 
hutioD,  nicely  to  poise  the  burden  on  the 
Catholic  population  in  that  country,  or  to 
reconcile  them  to  a  system  which  was  every 
day  becoming  more  hateful  to  them,  and 
under  which  he  believed  no  Government 
could  long  exist.  The  subject  was,  how- 
ever, of  much  too  grave  a  nature  to  be  in- 
cidentally discussed,  but  he  hoped  it  would 
be  met  fairly  when  it  should  be  properly 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  These  were  shortly  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  should  oppose  the  Address, 
and  give  his  support  to  the  Amendment. 
The  latter  contained  a  distinct  expression 
with  regard  to  Municipal  Corporations,  and 
to  the  effect  that  there  must  be  a  very  large 
extension  of  popular  rights.  It  had  been 
asked  who  were  to  replace  the  present  Go* 
vemment— who  would  be  found  to  take  the 
helm  in  these  turbulent  times,  in  the  event 
of  the  Amendment  being  carried;  and  a 
reference  had  been  made  hy  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  to  the  incongruities  existing 
amongst  tne  Members  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House ;  but  were  not  similar 
incongruities  presented  in  the  heteroge~ 
neous  elements  of  which  the  Ministerial 
Benches  were  composed  ?  [^No^^  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  (Colond 
Sibthorp)  said  no,  but  it  was  somewhat 
strange  to  see  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
joining  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  near 
him  (Sir  James  Graham),  who  had  de- 
nounced the  present  Government  on  the 
hustings  at  Cockermouth,  and  had  described 
their  past  lives  as  one  continued  course  of 
hostility  to  Reform.  Would  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  deny  this  speech,  as  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stormont)  had  repudiated  a  speech 
attributed  to  him  ?  Such  a  speech  had 
most  certainly  been  attributed  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  had  been  published  in 
the  newspapers.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
might,  nevertheless,  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment^ and  if  so,  the  charge  of  incongruity 


in  this  respect,  at  least,  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  doubtless  counted 
on  the  support  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  (Mr.  Richards,)  who,  dis- 
believing every  word  of  the  King's  Speech, 
thought  he  should  be  enabled,  by  some 
system  of  pressure,  to  extort  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act,  and  the  Vote  by  Ballot. 
Hence  it  was  evident,  that  whatever  Go- 
vernment might  hold  sway,  there  must 
ever  be  a  want  of  unanimity  among  their 
supporters  on  many  separate  questions. 
He,  however,  believed  that  there  could  be 
formed  an  Administration,  able  and  com- 
petent to  take  the  places  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  which  would  have  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  country.  He  also  believed, 
that  the  Administration  which  lately  had 
been  dismissed  without  a  trial,  would  have 
enjoyed  that  confidence  and  support,  if  their 
plans  had  been  developed  in  a  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
member  for  Tam  worth,  had  so  far  had  a 
trial,  and  if  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
had  declared  the  intention  of  his  Cjovem- 
ment  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church,  he  (Mr.  Ward)  would  have  afforded 
him  his  support ;  indeed,  he  would  give  it 
now  on  those  terms.  He  could  not  concur 
in  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
collision,  every  measure  of  Reform  must 
either  be  cut  down  to  the  limits  set  by  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  be  given 
up  altogether,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  proposition  as  a  rule  for  future 
legislation.  He  trusted  such  a  rule  would 
be  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  House  of 
Lords  being  brought  more  in  unison  and 
harmony  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people.  In  conclusion,  he  should  support 
the  Amendment,  not  from  any  wi^  to 
trench  upon  or  infringe  the  royal  prero- 
gative, but  because  he  thought  the  present 
Crovemment  would  not  carry  out  those 
Reforms  which  would  satisfy  the  majority 
of  the  community. 

Viscount  Stormont  rejoiced  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  St.  Alban  s  had  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  denial  of  the 
words  imputed  to  him,  and  quoted  hy  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  admitted  that,  as  had 
appeared  in  the  papers,  he  had  used  on  the 
occasion  in  question  the  phrase  "  he  hated 
the  word  Reform,*'  but  the  newspapers  had 
not  had  the  justice,  the  fairness,  the  can- 
dour, or  the  charity,  to  subjoin  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence.   He  had  certainly 
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Saifl  that  he  hated  the  word  Refonn,  as 
used  by  those  who  sought  the  destruction 
of  the  national  institutions — that  there  was 
tnuch  in  the  name,  much  in  the  word  so 
applied,  but  that  if  the  word  Reform  meant 
amendment  of  the  institutions,  then  he 
was  himself  a  Reformer ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  meant  destruction  of  the  institu- 
tions, that  then  he  was  an  anti-Reformer. 
To  these  words,  and  to  the  sentiment  they 
conveyed,  he  still  adhered.  The  hon. 
Memljer  for  St.  Alban's  had  asked  why  he 
(Lord  Stormont)  had  given  no  contradic 
tion  to  the  report.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  read  the  statement  in  the  newspapers, 
and  had  read  accusations  against  himself 
morning  and  evening,  but  he  hml  treated 
them  with  the  most  complete  contempt,  us 
he  always  should  treat  such  observations, 
feeling  satisfied  that  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment was  the  fitting  spot  in  which  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  his  conduct,  and  set  him- 
self right  with  the  country.  After  this 
declaration,  he  trusted  he  should  never 
hear  the  subject  again  introduced.  One 
word,  before  he  sat  down,  on  the  subject  of 
close  Corporations.  The  hon.  Member  for 
St  Alban's  had  spoken  of  Norwich  as  one 
of  that  dass.  Norwich,  however,  contain  • 
ed  4,500  electors,  who  had  the  choice  of 
the  Mayor,  of  the  Sheriffs,  of  the  Alder- 
men, and  of  the  Common  Council.  In  ad- 
dition to  them  all,  the  JO/,  householders 
enjoyed  the  franchise  in  the  election  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor.  Could  it  then  be 
said  that  Norwich  was  a  close  Corporation  ? 
He  trusted  the  hon.  Member  would  not, 
after  this  statement,  assert  that  with  such 
a  constituency,  he  (Lord  Stormont)  was 
the  Representative  of  a  close  Corporation. 

Captain  Berkeley  said,  that  at  the  present 
momentous  crisis  it  needed  no  apology  from 
any  hon.  Member  on  presenting  himself  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  had  himself  been  brought  up 
a  constitutional  Whig,  and  under  the 
banner  of  "  measures  and  not  men"  he 
would  still  continue  to  fight,  and  should 
support  measures  and  not  men  when  he 
thought  those  measures  were  for  the  good 
of  his  constituents  and  of  the  country  at 
large.  Nothing  like  factious  opposition 
could  be  saddled  upon  those  who  should 
8up)X)rt  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Yorkshire,  because  the 
House  itself  had  heard  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
that  even  if  the  Amendment  should  be 
carried,  the  Administration  would  not  be 
upset.      He  should  give  an  honest,  consci- 
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entious  vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment. 
In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  now  sitting  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  (Lord  Stanley),  out  of 
those  walls  that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
the  present  Government,  now  by  the  vote 
he  meant  to  give  he  only  sought  to  express 
the  same  opinion.  He  had  not  confidence  in 
the  present  Government,  for  though  he  had 
heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
delivered  last  night  with  so  much  talent, 
yet  he  had  heard  nothing  to  convince  hi  in 
that  a  thorough  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  sentiments  and 
opinions.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
asked  if  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  had 
not  been  upset  by  pressure  from  without  ? 
Perhaps  so;  but  he  would  ask  whether 
pressure  from  without  would  not  be  still 
stronger  to  upset  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ?  The  simple  question 
of  that  night  was,  "  confidence  or  no  con- 
fidence }"  and  upon  it  he  saw  no  reason 
why  men  entertaining  genemlly  different 
principles  should  not  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
the  subject  of  foreign  policy  had  been 
touched  upon,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
same  line  was  now  to  be  pursued,  which 
had  been  the  constant  object  of  attack  ; 
and  he  would  ask  how  it  happened, 
if  peace  were  to  be  maintained — ^if  that 
was  the  object  some  time  since — that 
Don  Carlos  was  now  in  Spain  .^  It  was 
supposed,  that  Conservative  interest  and 
influence,  had  been  greatly  used  in  placing 
that  Prince  once  more  there  Denying 
that  there  was  any  thing  like  factious  oppo- 
sition in  the  vote  he  should  give,  he  was 
induced  to  take  the  course  he  designed  to 
pursue,  because  he  had  no  confidence  that 
reforms  would  be  carried  out  sufilcient  to 
satisfy  him.  He  would  take  the  corporate 
monopoly  of  the  Universities  alone  as  a 
ground  to  justify  him.  It  seemed  that  the 
reforms  there  were  to  be  left  to  the  mercies 
of  the  heads  of  those  bodies,  from  whom 
nothing  could  be  expected;  and  though 
boons  were  said  to  have  been  offered  to  the 
Dissenters,  he  could  not  hear  it  without 
distinctly  stating  that  those  boons  were 
scarcely  reforms  at  all  and  that  the  Dis- 
senters expected  more,  must  have  more, 
and  would  have  more.  With  regard  to  the 
Irish  Church,  he  avowed  unhesitatingly  his 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
King's  Speech  which  could  lead  him  to 
suppose  that  necessary  reforms  were  in> 
tended.  He  should  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment, which  was  free  from  violence,  and 
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did  not  trench  in  any  way  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  and  to  which  every 
man  who  wished  well  to  his  country  could 
most  safely  give  his  support. 

Lord  Stanleif  spoke  to  the  following 
effect :    If,  Sir,  I  thought  that  in  voting  for 
the  Address,  i  was  voting  against  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  my  noble  Friend  oppo- 
site (Lord  Morpeth )  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment, or,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  by 
giving  such  a  vote  I  was  necessarily  pledging 
myself  to  place  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, which,  looking  at  its  composition,  I 
confess  I  cannot  feel — I  should  have  much 
doubt  as  to  the  vote  which  I  ought  to  give. 
I  cannot,  however,  concur  in  taking  that  view 
of  the  question  ;  and  I  will  proceed,  in  the 
few  remarks  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  to  the 
House,  to  state  broadly  and  plainly  upon 
what  ground  it  is  I  think  that  my  duty  to 
my  country,  as  an  honest  man,  will  be  best 
discharged,  and  my  own  principles  of  Reform 
best  furthered,  by  giving  my  vote  against 
the  Amendment.   In  saying  this,  allow  me 
to  add,  that  I  speak  not  only  my  own  sen- 
timents, but  the  sentiments  of  a  body  of 
Gentlemen,  not  insignificant  either  in  point 
of  numbers  or  station  in  this  House,  who, 
bent  upon  the  sure  but  steady  attainment 
of  certain  measures  of  Reform,  are  deter- 
mined to  effect  our  object  by  no  party 
course  of  proceeding,  but  by  such  a  course 
as  in  our  own  unbiassed  judgment  we  may 
deem  most  conducive  to  the  end  in  view. 
Allow  me,  in  the  first  place,  before  I  pro- 
ceed farther,  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
very  able,  temperate,  clear,  and  constitu- 
tional manner  in  which  the  Amendment 
was  moved  by  my  noble  Friend.     I  do  not 
differ  from  my  noble  Frieifd  in  the  doctrines 
he  has  laid  down,  that  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  lat€  Ministry  the  present  Government 
are,  constitutionally  speaking,  strictly  and 
truly  responsible ;  and  that  it  is  within  the 
competency  and  the  undoubted  privilege  of 
this  House  to  express  an  opinion,  to  pass 
judgment,  and  even  to  offer  advice  to  the 
Sovereign  upon   the  manner  in  which  he 
has  thought  fit  to  exercise  his  undoubted 
prerogative — I  agree  with  my  noble  Friend 
in  his  observations  on  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  that  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
—I  mean  the  extraordinary  concentration  of 
power  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands 
of  one  individual.     I  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  that  the  fact  of  the  illustrious  indi- 
vidual in  question  having  so  unexception- 
ably  used  his  powers  does  not  of  itself  justify 
the  act ;  but  that  the  high  talents  and  cha- 
racter of  the  noble  Duke  would  render  the 
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precedent  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  if  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed  by  this  House.      But  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  we  should  not  make  further 
observations  upon  the  subject,  under  the 
circumstances,   than  in  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  protest  against  the 
act  in  question  being  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent.     Further   than   that,  I  think    the 
matter  ought  not  to  be  adverted  to.      In 
vindication  of  this  singular  concentration 
of  power,  the  right  lion.  Baronet  last  night 
cited  a  case  which  occurred  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,   when 
Lord  Shrewsbury  held,  in  his  own  person, 
the  offices  of  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  cases,  however,  were  very  dissimilar  in 
their  circumstances.     What  was  the  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time  ?     The  Queen 
was  upon  her  death-bed ;    there  was  a  dis- 
puted  succession ;    a  foreign   prince   was 
threatening  to  foment  a  civil  war  in  the 
country ;  and  the  Queen's  confidential  Mi- 
nisters had  been  for  some  time  carrying  on 
a  secret  correspondence  and  intrigue  with 
that  foreign  prince,  whose  object  was  to  de- 
solate this  country.     Those  Ministers  were 
afterwards  impeached  and  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
under  that  pressing  emergency,  held  the  three 
great  offices  in  question,  as  the  best  means  of 
consolidating  the  power  of  the  executive  in 
a  period  of  great   peril.       I  will  for  the 
present  pass  by  other  topics  which  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  question  of  the  Address,  and 
the  Amendment   which   has  been  moved 
upon  it.     There  is,  I  confess,  one  point  in 
the  proposed  Amendment  for  which,  if  it 
stood  alone,  I  should  feel  bound  to  support 
that  Amendment.    I  should  do  so,  because, 
having  listened  with  anxious  expectation 
to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R« 
Peel)  last  night,  as  to  the  terms  in  which 
the  subject  of  Municipal  Corporations  was 
adverted  to,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  gave  promise  of  any.* 
thing  satisfactory  to  my  mind.     I  agree, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  might  think 
himself  precluded  by  prudential  considera- 
tions from  stating  the  nature  of  the  in^ 
tended  measures*   But  I  should  deceive  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  if  I  did  not  tell  him, 
that  with  respect  to  the  principle  and  spirit 
of  Corporation  Reform,  the  country  has 
made  up  its  mind ;  and  that  the  principle 
and  spirit  of  such  Reform  are  the  same  as 
were  pursued  by  the  people  of  this  country 
with  so  much  ardour  in  the  matter  of  the 
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Reform  of  Parliament.  I  bare  no  hesita- 
lion  in  saying,  that  my  own  mind^  and  that 
of  others  in  this  House,  are  made  up  to 
effect  in  this  branch  of  our  institutions  a 
Reform,  having  for  its  basis  the  principle 
that  Corporation  privileges  are  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and  that 
they  should  be  placed  upon  a  system  of 
real  and  true  representation,  subject  to  the 
control  of  their  constituencies.  I  will  not 
go  the  length  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
seconded  the  Amendment,  in  saying  that 
we  ought  to  go  so  far  as  the  Scotch  Corpo- 
ration Reform ;  but  I  do  say,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  have  made  up  their  minds 
upon  the  question,  and  the  omission  to  take 
more  particular  notice  of  the  subject  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  in  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  wil]  lead  me 
to  look  with  greater  jealousy  than  I  other- 
wise should  have  done,  on  the  measures 
which  the  Government  may  introduce  on 
this  subject.  I  have  said,  that  if  the 
Amendment  had  been  confined  to  this 
subject  alone,  myself  and  my  friends  would 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  offering  any 
-Opposition  to  it.  We,  however,  cannot 
by  voting  for  the  Amendment  bind  our- 
selves to  condemn  measures  of  which  we 
•know  nothing.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  consider  that  by  voting  against 
the  Amendment,  we  thereby  give  a  negative 
to  each  of  its  propositions.  I  find  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  many  substantial 
measures  of  Reform  promised,  although  by 
a  singular  fatality  the  word  itself  never 
once  occurs.  If  this  omission  were  made  as 
a  sacrifice  to  those  gentlemen  who  cannot 
bear  even  the  sound  of  the  name,  I  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it.  I  shall 
be  satisfied  to  see  the  promises  of  Reform 
contained  in  that  Speech  fully  carried  out 
in  our  institutions.  While  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  say»  that  the  constitution  and 
composition  of  the  present  Government  are 
such,  that  I  cannot  place  confidence  in 
that  composition — though  I  am  the  last 
man  who  ought  to  quarrel  with  it,  being 
in  some  measure  responsible  for  that  com- 
position, by  having  declined  to  join  it — 
I  yet  have  declared,  and  do  now  repeat 
that  declaration,  that  I  will  not  take 
any  step  which,  in  my  judgment,  may 
have  the  tendency  of  overthrowing  that 
Government  before  it  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  proving  what  are  its  prin- 
ciples. Now  I  can  look  upon  the 
Amendment  which  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Address  in  no  other  sense  but  as  a 
Motion  either  to  overthrow  the  Govern. 


ment,  or  else  to  obtain  an  idle  triumph 
over  it,  without  any  intention  of  that 
triumph  being  followed  up  by  any  ulte* 
nor  steps  beneficial  to  the  country.  To 
adopt  an  Amendment  for  such  a  purpose, 
is  not  consistent  with  my  views  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  I  may  further  say,  that  there 
are  expressions  in  the  Amendment  itself 
from  which  I  am  called  upon  wholly  to 
dissent  By  the  terms  of  one  part  of  the 
Amendment  we  are  called  upon  to  declare 
our  opinions  as  to  the  expediency  and  the 
policy  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment. My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Morpeth) 
has  said,  that  this  is  a  question  of  far  too 
great  importance  for  this  House  to  blink  at, 
or  pass  over ;  and  be  has  appealed  to  the 
occasion  of  the  King's  Speech  in  the  year 
1 784<,  when,  as  my  noble  Friend  has  said, 
Mr.  Pitt  objected  to  the  passing  over  a 
similar  question,  and  insisted  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  express  its  sense 
as  to  the  poHcy  or  impolicy  of  the  dissolu- 
tion which  had  then  recently  taken  place. 
But  1  would  remind  my  noble  Friend, 
were  he  now  present,  what  was  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  demand  that  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  It 
behoves  those  who,  with  my  noble  Friend, 
now  argue  for  the  necessity  of  a  declaration 
by  this  House  against  the  expediency  of 
the  late  dissolution— I  say  necessity  of  such 
a  dcclaralion,  not  who  argued  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  expedient  in  [itself — to  look 
at  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Pitt 
called  for  a  similar  declaration.  During 
three  or  four  months  of  the  previous  session, 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  constantly  left  in  a 
minority.  Resoliftions  after  resolutions  had 
been  passed  condemning  the  Government 
of  the  day ;  nay,  more,  the  House  of  Com. 
mons  had  passed  a  Resolution  declaring 
that  the  man  who  should,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, advise  his  Sovereign  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  was  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
and  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  accord- 
ingly. In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  could 
anything  be  more  natural  or  necessary  than 
the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  having 
dissolved  that  very  Parliament,  and,  there- 
fore, having  been  impeached  as  it  were  by 
anticipation  by  the  previous  declaration  of 
that  Parliament  ?  It  was  natural  on  meet* 
ing  the  new  Parliament  which  he  had 
summoned,  that  he  should  not  be  satisfied 
without  counteracting  that  impeachment 
by  a  declaration  of  the  House  he  had  called 
together.  But  is  there  any  such  necessity 
existing  now  for  us  to  express  our  opiukms 
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*B8  to  the  eicpediency  of  tlie  late  dlflsolation  ? 
But  if  there  be,  have  we  the  materials  to 
enable  us  to  come  to  an  accurate  judgment 
upon  that  point  ?  Are  we  acquainted  with 
nil  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  ne- 
cessity or  expediency  of  a  dissolution  ?  Do 
we  know  all  the  communications  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  vftrious  Members  of 
lAVtd  Melbourne's  Government  at  the  time 
of  its  formation?  Do  we  know  all  the 
coTiversations  that  passed  at  the  time  of  their 
removal  ?  Tho  House  will  remember  that 
I  am  not  expressing  any  opinion  whether 
the  late  dissolution  was  wise  or  prudent^  or 
whether  it  was  necessary  or  unnecessary ; 
but  I  am  objecting  now  to  the  adoption  of 
the  course  proposed^  that  by  way  of  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address  we  should  pre. 
judge  the  question^  and  declare  that  that 
dissolution  was  unnecessary.  I  object  to 
accede  to  the  declaration  in  the  Amend- 
ment, and  to  affirm  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  Parliament  endangered  the  subse. 
quent  measures  which  were  to  be  the  re. 
suit  of  the  Reform  Bill.  If  it  did.  Sir, 
then  the  Reform  Bill  has  failed.  If  the 
gentlemen  who  were  then  in  the  possession 
of  power,  and  who  were,  according  to  my 
noble  Friend,  in  the  prosecution  of  mea- 
sures of  useiful,  temperate,  and  salutary 
Reform,  have  been,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
constituency  of  the  country,  so  weakened 
in  this  House  as  to  endanger  the  progress 
of  those  measures,  my  respect  for  the  Re- 
form Bill  and  for  the  constituency  is  such, 
that  I  would  rather  ascribe  that  result  to 
some  doubt  or  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  peo. 
pie,  that  those  intended  measures  them- 
selves were  not  of  so  salutary  and  beneficial 
a  nature  as  they  were  said  to  be,  than 
believe  that  the  Reform  Bill  will  be  in- 
efficient, or  that  the  constituency  will  not 
do  their  duty.  But,  Sir,  of  this  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  no  dissolution  of  any  Govern- 
ment — ^no  constitution  of  anv  Administra- 
tion  can,  since  that  great  measure  was 
passed— either  impede  or  endanger  the 
course  of  a  temperate,  salutary,  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  Reform.  The  hon. 
Member  for  St.  Alban's,  says,  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  prejudge  the  question  connected 
with  the  Irish  Church  Reform ;  but  that 
he  intends  shortly  to  bring  forward  the 
question,  and  though  not  wishing  partially 
to  discuss  it  on  the  present  occasion,  yet  he 
is  desirous  of  sanctioning  the  Amendment 
which,  in  his  judgment,  decides  the  ques- 
tion,  and  pledges  the  House  upon  it.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  think,  said,  that  he 
wished  that  subject  to  be  expressed  in  the 


Amendment  a  little  more  distinctly.  Why 
was  it  not  ?  Might  it  not  be,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  supposed  that  among  those  who 
are  willing  to  Reform  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land there  might  be  some — and  those  no 
inconsiderable  number — who  might  still 
object  to  go  the  length  of  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ? — and  yet  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, who  has  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  question  forward,  and  who  indeed  has 
given  notice  to  do  so,  calls  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  to  affirm  that  in  the  Amend- 
ment, which  he  admits  to  be  ambiguous, 
but  which  he  might  afterwards  use  for  the 
purpose  of  saying,  **the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  affirmed  the  principle  which  I 
now  propose."  Now,  this  is  not  dealing 
fairly  with  the  question — a  question  too 
important  to  be  so  dealt  with.  The  Speech 
itself  promises,  that  measures  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  our  consideration,  and  upon 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  decide  whether 
they  are  substantial  and  sufficient  or  not, 
upon  the  subjects  of  Reform  in  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Church  in  England 
and  Wales.  But  the  Amendment  proposes 
that  we  should  declare  our  readiness  "  to 
correct  those  abuses  in  the  Church  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  society  in  Ireland." 
Now,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  last  night 
pointed  out  ^nd  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
an  explanation  of  this  subject)  the  ambi. 
guity  which  lurked  in  that  phrase.  What 
are  the  abuses  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
which  '' disturb  the  peace  of  Ireland?" 
Does  the  hon.  Gentleman  refer  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  system,  by  which  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  are  paid,  or  does  he  refer  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  Protestant  clergy  being 
distributed  through  that  country?  The 
hon«  Gentleman  would  tell  you  that  he 
refers  to  the  latter  question^  and  not  to  the 
tithe  question,  upon  which  the  Amendment 
is  proposed.  But  let  me  remind  that  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  is  the  tithe  question  only 
that  can  be  said  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land. The  other  question,— that  of  the 
existence  of  a  Protestant  clergy,  — may 
excite  irritation,  diffisrences  of  opinion,  and 
discontent  in  Ireland ;  but  it  is  the  levy  of 
tithe  (that  is,  it  is  the  evil  which  is 
about  to  be  remedied)  which  so  lament- 
ably disturbs  the  peace  in  Ireland.  The 
existence  of  the  Protestant  Church  and 
Clergy  in  Ireland  is  a  separate  question, 
to  be  met  upon  separate  considerations, 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  any  measure  that 
may  have  for  its  object  the  overthrow, 
ing,  the  impairing,  or  the  debilitating 
of  that  estaUishment.  It  is,  then,  upon 
K2 
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the  grounds  which  I  have  now  stated^that  I 
feel  myself  compelled  to  withhold  my  assent 
from  the  Amendment ;  because  I  conceive 
that  by  acceding  to  that  Amendment^  while 
we,  in  the  first  place,  should  adopt  much 
with  which  I  should  concur,  yet  we  should 
assert  much  from  which  I  altogether  dis- 
sen  t ;  because,  also,  we  should  introduce  ques- 
tions which  we  have  not  had  the  means  of 
discussing,  nor  sufficient  information  upon 
which  to  form  a  judgment ;  and  because, 
likewise,  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  that 
Amendment  would  tend  to  produce,  in  the 
present  state  of  political  parties,  a  conse- 
quence most  disastrous  for  the  country,  and 
most  disastrous  for  the  steady,  secure,  and 
immediate  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Reform.  I  mean  the  instant  overthrow  of 
the  existing  Administration.  That  Ad- 
ministration have  promised  measures  of 
improvement ;  and  I  hold  myself  bound  in 
honour  to  await  the  introduction  of  those 
measures,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  make  known  to  the  country  the  extent 
of  their  contemplated  reformations.  Stand- 
ing, as  I  do,  entirely  removed  from  them, 
having,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  declared  it 
impossible  for  me  to  join  that  Government, 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  and  standing 
in  a  position  in  which  I  have  no  object  to 
obtain,  except  that  of  faithfully  discharging 
my  duty  as  an  independent  Member  of 
Parliament,  as  zealous  for  real  Reform  as  I 
am  earnest  to  prevent  destruction.  I  feel 
myself  compelled,  upon  the  grounds  I  have 
stated,  and  those  grounds  only,  to  assent  to 
the  Address  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  and  to  object  to  the  Amendment, 
which,  though  there  is  much  in  it  that  I 
consider  desirable,  at  the'same  time*contains 
much  which  I  think  objectionable,  and  more 
than  in  my  judgment  is  either  reasonable 
or  safe. 

Dr.  Lushington  had  listened  last  night 
with  the  deepest  anxiety,  first  to  his 
Majesty's  gracious  Speech,  and  next 
to  the  speech  of  the  light  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
must  express  his  cordial  approbation  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  having  upon  that 
occasion  so  distinctly  announced  his  de- 
termination to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
Administration.  It  was  with  feelings  of 
extreme  gratification  that  he  had  heard  that 
great  constitutional  principle — which  here- 
tofore had  been  controverted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  some  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  predecessors  —  so  amply  recog- 
nised by  the  Hght  hon.  Baronet.     This 


principle  being  admitted,  the  next  consid^ 
oration  which  occurred  to  him  was,  whether 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  assigning  the 
causes  of  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Adminis* 
tration,  had  stated  reasons  which  ought  to 
satisfy  the  House  and  convince  them  of  the 
propriety  of  that  Administration  being  so 
suddenly  dismissed.     The  right  hon.  Bart, 
had  stated,  that  the  Administration  con* 
structed  under  the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey, 
h£id  met  with  sundry  losses  and  defalcations, 
and  that,  at  its  dissolution,  it  possessed  not 
the  same  talent,  weight,  authority,  or  par* 
liamentary  experience  that  it  had  possessed 
at  the  time  of  its  original  formation.     He 
was  the  last  man  to  deny  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  retirement  of  his  noble  friend  (Earl 
Grey),   whom  he  had  followed  from  the 
earliest  hour  till  the  time  he  quitted  his 
great  parliamen^tary  duties — that  is,  to  the 
time  he  left  the  Administration — and  as  7ie 
had  said,  for  ever;    but  which  he   (Dr. 
Lushington)  hoped  not.      He  admired  and 
revered  the  consistent  parliamentary  life  of 
that  noble  Lord,  and  should  ever  lament 
his  loss.     Nor  could  he  do  otherwise  than 
lament  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained 
by  the  retirement  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley),  whose  great  powers  he  was  ever 
reaily  to  acknowledge.     He  did  not  agree 
with  those  who  said  that  the  loss  of  that 
noble  Lord  was  a  benefit  to  the  Adminis- 
tration to  which  he  had  belonged,  and  to 
which  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  had  always  ad« 
hered.      That  Administration  must  have 
felt  the  loss  of  that  brilliant  eloquence,  that 
indefatigable  industry,  and  that  high  cha- 
racter which  distinguished  his  noble  Friend. 
His  Majesty  might  possibly  have  felt  those 
losses  and  mieht  possibly  have  been  coun- 
selled to  diss^ve  the  Ministry  then ;   but 
those  who  then  advised  the  Crown-notwith- 
standing these  great  leaders  had  separated 
themselves  from  them — still  thought  that 
the  Government  might  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  basis  as  had  existed  under  Earl 
Grey,  and  his  Majesty  abided  by  that  ad. 
vice,  and  determined  that  it  would  be  most 
beneficial  for  the  interests  of  the  public  to 
reconstruct  the  Administration,  by  placing 
Lord  Melbourne  at  the  head  of  it.     He 
differed,    therefore^  from   the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  would  say  that  the  retirement 
of  Earl  Grey  was  not  a  good  reason  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  late  Government.     But 
what  was  the  reason  now  assigned  for  that 
dissolution?    Why,  that  Lord  Althoip  by 
the  death  of  his  father  had  been  removed 
from  this  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
Was  not  that  a  circumstance  within  the 
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direct  limits  of  probability^  in  tbe  minds  of 
all  persons,  when  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration was  formed  ?  And  would  any 
man  tell  him  that  that  Administration 
was  formed  upon  the  condition  that  when 
Earl  Spencer  (who  was  at  that  very  moment 
expected  to  be  on  his  death-bed)  should 
depart  this  world  the  Administration 
should  cease?  Any  man  at  that  time 
conld  predict  that  Lord  Althorp  would  not 
long  remain  in  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  but  no  man  would  then 
have  asserted  that  the  existence  of  the  then 
Administration  depended  upon  that  noble 
Lord's  continuing  to  hold  that  office,  and 
that  the  Ministry  was  to  expire  when  Earl 
Spencer  died.  Another  reason  assigned  for 
the  dismission  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad. 
ministration  was,  that  it  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  all  parties,  and  also  a  great  por- 
tion of  that  of  the  Parliament ;  and  what 
was  the  proof  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  produced  to  support  that  reason  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House  ?  He  had  read 
to  the  House  a  letter  written  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  dated 
(Oh  !  tell  it  not  in  Gath  !)  at  Derrinane 
Abbey.  Had  ever  any  man  elevated  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  done  ?  He  had  as- 
signed to  that  learned  Member  the  power 
to  make  and  dissolve  Cabinets.  That  hon. 
and  learned  Member  wrote  a  letter  from 
Derrinane  Abbey  to  Lord  Duncannon, 
and  according  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
such  was  the  influence  and  power  of  that 
letter^  that  it  was  the  cause  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Administration  of  this  country. 
He  would  willingly  pay  his  humble  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  talents  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  He  knew  the  power  and 
influence  of  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  assure  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  means  might  have 
been  found,  notwithstanding  the  publica- 
tion of  that  letter,  to  have  sustained  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  in  that  House.  He 
would  also  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
question  to  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Stanley)  had  alluded^  and  which  was  the 
next  im))ortant  step  which  was  taken 
at  the  time  Lord  Melbourne  was  so  sud- 
denly desired  to  resign  office ;  he  alluded 
to  the  union  of  all  the  powers  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  noble  Lord  had  protested  against  that 
step  in  what  the  noble  Lord  called  a  Par- 
liamentary point  of  view,  and  against  its 
being  made  a  precedent  hereafter.    But 


would  the  House  be  contented  with  any  pro- 
test against  the  establishing  such  a  precedent 
which  did  not  form  part  of  its  records.  Was 
there  no  man  of  ability  and  influence  in 
that  House  who  would  take  upon  himself 
to  propose  a  resolution  to  the  extent,  that 
such  an  experiment  should  never  be  made 
a  precedent.^  The  step  to  which  he  al- 
luded had  been  attempted  to  be  justified  by 
a  reference  to  the  example  said  to  be  set  by 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  in  former  days. 
But  a  precedent  meant  this — that  the  same 
thing  should  be  done,  and  that  under 
similar  circumstances  to  those  under  which 
it  had  formerly  been  done.  Now,  he  first 
would  deny  that  it  was  the  same  thing; 
for  he  denied  that  the  holding  of  the  offices 
of  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  was  to  be 
compared  to  the  combining  of  the  offices  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
three  Secretaries  of  State,  at  once  in  the 
person  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and 
for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  shared  with  other  persons  the 
responsibility  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  no  one  associated  with  him,  except 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  when  he  received  the 
Seals.  Suppose  at  the  period  in  question, 
news  had  been  brought  of  the  advance  of 
Don  Carlos  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  the 
next  post  had  brought  the  information  of 
an  insurrection  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
another  letter  had  given  the  intelligence  of 
a  disturbance  in  Ireland  ?  He  asked 
whether  there  was  any  one  human  mind 
that  could  have  properly  attended  to  the 
great  and  responsible  duties  which  those 
several  events  would  require  to  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Home  Department, 
and  the  Colonies  ?  He  had  been  told  by  a 
Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  mul- 
tifarious duties  of  that  office  were  so  great, 
that  his  utmost  exertions  were  unequal  to 
their  adequate  discharge,  and  could  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or  any  other  man,  at- 
tend to  them,  and  to  the  Foreign  office,  and 
to  the  Home  Department  at  the  same  time  ? 
He  begged  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  ground 
on  which  he  intended  to  give  his  vote.  He 
could  not  take  to  himself  the  credit  that 
some  hon.  Members  had  done,  of  not 
being  a  party  man.  He  had  ever 
been  such,  and  that  upon  principle,  and 
such  he  believed  he  should  remain. — 
He  had  attached  himself  to  that  party 
which  he,  in  his  conscience,  believed  to 
profess  the  purest  principles^  and  had  foU 
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lowed  them>  as  far  as  he  could^  in  matters 
of  importauce  in  wliich  he  agreed  with 
them^  differing  only  in  some  points  upon 
which  he  felt  compelled  to  depart  from 
them.     The   principles  of  that   party  he 
felt  hound  to  maintain,  as  heing,  in  his 
mind,  hest  calculated  to  advance  the  great 
end   of  good  Government.      It  was  said, 
that  a  union  and  comhination  had  heen 
made  against  his  Majesty's  Government, 
without  just  reason ;  that  those  who  op- 
posed  the    Government,   without    giving 
them  a  fair  trial,  had  comhined,  notwith- 
standing that  their  opinions  and  principles 
on  many  points  differed.     First,  he  would 
defend  the  course  from  precedent,  and  next 
upon  principle.     They  were  not  so  old  as 
to  forget  the  union  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Lord  Grenville,  with  whom  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite   then  acted,  for 
the    express  purpose    of   turning    out    a 
Ministry.      He    would    contend,   that    a 
greater   difference  of   opinion  existed   on 
subjects  of  the  greatest   importance,  be- 
tween Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville, than  among  those  parties  who  were 
now  united  against  the  present  Govern- 
ment. [  "  Nol    710  rn     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  "No!"     He  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  was  astonished  at  that  denial.    He 
knew  not  of  one  single  great  measure  upon 
which  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  agreed,  un- 
less it  was  the  measure  calculated  to  over- 
turn the  then  Administration;  they   had 
heen  for  years  opposed  to  each  other,  but 
that  difference  of  opinion  was  no  objection 
to   their  union.      A   period  might  come 
when  parties,  whether  Tory  or  Whig,  or 
whatever    other    description    they   might 
bear,  might  consider  that  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country  were  so  endangered  by 
the  acts  of  Government  as  to  justify  them 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
Administration    able  to  protect  and   im- 
prove those  interests.     Did  not  he  (Dr- 
Lushington)  recollect,  that  a  Member  of 
the  present  Administration  (Lord  Wham, 
cliffe)^  when  a  new  Administration  was 
about  to  be  constructed,  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Percival  in  May  1812,  made  a  Motion 
in   the  House   of  Commons  praying  his 
Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  form  a  strong  and 
efficient  Administration?      Did   not    the 
noble  Lord  then  use  these  words :— ^^  This 
is  in  no  respect  a  new  question;  it  has 
been  decided  upon  before;  in  1803,  the 
present   Government  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  ?  "     Persons  of  all  parties 
—Lord    Wharncliffe    at    the    head,    the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now  at  the  Board 


of  Trade,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
now  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  many  others — then  united  in  vot- 
ing, that  the  Administration  then  about 
to  be  formed,  had  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of 
ability  several  years  before.     Now,  when 
he  (Dr.  Lushington)  spoke  of  the  present 
Administration   he  could   not  separate  it, 
in  his  mind,  from  the  Administration  of 
1830.     He  could  not    believe,  that   the 
bringing  in  of  Earl  de  Grey  in  the  room  of 
Earl  Melville,  and  the  putting  out  of  Mr. 
Croker,  and  the  putting  in  of  Mr.  Daw- 
son, were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  identity 
of  the  present  with  the  then  existing  Gro<« 
vernment.      Now,     the    Government    of 
1 830,  had,  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  been  strenuously  opposed;  he, 
therefore,   could  not  trust  it  now.     How 
could  he  trust  that  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
make  those  great  Reforms  now,  who,  for 
years  had  the  power  to  make  them  when 
they  were  equally  necessary,  who  was  able  to 
destroy  those  abuses  when  they  were  equally 
aggravated,  and  yet  took    no  step  what- 
ever to  remedy  any  of  those  abuses  either 
in  Church  or  State.     What  act  had  they 
done  then  or  since,  which  should  entitle 
them  to  the  character  of  a  Reform  Admi- 
nistration.    But  the  right  hon.   Baronet 
had  endeavoured  to  induce  the  House  to 
cast  a  more  favourable  eye  upon  his  Ad- 
ministration,   by   saying    to    the   House, 
"  Remember,  we   arc  supported  by   the 
House  of  Lords.     They  will  receive  at  our 
hands  measures  of  Refoi-m,  which  at  your 
instance  would   have  been    met  wiUi   a 
haughty  refusal."     What  is  this?     What 
is  the  meaning  of  that  declaration  ?     Tell 
it  to  the  country.     Tell  it  to  your  con- 
stituents.    Tell  them,  that  henceforth  it  is 
not  the  people  of  England — it  is  not  the 
House  of  Commons  who  are  to  stamp  their 
approbation  of  the  men  from  whom  the 
selection  of  Ministers  shall  be  made  by  the 
Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative  ; 
but    tell  them   that  that  Administration 
which  stands  not  upon  the  approbation  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  looks  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  support,  shall  have 
power  to  rule  the  country — that  that  party 
— despite  the  sense  of  the  people — despite 
the  majority  of  tlie  House  of  Commons^ 
shall  possess  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try.  A  more  frightful  course  could  not  have 
been  followed.     The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  late 
Government  was  not  popular.    Whatever 
that  Government  might  bave  beeuj  he  wai 
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well  assured  that  the  present  Administnu 
tion  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  great 
portioa  either  of  the  electors,  or  of  the 
people  of  England.  They  had  not  the 
confidence  of  Gentlemen  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House ;  they  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  nohle  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley),  or  those  who  acted  with 
that  noble  Lord.  Whose  confidence  had 
they,  then?  They  had  the  confidence  of 
the  high  Tories,  and  of  the  high  Tories 
only.  He  had  himself  no  conception  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  determination  to 
get  rid  of  the  present  Administration  had 
gone,  till  he  went  among  the  people.  He 
spoke  now  of  places  which  he  knew,  of  the 
great  City  of  London,  of  the  vast  wealth 
of  that  great  city.  He  would  ask  those 
who  spoke  of  the  popularity  of  the  Tories, 
to  look  to  the  district  which  he  himself 
had  the 'honour  to  represent — a  district 
having  a  population  of  370,000  souls.  But 
if  they  wished  to  demonstrate  the  feelings 
of  the  metropolis,  for  God's  sake  let  them 
look  to  Finsbury.  To  those  who  endea- 
voured to  depredate  the  characters  of  the 
Gentlemen  representing  that  extensive 
district,  he  would  say,  that  just  in  propor- 
tion, as  they  depreciated  the  characters  of 
those  Members,  in  that  proportion  did  it 
appear,  that  the  Borough  of  Finsbury 
would  rather  have  any  Member  than  a 
Tory*  There  was  no  instance  of  a  disso- 
lution taking  place,  without  the  Ministers 
having  met  the  Parliament.  When,  in  1784, 
Mr.  Htt  met  the  Parliament  he  found  that 
there  was  a  majority  of  twenty  against 
him,  and  he  said  that  that  Parliameut  did 
not  truly  represent  the  people.  He  accord- 
ingly dissolved  them,  and  his  words  proved 
true ;  for  the  result  was  a  majority  of 
]00  in  his  favour.  Now,  unless  the 
Ministry,  meant  to  contend  that  the  sense 
of  the  country  was  represented  by  an  un. 
reformed,  and  not  by  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, he  could  not  see  how  they  could 
contend  that  the  present  Parliament  was 
not  a  true  representative  of  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  The  Grovern- 
ment  had  struggled  in  vain  to  gain  the 
noble  Lord— the  noble  scion  of  the  house 
of  Derby  —  over  to  them  by  adulation. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  adulation  heaped 
upon  tlie  noble  Lord.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Ripon  (Mr.  Pember- 
ion),  addressed  him  as  the  Weird  Sisters 
did  Macbeth.  "  '  Hail  Minister  that  shall 
be  1 '  Save,  oh  save  us  in  our  misery  I 
Ai  thou  art  powerful,  be  merciful  I'    '  Oh, 


thou  no  pity?  You  have  risen,  and  in 
your  speech,  which  was  spoken  in  the 
mildest  and  smoothest  terms,  you  have 
declared  your  total  want  of  confidence  in 
the  present  Government  ? ' "  No,  unlike 
the  hero  in  the  drama,  the  noble  Lord  was 
not  betrayed  by  the  blandishments  of  the 
Weird  Sisters  to  his  own  destruction.  Let 
the  noble  Lord  remember  the  honour  of 
his  family.  Let  him  remember  the  honour 
of  those  ancestors,  who  so  gloriously  fought 
for  the  freedom  of  their  country ;  and  he 
called  on  the  noble  Lord,  though  entreated, 
to  let  no  blandishments  induce  him  to  give 
his  support  to  those  against  whose  princi- 
ples, he  had  strained  his  might  to  insure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Let  him 
not  give  his  support  to  a  Ministry  with 
whom  he  held  no  principles  in  common ; 
and  that  in  opposition  to  a  set  of  men 
from  whom  he  differed  on  one  question 
only— namely,  the  question  of  Church* 
property.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man then  said  he  should  not  have  tres* 
passed  so  long  upon  the  time  of  the  House, 
but  that  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
doing  his  duty  if  he  did  not  express  his 
total  want  of  confidence  in  the  present 
Ministrv.  That  want  of  confidence  he 
entertained  in  common  with  a  majority  of 
the  House,  without  which  it  was  impossi. 
ble  that  any  set  of  Ministers  could  carry 
on  the  Government  with  advantage  to  the 
country.  He  might  take  that  opportu. 
uity  of  noticing  some  observations  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  had  di- 
rected against  him  personally.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  honour  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  with  any  particular 
notice.  If  the  House  knew  all  that  he 
said  elsewhere,  how  he  began,  and  how  he 
ended,  they  would  not  be  disposed  to  cen- 
sure him.  What  he  then  said,  had  been 
said  a  hundred  times  before,  and  he  was 
now  prepared  to  abide  by  it.  In  order  to 
show  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  the  feel- 
ing] which  had  been  ascribed  to  him, 
ho  might  remind  the  House,  that 
although  he  was  one  of  the  late  Quecn*s 
counsel  during  the  trial,  and  in  that  cha- 
racter had  an  opportunity  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  feelings,  he  obtained  the  eulo. 
ffium  of  the  Earl  of  £ldon,  who  said  that 
he  had  not  spoken  a  syllable  more  than 
bis  duty  required.  It  might  be  remem. 
bered,  that  he  was  the  executor,  and  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  late  Queen,  who 
confided  all  her  secrets  to  him,  and  he 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  for  a  single 
momeiit  allowed  tfao  puUic  to  know  anjr 
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circumstance  relating  to  her  domestic 
affairs^  or  even  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
any  of  the  Royal  Family?  In  one  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  the  late  King,  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  prevent  publicity 
being  given  to  a  transaction,  which  he 
thought  might  raise  a  prejudice  against 
that  Monarch.  He  hoped,  that  those  who 
knew  him,  and  had  watched  his  conduct, 
would  not  give  credit  to  any  reports 
which  had  appeared  in  newspapers  or 
elsewhere,  affixing  upon  him  culpability, 
which  he  knew  in  his  conscience  he  was 
innocent  of. 

Mr.  Winthrop  Praerf said,  that,  in  the  course 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  pursue,  he  had  forgotten 
himself,  and  had  deviated  from  the  usual 
custom  of  the  House ;  and,  in  replying  to 
some  observations  respecting  some  address 
made  by  him  in  his  capacity  elsewhere,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  appeared  to 
have  justified  himself  on  the  propriety  of 
the  course  which  he  adopted  in  his  capacity 
of  an  advocate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Whatever  intemperate  expressions  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  might  have  used 
as  the  advocate  of  Queen  Caroline,  he,  as 
a  far  less  distinguished  member  of  the  bar, 
but  at  least  as  a  junior  member,  gave  him 
the  indulgence  which  the  venerable  Earl 
Eldon  extended  to  him.  But  he  would 
not  be  led  away  to  give  any  excuse  or  in- 
dulgence to  the  grossly  intemperate  address, 
made  to  an  already  inflamed  constituency. 
It  was  such  conduct  as  this  that  produced 
fearful  danger ;  it  led  to  allusions  to  sub- 
jects in  which  they  had  nothing  to  do .  He 
left  the  address,  however,  to  the  constituency 
to  fight  for  itself.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  found  fault  with  the  rea- 
sons which  had  been  given  last  night  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament ;  and  to  that  part  of  his 
speech  he  (Mr.  Praed)  proposed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House.  In  the  first  place, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  that  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  caused  by 
the  secession  of  the  late  Ministry  ;  secondly, 
by  the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp  on  the 
death  of  his  father;  and,  thirdly,  by  the 
memorable  letter  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin,  addressed  to  Lord  Duncannon. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
grossly  misrepresented  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  when  he  -stated  his 
reasons  for  the  dbsolution;  because  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
to  show,  by  a  series  of  cases,  that,  in  the 
fitate  of  things^  bis  Majesty  was  judUfied  in 


dismissing  his  Ministry.     Hon.  Gentlemen 
asked  not  why  the  Government  were  dis. 
missed,  but  how  they  were  dismissed.   But, 
in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  present 
Ministers,  what  support  would  th^  have 
then?     Would  they  have  the  support  of 
the  popular  party  ?     Let  them  refer  to  the 
letter  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin,  to  prove  that  that  was  not  the 
party  of   which  Lord   Melbourne  would 
approve.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had    alluded   to    other  circumstances    hy 
which  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  were  dis- 
missed, and  yet  he  appeared  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  services  of  those  who  had 
seceded  from  it,  namely.  Lord  Stanley,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  the  Earl  of  Ripon.     Did  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  believe  that  a  large 
part  of  the  confidence  which  was  reposed  in 
that  Government,  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  was  owing  to  the  presence    of 
those  very  Members  of  the  Government? 
But  still  more  surprised  was  he  to  hear  the 
hon.   and  learned   Gentleman  attempt  to 
depreciate  Lord  Althorp*s  value,  because 
Earl  Grey,   of  whose  Government  Lord 
Althorp  formed  a  principal  part,  refused, 
without  the  presence  and  assistance  of  Lord 
Althorp,  to*  do  that  which  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  was  ready  to  do.    Earl  Grey  had 
stated  to  the  country,  after  the  loss  of  Lord 
Althorp,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  country ;  and,  subsequently, 
when  Lord  Melbourne  wasplaced  at  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet, — a  nobleman  of  considerably 
less  experience  and  less  consequence  in  the 
country — when  this  was  the  case,  was  it 
not  to  be  conceded  that  Lord  Althorp  was 
so  absolutely  necessary,  that,  at  least  his 
loss  was  a  matter  of  considerable  import* 
ance?      Under    these    circumstances,  his 
Majesty  determined  to  dismiss  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  he  had  not  heard  anything  to 
shake  his  conviction  that  that  was  a  good 
and  wise  judgment.     He  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  because  the  noble 
Lord  who  agreed  with  them  on  that  side  in 
no  small  degree,  and  in  more  temperate 
terms,  expr^sed  his  disapprobation  of  con- 
centrating so  many  offices  in  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.     Now,  he  would 
say  no  more  on  the  precedents  quoted  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ;  but  he 
would  suggest  to  the  House  other  prece- 
dents of   more  recent  date.      The  hon. 
Member  then  cited  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Canning  on   12th  April,  ]827«   who  was 
invested  with  the  offices  of  First  Ixnrd  of 
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the  Treasury  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State^ 
Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,   Sec, 
not  being  gazetted  as  Secretaries  until  the 
1  St  May;  and  he  justified  the  proceeding 
with  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
But  it  mieht  he  said,  in  answer  to  this  ar- 
gument, that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning 
holding  these  various  offices,  such  an  inter- 
regnum as  that  which  occurred  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  con- 
templated.     But  he  would  answer  that 
positive  proofs  were  existing  having  refer- 
ence to  the  case,   which  would  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  argument,  if  good  in  one 
case,  must  be  so  in  the  other.   Now,  for  his 
own  part,  he  believed  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  wrong  in  stating, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  waived  the 
constitutional  question    as  to  where  the 
responsibility  should  rest.     But  he  hoped 
that  he  would  be  ready,  when  called  upon, 
to  say  that  the  responsibility  would  rest 
upon  him ;  and  most  reluctant,  he  was  sure, 
would  the  light  hon.  Gentleman  be  to  give 
up  that  responsibility.     The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Westminster  had  a^ed 
whether  they  believed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  two  last  Sessions,  had  been  so 
distinguished  by  the  useful  and  generally 
beneficial  measures  it  had  adopted,  as  to  be 
entitled  to  public  confidence  and  regard  ? 
If  he  went  back,  he  might  be  able  to  form 
some  opinion  of  the  estimation  in  which  it 
must  have  been  held  by  the  country,  from 
the  Bills  he  would  find  enumerated  among 
those  which  it  had  passed.     Among  the 
first  of  these  was  the  Irish  [Coercion  Bill, 
as  also  one  bestowing  20,000,000/.  of  the 
public  money  to  carry  into  effect  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  late  Administration  for 
the  manumission  of  slaves.     There  were, 
likewise,  the  Poor-laws  Bill,  which  placed 
several  millions  of  people  at  the  disposal  of 
seven  Commissioners.     If  the  Members  of 
that  House  had  gone  before  their  consti- 
tuency, and  detailed  such  acts  in  evidence 
of  their  claims  to  public  support,  would 
they  have  been  again  sent  back  to  that 
House  ?     The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary, 
on  a  former  occasion,  did  not  sustain  the 
claims  of  the  late  Parliament  to  a  pro- 
longed existence,  for,  arguing  in  favour  of 
a  shorter  duration  of  Parliament,  he  ex- 
pressly   put    the   question,  —  "What — if 
the  present  Parliament  were  to  continue 
six  years, — ^what  have  they  done  V*     Thus 
was  it  put  by  the  hon.  Member ;  and  yet, 
because  the  advocates  of  long  Parliaments 
resorted  to  a  dissolution,  hon.  Gentlemen 
VfgoAiQ  were  displeased.    Had  not  that 


Parliament  sat  the  f uU  portion  of  time  re- 
quired, by  those  who  advocated  Triennial 
Parliaments  ?  The  dissolution  surely  met 
their  views  in  that  respect.  They  had  all 
the  advantages  of  the  principle  which  they 
so  strenuously  advocated,  and  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  wound  up  his 
support  of,  on  the  ground  that  ''short 
reckonings  made  long  friends."  There 
were,  however,  other  considerations  which 
rendered  it  desirable  that  the  existence  of 
the  late  Parliament  should  be  of  as  short 
a  duration  as  possible.  Under  the  Reform 
Bill  there  was  an  admixture  of  new  and 
old  constituencies,  the  former  of  whom,  for 
the  first  time,  exercised  the  important  pri- 
vilege of  sending  Members  to  that  House. 
These  had  not  the  benefit  of  experience,  or 
of  forming  their  opinions  by  what  they  had 
seen  done,  and,  therefore,  were  liable  to 
mistake.  Besides,  the  election  had  taken 
place  at  a  time  when  the  excitement  inci. 
dental  to  the  discussion  of  the  Reform  Bill 
had  not  yet  been  allayed,  and  when  it  was 
impossible,  from  various  feelings,  for  the 
constituents  to  exercise  a  rigid  and  impar- 
tial discrimination.  He  put  it  to  the  House, 
if  many  hon.  Gentlemen  had  not  been 
elected,  not  for  their  superior  attainments 
or  eminent  capacity,  but  in  gratitude — ^he 
would  say,  praiseworthy  gratitude — ^for  the 

freat  exertions  they  had  used  to  carry  the 
till,  which  had  invested  the  new  constitu- 
ency with  the  franchise.  In  the  borough 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  the  con- 
stituency of  which  was  composed  partly  of 
the  members  or  freemen  of  a  Corporation, 
and  partly  of  1 0/.  householders,  he  was  met 
at  that  time,  in  many  instances,  with  the 
answer, — "  I  have  got  my  vote  thipugh  the 
exertions  of  that  Gentleman,  and  I  am 
bound  in  gratitude  to  exercise  that  vote  in 
his  support."  Whatever  changes,  there, 
fore,  had  taken  place,  it  might  fairly  be 
considered  that  the  late  Parliament  was 
elected  under  such  circumstances  as  pre- 
cluded its  representing,  fully,  the  intelli- 
gence and  interests  of  the  country-  They 
had  heard  it  repeated  by  that  part  of  the 
late  Government  which  was  denominated 
the  Conservative  portion,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  country  was  not  fairly  represented 
in  Parliament.  The  experiment  was  made 
to  ascertain  whether  that  were  the  fact,  not 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  popular  fervour 
in  favour  of  the  Administration.  No :  his 
Majesty  appealed  to  the  sense  of  his  people, 
at  a  period  of  perfect  tranquillity,  when 
no  great  question  agitated  the  public  mind, 
and  when  the  prejudices  that  bad  previously 
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swayed  the  people  had  suhsided.  Well, 
what  was  the  coiuequence  ?  He  put  it 
to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were 
so  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  the  late  divi- 
sion,  and  were  no  douht  indulging  in  san* 
guine  anticipations  of  future  majorities,  if 
the  present  House  of  Commons  represented 
the  sentiments  of  the  country?  Would 
they  deny  that  it  did  ?  If,  then,  it  did,  the 
late  House  of  Commons  certainly  did  not. 
He  put  it  to  the  House,  if  the  minorities 
on  his  side  did  not  exceed  hy  two  to  one 
what  they  previously  were  i  Did  not  this 
fact,  then,  prove  that  the  former  Parlia. 
ment  did  not  represent  the  views  of  the 
country,  and  that,  consequently,  its  disso- 
lution was  just  and  requisite.  He  was  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  that 
House,  but  he  was  informed  by  those  who 
were  that  there  were  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment 200  Members  who  had  not  been  in  the 
last.  Of  these  100  had  never  before  been 
in  Parliament,  and  the  other  100,  though 
not  in  the  last,  had  been  in  former  ones. 
If  in  such  proportions  a  change  had  been 
made  in  the  representation,  how  was  it 
possible  to  say  that  his  Majesty  was  not 
justifiable  in  appealing  to  his  people,  as  he 
had  done,  at  a  period  totally  free  from  pub- 
lic excitement  ?  The  hon.  Member  then 
proceeded  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Amendment,  if  it  had  been  proposed  as  the 
Address  to  the  Crown,  it  would  have  been 
opposed  for  its  vagueness  by  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  the  Northern  Division  of 
Yorkshire.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne 
was  far  more  definite :  for  instance,  on  the 
Irish  Church.  Why  did  not  the  noble 
Lord  point  out  the  abuses  in  the  Irish 
Church  to  which  he  so  generally  and  am- 
biguously alluded,  and,  likewise,  suggest 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  their  remedy? 
With  respect  to  Corporate  Reform,  the 
object  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  seemed 
to  be,  as  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Yorkshire,  to  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-election.  He  suggested  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  necessity  of  using  more 
applicable  and  strictly^-defined  terms.  They 
all  recollected  the  misapprehensions  that 
arose  from  the  application  in  another  in- 
stance of  the  simple  word  ''extinction/' 
The  phrase  *'  self-election"  might  be  very 
intelligible  to  the  noble  Lord,  though  it 
might  be  very  questionable  in  the  opinion 
of  others ;  but,  perhaps,  the  better  course 
would  be  to  avoid  altogether  the  mischief 
of  pronouncing  on  a  question  that  had  not 
undergone  the  investigation  which  was 
doOMRr^  beforo  they  came  to  »  deoioon.  I 


He  had  stated  that  he  and  his  hon.  CoU 
league  represented  a  constituency  eomposed 
partly  of  freemen  of  the  Corporation,  and 
partly  of  10/.  householders.  Before  these 
he  appeared  as  a  supporter  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  Government.  There 
were  amongst  them  many  gentlemen  of 
great  wealth  and  intelligence,  who  were 
by  no  means  the  devoted  or  bigotted  8up>* 
porters  of  abuses  in  our  political  system, 
but  who  were  as  consistent  and  firm  sup- 
porters of  Corporate  Reform  as  any  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  Although  he  had  not  pledged 
himself  to  the  support  of  Corporate 
Reform  in  any  shape,  he  had  no  hesi.. 
tation  in  saying  that  neither  he  nor  his 
hon.  Colleague  would  hold  the  places 
they  did  in  that  House,  if  the  xnde« 
pendent  constituency  they  represented  did 
not  thoroughly  believe  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  give  a  temperate  and  fair 
consideration  to  that  as  well  as  the  other 
questions  to  which  the  country  expected 
the  attention  of  Government  would  be  di« 
rected.  Indeed,  he  did  not  know  to  what 
extent  or  character  of  Corporate  Reform  he 
could  pledge  himself.  In  some  places  the 
present  system  was  not  so  narrowed  in  its 
operation  as  in  others.  In  Norwich  there 
were  4,000  freemen.  The  constituency 
amounted  to  nearly  the  same  number,  there 
being  only  300  ten-pound  house-holders,  so 
that  the  constituency  were  identified  with 
the  corporate  franchise.  Now,  if  he  were 
fixing  on  a  system,  should  he  (and  he  had 
been  asked  if  he  would)  fix  on  that  of 
Norwich  as  a  model  ?  He  supported  the 
Address  in  the  first  instance  because  the 
Amendment  was  less  definite ;  and  in  the 
next,  he  reposed  entire  confidence  in  the 
right  bun.  Baronet,  whom  he  had  not  found 
an  anti-reformer,  although  he  had  not  coin* 
cided  in  the  organic  reform  of  that  House* 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  was  satisfied, 
would  consolidate  public  opinion  by  a  wise 
and  honest  Administration,  not  propitiating 
the  support  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  preceded  him  had  endeavoured  to 
confound  the  Administration  of  Lord  Grey, 
when  comprising  four  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  afterwards  left  it,  with  the 
Administration  which  was  afterwards  com« 
posed  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Grey 
when  those  Members  had  retired,  and  a 
third  and  distinct  Administration,  which 
was  composed  by  Lord  Melbourne,  upon 
th6expr966Uiider8taiidiiig«-^eifaould  xitiw 
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say  the  distinct  declaration— that  upon  the 
result  of  the  Cliurch  Commission  for  Ire- 
land would  depend  the  measures  they  would  ( 
propose^  and  the  efiect  of  which  should  he  | 
a  new  appropriation  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nues of  the  Estahlished  Church.  Between 
the  two  Adminivtrations^  therefore,  there 
was  a  most  essential  difference.  The  last 
had  not  used  vague  and  indefinite  express 
sions,  hut  they  had  pointed  out  the  exact 
limits  to  whidi  they  would  go.  The  dif- 
ference consisted^  on  the  one  hand,  in  an 
approbation  of  a  new  distribution  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  determination  to  see  those 
revenues  applied  to  the  same  channels  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  distributed. 
This,  after  all,  was  the  point  upon  which 
they  differed.  He  believed  that  upon  this 
question  it  was  that  the  present  Premier 
had  thought  it  advisable  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  put  the  dissolution  upon  any  such  in- 
genious, not  to  say  fantastic  grounds,  as 
those  which  had  been  alleged  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  never  heard  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  a  more  able  or  a  more 
frank  statement  of  opinion  than  that  which 
he  made  on  the  last  night.  He  was  unam- 
biguous, unequivocal — ^nothing  was  hid, 
nothing  evasive  ;  he  stated  frankly  what  his 
conduct  had  been,  and  what  it  was  to  be, 
and  he  was  willing  to  try  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet by  what  he  proposed  to  do,  rather 
than  by  what  he  had  done.  Upon  the  con. 
duct  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he,  for  one, 
did  not  place  much  reliance.  He  had  ad- 
mitted that  a  great  political  revolution  bad 
taken  place ;  and  he  confessed  that,  after, 
wards,  between  his  conduct  and  that  of  his 
party,  he  saw  a  clear  distinction.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  had  last  evening  distinctly 
enumerated  the  measures  on  which  he  had 
supported  the  late  Administration ;  and 
from  that  enumeration  they  had  doubtless 
gathered  the  fact,  if  they  were  not  previ- 
ously aware  of  it,  that  he  did  support  those 
Ministers  because  they  (the  Opposition) 
opposed  them.  He  would  not  say  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  stretched  out  to  the  late 
Government  the  hand  of  sinister  assistance, 
or  that  he  struck  at  them  a  dexterous  blow. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  was  upon  questions 
where  the  late  Administration  was  most 
strenuously  ut  variance  with  a  large  mass 
of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  public  opinion  in  England, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  tendered  his 
asnataoce  tg  the  late  Administration,  What 


in  fact,  was  it  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposed  ?  Did  he  not  oppose  the  abolition 
of  Church  rates  in  Ireland  }  [The  Chan, 
cellar  of  the  Exchequer  :  No,  no.]  Sure, 
ly  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposed  a  Bill 
which  contained  provisions  for  that  object 
— ^namely,  the  Irish  Church  Reform  BilL 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  1 
gave  my  distinct  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  Church-rates  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  he  spoke  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  when  he  said,  that  he  had  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  being  corrected  upon 
this  point.  Did  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(continued  the  learned  Gentleman)  oppose 
any  diminution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Bi- 
shops and  the  number  of  bishoprics,  which 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire 
so  strenuously  advocated,  as  to  lead  for  a 
moment  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  strong 
and  earnest  Reformer  ?  And  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  did  not  oppose  the  abolition 
of  Church-rates  in  Ireland,  were  the  Dis- 
senters of  England  furnished  with  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  similar  measure  for  this 
country.  For  what  reason,  then,  was  the 
Address  silent  upon  this  subject  i  Was 
anything  to  be  done  ?  Why,  when  there 
was  a  specification  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  marriage  of  Dissen- 
ters, was  this  other  grievance,  which  af- 
fected them  wholly,  overlooked  ?  Again, 
did  not  the  party  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  belonged  oppose  the  Bill  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  Ireland. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  It 
was  never  opposed  by  me. 

Mr.  Sheil — No !  but  he  spoke  of  the 
party,  and  might  not  the  junction  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  with  the  party  be  taken 
as  some  evidence  of  the  }x>1icy  to  be  adopted 
by  him,  or  in  any  event,  as  an  argument 
against  silence  upon  such  points,  when  be 
comes  before  the  country  with  a  desire  to 
set  his  future  policy  against  his  past  con- 
duct. They  needed  something  better  than 
vague  promises,  for  deception  lurked  in 
vagueness.  He  must  next  say,  that  the 
grounds  which  had  been  alleged  as  the  cau- 
ses of  the  ejectment  of  the  late  Administra-* 
tion  had  no  solidity ;  that  it  was  absurd  to 
attribute  it  to  the  vacancy  in  the  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  occasioned  by 
Lord  Althorp's  elevation,  since  the  House 
was  not  then  sitting,  and  did  not  therefore 
require  a  leader;  and  that  it  could  not 
have  originated  in  the  measures  regarding 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  since  the  Commis- 
sioa  of  Inquiry  hod  been  isvuedi  tnd  dl 
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other  preliminary  steps  taken,  long  before. 
What>  then,  was  the  reason  for  the  disso. 
lotion  ?  Many  insinuations  had  been 
thrown  out,  but  no  distinct  reason  had 
been  given,  and  all  they  knew  was,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  became  Prime 
Minister.  But  could  no  other  Premier 
have  been  selected  ?  If  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  was  broken  up  on  the  Church 
question,  why  was  an  application  not  made 
to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Lancashire,  or  why  was  the  country  com. 
pelled  to  await  the  return  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  ?  But  who,  let  him  further  ask, 
had  been  chosen  as  his  associates  to  form 
the  Government  ?  Were  they  not  indivi- 
duals of  whom  he  need  not  say  anything 
more  disrespectful  than  that  they  were  con- 
spicuous for  the  strenuousness  of  their  opin- 
ions upon  the  Church  question  ?  Look 
again  to  the  course  of  policy  adopted  with 
respect  to  Ireland.  He  admitted  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
were,  perhaps,  among  the  persons  most  eli. 
gible  that  could  have  been  selected,  but  it 
was  also  dear  that  the  Government  had 
found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  associ- 
ating with  them  the  party  commonly  called 
Orange — a  party  upon  whom  there  was  a 
mark  and  a  character  set  which  could  not 
be  mistaken.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sligo, 
for  instance,  had  been  chosen  as  an  object 
of  their  favour ;  and  though,  far  from  com- 
plaining of  it  personally,  for  it  was  a  matter 
of  pleasure  to  him,  yet  it  was  an  unfortu- 
nate indication  of  the  course  of  their  future 
policy.  Thus  with  sixty-two,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  Members  on  the  one 
(the  hostile)  side,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  committed  himself  to  the  cause  of  a 
devoted  few  on  the  other.  And  were  all 
his  glorious  efforts  in  favour  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  thus  to  be  blotted  out  and 
forgotten  ?  Were  the  results  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  to  be  lost  as  fur  as  regarded  Ire- 
land? There  were  at  least  fifty-three 
Members  for  Irish  constituencies,  who 
called  for  and  demanded  a  new  appropria- 
tion of  Church-property  in  Ireland.  Let, 
then,  the  hon.  Baronet  choose  between 
them,  whether  he  would  elect  as  his  allies 
the  minority  or  the  vast  majority  of  Irish 
Members.  Ireland  had  been  the  ruin  of 
many  Administrations.  It  had  destroyed 
the  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of 
Lord  Grey  in  1807;  in  1812,  it  produced 
the  destruction  of  the  Government ;  in  1 822 
it  caused  a  change  in  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  and  severed  the  connexion  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  with  Mr.  Canning.  The 
Church  of  Ireland  had  broken  up  the  Co« 


vcmmcnt  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — it 
caused  the  dismissal  of  four  Members  from 
Earl  Grey's  Cabinet — it  shook  to  its  centre 
the  Melbourne  Cabinet — and  it  was 
destined  also  to  destroy  the  present 
Administration. 

Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton,^  after  apolo. 
gising  for  presenting  himself  thus  early  to 
the  House,  said  that  the  few  remarks  he 
should  have  to  make  arose  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  what  might,  peradventure,  be 
considered  a  frivolous  reason,  viz.  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  one  word.  He  alluded  to  the 
word  *'  Reform,"  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  panacea  for  all  evils — a  word  somewhat 
akin  to  charity,  which  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins.  If  by  Reformer  was  meant  a 
general  Reformer  of  all  abuses  he  was  him- 
self at  once  a  declared  Reformer;  but  if 
that  name  was  intended  to  imply  an  advo- 
cate of  Ballot — of  Triennial  Parliaments, 
of  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Uni- 
versities ;  then  he  was  not  a  Reformer  in  so 
flagrant  an  abuse  of  the  word.  Even 
Gentlemen  who  are  advocates  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Monarchy,  and  persons 
calling  themselves  Whigs,  are  now-a-days 
united  under  the  convenient  name  of  Re- 
formers, as  if  Whigs  and  persons  desirous 
of  dismembering  the  Monarchy  were  sy- 
nonymous. '^  Against  any  such  doctrine  I 
protest,  having  imbibed  my  principles  of 
Whiggism  from  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  principles  of  Whiggism 
were  laid  down,  and  which  consisted,  if  I 
remember  right,  of  freedom  of  election, 
loyalty  to  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
toleration  to  Dissenters,  and  the  fullest 
security  to  the  Protestant  Church."  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
seemed  to  have  put  himself  very  much 
beside  the  question,  and  in  that  respect 
he  had  only  followed  in  the  wake  of 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  who  had  preceded  him.  That 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  had  not  yet 
heard  any  reason  given  respecting  the  dis- 
missal of  the  late  Ministry.  He  admitted, 
that  no  reason  had  been  given;  and  he 
would  at  the  same  time  take  the  liberty 
of  telling  that  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  present  the  proper  time 
for  mooting  that  point.  He  believed  the 
question  before  the  House  was,  whether 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  vote  for  the  Ad- 
dress or  for  the  Amendment;  and,  there- 

♦Owing  to  the  confusion  which  prevailed, 
this  is  merely  an  outline  of  the  boo.  Member^s 
speech, 
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fore^  all  the  questions  of  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations— of  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to 
the  Universities — of  the  Irish  Church — 
appeared  to  him  to  be  at  present  totally 
irrelevant.  He  was  a  Reformer  of  all 
abuses — he  called  himself  a  Whig  on  those 
principles  which  he  had  adduced.  When 
he  considered  how  much  the  real  interests  of 
the  country^  how  much  the  tranquillity^  the 
social  order^  and  happiness  of  the  people 
were  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
established  religion,  the  true  and  the  sole 
bond  of  harmony  among  the  people,  he 
would  never  consent  to  any  measure,  pro- 
posed by  any  one,  no  matter  by  whom,  that 
would  lead  to  the  diminution  of  the  influ- 
ence and  power  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
which  was  in  this  empire  the  great  Seal 
and  binding  principle  of  true  Christianity 
among  the  people.  He  cared  not  who  as- 
sailed the  Church,  he  would  uphold  the 
Church ;  he  would  not  look  to  parties  or 
men,  but  would  keep  a  steady  eye  on  that 
venerated,  venerable,  and  useful  institution, 
and  would  support  it  to  the  uttermost  ex- 
tremity, for  by  so  acting  he  felt  in  his  heart 
persuaded  that  he  was  pushing  onward  the 
great  principles  of  good  Government,  whole- 
some subordination  to  the  sway  of  the  laws 
and  preservation  of  the  allegiance  due  to 
the  Sovereign.  The  outcry  raised  against 
the  Church  he  considered,  in  its  essence, 
iniidel,  and  in  its  tendencies  fatal  to 
our  civil  Government*  Again,  he  would 
say,  and  by  saying  so,  he  only  echoed 
the  sentiments  ^of  his  constituents  and 
the  majority  of  the  reflecting,  sound, 
and  welLconditioned  portion  of  the  British 
people,  they  valued  their  Church,  and 
were  resolved  to  defend  it  against  the  at- 
tacks of  its  open  enemies,  and  the  more 
dangerous  insidiousness  of  its  professed 
friends,  but  who  were,  in  truth  and  reality, 
its  lurking,  clandestine  opponents.  He 
would  vote  for  the  Address,  because  he 
thought  it  echoed  the  generous  sentiments 
of  the  King,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  the  dis- 
position of  Government  to  promote  every 
salutary  measure  of  retrenchment  and  Re- 
form that  could  be  useful  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  In  the  Amend- 
ment insinuations  were  conveyed  which 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  blow 
was  meditated  against  the  Protestant 
Church  which  he  would  labour  with 
all  his  might  to  uphold ;  for  by  uphold, 
ing  it  he  conceived  he  was  preserving 
one  of  the  strongest  ligaments  between 
the  Throne  and  the  people.  The  people 
were  attached  to  the  Monarch  as  the 
head  of  the  Established  Church,  as  the 


chief  dispenser  of  justice,  and  the  author 
of  prosperity,  liberty,  and  happiness  to 
the  people ;  and  he  was  sure  they  would 
support  the  Monarch  in  his  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  maintain,  in  their  wonted  stability 
and  power,  the  consecrated  institutions  of 
the  State.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  last 
Parliament  for  undermining  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  that  Church  by  the 
influence  and  power  of  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  connexion  with  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  depends ;  but,  so  far  from  aiding 
such  a  system,  that  must  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  disaffection,  agitation,  and  con- 
vulsion in  Ireland,  he  would  ever  strenu- 
ously labour  in  its  defence,  and  oppose 
with  all  his  might  what  would,  in  any 
degree,  impair  its  efficacy  or  durability. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  that  House,  and  of  the 
constituents  of  the  empire,  were  opposed 
to  the  Address.  The  people  were  resolved 
not  to  tolerate  the  present  Ministers,  and 
the  Address  was  but  an  attempt  to  stifle 
the  independence  of  the  country.  The 
question  at  issue  was  not  merely  an  Irish 
question,  or  an  English  question,  it  was  an 
European  question.  It  was,  whether  the 
principles  of  liberty  were  to  be  supported 
for  the  furtherance  of  good  government  and 
general  improvement,  or  whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  despotism  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  acquisition  of  power.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  Ministers  and  their  satellites 
would  labour  to  make  out  as  good  a  case 
as  they  could  for  upholding  the  doctrines 
and  measures  which  they  meant  to  palm  on 
the  country,  but  after  all,  it  was  nothing 
but  a  specious  imposition.  What  was  in- 
tended to  be  done  in  the  question  of  the 
Corporations,  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Irish 
Church  ?  These  subjects  were  referred  to 
by  the  Premier,  with  a  faint  promise  of 
amelioration,  but  without  any  guarantee 
that  Reform  would  be  granted  in  its  full 
and  satisfactory  sense.  There  were  high 
authorities  for  introducing  Reforms  in  the 
Irish  Church,  the  authorities  of  two  Lords- 
Lieutenant,  Lords  Wellesley  and  Lord 
Anglesey.  Their  letters  in  1832  and  1834, 
to  the  Government  referred  to  the  Irish 
Church,  and  they  stated,  that  there  must 
be  not  only  a  change  in  the  tithe  system, 
but  a  Reform  in  the  Church  Establishment. 
Well,  what  Reform  had  the  Government 
given  but  Reform  by  the  bayonet  and  the 
military  ?  The  proceedings  of  Rathcormac 
ushered  in  their  Administration.  The 
offence  of  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
which  led  to  its  dissolution,  was  that  it 
was  friendly  to  liberal  measures.    When 
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ihe  preient  Government  aakefl  for  a  fair 
Uwi,  be  would  beg  to  know  wbat  fair  trial 
to  tbe  Melbourne  Administration  was 
^iven  by  tbe  Tories }  They  called  on  all 
tbe  counties^  cities^  and  towns  to  express 
tbeir  opinions^  and  wbat  bad  been  tbe  re- 
sult ?  In  Ireland  tbe  opinion  was  decidedly 
against  tbe  Government,  so  it  was  in  Scot- 
land,  and  in  England  tbe  people  were 
against  tbem ;  tbus,  a  decided  majority  of  tbe 
representation  tbougbt  not.  Tbe  same  spirit 
was  now  awake  and  in  active  operation  in 
Ireland  tbat  ejected  Lord  FitzwUliam  from 
office  in  179^«  and  contributed  to  the 
cbange  from  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford's  Go- 
vernment in  1 807*  It  was  said,  tbe  present 
Government  was  not  tried.  Wbat  otber 
Government  bad  been  tried  in  Ireland  but 
a  Tory  Government  for  tbe  last  forty  years, 
with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's Government  in  1806,  and  part  of 
Lord  Hardwicke's  ?  Gentlemen  connect- 
ed witb  tbe  present  Government  bad 
avowed  tbemselves  Orangemen.  What 
was  an  Orangeman  but  an  enemy  o£ 
tbe  Roman  Catholics  ?  Tbe  present 
state  of  Ireland  was  such  as  to  render 
the  country  scarcely  habitable.  Dis- 
cord pervaded  it;  no  man  could  sit  at 
his  fire-side  and  say  he  was  content,  or 
even  secure.  Lord  Castlereagb  said  it  cost 
350,000/.  to  quell  tbe  disturbances  in  1822, 
it  would  take  more  than  350,000/.  to  quell 
tbe  next.  That  country  was  approaching 
to  a  state  of  civil  war  ;  no  order,  no  respect 
for  institutions  or  property.  He  would 
tell  bon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  that  the 
Orangemen  burned  the  houses  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  the  North.  They  burned  houses 
of  Lord  Cbarlemont's  tenantry,  and  of  tbe 
estate  adjoining.  Let  his  Lordship  be 
brought  forward,  and  be  would  attest  tbe 
fact*  When  the  hon.  Baronet  talked  of 
renegades  and  apostates,  be  should  have 
recoUected  who  had  called  him  apostate  or 
renegade— bis  own  party — the  Orangemen ! 
and  by  tbem  his  own  brotber-in«law  was 
burned,  and  banged  in  effigy,  for  being  a 
renegade  from  the  principles  of  Toryism ;  in 
fact,  they,  and  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
governed  Ireland,  and  tbe  late  appointments 
are  a  proof  of  tbe  spirit  of  their  Government. 
Tbe  right  hon.  Baronet  used  two  signifi- 
cant words  in  his  siicech  ;  they  were  large 
word»— "  Church  and  State."  Now  these 
in  Ireland  meant  nothing  else  than  Protes- 
tant ascendancy.  The  present  Lord-Lieu* 
tenant  of  Ireland  attended  the  theatre 
amidst  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  his 
party.  He  was  cheered  by  tbe  Orangemen 
and  Orange  flags  were  displaj'ed  in  tho 


theatre,  yet  not  one  word  of  disappibbation 
was  expressed  at  that  conduct.  After  that, 
be  dined  with  the  men  who  declared  tbeir 
hostility  to  tbe  Catholics,  and  who*  drank 
those  obnoxious  toasts  tbat  had  been  re- 
probated by  the  late  King  when  he  was  in 
Ireland.  He  would  not  say,  that  tbe  Lord- 
Lieutenant  drank  tbe  toasts,  but  the  Mayor 
and  Sherifis  did.  Those  Sherifis,  whose 
office  it  was  to  empanel  Juries,  and  to 
adjudicate  in  cases  where  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  Catholics  were  concerned,  they 
drank  it,  and  thus  declared  their  partiality. 
He  would  judge  of  the  Duke  of  WeU 
lington  by  his  previous  acts.  In  the  Irish 
Parliament,  he  supported  tbe  Convention 
Act,  a  most  arbitrary  measure.  His  brother, 
when  in  office,  under  that  Act  brought  an 
indictment  against  an  entire  nation.  A  list 
of  the  Jurors  was  sent  from  the  Castle ;  the 
Government  made  tbeir  own  selection,  and 
the  list  of  the  under  Secretaries  was  to  de. 
cide  who  should  try  the  Catholic  delegates. 
A  late  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Saurin) 
wrote  to  a  Judge  to  beg  of  him  to  call  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  his  chamber 
privately,  and  impress  on  tbem  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  against  the  Roman  Catho« 
lica.  Was  that  Attorney-General  removed^ 
or  was  that  Judge  censured  ?  So  far  firom 
it,  the  one  was  retained  in  office,  and  tbe 
oUier  was  sent  down  five  years  after,  to  try 
the  Catholics.  Tbat  late  Attomev-General 
Saurin  bad  been  recently  attending  meet- 
ings and  associations  in  Dublin,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  establish  Orange  asoen« 
dancy  in  Ireland.  He  would  support  the 
Amendment,  and  oppose  tbe  Ministry. 

Colonel  Perceval  tnisted  tbe  House 
would  give  him  a  few  moments  of  their 
attention  while  he  endeavoured  to  rescue 
himself,  and  tdat  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, from  the  imputations  cast  ^povi 
them  by  the  hon.  member  for  Meath.  That 
hon.  Member  said,  that  as  he  (Colonel 
Perceval)  had  avowed  himself  to  be  an 
Orangeman,  he  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
person  pledged  to  tbe  utter  extermination 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Grattan — I  made  no  such  charge 
against  you. 

Colonel  Perceval  was  glad  he  had  misi* 
conceived  the  hon.  Member,  but  if  he  was 
no#  mistaken  many  hon.  Members  not  only 
on  his,  but  on  the  otber  side  of  the  House, 
were  guilty  of  a  like  misconception.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  might,  he  fearlessly  as- 
serted, and  he  called  on  every  Member  of 
that  House  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Mcath 
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aUodedi  to  say  whether  its  fundamental 
principle^  and  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Orangemen  in  Ireland  were,  not  the  en. 
oouragement  of  a  prejudiced  or  hostile  feel- 
ing against  any  of  their  fellow-subjects  on 
account  of  a  difference  of  religion,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  consider  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  good  fel- 
lowship, and  neighbourly  courtesy  to  all 
around  them.  Such  were  the  principles  of 
the  class  whom  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  had  been  pleased  to  describe  as 
murdering  miscreants,  such  the  principles 
which  he  professed,  and  having  stated 
them,  and  having  called  upon  the  whole 
House,  or  any  Member  of  it,  to  disprove 
the  truth  of  that  statement,  he  asked  who 
•(if  the  men  who  professed  them  were  fair 
objects  for  the  aspersions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  and  his  party,)  could  be 
considered  safe?  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Administration,  had 
been  attacked  and  aspersed  for  appointing 
him  to  the  situation  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  solely  because  he 
belonged  to  the  Association,  but  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  House  to  determine  how  far 
such  attacks  or  aspersions  were  justifiable. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Meath  told  them  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland  were  continually 
breakm^  open  the  houses  and  houghing  the 
cattle  of  tneir  Catholic  neighbours  in  the 
county  of  Down ;  but  he  believed  if  the 
truth  were  told,  a  very  different  story 
would  come  out.  With  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  county  of  Down,  he  knew 
nothing  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  as  an 
Orange  resident  of  that  Orange  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  he 
was  proud  of  being  able  to  say  it  never  was 
in  a  state  of  more  perfect,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances more  lasting,  tranquillity.  Re- 
ligious discord  was  unknown  in  it,  and  so 
far  from  considering  their  Orange  brethren 
in  the  light  they  were  represented  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath,  the  Catholic  po- 
pulation invariably  applied  to  them  to  ar- 
bitrate and  settle  any  trifling  differences 
that  sprung  up  among  them.  Ireland  for 
years  past  had  been  overrun  with  soldiers ; 
but  during  the  last  two  years  not  a  red 
coat  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  stronghold  of  Orangeism  though 
it  was.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
these  few  remarks  in  defence  of  himself 
and  the  principles  he  professed,  and  having 
made  them  he  would  no  longer  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  House.  One  word,  how- 
ever, regarding  the  appointment  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  him*    Last  Session  it  was  tlie  subject 


of  the  constant  taunts  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  and  the  Repeal 
party,  that  an  Irishman  was  never  put  into 
office  under  the  British  Government.  And 
what  was  now  the  fact  ?  Why,  the  Go- 
vernment was  taunted  by  that  same  party 
for  having  placed  three  Irish  Members  in 
subordinate  Ministerial  offices.  And  what 
did  all  this  demonstrate  ?  Why,  that  for 
the  sake  of  aiding  a  bad  cause,  Gentlemen 
would  quarrel  with  the  Government  for 
doing  precisely  what  they  attacked  their 
predecessors  in  office  for  omitting  to  do. 
The  present  Government  was  told  they 
never  could  conciliate  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. He  denied  it.  They  could  conci- 
liate, and  they  would  conciliate,  the  think- 
ing, rational  portion  of  his  countrymen, 
though  they  might  fail  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  round  that  party,  of  whose  opinions 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
was  the  reinresentative.  If  his  Majesty's 
Government  wished  to  conciliate  that  party, 
they  would  have  to  go — as  did  a  preceding 
Government — to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  and,  taking  a  lesson 
from  him,  agree  to  act  according  to  his 
dictation.  To  such  a  course  he  was  con- 
fident the  House  would  not  wish  them  to 
stoop ;  but  if  it  did,  to  such  a  course  be 
was  confident  his  Majesty's  present  Cro. 
vemment  never  would  stoop.  They  had 
an  example  of  that  individual's  Insincerity 
in  his  conduct  to  the  late  Administration, 
and  by  that  example  he  was  sure  they 
would  profit.  As  to  the  imputations  cast 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  upon  a 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Saurin,  he  would  say 
nothing.  That  gentleman's  long  known 
and  universally-established  character,  spoke 
for  itself,  and  he  would  be  paying  it  the 
worst  possible  compliment  by  occupying 
for  a  moment  in  its  defence  the  attention 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  With 
regard  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
he  begged  to  say,  it  was  his  intention  to 
vote  for  the  Address ;  and  he  would  do  so 
among  other  reasons  from  the  conviction 
that  any  vote  of  that  House  which  was 
calculated  to  shake  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  below  him,  would  irre- 
parably ruin  the  prospects  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, which,  during  its  continuance,  was 
presented  to  Ireland.  His  conviction  was, 
that  if  the  Government  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  should  not  be  enabled  to  hold  its 
place  in  the  confidence  of  the  Crown,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  the  country,  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs  must  of  neces- 
sity— the  Whigs  having  been  tried  and 
^ndemned-^become  vested  in  a  junction 
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with  a  bad  grace  from  the  noble  Lord^ 
when  it  was  meant  as  a  defence  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government.     But  upon  that 
point  he  would   not   dwell.     The  noble 
Lord  had  contended,  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  content  only  with  measures  of  Re- 
form not  less  extensive  than  those  proposed 
by  the  late  Government.     And,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  incompetency  of  the  present 
Government  to  prosecute  such  measures, 
the  noble  Lord  had    attributed  to  him 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  certain  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to 
the  Universities.     There  was  no  justice  in 
the  charge  of  the  noble  Lord.     He  had 
never  spoken  of  the  Dissenters  but  with 
unfeigned  regard  and  kindness.     When  it 
was  proposed  to  admit  them  to  the  Uni- 
versities   in  such  a  way   as    must  have 
injured  the   Established  Church   he   op- 
posed   the  proposition ;    but   in  doing  so 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  see  the  conces- 
sion  of   privileges  to  the   Dissenten   so 
granted,  as  not  to  trench  upon  the  Estab- 
lishment.    There  had  been   in  his  mind 
no  feeling  of  hostility ;  but  he  was,  and 
ever  should  be,  anxious  to  maintain  to 
the  Church  those  rights  which  were  essen. 
tial  to  its  beneficial  existence.     The  noble 
Lord  had  told  the  House,  that  the  Mel- 
bourne Government  had  a  plan  of  Irish 
Church  Reform  to  propose.     He  knew  not 
what  the  plan  the  noble  Lord  alluded  to 
was,  but  he  had  imagined  that  the  question 
had  been  considered,  discussed,  and  settled 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey — ^nor 
had  he  before  been  at  all  awarei  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  considered  that  question 
as  still  open,  and  the  measure  so   little 
satisfactory  as  still  to  require  legislation  on 
the  subject.     But  the  noble  Lord  had  gone 
something  further,  and  had  informed  the 
House  of  the  chief  difference  which  the 
late  Government  held  to  the  measure  of 
Lord  Grey's  Government,  and  that  was, 
that  the  late  Government  considered  that 
the    surplus  of   Church    property  might 
be  applied  to  other  than  Ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses.    The  noble  Lord  said,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  while  he   (Mr.   Goul- 
bum) and  those  who  thought  with  him^ 
dissented    from  this  principle  altogether. 
''  But,'*  said  the  noble  Lord,  "  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
Melbourne  Government  on  this    point," 
and  that  assertion  the  noble  Lord  declared 
to  be  without  foundation  ;  and  he  also  de- 
clared, that  there  had  been  a  perfbct  ac. 
cordancc  between  Lord  Limsdowne,   Mr. 
Rice    and  himself.    Now  really,  if  the 
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of  the  Radicals  and  Irish  Liberals,  and 
these  being  parties  in  which  he  for  one 
reposed  no  confidence,  it  was  his  determi- 
nation by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
support  his  right  hon.  friend  in  his  place. 

Lord  John  Russell:  [A  revised  Edition  of 
the  noble  Lord's  Speech  is  announced 
as  beinc^  about  to  be  prepared  for  separate 
publication ;  and  in  order  not  to  delay  the 
publication  of  this  work  will  be  found  in 
the  •  pages.] 

Mr.  Secretary  Goulbum,  in  rising  to 
make  some  observations  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  set 
down,  begged,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer 
his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  concluding 
desire  which  that  noble  Lord  had  ex- 
pressed. He  trusted,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  decision  come  to  on  the  question 
before  the  House,  they  would  not  run 
into  extremes ;  and  in  the  few  observa- 
tions he  should  make,  he  hoped  neither 
to  cause  nor  keep  aliye  ill.  feeling.  The 
noble  Lord  had  begim  his  speech  by  re- 
calling the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  question  really  to  be  decided.  That 
question  had  been  in  truth,  almost  forgot- 
ten. It  was,  whether  the  House  would 
adopt  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  or  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  York- 
shire. He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russel)  in  thinking,  that  |;he 
main  point  of  difference  existed  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church. 
He  would  not  then  go  intoall  the  preliminary 
remarks  made  by  the  noble  Lord.  He 
would  not  embark  on  the  wide  and  trou- 
bled sea  of  by-gone  animosities,  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question 
now  to  be  decided.  He  would  only  ob- 
serve this,  that  when  the  noble  Lord,  as 
an  advocate  of  the  consistency  of  the  Mem. 
hers  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government, 
taunted  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  (Mr. 
Goulbum's)  side  of  the  House  with  having 
changed  their  opinions,  the  attack  came 
with  a  very  ill  grace.     He  had  not  for- 

fotten  the  eloquence  with  which  Lord 
lelbourne  had  opposed  Parliamentary  Re- 
form— ^he  had  not  forgotten  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's advice  to  that  House  to  keep  the 
old  lamp  in  preference  to  taking  the  new 
— and  he  had  not  forgotten,  that,  even 
during  the  late  discussions,  there  had  been 
n»  exertions  in  opposition  to  Reform, 
whieh  might  not,  in  eloquence,  in  power, 
and  in  spirit,  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  those  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  said, 
then,  that  a  taunt  for  inconsistency  came 
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Lord  /oAn  Russell:  Mr.  Speaker — After 
tbe  speech  made  last  night  by  the  right 
hOD.  Oentleman  opposite,  I  think  it  due 
to  the  House^  to  giye  such  explanations  as 
I  can  afford  of  the  conduct  and  intentions 
of  the  Administration  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Lord  Grey, 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  Member.  Before 
I  do  so,  however,  I  will  state  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  noble  Friend.  Although  no 
longer  connected  with  office,  yet  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  anxious  for  the 
improrement  of  our  institutions,  I  feel 
bound  to  provide  that,  notwithstanding 
the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament,  the  reforms 
now  to  be  proposed  and  carried,  shall  not 
be  less  searching  in  inquiry,  or  less  effi- 
cient in  remedy,  than  those  npon  which  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion of  Lord  Melbourne  to  have  asked  the 
consent  of  the  late  Parliament.  It  is  for 
that  reason  I  am  glad  ray  noble  Friend 
behind  me  has  proposed  an  Amendment 
to  the  Address  moved  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  That  Amendment  I  look  upon 
as  a  necessary  step  on  several  grounds.  I 
look  upon  it  as  necessary,  because  it  em- 
braces a  declaration  of  principles  on  the 
question  of  Municipal  Corporations,  not 
contained  in  the  Address — because  it  gives 
ft  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  House  respect- 
ing the  claims  or  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
— and,  finally,  because  it  touches  upon 
that  question  which  seems  to  be  so  care- 
fully avoided  in  the  long  and  elaborate 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  namely,  the 
abuses  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  I  give  my  entire 
support  and  approval  to  the  Amendment 
of  mv  noble  Friend^  and  for  these  reasons 
1  invite  that  portion  of  the  House  who  de- 
sire to  be  classed  in  the  ranks  of  Reform, 
to  join  with  my  noble  Friend  in  his  endea- 
vour to  carry  it.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
mean  to  maintain  Reform  in  the  same 

C*  \ce  it  was  left  by  the  Administration  of 
rd  Melbourne  at  the  period  of  their  dis- 
missal,— ^if  they  mean  to  assert,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  which 
removed  from  power  one  Administration 
and  caused  the  appointment  of  another — 
if  they  mean  that  the  exercise  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative  which  caused  the  dissolution 
of  one  House  of  Commons  and  the  election 
of  another,  should  not  deprive  the  people 
of  the  benefit  of  those  Reforms  which  the 
late  Administration  and  tiie  late  House  of 
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Commons  have  proposed  to  effect  for  them, 
let  them  now  speak  out  in  plain  and  de- 
cided language,  and  snbjoin  to  the  Address 
proposed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
those  additions  which  the  Amendment  of 
my  noble  Friend  contains. 

Some  Members,  and  among  otheiB  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  are,  I 
perceive,  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  this 
proceeding.  They  are  alarmed  at  the  pos- 
sibility that,  should  they  ask  for  a  removal 
of  all  the  well-founded  grievances  of  the 
Dissenters,  the  dread  of  contamination  so 
forcibly  expressed  last  year  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  may  induce  him  to 
resign  his  Seals  of  office.  They  apprehend 
that  there  may  be  some  danger — supposing 
us  to  insist  upon  a  measure  of  Corporation 
Reform,  founded  upon  the  demands  of 
justice,  and  supported  by  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners — lest  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, who  has  taken  upon  himself  to  as- 
sert in  another  place,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Corporation  inquiry  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  present  Government  were  pledged 
to  nothing  more  than  the  laying  of  the 
Commissioners'  Report  upon  the  Table, 
should,  on  our  speaking  out  in  our  own 
language,  our  own  sentiments,  and  those 
of  our  constituents,  desert  the  Woolsack 
and  abandon  the  Great  Seal.  Still  worse, 
and  in  panic  at  the  deplorable  prospect, 
they  dread  that,  should  the  sul^ject  of  the 
Irish  Church  be  mentioned,  the  whole  Ad- 
ministration may  go  out.  Well,  Sir,  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  forego  these  essen- 
tial reforms  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  in  office.  But  I  own 
I  feel  no  such  alarms.  I  happen  to  have 
some  slight  experience  of  the  conceding 
qualities  of  the  party  who  are  now  in 
power.  I  have  seen  them  before  now  tram- 
ple upon  petition,  and  yield  to  demand.  I 
have  seen  them,  when  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  set  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  grant  a  boon  which, 
when  that  tide  was  less  overpowering,  they 
had  denied.  I  have  seen  ihem,  after  re- 
fusing to  the  eloquence  of  Canning,  the 
argument  of  Plunkett,  and  the  prayers  of 
millions,  the  measure  called  CatholicEman- 
cipation,  give  way,  upon  force  being  thrown 
into  the  balance,  and  yield  what  they  be- 
fore rejected.  I  have  seen  also  the  same 
men,  who  opposed  even  the  extension  of 
the  Elective  Franchise  to  Leeds,  Birmint;- 
ham,  and  Manchester,  afterwards  ready, 
when  the  people  from  one  end  of  the 
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country  to  the  other  raised  a  cry  for  it,  to 
concede  nearly  the  whole  of  the  KeformBUK 

And  seeing  all  this,  can  I  doubt,  that  if 
we  spedc  out  to  the  Throne  in  clear  and 
deciaed  language,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
tine  we  shall  have  on  our  TaUe  the  Re- 
port on  Mnnicipal  Corporations,  that  we 
shall  have  introduced  to  their  notice  a 
measure  of  Municipal  Reforoi,  and  even 
tiiat  the  difficult  and  dan^rous  subject  of 
tlie  Church  of  Ireland  will  receive  a  due 
consideration?  I  feel  sure  we  have  not 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  concessions  of 
the  Tory  party,  and  that  there  would  be 
found  by  them  something  so  urgent  in  the 
state  of  the  question— -something  so  press- 
ing in  the  condition  of  the  Representation 
of  Ireland— ^K)mething  so  appalling  in  the 
situation  of  society  there,  as  to  induce 
them  sooner  or  later — and  soon  I  hope  it 
may  be—- to  confess  that  their  opinions  re- 
specting the  Church  of  Ireland,  are  to  be 
abided  to  their  other  errors,  and  thereupon 
introduce  a  measure  of  full  and  just  con- 
cession. Entertaining  those  opinions,  I 
shall  feel  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  the 
amendment  of  my  noble  Friend.  Surely 
It  is  better  that  this  House  should  speak 
its  own  language,  and  that,  through  this 
Address,  their  legitimate  organ,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  should  reach  the 
Throne,  than  that  they  should  take  the 
chance  of  those  various  subjects  being 
made  the  means  of  exciting  discontent  in 
England,  and  something  more  than  dis- 
content in  Ireland. 

1  now  come  to  the  observations  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  respecting  the  con« 
duct  of  the  new  Administration.  I  believe, 
however,  I  must  correct  that  expression ; 
for  it  struck  me,  at  the  time  I  heard  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
it  was  a  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  ra- 
ther than  that  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
connected.  I  will  admit  that  there  is  much 
that  I  mieht  have  to  object  to  the  right 
hon.  Oendeman's  party  in  this  House,  and 
there  is  still  more  that  I  have  to  object  to 
the  conduct  of  the  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  existence  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, which  does  not  apply  to  the 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self. I  have  spoken  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  elsewhere,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned by  an  hon.  Gentleman  this  night; 
and  as  I  have  done,  I  will  again  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  since  the  Reform 
Act,  when  he  supported  the  late  Adminis- 
traf  ion,  his  support  was  most  effective,  and 
whoQ  he  0|^K»ed  them,  his  opposition  waa 


fair  and  manly.  But  4  made  this  nmasfc 
with  reference  only  to  that  period ;  becavsa 
if  I  look  back  and  consider  what  took 
place,  as  regarded  the  Timber  Duties  and 
the  Russian  Dutch  Loan— to  say  that  Ihero 
was  any  thing  like  fairness  in  the  oppo^ 
sition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  wonM 
be  a  most  extravagant  indulgence  of  can- 
dour* I  must  likewise  declare,  while  1 
admit  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  <^po^ 
sition  to  have  been  feir  and  manly  when 
he  did  oppose,  yet  when  he  fdt  the  ques* 
tion  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  he  had 
no  difficulty  or  hesitation  in  avowing  Im 
direct  opposition.  At  the  period,  for  ex« 
ample,  when  the  Irish  Temporalities'  BiH 
was  before  Parliament,  my  noble  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Lancashire,  having  de- 
clared that  the  Ministry  would  stand  or 
fall  by  the  success  of  that  measure,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  voted  against  it  in 
ail,  or  nearly  all  its  stages.  The  right  hon« 
Gentleman  will  also  remember,  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Irish  Church  CommissioQ 
was  appointed,  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
declare  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  hts 
Majesty's  Government ;  surely,  then,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  find  fhuk 
with  me,  when  I  declare  that  I  want  con* 
fidenoe  in  the  Administration  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  [*^  Hear  I  hear  T  f rem 
Sir  Robert  Peel] 

I  shall  next  speak  to  the  facts  of  the  hat 
year.  The  Administration  of  Earl  Gtey 
came  to  a  close  in  consequence  of  circnm* 
stances,  which  he  himself  explained  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  t  merdy  mention  now, 
in  order  to  deny  in  the  strongest  terois, 
the  rumour  that  his  resignation  was  the 
consequence  of  any  intrigue.  The  circum^ 
stances  were  unfortunate,  but  intrigue  to 
displace  Lord  Grey  had  no  part  in  them. 
The  Administration  of  Lord  Mdbonme 
was  formed,  and  the  determination  was 
taken  by  that  Government  to  adopt,  as 
nearly  as  |>os8ib]e,  the  principies  on  wbieh 
the  Administration  of  ^1  Grey  acted  with 
reference  to  the  questions  which  cnght  to 
be  broi^ht  before  Parliament.  .  It  was  rs* 
solved  to  take  into  oonsideratioft  the  reaso* 
delling  of  the  English  Church ;  to  lay  be- 
fore Pariiament,  as  soon  as  the  report  was 
made,  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and 
Lord  Althorp  declared  that  early  in  the 
ensuing  (that  is  the  present)  ^Session  be 
should  bring  before  Parliament  the  ques- 
tion of  Corporation  Reform.  Such  wfM 
the  state  of  affairs  when  Earl  Spoaoer 
died,  and  Lord  Melbourne  went  dcMm  to 
Brighton  to  receive  his  lliyestj's  e9a« 
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mmuia,   Hie  ri^tbon^  Baronet  wa*  right 
when  he  said,  that  Lord  Melboume  had 
declnrpd  he  comidered  it  esaential  for  Lord 
Allherp  to  be  a  Member  of  ihe  Admiais* 
tiation;   bat»  then.  Lord  Althorp  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons*  I  my* 
aelf)  amoog  others,  told  Lord  Melbourne 
tbrnt  it  wowd  not  be  possible  to  form  a 
Government  with  Lord  Althorp  out  of  the 
Ministry,  while  he  remained  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  when,  by  the  death  of 
Earl  Spencer,  it  became  necessary  for  Lord 
Althorp  to  go  to  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord 
Melbourne  resolved  that  he  would  carry 
on  the  Government  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  on  which  it  was  formed,  if  he  had 
his » Majesty's  permission  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  whicn  had  occurred.    On  that 
snbject,  I  will  just  allude  to  what  a  noble 
Lord  in  the  debate  of  the  other  night 
threw  out  against  me.    I  was  never  soli- 
citous for  the  honour  intended  for  me,  yet 
when  it  was  the  wish  of  all  my  colleagues 
Ibat  I  should  take  a  part  in  the  new 
arrangements,  I  could  not  deny  what  they 
were  {rieased  to  deem  a  service  to  the 
Whig  party,  and  to  the  cause  of  Reform. 
It  did  not,  however,  please  his  Majesty  to 
give  to  Lord  Melbciiime  the  permission  he 
required;  the  reason  why,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  permission  being  withheld, 
rests  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  noble  Duke.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man does  not  deny  his  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility, but  I  believe  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  alluded  only  to  those  transac- 
tions which  took  place  after  his  return  to 
England. 

I  most,  therefore,  for  a  short  time,  oc- 
cupy the.  atteation  of  the  House,  while  I 
refer  to  reports  which  have  been  circulated, 
intended  to  be  injurious  to  the  Melboume 
Ministry,  but  which,  more  especially,  al- 
luded to  myself.  It  was  stated  over  and 
over  again,  and  repeated  almost  within  a 
few  days,^  that  I  intended  to.  deprive  the 
Pfotestants  of  Ireland  of  the  assistance  of 
Protestant  ministers^  and  that  I  pnqjosed 
in  a  certain  number  of  paridies  to  eject 
the  miaisler,  to^  alienate,  or  abolish  the 
tithes,  nnd  to  raze  the  Church.  The 
whole,  of  that  statement  is  a  complete 
fable*  With  respect  to  the  Irish  Church, 
it  was  a  question  which,  as  I  have  already 
aaid,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  bring 
nnder  the  consideration  of  Parliament: 
bvt  the  Member  of  the  Administration 
who,  during  the  recees,  was  intrusted  to 
prepare  the  papers  on  the  subject,  was 
Imi  thmswioup  then  Secretary  of  State, 


and  I  did  not  see  those  papers  tSI  they 
were  out  of  the  noble  Loid's  hands,  and 
were  printed.  With  respect  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  papers,  it  is  not  now  ne^ 
eessary  for  me  to  advert  to  them  mora 
specifically;  but  I  will  say,  that  their  con- 
tents are  entirely  difierent  from  anvthing 
stated  in  the  public  rumours,  to  which  I 
have  adverted.  With  respect  to  another 
statement,  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  myself,  I  must  say, 
that  both  previously  to,  and  since,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Administration,  it  did 
so  happen  that  tliere  were  none  of  the 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  whom  I  met  so 
often,  and  with  whom  I  held  such  fie» 
quent  communications.  I  will  also  say, 
that  if  there  were  anv  of  the  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  with  whose  views,  feelings, 
and  principles  I  better  agreed,  than  with 
others,  Lord  Duncannon,  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  were 
those  individuals.  I  will  go  ftirther  still, 
and  without  stating  tlie  details  of  any 
plan,  or  entering  into  any  specific  proposi- 
tion, I  can  safely  declare  that  a  principle 
they  were  all  agreed  on  was  this — that  the 
funds  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  applied  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  Protestant 
population ;  and  when  that  object  had 
been  carefully  and  fully  provided  for,  the 
Legislature  had  the  right  to  apply  any 
surplus  that  might  accrue  to  the  general 
education  of  the  people,  indoding 
Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Dis- 
senters. What  would  have  been  the 
specific  plan  proposed  to  Parliament,  it  ts 
impossible  for  me  to  say,  because  the 
late  Government  maintained,  and  I  think 
truly,  that  they  would  not  submit  any 
measure  to  Parliament  till,  by  means  of  a 
Commission,  they  had  fully  ascertained 
the  facts  on  which  they  were  to  iegidttte. 
[**  Hear  hear;' from  Sir  Bobert  PetL]  1 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
cheer,  I  think  it  exceedingly  improper, 
rashly  and  hastily,  that  is  to  say,  beibce 
they  are  aware  of  the  facts,  to  bring  a 
measure  before  Parliament;  but  I  think, 
with  reference  to  all^  these  great  subjects^ 
that  the  use  of  Commissions  is,  that  they 
enable  Ministers,  having  first  stated  iksevt 
broad  general  principles,  to  apply  those 
principles  correctly  to  the  details.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  left  ont  of  hia 
•speech  altogether,  which  no  doubt  he  has 
a  right  to  do,  any  mention  of.  those  fie« 
ports}  bad  think  it  my  dnty  to  txooM^ 
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the  Houte  with  this  detail,  because, 
thoQgh  since  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
the  nimoars  to  which  I  have  adferted, 
hare  to  a  great  degree  vanished,  yet  I 
cannot  forget  that  they  were  stated  with  a 
view  to  dispan^  the  Administration  that 
had  been  dismissed,  and  with  a  view  to 
influence  the  elections  which  were  then 
aboat  to  take  place.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
with  the  same  object,  that  a  noble  Lord, 
a  Member  of  the  other  House,  wrote  a 
letter,  which  was  very  extensively  distri- 
buted in  the  country,  and  which  I  would 
now  read  to  the  House,  did  it  not  appear 
to  me  such  disgusting  nonsense,  that  I 
think  I  shall  hardly  be  justified  in  so 
doing :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  calls  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  not  to  desert 
their  God  and  their  King — and  all  this 
founded  upon  anonymous  falsehoods! 
Amongst  other  charges  against  the  late 
Ministers,  is  this  one,  that  they  were 
always  lending  themselves  to  the  projects 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin — that  they  were  always  listening 
to  his  views,  and  bending  to  his  dictation, 
with  respect  to  Ireland.  Now,  however, 
when  the  case  is  to  be  stated  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  only  proof  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  a  want  of  general  con- 
fidence in  the  late  Administration,  is  a 
f>a88age  of  a  letter,  in  which  the  hon.  and 
earned  Member  for  Dublin,  instead  of 
flattering,  showed  his  distrust  of  several 
Members  of  that  Administration.  These 
frivolous  grounds,  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  being  set  aside,  and  the  ru- 
mours formerly  circulated  being  false,  I 
will  'ask,  when  was  there  ever  an  exercise 
of  the  prerogative,  for  which  so  little 
reason  could  be  given,  as  in  this  case  ? 
There  could  be  no  want  of  confidence  in 
Ministers,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
admitted  this  last  night,  in  his  confession, 
that  he  bould  not  have  depended  upon 
130  votes  in  that 'House.  Why,  then, 
was  the  Administration  dismissed  ?  -^  Had 
any  dreadful  war  broken  outT  Was 
commerce  declining?  Was  the  internal 
state  of  the  country  disturbed  ?  Did  any 
extraordinary  circumstances  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  resort  [to  that  measure  ?  The 
King's  Speech  came  and  contradicted  all 
these  suppositions.  One  half  of  it  was 
filled  with  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of 
the  measures  of  the  late  Administration — 
with  testimonies  to  the-  prosperity  of  our 
manufectures,  and  to  the  good  order  in 
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eountry.  And  the  other  half  of  the  Speech 
consisted  of  reoommendaf  ions  of  a  pcHtsos 
of  the  measures  that  the  late  Govemment 
had  intended  to  propose.    I  say,  tbeo, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
office,  and  take  upon  himself  its  respooi 
bility,  and  the  responsibility  of  disM^viDg: 
Parliament,  in  a  manner  without  precc- 
dent;  fori  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
ground  as  to  the  state  of  the  coantry 
being  removed,  and  the  rumours  having- 
been  shown  to  be  false,  there  was   no 
reason  why  the  country  should  be  appealed 
to  for  the  purpose   of  electing  another 
House  of  Commons.    There  was  cleaHy 
no  ground  why  the  displeasure  of  the  Kii^ 
should  be  directed  against  the  late  House. 
There  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  Par^ 
liament  having  been  dissolved,  witfaotit 
the  Minister  having  previously  met  that 
Parliament.     In  1784,  Mr.  Pitt  encoun- 
tered, what  at  this  time  of  day  would  be 
called  a  factious  opposition;  the  House 
was  continually  delaying  and  postponing 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  after  a 
long  trial,  he  appealed  to  the  sense  of  the 
country,  to  learn  whether  his  principles 
were  or  were  not  approved.    In  other  in^ 
stances,  Ministers  in  every  case  met  the 
Parliament,  and,  having  strength,  but  not 
sufficient,  asked  the  country  whether  it 
would  support  them.     He  did  not  sa^, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  la 
a  very  difficult  situation.     He  admitted 
that  the  noble  Duke  having  taken  that 
step,  which  he  would  say,  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional step—- investing  himself  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  with  all  the  powers  of 
the    Government — and    the   right   hon. 
Gentleman  having  nothing  to  do  with 
that  step,  was  placed  in  a  situation  of 
peculiar  difficulty ;  for  he  could  conceive 
the  obloquy  that  would  have  attached  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  had  he  de- 
dined  the  situation  which  was  reserved  for 
him.    It  would  be  well  for  persons  simi« 
lariy  situated  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleaian, 
if  his  right  hon.  Friend,  who  is  aboat  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  dispense  in'  some  mea- 
sure with  impressment  of  seamen,  woaM 
introduce  a  clause  to  the  following  eftct : 
''  That  no  person,  under  colour*  of  the 
King's  warrant,  have  authority  to  send  a 
press-gang  into  the  Pope'is  domhiions,  in 
order  to  press  Prime  Ministers,  and  that 
all  such  persons  be  allowed  to  psrsse 
their  journeys  quietly  to  Naples,  or  wbei«« 
soever  they  pleased.''    I  believe  ths  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  not  hafing  tlttt  protec- 
tion^ is  to  ^  fitoaiioit  ui  whMi  he  cm 
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IM* 


Tespooafailhy  OB  kottdf.^  Bat 
did  Jm  Mi  cdl  the  ble 
tbcar,  and  lUie  to  tlw»  kit 
ioteBlioM?     If  >Mg 
soppoityallwMCMf  tolua;  if  lie 


opir.tops  «c  e&istained 
vkict  cour  Lufiis  ns  to 
§Mi  ai  Dur  oirm  msesuFes  would  bmve  don^ 

■    «  ma  aoeiLp^  to  embamai  fiie 
M.iiBXsa  fgr  pcJij  and  factioai 


taiaed  that  PariiiBtpnt  was  laojoadj  cp-  Si^,  if  iLat  ligui  iion.  GentleniaB  will 

posedtohiSyheeouldtheahaFediBKttv^  jbcbukt  occarreuca  ^ai  arc  pa^  he  will 

it ;  bat  if  he  had  leasoa  to  beLeve  that  ia  jeawBiber  ttial  he  ti&s  hatu  in  a&ce,  and 

oppoiiag  hiai,  it  apoke  oal  j  the  aease  cf  that  1  hav^  heea  ia  appaaoDB  to  the  Go* 

the  Gonatry,  thea   all  thaae  diiirai'.:'ifa  icnment  ior  aucy  jfeazi;  but  1  think  ha 

which  they  had  aow  to  encouiaer,  mk^  wi^  not  anmlifrt  tbat  diKni^  tifte  whok  of 

have  been  avoided.  that  ijmt  I  have  hsea  at  aJi  dnpaaed  lo 

The  light  boa.  Gefitkmao  hai  dficiaied  f^iaa^eaBTopiaiaiiihaae  oaeeaHBimaiBBd 

to  die  HoBie,the  miiiBifi.  he  uAtitAtC  to  or  to  qnaiifr  air^  ofaaiBo  im  the  aake«f 

oropose,  bat  I  do  aot  thiak  it  pofibiuae  for  ofisoag  hl  v^fmxtyjm,  ta 

him  to  fltaad  oa  that  gKmad*    It  m  tLe  The  ri|pht  hn.  Banaiet  ai^fe,  and 

principle  of  the  right  hcxu  Gexokatta,  nj,  tint  tMe  tmo  WBceaaoKJuad 

that  the  Borphift  reveaoe  of  the  FoaiMwiiea  ti*fc  hOfc  dnanraf  f  <„  aiegew^ 

Church  ia  Ireland,  thoold  aot  be  apphed  anarkMg  the  pwafrt     1>mb  ifai» 

to  any  other  parpotes  thaa  thcae  oi  the  rsiUao  ap;>;j  <hut  to  a»3    A>e  Ihev  Mft 

Chorch*     Could  tbat  priAc:^le  be  miuxt*  zjuov^  tue  ofm.  Oeutkactta  whan  1 

tained  ?    With  respect  to  the  CLurch  of  fee  arraii|^  nyju  the  oppoaae 

Engtaad,  I    always   (tit   that  iis    vjhC  umut  vhx/  op}#oae(i  *ue  c^u*  hoiu 

gnniad  of  de&aee  was,  that  it  afiwded  wjUi  a  im  inutr  •prii^aK  wiua  aaefy  d^ 

ioatnictkai  to  the  poor;  bat  what  aas  tLe  ksvai  kina  of  haioraaw  ko»  that  wi(h 

advanti«e  of  the  Chaid^  of  L-ebod  ia  which  the  Vhies  «w  aliirrrf  has?    I 

those  distnets  ia  arhich  acaKdy  a  Fst^  do  ^ 

to  he  foaad  !  The  jaij  iniirfe  oight  aftir  o^il,  in  hay  tiaailuM  to 

to  fhe  CsChcttit  hoa  oar  hnaiuie  app}«<%  *^!bea  he 

by  the  f%ht  actiaig  ii»  aftuwdaiiot  wit«.  oar  prtueipi*^, 

ifoai  Kaaty  tusn  at  tiie  eud  ^  ti^  ^a^tmt^  tue  f  ^ut 

Hit   aaoi^  hoa.  U^uuiA  ^  op  aod  t^iUiC  the  fioase 

iaaUackooat  i^  wiuiees  ioat  thf«4>ic«rtU  of  ti^;  oeotOe 

With  respect  to  saoihcf  aai^t^  wu^ou  i^ud  Uiefi  oocti^iM*  m  pMsooa.'  Ao«ri^:u««# 

is meotiooed  in  the  Asaeadaaeat    oaswiy^  y^^nMnitl  iuvecuiNf. ;  tt^na  woi4i>  ?     )ft  iiy 

that  ofCorporatioDs^i  think  It  is  ovwaUo^  Uum  tue  very    sw*   vfov  ac^    ovw    u« 

lately  aeeeiaary  tbat  we  shc/t^d  d^.-^ue  maoocheat  Uttau^,  inuQ  h«  inm^i^  ^^^ 

tome  ^^naa^,  (torn  the  caUu/^ikhioeiit  id  y^js^^    7  u«.tt  wtm  a  <vistpi^iaoi»  oiMk  4^ 

which  the  coaatiy  any  know  XiasA  we  afe  butct  utt«e  otlv^Uuf  the  #r^u<  U^-  Ii^vm^ 

going  to  adopt  aad  abide  by  the  pfMrtu^ies  '  f^M«iitehy;hewiM«w^><iv>4^afr»l'<^AMiM4 
of  popafatf  cobtrol^  and  r^^kitMd  sup«rAi*»' '  Je»ml^    <;i/UM^^«i«(^    jmb-jiaoiin    wti>«!ii    Am 

ien^eoct  orer  tiioae  /ends  ai-itJi  k»ve  aaiiV^^iC  i^  ia  <c«ii«);49ftvi*^  inuit  -^iAa^u^  «m« 

beea  notorioaaiy  a»jaaMnag»?d  asid  s^htaaiA.  ot^taai;  wh«9i«  4«e  <im;<«»m>^  tuji^.  U  U4»J  wj^ 

If  I  be  askad  to  p<aee  UAiLAea^Jt  vl  U^  «u'i^».-ii  ui^  ^ipiuMHu^    i/iC  U/4«l  4Ud/^AMa>M 

fight  ban.  Baroc«et  f'>^tf  ii^Jtat  l^e^^^y  4h.  ttuC  «p4fMict  4;^^«M|4»<'i»fH^  «>mm  Uvm*  «i  )0^^, 

tins  inbyect,  I  deeiare  si  oaoeaud  Wftuvirt  vc  a  iiuiat^;^  l0Lhiu%m  vf  f^«/«/4iMM^'  >     ^/^^ 

resenre^thatitis  vhc/hf  ootol  n»y  yimtfMf  r.  o^.  <;f^ioi;  l<'./eu  ocj^  v^  iiA  i4#^  '/>v^«4^  / 

do  so*    1  eanaot  eonfide  ia  th^  r j^^t  ajmi.  'j  t<Mie  a^  4M«oU«i«f  ti\vwij;;t  a«»4*  oyvo 

Baronet's  Incoda;  Icaaaiotpvt  say  Uoai  the  «^<'  mm.  A^^^hm^-    ^  i*«*<  ii4/.v«t4, 


iteoald  be 
population 
hoD.  GeoifcaMn 
Berkeley,   of  hating 
them  a  ooontry 


io  the  petty  with  which  be  Las  ifAag 
sociated;  and  1  cannot  kftf^i  t^x-^  u^ 
fortresses  of  theif  power  Iht  0Uu%0gji^i^ 
to  which  they  hofo  daaf  aasst  h^uAtf 
dcriog  mony  f eaiv  aaH^-hnoe  bot^t  ti«vae 
rery  abaacsoi  the  voraofatioas  aiwi^jiis 
now  the  liaaiarii  of^Faihaaafad  m  tfk^ 
wisdom  to  ainfiid 
The  right  boo.  Bttonct,  iwr,  hM  t^lM4 

of  to  Opp0fitk«  VpM  thtf  glCV«tfif<UHi»  4^ 


V^OV  U^*^   f^St^^A  af    W   l^'  </gtuua*jf,, 
Cue    SM*    4i    i44Mw««d     h«d    4^     Aikt^ifM 

4)haH|^   '^4^  tA«e  M«u>9^  t«.i  H/^^*^*M 
Ui4d>  Cm?  /iti^i^  h^«  ^^^o^/AoJ   h^fw^   h^f 
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Th$  AddrBH^-^ 


{Fbb.  25}         Adjourned  3>€baii. 


ofifering  an  example  which  would  destroy 
lall  confidence  in  public  men.  The  orator 
who  pronounced  this  strong  and  bitter 
philippic  closed  it  by  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  exclaiming — ''  i^iaquam  tuiafideur 
From  whom  did  this  invectire  come?  It 
came  from  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
Why  tobesure^itmight  be  the  Ex-paymaster 
of  the  Forces, — the  Member  for  Devon- 
shire. Was  it?  No,  it  was  the  present  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  the  Member  for  Kent ! 
And  yet  after  all  this,  we  are  to  be  told, 
that  tnere  is  something  strange  and  wonder- 
ful— something  almost  unprecedented — in 
our  (with  no  change  in  our  opinion)  coming 
to  the  same  vote  with  those  who  severely 
censured  the  late  Government.  I  know 
very  well,  that  there  are  many  Members 
who  differed  from  the  late  Government. 
Whether  it  was  because  the  late  Ministry 
did  not  go  far  enough,  or  that  those  Gen^ 
tlemen  were  too  impatient,  is  a  question  I 
will  not  raise  again  now.  My  opinion,  of 
course,  is  the  latter.  I  think  they  were 
going  too  quickly ;  they  thought  no  doubt, 
diat  we  were  moving  too  slowly.  I  really 
aee  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  dis- 
cuss that  question  in  the  present  House  of 
CommoDB,  any  more  than  I  see  why  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
should  discuss  the  question,  whether  all 
confidence  in  public  men  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Catholic  Question. 

Sir,  I  have  but  one  more  comment  to 
make  upon  the  statement  of  the  right  hon« 
Gentleman.  He  said,  if  I  understood  him 
•--and  I  think  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  same  assertion  before,  couched  in 
somewhat  similar  terms— that,  under  the 
present  Administration,  the  measures  pro* 
posed  to  this  House  are  likely  to  be  carried 
without  difficulty  in  the  otner  House  of 
Parliament.  There  really  does  arise  upon 
this  point  a  very  nice  and  delicate  question. 
That  (question  is  this — are  these  measures 
to  be  smiilar  to,  or  are  they  to  be  different 
from,  those  measures,  the  announcement 
of  which  gave  satis&ctbn  to  the  country 
generally?  If  you  say  they  are  similar 
measures,  you  tell  the  country  in  plain 
terms,  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not 
agree  to  Reform  measures  unless  they  see 
in  office  a  Ministry  of  their  own  selection. 
If  the  measures  are  to  be  different — if  they 
are  to  be  less  effective  measures  of  Reform 
then  are  we  told  that  we  must  yield  to 
the  House  of  Lords  with  respect  to  the 
measures  themselvesi  and  tiiat  that  which 
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we  think  necessary  cannot  be  propi 
Parliament  ? 

Sir,  I  have  alwavs  been  opposeu 
tacks  upon  the  auuiority  of  the  li v 
Lords.    My  own  opinion  has  been,  * 
that  if  measures,  which  had  the  «.«.. 
concurrence  of  the  country,  were  o^  . 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  though  they  ... 
have  been  rejected  once,  though  ^^^.  - .   ^ 
they  might  have  been  rejected  twic^,    _  - 
the  House  of  Lords  would  eventually  .. 
to  what  was  the  welUexpressed  auu  *.. 
berate  sense  of  the  people  of  this  cu^.. 
In  thinking  and  saying  this,  I  pa)  ^ 
tribute  to  the  wisdom,  I  pay  a  dun  u 
to  the  patriotism,  of  the  House  of  !.. . 
I  wish  them  to  have  their  due  par 
share  in  the  Constitution,  but  J  c  . 
allow  that  that  power  over  the  He* 
Commons  which  was  held  by  them 
rectly  before  the  Reform  Bill  was  p'' 
shall  now  be  restored  to  them  to  be  . 
dh'ectly.    Sir,  I  know  that  we  are 

flacedin adifficultcrisis— theconseqM. ..  ^ 
must  say,  of  the  events  of  Novem «.-. 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  if  PaHiar.. .  ^ 
had  met  at  its  usual  time,  with  no  r 
ruption,  any  one  would  have  thought  \ 
moment  that  there  was  any  difficulty  h\  ^ 
case.  But,  without  having  had  anyth.... 
to  do  with  the  creation  of  that  crisis, 
must  say  that  we  are  all  bound  to  see  t!.«* 
it  passes  over  with  safety  to  the  peace,  :i..  • 
with  safety  to  the  institutions  of  the  con.. 
.try;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  g^ 
effect,  and  with  success  to  the  reformat!'  • 
of  the  Church  and  State.  If  this  Hou  c 
should  yield  too  ready  and  implicit  ai 
obedience  to  everything  that  is  suggested 
from  the  Crown,  we  may  incur  the  dangei 
of  losing  the  just  and  necessary  reforms  wc 
seek  to  obtain ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  pro- 
ceed too  rapidly  and  impatiently  in  tho 
exercise  of  our  highest  prerogatives  to  alter 
that  which  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  do  not  require  to 
be  altered,  we  shall  be  deeply  responsible 
to  our  constituents  and  to  posterity  for  our 
act.  That  we  may  safely  steer  between 
these  two  dangers  18  tn/  fervent  prayer 
—and  I  think  that  if  we  send  to  the  foot 
of  the  Throne  the  Address,  as  amended  by 
my  noble  Friend,  statingclearlv,  but  stating 
respectfully,  the  Reforms  which  are  re* 
auired,  we  shall  have  done  our  duty  to 
tnose  constituents  and  that  posterity ;  and 
that  we  shall  not  -deserve  either  to  be  re- 
proached with  pusillanimojus  weakness  on 
the  one  hand|  or  inconsiderate  rasiiQess  on 
the  othert 
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HoUAe  timed  to  the  diflcumicms  which 
occurred  on  the  issuing  of  the  Irish  Church 
Commission  hy  the  late  Goyemment  he 
(Mr.  Goulburn)  believed,  that  they  would 
hardly  be  found  to  support  the  views  of 
the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Lansdowne  did 
not  go  the  length  of  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  late  Cabinet,  but  reserved  his 
opinions  in  common  with  others  upon  the 
subject.  It  was  observed,  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  laid  down  one  principle ;  and 
although  much  had  been  said  about  the 
method  of  appropriating  the  surplus  pro* 
perty  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  late  Cabi- 
net had  not  bound  themselves  to  any  par- 
ticular appropriation;  if  surplus  indeed 
might  be  found,  which  some  took  for 
granted,  but  which  to  him  was  not  so 
manifest.  At  any  rate  to  decide  upon  that 
appropriation  was  premature.  There  might 
be  no  surplus ;  and  if  there  were  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  assert,  that  he  could  not 
be  a  party  to  its  application  in  any  way 
other  than  analogous  to,  or  in  some  way 
supporting  Ecclesiastical  purposes.  The 
none  Lovi  had  stated  the  views  which 
influenoed  the  late  Cabinet  in  issuing 
that  Commisrion,  but  in  proof  that  the 
Cabinet  were  not,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
said,  united  on  the  question,  he  begged 
leave  to  quote,  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  another  authority,  and 
one  which  would,  in  all  probability,  stand 
higher  in  the  estimation  olP  the  noble  Lord, 
in  consequence  of  the  weight  that  attached 
to  it  in  a  legal  point  of  view-^he  alluded 
to  what  hsd  been  advanced  by  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor,  ivho  had  always  pro- 
fessed his  whole  heart  to  be  bound  up  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  partL 
cularly  as  far  as  related  to  increased  and 
extensive  improvements  in  education.  The 
authority  was,  therefore,  the  greater.  On 
this  point  his  Lordship  had  expressed  him- 
self plainly,  and  the  importance  of  his 
declaration  was  increased  by  its  having 
been  made  in  no  casual  speech,  he  had  not 
been  betrayed  into  any  unguarded  admis- 
sion, but  had  deliberately  stated  it,  for  the 
distinct  purpose,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  then  expressed  himself,  of  guarding 
against  any  misunderstanding  upon  a 
question  of  such  magnitude.  In  the 
course  of  an  explanation  between  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  he  said  that  he  would  make 
use  of  any  surplus  that  might  arise  for 
Protesmtt  purposes  in  contradistinction  to 
giving  any— «yj  even  a  farthing  of  it— 
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to  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  He  had  stated, 
as  distinctly  as  he  possibly  could,  that  if 
there  should  be  a  surplus  (and  that  ques- 
tion could  not  be  ascertained  until  a 
report  should  be  made  to  that  House) 
that  surplus  should  first  of  all  be  em- 
ployed for  Ecclesiastica]  purposes,  but  they 
must  first  of  all  be  satisfied.  He  had 
then  followed  up  this  declaration  by  stat- 
ing his  opinion,  that  any  further  surplus 
should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cadon  upon  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church.  Lord  Melbourne  had  also  doubt- 
ed whether  the  additional  wants  of  the 
Established  Church  would  not  demand  a 
different  appropriation  of  its  revenues.  If 
upon  ihe  result  of  the  inquiry  then  insti- 
tuted, it  appeared,  that  a  surplus  should 
be  found  unapplied,  it  was  the  expressed 
intention  of  his  Lordship,  that  sudi  sor« 
plus  should  be  appropriated  to  purposes, 
if  not  strictly  Ecclesiastical,  yet,  for  the 
support  of  a  system  of  education  on  Pro- 
testant principles.  He  would  ask,  there* 
fore,  whether  they  were  to  take  the  opinions 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Melbourne, 
with  the  express  declaration  of  the  late 
Chancellor,  that  the  surplus,  if  any,  was  to 
be  applied  to  no  other  than  Ecclesiastical 
purposes,  or  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Lord,  which  went  to  destroy  what  they 
had  asserted  >  Judging  by  the  speech  to 
which  he  had  referred,  and  to  the  senti« 
ments  of  the  other  noble  Lords,  it  must 
be  dear  to  the  House— it  became  impossi- 
sible  for  any  man  to  deny  it — that  there 
were  divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
there  were  among  its  Members  the  ele« 
ments  of  discord,  if  not  of  animosity.  These 
differences  it  was  true  need  not  have  pre. 
vented  the  late  Ministers  from  continuing 
in  office  a  short  time  longer,  and  they 
might  even  have  met  the  Parliament  at 
the  commencement  of  another  Session; 
but  other  measures  must  then  have  been 
adopted,  or,  if  the  same  were  per* 
sisted  in,  it  could  only  hare  been  at 
the  expense  of  principle  abandoned  by 
one  party  or  the  other.  The  noble  Loid 
had  said,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  that 
House  to  pass  the  proposed  Amendment, 
because  he  thought  it  necessary  for  that 
House  to  mark  its  sense  of  a  necessity  for 
a  Reform  in  the  Churdi  of  England. 
Now,  he  would  ask  any  man  on  what 
ground  he  could  vote  for  the  Amendment 
to  the  address,  the  Amendment  bd&g 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  Tbione  plain  and  ez« 
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pllclt^  and  wliich  aanouncement  of  Church 
Reform  it  had  been  demonstrated  by  the 
.Government  to  be  their  sincere  intention 
to  act  upon,  they  having  already  taken 
the  first  steps  by  issuing  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object? 
The  noble  Lord  had  objected  to  the  Address 
passing  without  amendment  on  account  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  containing  no 
account  of  specific  measures  on  the  sul^ect 
of  Corporation  Reform.  The  noble  Lord 
bore  rather  hard  on  his  adversaries.  Had 
he  not,  in  the  speech  he  had  just  delivered, 
when  alluding  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Church,  declared 
that  it  was  his  plan  first  to  express  general 
principles,  and  then  when  in  possession  of 
details — which  in  this  instance  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
delay  that  had  taken  place  in  submitting 
the  Report — to  bring  forward  measures 
founded  upon  the  information  conveyed. 
But  the  noble  Lord  declined  to  judge  the 
conduct  of  others  by  a  similar  test.  He 
repudiated  the  idea  that  any  but  the  party 
to  which  he  was  attached  should  act  accord, 
ing  to  the  principles  he  had  laid  down,  and 
he  called  upon  them  to  state  their  measures 
before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  facts 
upon  which  those  measures  niust  be  founded. 
He  had  this  further  observation  to  make 
upon  the  subject  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
that  so  far  as  the  subject  was  introduced 
into  the  speech,  such  introduction  did  by 
no  means  and  in  no  decree  pledge  those 
who  were  responsible  for  that  speech  against 
the  adoption  of  any  measures  whatever. 
Speaking  for  himself,  and  he  felt  assured 
he  might  say  the  same  for  his  colleagues, 
he  felt  no  hostility  to  the  reform  of  corpo- 
rate abuses — why  should  he  ?  he  had  not, 
nor  could  he  have,  any  interest  in  preset  ving 
Corporations  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
their  present  state,  or  in  any  state  adverse 
to  the  public  advantage.  The  noble  Lord 
deeply  censured  them  for  not  having  called 
together  the  Parliament  which  they  found 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  their  accession 
to  office.  If  they  were  to  judge  of  what 
might  be  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  in 
circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
present  Government  stood,  it  might  perhaps 
be  easy  to  frame  a  retort.  He  admitted  the 
difficulty  of  forming  any  opinion  of  what 
might  take,  from  what  had  token  place ;  he 
knew  how  hazardous  it  was  to  predicate 
anything  respecting  the  noble  Lord,  but 
Judging  from  the  circumstance  of  the  choice 
of  a  Speaker  being  made  a  ground  for  dis- 


placing a  GovemmeBti  he  pn>fe«ed  himself 
unable  to  comprehend  upon  what  rational 
grounds  it  could  be  contended  that  the  pre- 
sent advisers  of  the  Crown  ought  to  have 
met  the  late  Parliament.  If  the  appoint- 
ment of  Speaker  were  opposed  in  a  new 
Parliament,  what  might  have  been  done  in 
an  old  House  of  Commons,  before  the  re- 
cently appointed  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
could  have  taken  their  seats?  He  was  not 
aware  that  there  remained  any  material 
topic  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
which  he  need  address  liimself  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  night.  He  had  succeeded,  he 
flattered  himself,  in  showing  that  divisions 
did  exist  in  the  late  Cabinet,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  those  divisions^  as  well  as 
from  other  causes,  it  could  no  longer  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  country.  For  those 
who  had  replaced  them,  he  could  undertake 
to  say,  that  they  were  as  anxious  to  promote, 
and  as  unwilling  to  retard,  improvement  as 
any  of  their  predecessors,  and  that  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  concluding  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord— namely,  that  they  lay  under 
the  weightiest  obligation  to  discharge  their 
duty  to  the  public  without  pusillanimity  on 
the  one  hand,  or  inconsiderate  rashness  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Harvey  observed,  that  the  new  Ad» 
ministration  drew  a  large  draught  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  House  when  they  called 
upon  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  present  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
convincing  the  country  that  they  were  re- 
solved upon  disabusing  the  mind  of  the 
people  of  all  vulgar  prejudices,  as  to 
the  value  of  consistency  in  public  men. 
They  now  came  before  Parliament  heed- 
less of  the  taunts  to  which  their  dis- 
regard of  former  principles  exposed  them, 
and  declaring  that  the  benefits  and  bless- 
ings of  freedom  which  they  intended  to 
confer  would  raise  up  for  them  a  monu- 
ment of  imperishable  fame.  Referring  to 
the  course  which  the  present  debate  had 
taken,  he  could  not  but  observe  the  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  commendations 
now  bestowed  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, and  the  denunciations  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  last  spoke* 
had  assailed  it  in  the  last  Session.  Some 
attempts  had  been  made  to  defend  the 
grounds  upon  which  thelate  Parliament  had 
been  dissolved — it  was  very  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  dissolution  took  place.  If  the 
country  had  been  made  fully  aware  of  the 
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sentimenU^  and  if  the  late  Parliament  bad 
but  beard  the  speech  that  night  delivered 
by  the  noble  Lord  near  him,— if  there 
bad  been  time  for  the  public  to  become 
aware  of  the  benefits  which  the  recent 
Government  intended,  the  effect  upon ' 
the  constituencies  would  have  been  far 
different.  It  would  seem  that  the  present ' 
Government  rested  their  claim  to  public 
favour  upon  the  opposition  which  they  de- 
scribed themselves  as  having  offered  to  the 
unpopular  measures  of  the  late  Adminis- 
tration. Of  the  foundation  upon  which 
those  claims  rested  he  should  leave  the 
House  to  judge,  and  proceed  to  notice  the 
Speech  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  debate. 
It  was  the  longest,  and,  in  one  respect,  the 
clearest  Speech  which  he  had  ever  heard 
from  the  Throne.  As  it  appeared  to  him, 
nothing  was  more  evident  Uian  an  unequi- 
vocal design  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  upon 
high  Church  and  Tory  principles.  While 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  great  credit 
to  himself  for  not  intending  to  proceed 
directly  to  the  repeal  of  the  Reform  Act,  he 
plainly  betrayed  the  intention  of  governing 
the  country  just  as  it  was  governed  before 
the  enactment  of  that  great  measure.  The 
question  for  the  House  to  determine  was, 
whether  the  people  were  to  expect  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  measures  of  Reform  of 
which  the  Reform  Bill  laid  the  foundation, 
or  whether  these  just  expectations  of  the 
people  were  to  be  checked  and  defeated  ? 
Among  the  many  prominent  topics  that 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  public,  the  ques- 
tion of  an  alteration  in  the  application  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  held  the  first 
place.  On  that  point  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman expressed  himself  distinctly  enough, 
so  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
mistake  about  the  designs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  stated,  that  whatever  turned 
out  to  be  the  amount  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
revenue  in  either  country,  however  large 
and  enormous,  must  be  limited  strictly  to 
Ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  Government 
had  issued  another  Commission,  although 
there  bad  been  one  sitting  for  nearly  two 
years,  whose  labours  were  almost  closed, 
and  who  had  doubtless  accumulated  import- 
ant particulars  as  to  the  nature  and  amount 
of  Church-property.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  Report  of  that  Commission  would 
be  submitted  to  the  House,  and  that  they 
would  soon  be  in  possession  of  that  great 
body  of  hitherto  concealed  information, 
which  would  tend  materially  to  satisfy  the 


public  mind.  This  being  the  case,  he  could 
see  no  reason  for  a  second  Commission. 
From  inquiries  he  had  made,  he  understood 
that  the  amount  of  the  annual  iucome  of 
the  clergy  was  between  four  and  five 
millions.  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  express 
their  disbelief  by  such  exclamations,  but 
his  inquiries  justified  his  assertions,  and 
he  should  not  retract  what  he  had  stated 
until  he  saw  by  the  evidence  of  the  Report 
that  be  had  been  deceived.  But  whether 
it  was  between  four  or  five  millions  or 
not — ^however  large  the  Church  revenues 
might  prove  to  be — however  much  exceed- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  case— still  they  were 
to  be  applied  exclusively  to  Ecclesiastical 
purposes.  This  was  not  the  doctrine  held  on 
other  subjects.  The  same  principle  as  to  the 
a]iplication  of  surplus  funds  that  he  would 
support  with  regard  to  the  Church,  obtained 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  When  the  funds 
became  redundant,  outgrowing  the  original 
design  for  which  they  were  intended,  the 
surplus  was  applied  to  objects  coincident 
with  the  nature  of  their  original  destina- 
tion.  And  this,  he  would  contend,  should 
be  the  course  with  Church  revenues,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  was  an  appli- 
cation of  Ecclesiastical  funds  on  a  similar 
principle.  With  regard  to  the  Corporation 
inquiry  they  could  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  existing  Commission  until  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  was  placed  before 
them ;  but  if  the  measures  to  be  brought 
forward  by  the  Government  were  to  place 
our  Municipal  institutions  on  a  popular 
principle,  what  objection  could  they  have 
to  the  Amendment  that  asserted  that  prin- 
ciple ?  They  did  not  call  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  detail  the  measures  they  proposed 
respecting  the  Reform  in  Corporations;  but, 
surely,  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in 
asking,  and  the  Ministers  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  stating,  if  they  meant  to  confer 
on  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  boroughs,  and 
cities  the  same  right  of  election  to  the 
respective  civic  offices  under  which  they 
were  governed  as  they  now  possessed  in 
the  election  of  Representatives  to  that 
House  ?  Could  any  one  say  that  this  was  an 
unreasonable  requisition  }  He  was  told  that 
those  who  pressed  the  M  inisterson  such  points 
— ^and  they  were  the  entire  people — aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  No  accusation  was  more  unjust 
and  unfounded.  Whatever  was  the  state 
or  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
however  lowly  in  their  tortune,  or  distressed 
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in  their  general  cireunutances^  they  had 
no  interest  beyond  the  protection  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  security  of  their  accumu- 
lated wealth  derived  from  that  source. 
And,  talking  of  wealth,  wealth  it  was  said, 
was  power.  He  would  admit  it.  But 
what  was  wealth?  Wealth  was  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people ;  and,  whatever  might 
'he  said  to  the  contrary,  the  real  power,  and 
strength,  and  greatness  of  the  country  lay 
in  the  middle  and  the  producing  classes. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  had  mistaken  the  true 
nature  of  wealth,  when  alluding  to  the 
City  of  London,  he  spoke  of  its  monied 
opulence.  The  true,  and  not  the  facti- 
tious wealth  of  that  great  city  was  repre- 
sented by  its  present  hon.  Members,  for, 
the  real  wealth  of  every  community  con- 
sisted in  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
When,  therefore,  attempts  were  made  to 
ridicule  its  inhabitants,  and  those  hon. 
Members  who  owed  their  seats  to  po- 
pular influence,  and  to  place  above  them 
those  who  represented  select  bodies,  great 
accumulations  of  money,  and  large  lumps 
of  unproductive  property,  those  who 
made  these  remarks,  were  unaware  of 
the  little  reason  they  had  to  support 
them.  The  real  wealth  of  a  state  was 
its  industry;  and  this  once  established, 
he  did  not  much  wonder  at  the  efforts 
made  by  the  partisans  of  the  present 
Government  to  depreciate  the  opinions  of 
the  million-and.a-half  of  people,  inhabitants 
of  the  great  city  in  which  the  House  was 
then  sitting,  in  the  selection  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives.  But  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  the  question  on  the 
Address,  and  the  Amendment  thereto.  It 
might  seem  strange  to  hon.  Members,  and 
to  the  public,  that  after  the  King's  Speech 
had  been  discussed  in  all  its  obvious 
bearings — after  every  topic  in  the  slightest 
desree  pertinent  to  it,  had  been  over 
and  over  again,  turned,  and  tortured,  and 
treated  in  the  many  speeches  which  had 
been  made  on  the  subject  during  the  debate 
-"it  did  seem  strange,  he  would  repeat,  that 
one  topic,  perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  all, 
had  absolutely  escaped  the  notice  of  every 
one  of  the  speakers.  Yet  so  it  was.  And 
it  was  the  more  remarkable,  looking  at 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  mem- 
bers connected  with  that  interest.  He 
meant  the  agricultural  interest.  What  was 
proposed  to  be  done  for  the  farmers? 
What  was  said  of  it  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech?    It  was  protected  by  the  elo- 


quence, the  seal,  and  the  atnlity  of  the 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  represented  one  of  the  most 
decidedly  agricultural  districts  in  the  conn«« 
try,  a  district  to  which  he  (Mr.  Harvey)  was 
attached  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, and  also  by  the  talents  and  equal  zeal 
of  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  the  colleagues  of 
that  right  hon.  Member ;  yet  what  were  the 
hopes  held  out  to  the  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
and  what  single  cheering  allusion  had  been 
made  to  it  ?  Like  all  other  King's  Speeches 
of  recent  date,  the  documents  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  Majesty  by  his  present  ad. 
visers  "  lamented  the  unprosperous  state  of 
that  important  interest,"  and  what  was  the 
relief  proposed  inprospeclu?  A  reduction 
of  the  Malt  Tax  at  least  ?  No  such  thing. 
The  only  prospect  held  out  to  them  was 
the  hope-— the  hope  that  when  all  the  other 
interests  of  the  country  which  were  de- 
scribed to  be  in  a  prosperous  state  had  been 
sufficiently  attended  to,  if  anything  remain- 
ed of  a  surplus,  a  little  of  the  oppressive 
load  under  which  it  at  present  laboured 
would  be  shifted  from  it,  and  laid  upon 
some  other  interest  with  which  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  That  was  all  the 
assistance  agriculturists  had  to  hope  for — a 
little  relief,  or  rather  an  unimportant  ad- 
justment of  their  local  burthens.  After 
this,  it  would  be  a  pu2zle  to  him  if  the 
noble  Marquis,  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, took  office  with  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, or  even  affi^rded  them  his 
countenance  and  support.  Such  was  the  way 
in  which  the  most  important  interest  in  the 
country  was  disposed  of  by  those  champions  of 
vested  rights.  Equally  unsatisfactory  was 
the  Speech  as  it  regarded  the  prosperity 
of  the  community  generally.  Throughout 
the  debate,  he  had  not  heard  a  single 
expression  of  sympathy  for  the  people ;  all 
appeared  to  be  monopolized  by  the  great 
and  the  noble.  He  could  not  help  repeat- 
ing, that  through  the  entire  debate  the 
anxiety  of  parties  devoted  to  the  con- 
sultation of  exclusive  interests  was  too 
manifest;  interests  which  were  only 
tolerable  from  the  highly  artificial  state  o£ 
the  society  in  which  the  people  were  placed, 
while  the  substantial,  real,  and  essential 
interests  of  all,  that  of  the  people,  was 
totally  neglected,  and  never  once  alluded 
to.  But  it  was  useless  for  the  House  to 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  from  them- 
selves that  this  interest  was  by  far  the  most 
important ;  or  to  persuade  themselves,  while 
they  were  passing  it  over^  that  they  would 
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be  pennitted  to  do  so  with  impunity.  The 
people  knew  their  own  rights^  and  that 
House^  however  boastful  of  its  wisdom, 
would  soon  be  taught  to  attach  import- 
ance to  them.  It  was  sought  by  the  party 
now  in  power,  to  pledge  the  House  to 
their  support,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
Reformers^  and  a  speech  of  his  in  the  last 
Parliament  was  ludicrously  misquoted  to 
ser^e  the  purposes  of  an  argument,  and 
as  an  illustration  to  that  effect.  But  when 
he  compared  the  conduct  of  the  late  Cabi- 
net to  a  strike  among  the  taylors,  it  was  not 
with  a  view  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule ; 
but  to  show,  that  it  was  not  more  difficult 
to  supply  competent  men  to  govern  the 
State,  than  for  master  tailors  to  supply  the 
places  of  their  refractory  servants.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  his  eloquent  speech  of 
the  previous  night,  argued  on  the  absurdity 
and  impolicy  of  the  nation  being  pledged  to 
any  set  of  public  men,  and  especially  to  the 
framers  of  the  Reform  Act ;  but  in  the  ar- 
gument, the  right  hon.  Baronet  unwittingly 
comprehended  himself,  for  in  mpdelling  his 
Administration,  he  most  sedulously  selected 
all  those  who  were  most  averse  to  it  at  the 
time  of  its  passing.  It  was  urged  by  the 
supporters  of  the  present  Administration, 
that  if  it  were  overthrown,  the  conse- 
quences to  the  country  might  be  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal.  How  absuid!  Why,  for  a 
period  of  upwards  of  three  weeks  during 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  on  his 
return  from  Naples,  there  was  absolutely 
no  Government  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet 
what  evil  came  of  it  ?  The  people  had  then 
the  power  of  casting  out  their  tyrants,  if 
they  thought  they  had  any;  but  they 
showed  themselves  to  be  real  friends  of 
order.  They  awaited  in  breathless  anxiety 
the  return  of  the  rij^ht  hon.  Baronet,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  measures  he  pro- 
posed to  carry  into  effect  in  bis  Adminis- 
tration. The  right  hon.  Baronet  came,  and 
his  plans  were  announced  in  an  address  to 
his  constituents, — in  a  speech  at  the  Man- 
sion-house, and  again  in  one  of  the  most 
eloquently  elaborate  speeches  ever  made  in 
that  House;  and  have  they  satisfied  the 
country?  The  result  would  show  that 
they  gave  deep  and  bitter  disappointment. 
What  were  they?  First,  there  was  an 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  composed  of 
whom?  Of  Ecclesiastics.  It  was  too 
ludicrous.  As  well  might  he  (Mr.  Harvey) 
propose  that  a  Commission  should  be  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  inspecting,  analysing, 
aod  reducing  pensions;  no  one  to  be  eligible 


to  a  place  in  it  who  had  not  been,  and  was 
not  then  in  the  actual  receipt  of  a  pension. 
The  idea  was  a  new  one ;  and  if  it  had  not 
something  of  the  character  of  an  insult,  it 
would  be  absolutely  ludicrous.     To  sup- 
pose that  all  the  right  reverend  Fathers  in 
God,   with    which    the   Commission  was 
crowded  —  with    all  the    reverends  who 
crowded  the  stalls,  and  filled  the  prebends, 
and  enjoyed  the  canonries  of  our  cathedrals 
— living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  produced  to 
them  by  the  power  of  the  Church,  would 
sit  quiet  under  the  abandonment  and  resig- 
nation of  their  temporal  interests— and  not 
this  alone,  but  be  expected  to  search  into  and 
examine  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  with 
a  view  to  their  more  equal  distribution  to 
their  own  infinite  prejudice, — was  to  pre- 
sume, that  these  men   were  actuated  by 
higher  motives  and  kinder  feelings,   and 
capable  of  greater  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  than  human  nature  ever  yet 
got   credit  for.     As  he  had  already  said, 
it  would  be  found,  that   the  revenues  of 
the  Church  in  England  and  Wales  fell  little 
short  of   five   millions   annually.      How 
was  that  enormous  sum  to  be  dealt  with  ? 
Though  the  Commissioners'  Report  might 
not  answer  this  question;  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  informed  the  House  on  the 
subject.     All,  every  penny  of  it,  was  to  be 
devoted  to  strictly  Ecclesiastical-  purposes. 
From  his  (Mr.  Harvey's)  knowledge  of  the 
people   of  these  countries,    he  never  felt 
more  convinced  of  anything  than  he  did  of 
their  indifference  to  any  such  mode  of  dis- 
tribution; and  he  was  sure  that  it  would 
never  have  their  sanction    unless   a  ver^ 
large  part  of  the  surplus  was    devoted  to 
purposes  different  from  those  contemplated, 
not  questionable  in   their  nature  and  de. 
signs,  but  national,  and  of  public  utility. 
The  Reform  of  the  Church,  in  as  far  as 
the    intentions  of   his    Majesty's    Minis- 
ters were  discoverable,  was  only  an  empty 
name,  and  on  that  head  the  country  would 
stand  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  it 
stood  before  the  question   was  mooted  at 
all.     The  next  reform  suggested  but  not 
specified,  was  Corporate  Reform.     As  the 
Ministers  had  offered  no  development  of 
their  plan,  he  could   not    enter    into  it; 
but  he  conscientiously  believed,  that  when 
it  came  before  the   House,   it   would    be 
precisely  of  the  same  character  as  their 
Church  Reform.      Next,   with  respect  to 
the  prospects  of  the  present  Government, 
it  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  he 
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gave  the  fullest  credit   to  the  statement, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  late,  and  the 
existence   of   the  present   Administration 
was   owing   entirely  to  the   result   of  a 
successful  intrigue  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.     Was  the  country  to  be  told 
again,  as  it  had  been  before,  that  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  Government  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  an  hereditary  Peerage  ?     An 
experiment  was  going  on,  to  subvert  the 
great  benefits  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Formerly, 
the    hereditary   legislators    governed    the 
country  by  means  of  the  rotten  boroughs ; 
each  monopolist  selected  his  chosen  men  of 
consummate  talent,  and  sent  them  into  that 
House.     By  them  was  the  battle  fought^ 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Representative 
body  being  merely  quiescent  co-operators. 
The  effect  of   Reform    was  to  make  the 
people  of  England  the  patrons  of  the  House 
of  Commons.   A  bold,  bare-faced,  and  dan- 
gerous stand  was  consequently  now  made 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  to 
regain  that  power  which  they  had  so  long 
and  so  profitably  held  for  themselves,  and 
so   long  and  so    ruinously  held  for  the 
country.     No    one    could   take   note    of 
passing  events,  if  he  lived  in  the  world, 
and  not  perceive  that  the  late  Administra- 
tion  fell  a  victim  to  an   intrigue  in  the 
other  House.     If  it  were  otherwise,  what 
cause  had  the  present  Government  to  dis- 
solve   the    late   Parliament?      Why   not 
meet  it  as    men    unconscious  of   acting 
unfairly  ?     Why  not  court  the  candid  ex- 
position made  by  the  noble   Lord  (Lord 
Melbourne)  and  reply  to  it  as  beseemed 
men  void  of  offence  and  innocent  of  evil  ? 
There  were  many  persons  who  complained 
bitterly  of  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Ministry 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament. 
He  was  not  one  of  them.  He,  for  his  part,  ; 
rejoiced  at  it,  because  he  thought  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the 
individuals  composing  the  late  Cabinet  and 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature?     Why? 
It  showed  the   Members  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Government,  that  whatever  course 
they  might  take  to  conciliate  their  natural 
enemies— whatever  name  they  might  adopt, 
whether  a  new  one  like  the  Tories,  or  an 
old  one,  like  nothing  that  they  professed 
to  be.  Conservative  or  any  other — whatever 
they  said  or  did,   or  endeavoured  to  do, 
they  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
Court — that  they  were  never  for  a  single 
moment  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
Janissaries  by  whom  it  was  always  sur- 
rouadedi  and  that  tbey  were  never  secure 


of  office  from  one  day  to  another,  nay,  from 
one  hour  to  another,  unless  they  cast  anchor 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  sunk  it 
deep  in  the  soil  of  public  confidence.  They 
would  shortly  be  replaced  by  the  voice  of 
the  country  in  that  position  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  by  intrigue  j  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  would  soon  sift 
the  measures  of  the  present  Ministrv,  and 
fathom  the  true  character  of  their  Govern- 
ment. When  the  late  Ministers  should 
again  be  borne  into  power  on  the  full  tide 
of  public  afiection>  he  hoped  they  would  not 
forget  their  reverses  and  the  cause  of  them. 
If  they  did  not  they  would  find  in  the 
confidence  of  an  approving  people,  and  an 
enthusiastic  nation^  a  sumcient  and  sure 
protection  against  all  the  machinations  of 
faction,  and  an  effective  support  against  all 
intrigue,  domestic  or  foreign,  by  which 
they  might  lie  surrounded. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  he  should  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  allusion  made  to  him 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  South wark,  (Mr. 
Harvey)  and  the  cheer  with  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham« 
lets  had  greeted  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  South  wark  had  stated,  that  the  great 
commercial  interests  of  the  City  of  London 
were  proved  by  the  last  election  to  he 
adverse  to  the  Government.  It  was  how- 
ever, a  fact  well  known  to  almost  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  that  great  city,  that  in  any  election 
that  had  ever  taken  place  for  its  num- 
bers and  property  were  never  so  decidedly 
at  variance.  It  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  persons  at  all  conversant 
with  the  politics  of  the  City  of  London, 
that  an  Address  had  been  prepared  and 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  congratulating 
him  and  the  country  on  the  accession  of 
the  present  Ministry ;  that  Address  was 
signed  by  5,000  individuals,  whose  names 
represented  more  of  real  substantial  wealth, 
respectability,  and  inteUigenoe,  than  had 
ever  before  been  appended  to  such  a  docu« 
ment  on  any  similar  occasion.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  was  at  all  disposed  to 
distinguish  between  different  classes  of  a 
constituent  body.  The  ntting  Members 
for  the  Metropolis  were  undoubtedly  re- 
turned by  a  majority  of  votes;  but  ho 
did  so  then  merely  to  correct  a  mistake 
into  which  the  House  was  likely  to  be 
led  by  the  broad  assertions  of  hon.  Gill« 
tlemen  opposite  on  the  subject ;  he  felt 
a  justificationi  and  trusted  to  iu  sood 
sense  for  excuse,    If  be  stated,  not  i3on^ 
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that  the  wealth  of  the  City  of  LoDclon 
was  unrepresented  in  that   House  gene- 
rally/ hut  that   nincteuths   of  the  real 
wealth  of  that  great  city  was  not  rejire- 
aented  at  all,  he  should  not,  he  sincerely 
believed,  overstate  the  fact  ["  No,  no  *']. 
Such  was  in  his  belief  the  condition   of 
London  at  that  moment.     With   respect 
to  the  cheer  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Southwark,  he  could  not  help  con- 
gratulating   those   hon.    Gentlemen   who 
were  now  employed  in  opposing  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  on  the  accession  to  their 
strength  which  that  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber would  be  found  when  they  again  en- 
tered on  the  arduous  duties  of  office.     Tbey 
would  in  case  of  his  junction  with  them 
have  that  to  say  which  no  other  Adminis- 
tration ever  had,  that  they  had  neutralised 
the  hon.    and  learned    Member's  uniform 
and  universal  opposition.     On  the  general 
question  involved  in  the  Address  and  the 
amendment  before  the  House,  he  did  not 
feel   it  his   duty  to  trouble  them  at  any 
length.     The  able  and  eloquent  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  in  the  preceding  night's  debate 
had  so  fully,  so  amply,  and   so  distinctly 
treated  all  the  topics  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion— had  so  minutely  detailed  the  causes 
which  led   to  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
Parliament-^ the  motives  which  influenced 
him  to  accept  office — the  measures  he  pro. 
posed  to  bring  forward,  and  the  plans  for 
the  public  weal  which  he  had  in  contem- 
plation,   that    nothing    was    left    to    be 
said  on  either  of  those  topics.     Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, however,  persisted  in  their  oppo- 
sition,   upon   the  presumption  that  suffi- 
cient and  adequate  measures  of  improve- 
ment and  Reform  would  not  be  presented 
to  the  House.      For  this    there  was  no 
ground.      When   his   right   hon.   Friend 
should    have     specifically    brought    them 
before  the  House  then  would  be  the  fittest 
time  for  opposition.     He  would  wish   to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
of  how  these  questions  stood  with  reference 
to  the  present  Parliament.    Most  of  these 
questions  had  been  entangled  and  perplexed 
by  the  late    Administration,  and  it  was 
only   by  examining  them  in  detail   that 
it  could  be  ascertained  whether  there  had 
been  on  the  part  of  that  Administration 
any  exclusive  merit  in  the  management  of 
those  questions.     The  late  Administration 
had  attempted  a  commutation  of  tithes  in 
EnghiDd ;  they  had  attempted  a  lyitem  of 
gorond  regist^;    they  bad  attempted  a 


measure  with  respect  to  Church-rates;  all 
these,  and  many  other  questions  they  had 
propounded  to  Parliament,  and  had  been 
able  to  effect  nothing.     They  had  failed  in 
everything.    The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Devonshire  had  spoken  of  the  tithe 
question,  but  so  little  had  he  known  of  the 
history  of  the  transaction,  that  he  evidently 
supposed  the  Bill  of  the  late  Government 
introduced  into  that  House  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     He  had  a  right  to  complain,  for 
the  late  Government  had  produced  measure 
after  measure,  and  all  of  which  had  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  Parliament ;  and  yet  the 
House  was  to  be  told  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  been  composed  exclusively  and 
solely   of  persons  woo  were  entitled  to 
pre.sent  reasonable  measures  of  Reform  to 
the  country.     He  knew  that  the  questions 
that  had  been  proposed  were  all  of  them 
attended  with    great  difficulty;    but   his 
opinion  was,   that  with  respect  to  tithes, 
the  Bill  which  the  present  Administration 
would  introduce  for  a  commutation  would 
be  a   very  great  improvement  upon  the 
scheme    which    the    late    Ministers    had 
proposed.     He  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  party  in   that   House  that  had 
any    interest    in    withholding    from  ^the 
people  every  rational  and  practicable  im- 
provement of  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try.  He  had  never  met  any  party,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Church  or  not,  which  was 
not  fully  desirous  that  all  reasonable  reform 
should  take  place.     He  would  take  up  very 
little  more  of  the  time  of  the  House.     As 
to  the  justification  of  the  change  of  Ad. 
ministration,  undoubtedly  much  would  rest 
on  the  position  which  had  been  advanced—- 
that  the  last  Government  was  in  perfect 
harmony    in     all    its   parts,    and    having 
no    differences    on    the    great    principles 
of  internal    Governments.      In   the  first 
place,    he  thought   that    the    statements 
which  had  been  made  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  been  quite 
conclusive  upon  this  subject.     He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  no  man,   acquainted 
with  the  public  business  of  the  country^ 
that  no  man  informed  of  the  public  trans- 
actions of  the  last  two  years,  whether  he 
were  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  could  be 
ignorant  of  the  differences  and  difficulties 
which  had  made  it  a  miracle  that  the  late 
Government  had  been  able  to  exist  even  as 
long  as  it  had  existed.     The  surprise  in 
every  man's  mind  must  be,  that  a  party  so 
situated  could  have  been  kept  together  so 
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long.    He  had  need  only  to  refer  Gentle- 
men  to  tlie  language  that  bad  been  used 
bj  Lord  Brougham  in  every  case  in  which 
be  had  made  a  speech,  and  they  were  not  a 
few^  in  Older  to  prove  the  endless  differ- 
ences in  the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
difierent  Members  of    the  late  Cabinet. 
Even    at    a  great   public    entertainment 
given  in  Scotland,  in  honour  of  Earl  Grey, 
the  great  idol  of  the  Whig  party,    for 
whom  all  parties  entertained  respect,  the 
members   of  the  party  could  not  meet, 
even  on  an  occasion  of  such  a  description, 
without  going  out  of  their  way  to  dispute 
whether  the   advocates  of   Reform  were 
going    too    fast  or   too  slow.      No,    the 
party  could    not    meet  even   convivially, 
when  the  members  of  it  were  disposed  to 
smother  all  differences,  without  exposing 
to  the  world  that  they  all  thoroughly  dif- 
fered on  this   the  most  material  of    all 
points.     The   House  had  quite  evidence 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  the  King  could 
have  had   no  alternative  but   the  course 
which  he  was  necessitated  to  adopt.     He 
would  assure  the  House,  speaking  of  him- 
self personally,  that  he  was  quite  sensible 
of  the  little  pretensions  which  he  had  to 
hold   the   situation  which  he  did   hold ; 
and    he    could   assure    the    House    that 
he    accepted  it    from    a  sense   of   duty, 
under  the  necessary  circumstances  of  the 
times;    and    that    no    Gentleman  whom 
he    had    the    honour    to    address    could 
feel  more  satisfaction  in  taking  office  than 
he  should  have  pleasure  in  yielding  it  on 
any  occasion  in  which  it  could  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.    He  felt  con- 
vinced,  that   the  feelings  of  the  country 
were  so  far  with  those  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  act,  that  if  a  fair  trial  should 
be  given,   and  a  fair  exposition   allowed 
for  the  measures  which  Ministers  would 
feel  it  their  duty  to  propose,    he  was  in 
no  apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion of  the  House.     Let   them  consider 
whether    there  was    any    party  in    that 
House  more  likely  to  form  a  Government 
than  that  which  now  filled  the  public  de- 
partments.    He  conceived  it  to  be  quite 
impossible  that  any  man  could  reflect  upon 
the  present  situation  of  the  House,  and  the 
state  of  parties  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  entertain  a 
hope  for  the  formation  of  another  Govern, 
ment.     It  might  be  true  that  when  all  the 
parties  opposite  were  united  there  might 
be  a  small  majority  in  the  House  adverse 
t9  the  present  Administration;  but  still 


every  Crentleman  must  perceive  that  the 
chance  of  such  a  union  was  so  small  that 
the  Government  of  the  country  was  in 
reality  not  only  the  majority,  but  a  veiy 
material  majority,  over  any  body  of  Gen- 
tlemen prepared  to  act  together  on  any 
public  principle  in  that  House.  Could  the 
late  Administration,  he  asked,  govern  the 
country  except  by  associating  with  those 
against  whom  they  had  always  acted  with 
hostility,  or  with  whom  they  had  always 
felt  the  strongest  differences  of  opinion? 
Those  were  the  points  which  he  thought 
should  induce  the  House  to  consider  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  vote  for  the  AddresSj 
and  against  the  Amendment. 

The  Debate  was  again  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 

Thursday^  February  26,  1835. 

The  Kino*8  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
DUEss.]  The  Lord  Chancellor  informed 
the  House,  that  the  Address  of  their  Lord- 
ships had  been  carried  up  to  his  Majesty, 
who  had  been  pleased  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing most  gracious  Answer : — "  I  thank 
your  Lordships  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful 
Address.  I  receive  with  tne  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction your  assurances  of  cordial  co- 
operation with  me  in  the  adoption  of  all 
those  measures  that  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  concord  of  my 
subjects." 

Corporation  Commission.]  Lord 
Brougham  moved,  that  Copies  of  the 
Commissions  issued  in  1828,  1829,  and 
1830,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  directed,  should 
be  laid  on  the  Table.  [Lord  Ellenhorough : 
With  the  sums  they  cost.]  Some  of  the 
Commissions  were  not  nearly  finished,  and^ 
therefore,  the  expenses  of  them  could  not 
yet  be  known.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  expense  they  had 
occasioned  being  objected  to.  Some  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  the  civil  and 
crimmal  law  of  this  country  had  been 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
persons  to  whom  some  of  these  Commis- 
sions had  been  directed.  Statutes,  too^ 
upon  the  law  of  real  property— Statutes  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  of  the  most 
beneficial  kind  had  been  passed  on  their 
recommendation,  and  were  now  the  law 
of  the  land ;  and  these  benefits  had  been 
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chiefly  earned  at  the  cost  of  the  expense 
that  these  commissions  had  occasioned. 

Lord  EllenhoTough  had  only  suggested 
that  the  expense  of  all  the  Commissions 
shonld  be  known. 

Lord  Brougham  was  ready  to  agree  to 
the  proposition  as  to  all,  but  not  as  to 

Sart ;  but  he  could  not  make  that  part  of 
is  Motion,  for  the  other  information  he 
wanted  now  without  delay.  It  was  im- 
possible to  give  the  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  all  this  moment,  for  there  was 
one  in  Ireland  now  going  on.  He  had 
heard  that  certain  Commissions  issued  by 
the  late  Government  were  illegal ;  and,  of 
course,  that  could  only  have  been  stated 
in  that  House  with  a  view  of  impeaching 
those  who  had  issued  them.  He  was  one 
of  those  persons,  and  he  wanted  to  pre- 
pare for  his  defence.  The  innocent  public 
imagined,  when  the  Corporation  Commis- 
sion was  referred  to,  that  it  was  intended 
that  something  was  to  be  done  for  the 
reform  of  the  corporations;  but  he,  who 
was  in  that  House,  and  heard  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  knew 
that  the  meaning  of  the  allusion  was,  that 
there  was  to  be  an  impeachment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  The  statement 
now  made  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
is  not  correct.  That  was  not  the  object 
of  the  mention  made  of  the  Corporation 
Commission  in  the  King's  Speech.  It  is 
intended  to  act  upon  a  part  of  the  Report 
furnished  from  that  inquiry.  Nor  was  it 
said  that  these  Commissions  were  altoge- 
ther illegal.  But  a  portion  of  the  power 
granted  by  those  Commissions  I  say  is 
illegal.  I  will  at  the  proper  time  show  it 
to  be  so ;  and  I  challenge  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  maintain  the  legality  of  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne:  I  think 
that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  below 
roe  is  correct  in  what  he  said  ;  for  when  I 
heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  the  other  night,  I 
thought  that  he  stated  that  these  Commis- 
sions were  illegal.  I  thought,  too,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
filhng  the  situation  which  he  now  fills,  to 
assert  such  an  opinion,  without  advising 
tbe^Crown  to  withdraw  the  Commissions 
from  those  who  now  hold  them.  With 
such  an  opinion,  I  could  not  possibly  think 
that  he  could  advise  the  Crown,  as  the 
King's  Speech  seemed  to  intimate,  to  act 
upon  the  Reports  furnished  bv  a  Commis- 
sion which  he  stated  to  be  illegal  in  that 


part — ^the  most  important  part — the  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  property,  or  that  he 
could  recommend  to  the  Crown  that  any 
proceedings  whatever  should  be  adopted 
on  the  subject,  till  that  which  was  incor- 
rect and  illegal  had  been  made  correct 
and  legal.  I  must  confess  that  I  heard 
the  opinion  then  expressed  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  with  the  most  unfeigned 
surprise,  as  I  had  seen  one  whole  Session 
pass,  and  had  not,  on  any  one  occasion, 
heard  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now  on 
the  Woolsack  —  though  then  attending 
this  House,  and  attending  it  in  a  spirit  not 
very  friendly  to  the  Government  that  is- 
sued these  Commissions — express  such  an 
opinion  :  if  he  held  such  an  opinion,  he 
concealed  it  in  his  breast;  and  I  heard 
him  for  the  first  time,  on  the  former  night, 
declare,  that  these  Commissions  were 
illegal,  but  which  he  had  abstained  from 
noticing,  and  respecting  which  he  might 
have  moved  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  to 
withdraw  them,  or,  being  in  office,  and  in 
that  high  judicial  office  to  which  the  care 
of  property  is  particularly  commended,  he 
might  there  have  declared  that  they  were 
illegal ;  but  he  had  allowed  these  Com* 
missions  to  proceed  without  notice  of  that 
illegality  of  which  he  now  complains.  I 
say,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  below  me  was  entitled 
to  expect,  after  a  notice  so  lately  given 
and  so  long  withheld,  that  some  proceed- 
ings would  take  place  on  this  subject,  or 
that  some  advice  would  be  given  to  the 
Crown,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
question  that  affects  the  right  of  property, 
to  withdraw  the  Commissions,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  illegality,  or  that  those  who  is- 
sued them  should  be  impeached :  and  till 
I  hear  that  some  such  proceeding  is  advised 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Crown,  or  that 
some  such  Motion  is  brought  forward  in 
this  House,  I  shall  not  believe  that  any 
person  really  considers  them  illegal. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  :  My  Lords,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  ever  was,  on  any  occa- 
sion, in  this  House  when  this  Corporation 
Commission  was  under  discussion.  In 
addition,  I  will  say,  that  I  never  saw  this 
Commission,  and  that  it  is  only  from  re- 
port that  I  form  my  opinion.  It  never 
was  mentioned  in  this  House  in  my  hear- 
ing till  the  other  night.  I  have  had  some 
conversation  with  a  noble  and  learned 
Friend  of  mine,  now  a  Member  of  your 
Lordships'  House^  on  the  subject,  and  it 
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was  from  that  conversation  that  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  particular  powers 
to  which  I  have  adverted  were  illegal.  The 
Commissioners  are  not  acting  on  these 
powers  now.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Commissioners  are  now  proceed- 
ing under  this  Commission ;  but  in  framing 
their  Report,  and  till  that  Report  and  the 
Commission  itself  are  laid  on  the  Table, 
I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  Commissionershave  neglected,  or  have 
attempted  to  exercise,  the  particular  pow- 
ers to  which  I  have  adverted.  When  they 
have  been  laid  on  the  Table  I  shall  be  able 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Brougham :  My  Lords,  1  am  lost 
in  astonishment  at  what  has  now  occurred. 
I  believe  that,  since  the  memory  of  man, 
never  was  there  witnessed  such  a  scene — 
no,  not  in  the  memory  of  man — as  we 
have  just  witnessed,  taken  in  connexion 
with  what  passed  here'  the  other  night. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack— the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Crown 
'--the  highest  law  officer  in  Equity — the 
highest  law  officer  in  this  House — the  Mi- 
nister of  Justice — he  who  in  England  ex- 
ercises those  functions  which  in  other 
oountriea  are  called  the  attributes  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice — he  who  is  not  only 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  his  own  court,  but  has  to  watch 
over  all  the  courts  in  this  country  ;  but  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  a  Judge-^it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  has  judicial  habits 
—it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  a  Member 
of  this  House — he,  I  say,  of  whom  all  this 
may  be  stated,  got  up  in  his  place  in  this 
House  on  Tuesday  last,  in  a  solemn  debate 
upon  the  question  of  carrying  an  Address 
to  the  Crown,  and  brought  a  charge 
against  his  predecessor  in  office,  exercising 
the  same  functions,  clothed  with  the  same 
authority,  performing  the  same  duties,  and 
against  his  predecessor's  colleagues,  neither 
more  nor  less  a  charge  than  this — that  he 
had  dared  to  put  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land to  a  Commission  in  a  most  material 
respect  illegal ;  and  then,  in  answer  to  an 
objection  drawn  from  his  own  speech,  in 
making  that  charge,  he  says,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  proceedings  under  that  Commission 
shall  be  finished,  and  the  result  of  the 
partly  illegal  Commission  shall  be  known. 
It  shall  be  communicated  to  Parliament. 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was,  that,  as 
the  proceedings  under  the  Commmon 


were  not  yet  finished,  and  the  report  had 
not  yet  been  received,  not  that  the  report 
was  founded  upon  information  obtained  by 
means  of  an  illegal  authority,  or  by  the 
administration  of  a  power  contrary  to  law, 
but  that  it  was  legal,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  in  order  to  be  made 
the  foundation  for  some  proceedings.  1 
stated  the  satisfaction  naturally  enough 
produced  in  me  by  what  I  then  heard.  I, 
who  had  heard  a  contrary  opinion  expressed 
in  this  House  before — I,  who  had  heard 
the  Commission  attacked — who  had  been 
dcBed  to  defend  it — who  had  stood  for- 
ward and  pro0ered  the  defence,  and  had 
not  then  heard  the  attack  a  second  time, 
when  I  declared  myself  ready  to  defend  it 
— I,  who  had  heard  the  attack,  I  say,  of 
noble  Lords  in  this  House,  and  of  others 
of  the  same  party  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  1  did,  as  it  was  natural  for  a 
person  who  had  heard  these  attacks  to  do ; 
I  did  state  ray  satisfaction  at  finding  that 
it  was  treated  not  as  an  illegal,  but  as  a  le- 
gal Commission ;  and  stiil  more  so  when  I 
found,  in  the  King's  Speech  itself,  that 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  should  be 
communicated  to  Parliament.  What,  then, 
did  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  do  ?  He 
instantly  got  up,  and,  in  answer  to  that 
part  of  my  statement,  said,  that  the  King's 
Speech  gave  no  pledge — that  the  Govern- 
ment made  no  promise — bound  themselves 
by  no  pledge,  save  and  except  one  single 
intention,  that  of  laying  the  Report  before 
Parliament.  I  ask,  in  your  Lordships' 
judgment,  whether  this  was  not  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  gloss  put  on  that  part  of 
the  King's  Speech  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  ?  But  now,  he  says,  that,  so  far 
from  admitting  that  it  was  not  illegal,  "  I 
am  myself,''  says  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (and  I  pray  your  Lordships  to  con- 
sider what  I  am  about  to  state,  and  then 
say  whether  the  like  of  this  scene  was  ever 
enacted  before),  <*I  am  myself  (and  he 
said  it  in  his  legislative  capacity,  not  in 
his  judicial  capacity — for,  certainly,  there 
is  nothing  of  a  judicial  kind  in  this  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part),  I  am  myself  ready  to 
adopt  proceedings  upon  this  illegal  Com* 
mission."  He  stamps  his  authority  oi^  it 
that  it  was  illegal,  and  it  was,  that  it  was 
illegal  on  no  less  than  on  this  most  im« 

fortant,  and,  I  may,  say  cardinal,  point— 
mean  that  touching  the  law  affecting  the 
rights  of  individuals  respecting  their  pro* 
perty,    Wei  I  not  naturally  alarmed  wbeQ 
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I  beard  such  an  opinion,  backed,  as  it  was 
said  to  be,  by  judicial  authority  ?  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  attack,— this  opinion 
so  backed  and  so  enforced,  I  now  learn 
with  astonishment,  but  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  same  noble  Lord  now  avows 
to  night,  that  the  opinion  he  gave  a 
night  or  two  back,  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  illegal,  was  an  opinion  that 
he  gave  without  having  read  the  Com- 
mission itself.  So  that  the  opinion 
he  stated  the  other  night  was  not  his 
own  opinion.  He  has  consulted,  it  ap- 
pears, one  judge — one  who  is  now  a  judge, 
but  who  was  not  so  at  the  time — who  was 
at  the  bar  when  the  Commission  was  issued 
—and  who,  for  aught  that  I  know,  may 
never  have  read  the  Commission  either. 
How  am  I  to  know  that  his  authority  is 
not  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  ?  The  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  says,  that  he  was  not 
in  the  House  when  this  question  was  be- 
fore discussed,  and  that  he  has  never  heard 
it  mentioned  in  the  House  itself;  he  does 
not  deny  that  it  was  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy in  the  House,  that  it  was  a  subject 
of  discussion  out  of  doors ;  he  does  not 
say  that  he  does  not  know  that  opinions 
were  taken  on  it,  and  that  certain  corpo- 
rations  acted  on  those  opinions— > neverthe- 
less he  has  allowed,  for  three  months  since 
he  has  held  the  Great  Sea),  the  Commis- 
sioners to  act  on  this  Commission,  which 
he  now  declares  to  be  illegal — he  has  not 
recalled  it — and  has  allowed  his  Majesty 
(consulted  as  he  must  have  been  in  the 
framing  of  the  Speech  delivered  from  the 
Throne)  without  having  read  it — he  has 
made  up  his  mind,  not  from  perusing  it, 
but  from  hearing  the  opinions  of  others, 
because  some  counsel  at  the  bar  has  de- 
clared it  to  be  illegal,  and  some  one,  who 
is  now  promoted  to  the  bench,  says  so  too 
—•he  has  formed,  I  say,  his  opinions  from 
the  statements  of  others — he  thinks  it  ille- 
gal, and  yet  he  has  allowed  his  Majesty 
in  the  Speech  to  speak  of  it  not  at  all  as 
illegal,  but  to  make  mention  of  it  in  such 
a  way  as  would  make  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  one  thousand 
believe  that  no  mortal  who  had  advised 
the  issuing  of  that  Speech  had  ever  dreamt 
that  there  was  any  flaw  or  any  illegality 
affecting  this  Commission.  I  am  gratified 
however,  at  hearing  the  alteration  in  the 
statement  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be 
done  with  the  Commissioners'  Report  when 
it  if  pres^Dtedf    We  were  told  the  other 


night,  that  the  Speech  promised  nothing, 
but  that  the  Report  should  be  cobimuni- 
cated  to  Parliament.  I  believe  it  did  pro« 
mise  more  when  I  heard  the  Speech  itself, 
but  I  afterwards  understood  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  say,  that  what  was  to  be 
done  with  it,  or  whether  anything,  what- 
ever, was  to  be  done  with  it,  he  would  not 
pledge  himself — he  would  not  say;  but 
that  ail  he  would  say  was  in  the  words  of 
the  Speech  itself,  that,  when  the  Report 
was  received  by  the  Government,  it  would 
be  communicated  to  Parliament.  Whe- 
ther in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  out 
of  doors,  or  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  he  now 
gives  a  less  scanty,  a  less  stingy  assurance. 
He  now  says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  when  the  Commissioners' 
Report  has  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
take  some  proceeding  upon  it.  I  do  not 
complain  of  this  change  in  his  statement ; 
all  I  say  is,  that  from  the  Speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  delivered  the 
other  night,  there  was  no  one  intimation, 
nothing  to  make  one  soul  believe  that 
there  was  any  other  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  save  that  only  which 
the  Speech  mentioned,  the  laying  of  the 
Report  before  Parliament. 

Lord  Ellenborough  apprehended  that  it 
had  not  been  said,  that  it  was  illegal  in 
the  Crown  to  issue  the  Commission,  but 
that  there  was  a  grant  in  the  Commission 
of  certain  powers  of  an  inquisitorial  nature. 
To  that  part  alone  the  charge  of  illegality 
applied.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  was  as  confident  of  the  il- 
legality of  that  part  of  the  Commission  as 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  was 
of  his  authority  to  issue  it.  That  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  made  a  long  speech, 
but  he  appeared  to  forget  that,  on  the  4th 
of  February  last,  his  Majesty  promised, 
that  there  should  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment this  very  Commission  and  the  Re- 
port. How  that  promise  could  be  made 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know.  No  inquiry 
could  have  been  made  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  could  not  possibly  have 
framed  their  Report,  for  more  than  a  year 
had  passed  and  the  Report  was  not  yet 
ready.  What  did  his  Majesty  say  with 
respect  to  this  Report  ?  **  The  Reports, 
which  I  will  order  to  be  laid  before  you, 
from  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in« 
quire  into  the  state  of  the  Miioici|i«l  Cpr* 
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porations,  cannot  fail  to  afFord  you  much 
usefttl  information,  by  which  you  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  any  existing  defects  and  abuses,  and  in 
what  manner  the  necessary  corrections 
may  in  due  season  be  safely  and  benefici- 
ally applied."  It  was  for  this  distinct 
purpose  that  his  Majesty  last  year  intended 
to  lay  the  Report  before  Parliament.  His 
Majesty  was  not  enabled  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise. Within  a  short  time  he  might  be 
enabled  to  perform  that  promise.  As  he 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  it  hitherto,  it 
was  essential  that  mention  of  it  should  be 
made.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would 
have  been  a  natural  inference,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
allow  the  Report  to  be  made,  and  conse- 
quently not  to  act  upon  it.  Whether  the 
Commission  was  illegal  or  not,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
take  advantage  of  the  information  that  had 
been  obtained.  That  information  might 
be  limited  in  extent,  from  the  proper  re- 
sistance that  was  made  to  the  Commission 
in  some  places.  But  the  evidence  might 
be  submitted  to  the  House,  and  to 
that  evidence  and  to  the  Report  the  fullest 
consideration  of  the  Government  would  be 
given.  It  was  unnecessary  to  state  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  would 
proceed  in  considering  that  report.  He 
must  tell  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  op- 
posite and  his  friends,  that  with  respect  to 
the  Commission  the  Government  would 
not  consider  it  their  interest,  or  their  duty, 
to  maintain  any  one  recognised  abuse.  It 
was  their  object  and  intention  to  reform 
such  abuses  altogether. 

Lord  Plunkett:  The  Commission  had 
been  objected  to  on  a  ground  that  went 
to  the  root  of  its  authority.  If  it  was  il- 
legal in  the  way  in  which  it  had  now  been 
described  to  be,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
act  upon  it  for  any  purpose  whatever ; 
for,  if  the  objections  to  it  were  true,  it  was 
an  inquisitorial  commission,  calling  on  in- 
dividuals to  make  a  return  of  the  nature 
of  their  property,  that  abuses  with  respect 
to  that  property  might  be  corrected,  and 
that  those  who  were  justly  accused  of  those 
abuses  might  be  punished.  The  noble 
Lord  said  that  some  persons  had  sub- 
mitted and  answered,  and  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  the  information  obtained 
from  their  answers*  It  was  contrary  to  all 
notions  of  justice  and  law  to  say  that  if  a 
party,  under  the>  pressure  of  an  authority 


which  was  not  legal,  yielded  to  it,  and 
gave  answers,  any  other  party  could  avail 
itself  of  those  answers  against  the  party 
who  gave  them.  It  would  be  a  base  and 
monstrous  thing  to  do  so,  and  would  be 
in  itself  illegal.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  opinion  given  on  the  Commission  by 
those  who  had  not  read  it — he  did  not 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  said,  that  he  had  formed 
his  opinion  on  the  representation  of 
another  person,  for  he  (Lord  Plunkett) 
had  considered  the  matter,  and  had  not 
formed  his  opinion  in  a  way  equally  cursory. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  this 
Commission  would  deserve  the  character 
that  was  cast  upon  it,  but  if  it  did,  there 
was  not  a  part  of  the  information  so  ille- 
gally acquired  that  might  properly  be 
made  the  foundation  of  any  legislative 
proceeding.  In  law,  such  was  the  rule — 
if  a  man  asked  for  information  for  which 
he  had  no  right  to  ask,  that  information 
could  not  be  used  against  the  individual 
giving  it.  It  was  consistent  with  the  es- 
tablished practice  of  courts  of  justice  that 
if  information  was  improperly  extracted 
under  the  pressure  of  authority,  that  infor- 
mation could  not  be  used.  The  way  in 
which  he  applied  that  rule  was,  that  if 
the  Commission  was  illegal,  the  informa- 
tion obtained  under  it  could  not  be  applied, 
and  the  public  might  put  out  of  their 
minds,  that  in  formation  so  illegally  obtained 
could  be  used  in  the  correction  of  abuses 
to  which  it  related. 

The  Duke  of  Wellingian  said,  that  this 
subject  was  not  regularly  before  the  House, 
and  it  would  come  regularly  before  them 
at  a  future  time,  when  this  discussion 
might  with  more  propriety  be  entered 
upon.  It  was  true,  that  no  judicial  pro- 
ceedings could  be  founded  on  questions 
illegallv  put,  but  what  the  noble  and 
learnea  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  said 
on  the  former  occasion  was,  that  certain 
powers  to  ask  certain  questions  relating  to 
property,  and  to  inquire  into  private  docu- 
ments, had  been  illegally  given  to  the 
Commissioners.  The  question,  by  and  by, 
for  this  House  and  the  other  would  be,  not 
whether  they  should  proceed  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  information,  but  whether 
they  would  proceed  to  legislate  upon  it? 
These  two  things  were  perfectly  different. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  last  spoken  sup« 
posed  that  they  were  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  the  parties  on  this  ioforma- 
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tioD.  Not  at  all.  This  and  the  other 
House  would  be  called  on  in  their  legisla- 
tiye  capacity  to  act  upon  this  information, 
if  it  should  be  found  possible  and  proper 
to  legislate  upon  it.  What  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said  the  other  night  was,  that 
there  were  certain  powers  in  these  Com- 
missions that  ought  not  to  have  been  given 
to  the  Commissioners.  He  himself  had 
not  seen  the  Commission  or  the  Report, 
and  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it, 
but  that  was  the  opinion  he  had  before 
heard ;  and  when  the  Report  came  regu- 
larly before  the  House,  their  Lordships 
would  judge  whether  that  opinion  was 
right. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  previous  question  to  that 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  stated,  namely 
— whether  the  Report  ought  to  come  be- 
fore them  at  all.  The  noble  Duke  had 
said  that  they  were  to  legislate,  not  to  pass 
judgment.  Why,  that  was  doing  more 
than  passing  judgment.  It  was  executing 
sentence.  The  noble  Duke  said  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  commission,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  the  question  seemed 
to  him  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  to  be,  whether 
the  Commission  or  the  Report  ought  to  be 
seen  at  all,  for,  as  he  understood  it  to  be 
declared  to  be  illegal,  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  if  it  was,  the  information  obtained 
under  it  ought  not  to  be  made  public. 
The  noble  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  said,  that 
he  had  not  read  nor  seen  the  Commission, 
but  had  formed  his  opinion  on  that  of  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  on  the  subject ;  he  did  not  state  this 
the  other  night ;  he  did  not  then  say  that 
he  had  formed  his  opinion  on  the  opinion 
of  another,  but  he  said,  that  he  agreed 
with  the  opinion  of  that  other  noble  Lord. 
Now,  however,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
said,  that,  of  his  own  knowledge,  he  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  I  never  said 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  thought  it  clear 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
rashly  expressed  an  opinion  formed  on  the 
opinions  of  another. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  My  Lords,  I  am 
supposed  to  have  acted  rashly  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  which  I  gave  the  other 
night.  1  have  stated  that  I  have  not  seen 
the  Commission,  but  that  the  knowledge  I 
possess  of  it  I  have  derived  from  a  noble 
and  learned  Friend  who  has  communicated 


to  me  the  contents  of  the  Comniisiion« 
Was  I  rash  in  the  conclusion  which  I  then 
drew  upon  the  information  he  furnished  ? 
That  must  depend  upon  the  means  of 
knowledge  which  he  possessed.  In  con* 
sequence  of  the  issuing  of  this  Commission, 
the  opinion  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
who  was  then  at  the  Bar,  was  taken  by 
some  of  the  Corporations.  They  laid  a 
copy  of  the  Commission  before  him* 
There  is  no  reason,  whatever,  for  believing, 
no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  world 
will  believe,  no  man  of  business  will  be- 
lieve, that  the  copy  thus  furnished  was  not 
a  correct  copy.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
parties  that  it  should  be  a  correct  copy. 
In  consequence  of  his  being  so  consulted, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  there  is  no  man  in  this  empire,  be  he 
who  he  may,  more  competent  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  on  such  a  subject  than  he. 
He  stated  to  me  the  materials  on  which  he 
was  called  on  to  form  his  opinion,  and 
what  the  result  of  that  opinion  was.  Was 
I  rash,  then,  in  stating  to  your  Lordships 
that,  on  the  evidence  and  on  the  facts 
with  which  I  had  thus  been  made  ac- 
quainted, the  particular  powers  contained 
in  that  Commission  were  contrary  to  law  ? 
Was  1  stating  a  mere  assumption  when  I 
said  that  1  believed  that  the  opinion  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  was  correct? 
Was  I  rash  in  adopting  his  opinion  when 
that  was  con6rmed  by  my  own  experience 
on  subjects  of  this  kind  ?  He  said  that  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
Commission  ;was  first  issued,  it  did  not 
contain  the  clause  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
but  that  it  was  afterwards  added  by  the 
pen  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
then  held  the  Great  Seal.  I  appeal  to 
your  Lordships  whether  I  was  rash  in  as- 
suming the  fact  to  be  as  he  stated  it,  and 
in  concurring  with  him  in  the  opinion  that 
he  had  formed.  So  much  as  to  this  part 
of  the  case.  Now,  as  to  the  other ; — when 
we  came  into  office  wc  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inquiry  had  terminated; — 
we  called  on  the  Commissioners  to  do 
what  ?  To  go  on  with  the  inquiry  ?  To 
take  further  proceedings?  No,  but  for 
their  Report.  They  said  they  should  soon 
be  prepared  with  it,  and  we  did  not  con- 
ceive ourselves  justified,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  refusing  to  receive  the  re- 
sult of  the  information  they  had  acquired. 
With  respect  to  the  Report,  it  was,  con- 
tinued the  noble  and   learned  Lord,  the 
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intention  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  in- 
auire  into  the  state  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions as  far  as  they  legally  could.  They 
should  examine  the  evidence  upon  which 
ihe  report  was  made,  and  so  much  of  it 
as  was  legally  taken  they  might  possibly 
feel  themselves  justified  in  acting  upon. 
He  would  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
coarse  they  might  think  proper  to  take ; 
but  he  would  say  this,  that  it  was  now, 
and  always  had  been,  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  pursue  inquiry,  and 
to  correct  abuses  in  the  constitution  or 
conduct  in  Municipal  Corporations. 
Nothing  he  said  ihe  other  night  was  incon- 
sistent with  those  designs.  All  he  had  said 
was,  or,  at  all  events,  all  he  had  meant  to 
say  was,  that  till  the  Report  was  laid  before 
his  Majesty  it  was  impossible  for  Ministers 
to  commit  themselves  by  saying  what 
course  they  intended  to  take.  He  hoped 
that  this  explanation  would  be  satisfactory, 
both  as  to  what  be  had  said  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, and  as  to  the  intention  of  Ministers 
with  regard  to  what  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  could  come  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord  Brougham:  No  one  could  more 
clearly  express  his  meaning  than  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  when 
his  instructions  were  clear;  but  it  was  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  misfortune  upon 
this  subject  not  to  have  been  able  to  ex- 
press himself  twice  alike.  The  other 
night  he  stated  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  barely  to  produce  the 
Report ;  but  he,  first  of  all  agreeably  sur- 
prised him  to-night  by  telling  the  House 
that  it  was  not  only  intended  to  produce 
the  Report,  but  to  follow  it  up  and  act 
upon  it.  Now,  however,  he  had  less 
agreeably  surprised  him,  for  dashing  the 
cup  of  hope  from  his  lips,  and  rousing  him 
frotn  the  pleasing  dream  of  Municipal 
Reform  into  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  8  declaration  had  cast  him,  he  told 
the  House  in  a  third  explanation,  which 
came  much  nearer  the  first  than  the  second 
that  it  was  just  possible  Ministers  might 
do  something  in  consequence  of  the  Re- 
port. He  could  not  say  that  the  explana- 
tions were  all  inconsistent,  but  the  second 
was  different  from  the  first,  and  the  third 
from  the  second,  although  nearly  resem- 
bling the  first ;  for,  instead  of  the  bare  Re- 
port being  produced,  they  were  told  that 
it    was  barely  possible  the  Government 


might  act  upon  it.  As  regarded  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord's  opinion  of  the  illegality 
of  the  Commission,  he  was  also  agreeably 
surprised,  for  it  turned  out  to  have  been 
given  without  his  having  read  the  docu* 
ment.  He  relied  upon  the  opinion  given 
of  it  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  as 
counsel. 

The  Lord  Chancellor — The  opinion  was 
not  given  to  me  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  as  counsel,  but  after  his  appointment. 

Lord  Brougham  —  His  opinion  was 
formed  upon  a  case  submitted  to  him  as 
counsel,  upon  which  case  a  fee  was 
marked,  and  he  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
hear  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  ( Abinger) 
adhere  in  his  judicial  or  legislative  capacity 
to  the  opinion  he  so  formed  as  counsel. 
But  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  had  said,  that  the  opinion  was 
stated  to  him  with  so  much  of  circum- 
stance, that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Abinger)  told  him  that  the  Commission 
did  not  originally  contain  the  clause  in 
question,  but  that  it  was  inserted  by  him 
(Lord  Brougham).  Now,  certainly  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  mean  to  deny,  that  he 
advised  the  issuing  of  that  Commissioui 
and  that,  legal  or  illegal, he  was  responsible 
for  its  contents ;  but  he  should  certainly 
like  to  know,  how  it  was  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  then  a  counsel  at  the 
Bar,  learnt  the  fact  thus  stated;  he  should 
certainly  like  to  know  who  it  was  had  had 
access  to  the  records  of  the  Home  Office, 
so  as  to  discover  in  its  archives  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  Commission.  The  House 
had  not  yet  been  informed  of  that;  but  he 
hoped  that  it  would  be,  for  he  should  know 
what  steps  to  take  upon  learning  the  fact. 
He  hoped  that  the  information  he  asked 
for  would  be  given,  for  he  should  like  to 
know  whether  duty  had  been  performed, 
or  whether  all  oflicial  duty  had  been  vio- 
lated, broken,  set  at  nought  in  that  office. 
He  should  like  to  discover,  also,  upon  what 
consideration,  whether  paid  or  otherwise, 
that  communication  of  a  private  document, 
which  was  now  relied  upon,  was  made  in 
those  quarters.  All  the  time  the  late 
Administration  were  in  office,  they  knew 
how  many  clerks  were  playing  the  game 
of  their  enemies,  were  communicating 
with  their  enemies ;  and  he  knew  that 
several  who  preceded  and  succeeded  the 
late  Government  were  entirely  of  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  conduct  of  these  official 
Gentlemen.     He  repeatedi  that  be  cared 
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not  that  it  should  be  known  that  he  ad- 
vised the  issuing  of  this  Commission,  and 
that,  legal  or  illegal,  he  was  responsible 
for  it.  He  consulted  forms  and  prece* 
dents  in  framing  it,  and  some  of  them 
would  be  produced  in  consequence  of  his 
present  Motion,  and  if  he  advised  any  de- 
viation from,  or  addition  to,  those  forms 
and  precedents,  he  was  ready  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  it ;  but  he  did  say,  that 
it  imported  the  public  service,  that  this 
matter  should  be  a  little  further  looked 
into.  But  to  return  to  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack. 
The  opinion  by  which  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  abided,  was,  that  the  Cora- 
mission  was  illegal.  Such  being  his  opin- 
ion, was  it  his  duty  to  allow  an  illegal 
Commission  affecting  the  rights  of  property 
to  proceed  with  its  inquiry,  to  bring  that 
inquiry  to  an  end,  and  to  recommend  the 
King  to  lay  the  result  of  this  illegal  and 
inquisitorial  Commission  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  ?  How  far  Parlia- 
ment would  be  authorized  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  upon  such  evidence  has  had 
been  collected,  without  the  noble  Lord 
modifying  or  extracting  his  opinion,  they 
should  have  time  enough  hereafter  to  con- 
sider. But  could  anything  be  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  greater  dismay  throughout 
the  country — now  looking  to  Corporation 
Reform  with  unbounded  anxiety — than  to 
hear  that  there  was  a  strong  opinion  of  the 
illegality  of  the  Commission  prevailing 
amongst  the  Members  of  the  Government, 
and  that  the  Reform  the  people  expected 
was  to  depend  upon  the  legality  of  each 
question  put  and  each  answer  given  under 
it  ?  Nothing  precise  in  the  way  of  pledge 
or  promise  had  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  had  any  been  given,  it  could 
not,  with  such  a  qualification,  have  been 
made  available. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  agreed,  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  deprive  people  of  their  rights 
upon  inquisitorial  information  illegally  ob- 
tained ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  such  infor- 
mation had  not  been  obtained  under  the 
Commission,  for  the  Corporations  refused 
to  give  it.  If  such  information  had  been 
given  under  the  Commission,  he  admitted 
it  might  be  a  question  whether  the  evi- 
dence could  be  acted  upon.  The  fact, 
however,  was,  that  different  Corporations 
though,  knowing  the  Commission  to  be 
illegal 9  had  voluntarily  given  the  informa- 
tion sought  for — [**  Ab,  no  !  "].     It  was 


certainly  notorious  that  the  Commissioa 
was  illegal,  for  he  recollected  seeing  the 
opinion  of  Sir  James  Scarlett  in  the  news- 
papers,  and  he  did  not  see  what  there  was 
to  prevent  them  making  use  of  information 
voluntarily  given  with  a  knowledge  that  it 
could  not  have  been  extorted.  He  believed 
there  was  nothing  in  law  to  prevent  it ; 
and  certainly  there  was  nothing  in  com- 
mon sense.  But  putting  that  aside,  it 
was  clear  that  this  question  had  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  doubts 
upon  the  intentions  of  the  Government. 
That  was  the  real  object  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  He  had  called  them  apos- 
tates and  sham  Reformers;  but  he  (Lord 
WharncliflTe)  was  not  open  to  any  such 
charge,  for  at  no  time  of  his  life  had  he 
been  unwilling  to  listen  to  ameliorations 
in  the  Constitution.  The  Government 
meant  to  act  bond  fide  with  the  people. 
It  wished  to  Reform,  and  he  used  the 
word  as  the  strongest  he  could  find,  so  far 
as  Reforms  could  be  made  with  safety  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country ;  to  that 
they  pledged  themselves,  and  no  power 
on  earth  should  force  them  beyond  such 
Reforms. 

Lord  Brougham,  denied  that  he  had 
ever  said  his  noble  Friend,  or  any  one  else 
was  an  apostate.  It  was  a  hard  word  to 
use,  and  he  had  not  used  it;  although, 
certainly,  he  might  have  called  noble 
Lords  opposite  sham  Reformers,  half-and- 
half  Reformers,  or  milk-and-water  Re- 
formers. If  they  intended  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  they  would  not  de- 
serve those  titles  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
professions  now  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  be  barren,  but  would  produce 
fruit.  The  noble  Lord  was  mistaken,  how- 
ever, in  supposing  that  he  had,  by  his 
Motion,  intended  to  damage  the  Ministry. 
All  he  did  was  to  move  for  certain  papers, 
saying,  that  as  the  Commission  had  been 
called  illegal,  he  wished  to  show  the  House 
precedents  for  it.  The  debate  was  raised 
in  other  quarters,  and  was  unexpected  by 
him. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bribery  at  Elections.]  Lord 
Brougham  then  rose  and  said,  that  in 
redemption  of  a  pledge  he  had  given  last 
Session,  he  now  proposed  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  to  which  no  objection  had  been  made 
in  that  House,  through  which  it  had  passed 
in  the  last  Parliament.     He  begged  to  re- 
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mind  the  House,  that  accident  alone  had 

f>revented  the  Bill  from  having  been  the 
aw  of  the  land.  When  a  Bill  had  been 
brought  in  in  the  last  Session  to  prevent 
the  practice  of  Bribery  at  Elections,  it  had 
been  returned  by  that  House  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  greatly  improved  ; 
but  those  Members  of  the  Commons  who 
did  not  object  to  the  Bill  itself,  nor  to  the 
Amendments  it  had  undergone,  did  object 
to  such  important  Amendments  being 
passed  without  undergoing  the  stages  of  a 
whole  Bill ;  and  upon  this  ground,  at  that 
late  period  of  the  Session,  the  Bill  had 
been  rejected.  He  should  now  move  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  was  simi- 
lar in  its  provision  to  the  Bill  of  last 
Session. 

Lord  Ellenborough  perfectly  recollected 
all  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  last  Session  with  reference  to  the 
Bill  in  question,  and  he  recollected  that 
both  sides  of  the  House  had  been  willing 
to  perfect  the  measure.  He  would,  how- 
ever, suggest  to  the  noble  Lord,  whether 
it  were  expedient  that  a  measure  for 
creating  tribunals  by  which  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament  should  be  tried, 
should  originate  anywhere  else  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  opinion  was 
most  decided  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Brougham  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  let  the  Bill  proceed  from  the 
Lower  House.  He  believed  that  the  Com- 
mons had  not  the  slightest  jealousy  on  the 
subject,  and  he  had  brought  it  forward 
solely  because  of  the  usual  complaint,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  a  Session  the 
Ix>rds  had  nothing  to  do,  whilst  the  Com- 
mons were  overburthened  with  business ; 
whilst  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Session  the 
Commons  were  less  engaged,  and  the  Lords 
were  overworked. 

The  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

Ciii/Rcn  Reform.]  Lord  Brougham 
rose  to  introduce  two  Bills  which  had  been 
read  once  in  that  House  in  the  last  Session. 
The  one  was  for  the  prevention  of  Plurali- 
ties in  the  Church,  and  the  other  was  for 
enforcing  the  residence  of  the  Clergy. 

Lord  Ellenborough  reminded  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  these  subjects  had  been  issued 
under  persons  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  them.  He  submitted,  there- 
fore, whether  it  would  not  be  more  expe- 
dient that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 


should  not  at  present  proceed  to  the  dii - 
cussion,  but  allow  some  time  to  pass  in 
order  to  give  Ministers  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  the  measures  which  they 
might  think  fit. 

Lord  Brougham  only  wished  the  Bills 
to  be  read  a  first  time,  and  the  second 
reading  might  stand  over  so  as  to  afford 
time  for  the  production  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commission.  He  protested,  however, 
against  the  doctrine  that,  because  a  Com- 
mission of  Bishops  had  been  instituted, 
any  Member  of  Parliament  should  post- 
pone a  measure  merely  in  order  to  see 
what  the  Church  itself  would  do  with 
Church  Reform.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  the  Church  Commission  wonid 
agree  with  the  House  on  this  subject, 
though  he  would  consent  to  postpone  the 
second  reading  out  of  curiosity  as  to  what 
course  the  Commissioners  would  pursue. 

The  Bills  were  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  26,  1835. 

MnruTsa.]  Petitioiu  piwented.  By  Ur.  BAurM^  from  & 
Place  in  Yorkshire,  for  an  Altervtloii  in  the  FaetariMt' 
Regulation  Bill— By  Lord  Giorok  Limnoz,  from  the 
Africolturisti  of  Sunex,  praying  for  Relirf; 

Business  of  the  House.]  Mr,  Ewart 
rose  to  move,  that  no  public  business 
of  importance  should  be  introduced  after 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  He  had  a  strong 
impression  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  re- 
gulation as  this,  both  as  respected  the 
Members  of  that  House  and  the  public. 
At  such  a  late  hour,  the  House  was  gene- 
rally in  an  exhausted  state,  and  it  was  tbea 
impossible  to  do  business  properly.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  plan  he  proposed  was 
the  only  mode  for  securing  sonnd  and 
rational  legislation.  It  was  well  known 
that  at  present  a  great  deal  of  the  most 
important  business  of  the  House  was 
transacted  after  midnight,  when  Members 
were  unable  effectuallv  to  discharge  their 
duly  to  the  public,  and  were  most  of  them 
slumbering  on  the  benches.  It  was  at 
such  times  as  these  that  advantage  was 
taken  to  smuggle  obnoxious  Bills  through 
the  House,  and  it  was  also  on  sach  oc- 
casions, that  those  who  opposed  Bills, 
had  an  opportunity  of  throwing  them  out. 
He  scarcely  knew  any  assembly  in  the 
world  that  carried  on  its  Debates  at  such 
late  hours  as  that  House.  Indeed,  the 
only  assembly  he  could  find  that  did  so 
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was  in  ancient  times,  that  of  the  Areopa- 
gites,  who  discussed  their  business  during 
the  night.  It  might  be  truly  said,  that  the 
Debates  of  that  House,  after  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  were  carried  on 
under  the  influence  of  sleep^ — 

Sleep  the  tir'd  Members  slambering  all  around. 
And  sleep  the  Clerks  below. 

With  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  such  a 
ridiculous  species  of  legislation,  he  now 
made  this  proposition  :— It  would  be  con- 
ducive at  once  to  the  public  interests,  and 
to  the  character  of  the  House,  that  no 
new  public  business  should  be  introduced 
after  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  If  a  Debate 
had  been  commenced  previous  to  that 
hour,  of  course  it  would  be  open  to  the 
House  to  carry  it  on  to  whatever  hour  it 
chose;  and  if  an  Estimate  had  been 
brought  forward  before  eleven  o'clock,  of 
course  the  Debate  on  it  might  go  on  to  its 
conclusion.  He  hoped  his  Motion  would 
be  adopted,  as  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  public  business. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ihonghi 
that  the  hon.  Member  could  scarcely  be 
in  earnest  in  bringing  forward  so  important 
a  Motion  in  such  a  thin  House.  It  was 
not  a  proposition  to  which,  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  object,  as  of  course  the  Chief 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  was  obliged 
to  give  such  incessant  attendance  there, 
would  be  too  happy  to  have  an  excuse  to 
retire  from  public  business  at  an  early 
hour.  But  the  fact  was,  that  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  whole  condition  of  the  public 
business  must  be  reviewed  before  a  regu- 
lation of  the  kind  could  be  adopted.  If 
such  a  change  were  introduced,  it  would 
limit  the  hours  for  public  business  to  six. 
If,  indeed,  they  commenced  business  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  was  the  ancient 
usage,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  some 
such  regulation.  But  before  they  intro- 
duced such  a  change  now,  it  would  be 
necessarv,  as  he  had  already,  said,  to 
review  all  the  circumstances  and  condition 
of  the  public  business,  and  also  the  private 
arrangements  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
Above  all,  it  should  be  recollected  that  a 
great  portion  of  their  public  duties  was 
transacted  in  Committees,  and  that,  too, 
of  the  most  useful  description  to  the 
public.  The  Debates  in  that  House  were 
very  often  the  contentions  of  party,  and 
were  not  unfrequently  taken  up  with  long 
and  unnecessary  speeches,  while  the  real 
business  of  the  country  was  done  in  Com* 
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mittees.  Nothing,  therefore,  would  be 
more  unreasonable  than  to  curtail  the  time 
devoted  to  the  business  transacted  in  Com- 
mittees. He  did  not  think,  besides,  that 
the  hon.  Member's  proposition  would  effect 
his  object,  which  he  had  stated  was  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  any  new 
business  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  complained  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  somnolency  about 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  but  he  did  not 
object  to  the  Debates,  if  they  had  com- 
menced before  eleven  o'clock,  continuing 
to  that  time,  or  even  a  later  hour.  Why 
would  the  hon.  Gentleman  refuse  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  some  new  subject  at 
those  hours  which  might  possibly  have 
the  effect  of  awakening  them?  After 
their  attention  was  wearied  for  hours  with 
some  perhaps  most  uninteresting  Debate, 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  take  up  any 
new  matter,  while  they  might  go  on  with 
the  old  topic,  pregnant  as  it  might  be 
with  persuasives  for  sleep,  to  the  latest 
hour.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  there  were  many  matters  of  form*, 
particularly  towards  the  close  of  a  Session, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  Orders  of  the  Day 
perhaps,  which  it  was  obviously  necessary 
for  the  despatch  of  public  business  should 
be  disposed  of,  and  to  which  no  one  paid 
the  least  attention.  Now,  the  effect  of 
the  hon.  Member's  proposition  would  be 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  such  matters 
after  eleven  o'clock.  '  He  trusted,  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
induce  him  to  defer  this  matter  to  a  later 
period  of  the  Session,  so  that  all  the  new 
Members  might  be  enabled  from  ex^ 
perience  to  form  a  judgment  with  regard 
to  it.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  matter 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  the  House*  Speaking  from 
his  own  experience,  he  would  say,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience.  What  a 
temptation  would  not  such  a  regulation 
offer  to  any  Member  who  was  desirous  to 
prevent  any  new  matter  being  brought 
forward  on  a  certain  night !  By  beginning 
his  speech  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock, 
and  protracting  the  peroration  of  it  until 
after  that  hour,  he  could  easily  accomplish 
his  object.  On  the  whole,  he  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  allow  the  House 
to  exercise  its  discretion  upon  the  subject. 
Major  Beauclerk  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  thinking  that  they  should 
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were  a  lbo«M»d  tluBfpi  occwred  bveaadle- 

ligkt  wbftch  woald  not  bear  tke  opea  lizbt 

of  day*     Levity  vaa  freqneatij  exhibited  ^  aoce  iageaiiify  than  aoliaity.     Tbew 

on  Uie  diccoMioo  of  interesU  wineh  re-  j  a  great  prodigality  and   waste  of  ti 
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Kepreteotatives  of  Prance  aaoally  6oi«faed    would  ibefefore  pot  an  end  to  it  at  ooee. 


their  diacutsiont  by  five  o'clock  in  tbe  aAer- 
noon.  Tbe  RepreseotatiTes  of  America 
also  finished  their  buainees  by  an  early 
hour — ^and  why  ?  Because  they  began 
early  in  the  day.  He  thought  that  the 
business  of  the  House  ought  to  commence 
at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Why  shovld  they  not  commence  at  as 
early  an  hour  as  the  Courts  of  Law  t  It 
would  be  a  great  improvement  on  their 
present  practice  to  commence  at  half- 


He  did  not  make  tbis  propo&itioB  merely 
for  tbe  ooBTeaience  of  the  Hosae — be 
looked  to  tbe  advantage  of  tbe  nntioo, 
which  required  that  its  basincas  skonU  be 
done  at  seasonable  boors,  ia  order  that  it 
ahoold  be  well  done«  Of  coarse  boaiaesa 
would  be  better  conducted  at  natnial 
hours  than  at  unnatural  hours*  It  had 
been  very  truly  remarked  by  the  bon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  that  thia 
waa  Uie  only  legislative  assembly  in  the 
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world  which  held  its  detiberatiooi  at  such 
late  hours :  bat  our  Parliamentary  Records 
testified,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  our 
ancestors  to  meet  at  more  reasooable 
hours.  In  making  this  Motion,  he  was 
only  carrying  back  the  House  to  its  ancient 
constitutional  practice,  the  wisdom  of 
which  he  did  not  expect  either  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  or  any  of  his  present  col- 
leagues to  gainsay.  He  declared  his  in- 
tention of  bringing  forward  this  subject 
again  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  by  which 
time  the  new  Members  would  have  had  a 
taste  of  the  late  hours,  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  appeared  so  anxious  they 
should  enjoy.  At  present  be  would  content 
himself  with  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  Debate  to  Friday  the  11th  of  March. 
The  Debate  was  adjourned. 

The  Address  iif  Answer  to  the 
King's  Speech —Adjourked  Debate.] 
The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  resumption 
of  the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Address^ 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  MuUini  felt  himself  called  upon,  in 
the  name  of  his  constituents,  to  express  in 
the  strongest  language  his  dissatisfaction 
with,  and  disapprobation  of,  the  course  of 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his 
colleagues,  since  he  bad  assumed  the  Seals 
of  office.    He  had  listened  with  all  the 
attention  whieh  he  could  command  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  to 
the  speeches  of  those  hon.  Members  who 
had  followed  on  the  same   side,  and  he 
had   endeavoured    in   vain    to   discover 
whether  (here  was  any  one  good  solid 
reason  for  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Minis^ 
ters;  and  he  must  tay,  that  he  had  not 
heaiti  one  single  argument,  one  single  syl- 
lable in  the  shape  of  a  solid  reason,  why 
auch    a    TM>mmendatk)n    should    have 
been  given  to  his   Majesty;  or  why  the 
House  of  Commotis,   which    had   sup- 
ported the  anaious  desires  of  the  British 
Etnpire  generally,  should  have  been  dis- 
soHed,     He  tonkl  show  good  reasong,  why 
that  Parliamef^t  shoald  not  have  been  dis- 
solved, and  why  the  right  hon.  BAroaet  who 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  an  act,  which  Ynight Involve  that  House 
in  Elision  with  the  other  House,  which '' 
every  honest  man  had  an  interestt  n  avoiding, 
ahould  be  made  answerable  fat  it.    The 
reason  alleged  for  the  breakfengnp  of  the  late 
Cabinet  wfei,  that  Lord  M^bourne  had  in- 
formed his  Majesty  that  he  eoiild  no  long^ 
carryon  the  Government.  Nbw  the  fact  was, 


that  Lord  Melbourne  was  not  only  ready 
but  anxious  to  carry  on  the  Governmentt 
provided  the  reforms  were  made  in  our  in- 
stitutions which  the  abuses  that  had 
crept  into  them  rendered  necessary.  Lord 
Melbourne,  he  repeated,  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  office,  though  he  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  do  so ;  but,  because  a  disposi* 
tion  had  been  exhibited  in  a  certain 
quarter,  to  change  those  Ministers  in 
whom  his  Majesty  had  placed  confidence 
for  more  than  four  years*  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  coming  to  the  decision  to  dis- 
solve a  House  of  Commons  which  had 
given  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  country 
had  acted  in  a  way  which  no  other  man 
who  valued  the  peace  of  the  country  would 
have  done.  A  new  Parliament  was  as- 
sembled ;  and  now  let  him  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  whether  it  spoke  the  public 
opinion  more  satisfactorily  in  his  estima- 
tion than  that  which  he  had  dissolved. 
With  all  the  powers  which  Government 
could  bring  to  its  aid,'^with  all  the  powers 
which  it  had  used  to  the  utmost  at  the 
last  election,  Government  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  for  itself  and  its  mea- 
sures a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  had  been  proved  in  a  manner 
which  nobody  could  contradict,  on  the  lata 
election  of  Speaker,  and  would  be  proved 
still  more  clearly  on  the  division  on  tho 
Address,  which  would  take  place  that 
night.  There  were  other  divisions  on 
topics  of  greater  importance,  which  would 
take  place  withb  a  few  days,  and  the 
majority  would  go  on  increasing  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  so  as  to  prove  to  de- 
monstration that  there  had  been  no  revo- 
lution in  the  popular  feeling.  Did  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  suppose  that  where  th^ 
opinions  of  the  House,  and  of  the  people 
acting  in  concert  with  the  House,  had 
been  expressed  so  unequivocally  as  they 
had  recently  been,  he  would  be  able  to 
lead  the  House  and  propose  measures 
which  would  suit  the  prevailing  opio*- 
ions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  ?  If 
they  looked  to  the  declarations  of  the 
right  hon'.  Baronet,  not  since  Parliameol: 
met,  but  on  every  occasion  when  he 
iad  bad  the  means  of  addressing  the 
pwblic,  tiiey  would  6nd  that,  whatever  his 
promises  kad  been,  he  oould  not  be  a  sia- 
oere  friottdio  ihe  princ^les  which  he  had 
been  obHged  to  avow.  -The  bright  hon. 
fiaffonet  and  his  ooUeagnes  were  ashamed 
ef  eherr  old  name  of  Tories,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  sAong  wilh  their  sttpporters, 
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not  discuss  such  a  subject  in  so  thin  a 
House.  He  therefore  hoped  his  hon. 
friend  would  withdraw  the  Motion,  and 
bring  it  forward  on  some  future  day.  It 
was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  House  as  well  as  to  the  country. 
He  could  speak  from  experience  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  as  last  Session 
he  had  been  obliged  to  wait  for  sixteen 
nights,  night  after  night,  in  the  House,  to 
oppose  a  Bill  brought  in  by  the  late  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury,  the  discussions 
upon  which  were  generally  taken  at  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after 
all  the  Bill  was  given  up.  He  thought, 
on  such  grounds,  that  some  hour  should 
be  fixed,  after  which  no  new  business 
should  be  allowed  to  be  introduced.  It 
was  only  by  meeting  at  an  early  hour 
that  they  really  could  do  the  business  of 
the  country  properly.  It  might  be  un- 
pleasant to  lawyers  and  merchants  to 
attend  at  such  hours,  but  there  were  a 
vast  number  of  Gentlemen  sent  there 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  do 
the  public  business,  and  it  was  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  the  convenience  of  a  few 
lawyers  in  London  was  to  determine  every 
regulation  of  the  House.  He  knew  of  no 
subject  in  which  the  public  was  more 
interested,  especially  as  it  was  notorious 
that  many  important  Bills  were  passed 
in  Houses  of  fifty  or  sixty  Members,  and 
that  several  of  the  Estimates  were  intro- 
duced after  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  G'Cofnnell  reminded  the  House, 
that  in  all  other  legislative  assemblies 
business  was  done  at  reasonable  hours. 
The  HoDse  of  Commons  was  the  only 
public  assembly  in  the  world  at  which 
public  business  of  so  important  a  character 
was  transacted  at  such  late  hours.  There 
were  a  thousand  things  occurred  by  candle- 
light which  would  not  bear  the  open  light 
of  day.  Levity  was  frequently  exhibited 
on  the  discussion  of  interests  which  re- 
quired the  gravest  deliberation.  The 
Representatives  of  Prance  usually  finished 
their  discussions  by  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Representatives  of  America 
also  finished  their  business  by  an  early 
hour — and  why  ?  Because  they  began 
early  in  the  day.  He  thought  that  the 
business  of  the  House  ought  to  commence 
at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Why  should  they  not  commence  at  as 
early  an  hour  as  the  Courts  of  Law  P  It 
would  be  a  g^reat  improvement  on  their 
present  practice  to  commence  at  half- 


past  nine  o'clock,  or  even  ten  o'doek,  in  the 
morning.  He  was  convinced,  that  if  they 
would  commence  at  an  early  hour,  and 
sit  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
they  would  do  more  business  in  three  days 
of  the  week  than  they  did  in  six  according 
to  the  present  arrangements.  They  would 
thus  have  three  days  clear  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  in  Committee.  Some- 
thing, he  was  sure,  must  be  done.  The 
House  ought  not  to  follow  the  old  system 
any  longer,  as  the  public  were  entitled  to 
have  the  best  employment  of  their  time. 
The  young  men  might  not  feel  the  fatigue 
of  their  present  late  hours,  as  they  might 
be  amusing  themselves  elsewhere,  but  it 
was  a  serious  inconvenience  to  those  hon. 
Members  who  were  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years  of  age.  It  was  only  the  youthful 
part  of  the  House  that  could  long  endure 
such  fatigue.  He  hoped  that  a  division 
would  take  place  upon  this  subject,  if  not 
to-night,  at  least  at  an  early  period,  and 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  would 
continue  to  divide  the  House,  from  week 
to  week,  until  some  better  arrangement 
was  made. 

Mr.  HuiM  said,  that  the  question  to  be 
decided  was,  whether  the  business  of  the 
House  was  well  done  or  not  under  the 
present  arrangements.  He  thought  that 
It  was  quite  impossible  for  any  one  who 
saw  the  mode  in  which  they  legislated 
after  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  say  that  business  was  well  done.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience in  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  Ewart  thought,  that  there  was  not 
much  value  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  ob- 
servation, that  an  hon.  Member  who  was 
anxious  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  any 
Bill,  would  prolong  the  peroration  of  his 
speech  so  as  to  occupy  their  time  till  after 
eleven  o'clock.  The  argument  possessed 
more  ingenuity  than  solidity.  There  was 
a  great  prodigality  and  waste  of  time 
in  their  present  system  of  late  hours.  He 
would  therefore  put  an  end  to  it  at  once. 
He  did  not  make  this  proposition  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  tne  House — hie 
looked  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation, 
which  required  that  its  business  should  be 
done  at  seasonable  hours,  in  order  that  it 
should  be  well  done.  Of  course  business 
would  be  better  conducted  at  natural 
hours  than  at  unnatural  hours.  It  had 
been  very  truly  remarked  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  that  this 
was  the  only  legislative  assembly  in  the- 
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world  whicli  held  its  ddtberatkms  at  such 
late  hours :  but  our  Parliamentary  Recorda 
testified,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  our 
ancestors  to  meet  at  more  reasonable 
hours.  In  making  this  Motion,  he  was 
only  carrying  back  the  House  to  its  ancient 
constitutional  practice,  the  wisdom  of 
which  he  did  not  expect  either  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  or  any  of  his  present  col- 
leagues to  gainsay.  He  declared  his  in- 
tention of  bringing  forward  this  subject 
again  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  by  which 
time  the  new  Members  would  have  had  a 
taste  of  the  late  hours,  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  appeared  so  anxious  they 
should  enjoy.  At  present  he  would  content 
himself  with  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  Debate  to  Friday  the  1 1th  of  March. 
The  Debate  was  adjourned. 

The  Addkess  iw  Answer  to  the 
Ktng's  Speech*— Adjourited  Debate.] 
The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  resumption 
of  the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Address, 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  Mutiins  felt  himself  called  upon,  in 
the  name  of  his  consiituents,  to  express  in 
the  strongest  language  his  dissatisfaction 
with,  and  disapprobation  of,  the  course  of 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his 
colleagues,  since  he  bad  assumed  the  Seals 
of  office.  He  had  listened  with  all  the 
attention  which  be  could  command  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  to 
the  speeches  of  those  hon.  Members  who 
had  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  he 
had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover 
whether  there  was  any  one  good  solid 
reason  for  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Minis^ 
lers;  and  he  must  say,  that  he  had  not 
heatti  one  single  argument,  one  single  syl- 
lable in  the  shape  of  a  solid  reason,  why 
such  a  recommendation  should  have 
beeki  given  to  his  Majesty;  or  why  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  sup- 
potted  the  anaious  desires  of  the  British 
Empire  g^enerally,  should  have  been  dis- 
»oh«d .  He  could  show  good  reasons,  why 
that  ParliaiAent  should  not  have  been  dis- 
solved, and  why  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsitiility 
of  an  act,  which  might  tnvotve  that  HcMisei 
In  tolliston  vrith  the  other  House,  wtnch! 
every  honest  man  had  an  intetesrt  ta  avoiding, 
should  be  made  answerable  for  it.  Tbe 
reason  alleged  (or  the  break^g  op  of  the  late 
Cabinet  was,  that  Lord  Md^bourne  had  in- 
formed his  Majesty  that  he  coi/ld  nT>  longer 
carryon  the  Government.  Now  the  fafcftwas^ 


that  Lord  Metbourne  was  not  only  ready 
but  anxious  to  carry  on  the  Governmentt 
provided  the  reforms  were  made  in  our  in- 
stitutions which  the  abuses  that  had 
crept  into  them  rendered  necessary.  Lord 
Melbourne,  he  repeated,  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  office,  though  he  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  do  so ;  but,  because  a  disposi- 
tion had  been  exhibited  in  a  certain 
quarter,  to  change  those  Ministers  in 
whom  his  Majesty  had  placed  confidence 
for  more  than  four  years.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  coming  to  the  decision  to  dis- 
solve a  House  of  Commons  which  had 
given  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  country 
had  acted  in  a  way  which  no  other  man 
who  valued  the  peace  of  the  country  would 
have  done.  A  new  Parliament  was  as- 
sembled ;  and  now  let  him  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  whether  it  spoke  the  public 
opinion  more  satisfactorily  in  his  estima- 
tion than  that  which  he  had  dissolved. 
With  all  the  powers  which  Government 
could  bring  to  its  aid,-«-with  all  the  powers 
which  it  had  used  to  the  utmost  at  the 
last  election,  Government  had  not  sue-* 
ceeded  in  procuring  for  itself  and  its  mea- 
sures a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  had  been  proved  in  a  manner 
which  nobody  could  contradict,  on  the  late 
election  of  Speaker,  and  would  be  proved 
still  more  clearly  on  the  division  on  the 
Address,  which  would  take  place  that 
night.  There  were  other  divisions  on 
topics  of  greater  importance,  which  would 
take  place  within  a  few  days,  and  the 
majority  would  go  on  increasing  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  so  as  to  prove  to  de- 
monstration that  there  had  been  no  revo- 
lution in  the  popular  feeling.  Did  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  suppose  that  where  the 
opinions  of  the  House,  and  of  the  people 
acting  in  concert  with  the  House,  had 
been  expressed  so  unequivocally  as  they 
had  recently  been,  he  would  be  able  to 
lead  the  House  and  propose  measures 
which  would  suit  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions of  the  majority  of  the  House  ?  If 
they  looked  to  the  declarations  of  the 
right  hon'.  Baronet,  not  since  Pajrliameat 
met,  but  on  every  occasion  when  he 
had  bad  the  means  of  addressing  the 
pablic,  they  would  6nd  that,  whatever  liis 
promises  kad  been,  be  could  not  be  a  sio- 
oere  ineud.  io  4he  principles  which  k^  had 
been  obliged  to  avow.  The  jigbt  boa. 
fiarottcrt  and  his  oo&Ieagues  were  ashamed 
€ff  tiheir  old  name  of  TiMries,  and  had,  in 
oonseqnenoey  along  i^lh  their  supporters, 
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addressed  their  constituents  fts  Reformers, 
and  proclaimed  their  desire  of  proposing 
measures  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  they  had  bit- 
terly and  perseveringly  opposed.  Being 
Reformers,  as  they  now  called  them- 
selves, were  they  such  Reformers  as  the 
country  was  at  present  prepared  to  adopt? 
Reformers  though  they  might  be,  he  was 
certain  that  they  were  not  ready  to  bring 
forwsird  those  measures  which  the  coun- 
try now  so  earnestly  desired.  What,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  language  of  the  speech 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  put  into 
the  King's  mouth  ?  What  did  it  promise  ? 
What  measures  of  Reform  did  it  develope  1 
He  could  not  perceive  in  it  one  shadow  of 
a  promise  of  Reform,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
great  and  important  measure  which  had 
been  passed  during  the  Administration  of 
Earl  Grey.  Let  them  look  at  the  words 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  let  them  look  at 
the  declaration  which  he  had  published  to 
his  constituents  at  Tamworth,  and  at  the 
speech  which  he  had  subsequently  made 
to  them  at  his  election  dinner.  Had  he 
not  told  them  on  both  occasions,  that  it 
was  his  deliberate  and  well-matured  deter- 
mination to  adhere  to  the  principles  which 
had  guided  him  all  along  in  his  political 
career  ?  Had  there,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
any  change  ?  Did  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
intend  to  move  on  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  ?  Was  he  ready  to  act  now,  as  he 
had  acted  once  before,  on  the  principle  of 
expediency,  to  bend  before  the  power 
which  he  could  not  control — in  a  word,  to 
yield  to  what  he  had  denounced  the  pres- 
sure from  without?  Quite  the  reverse. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  done  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  had  declared  his  opinions 
to  be  unaltered,  and  his  colleagues  had 
also  done  the  same.  What  course  had 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  colleagues 
promised  to  take  with  respect  to  the  Re- 
form of  our  Municipal  institutions  ?  What 
was  it  that  his  Majesty's  Speech  declared? 
The  House  had  been  told  that  a  Commis- 
sion had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
those  institutions,  but  it  had  not  been  told 
what  course  Government  would  pursue 
when  the  Report  of  that  Commission  was 
laid  on  the  Table.  It  was  easy  for  Go- 
vernment to  place  a  Report  upon  the  Table 
of  either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
House  of  Lords :  but  what  Parliament  had 
to  attend  to  most  was  the  measures  to  be 
founded  upon  such  Report.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  what  had  recently  occurred  that 


there  was  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  a 
desire  to  convey  to  the  country  a  notion 
that  Ministers  would  be  friendly  to  the 
measures  which  might  be   recommended 
by  the   Commissioners  in   their  Report. 
But,  if  such  were  the  disposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  there  was  no  c<Mrdiality  on  the  subject 
between  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his 
colleagues  in  another  place.     Precaations 
had  been  taken  elsewhere  to  show,  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  measures  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  public  wish;  and  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the 
House  a  fe)v  words  from  the  declarattoo, 
which  had  been  there  made.    The  Lord 
Chancellor  had  said,  **  that  they  were  g^ng 
to  bring  in  a  measure  founded  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Corpora* 
tion  Inquiry :  he  did  not  find  any  state- 
ment to  that  effect  in  his  Majesty's  Speech. 
What  he  found  there  in  relation  to  that 
matter  was  to  the  effect  that  a  Commission 
had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
Municipal  Corporations ;  that  they   had 
not  yet  made  their  Report,  but  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  it  would  soon  be 
ready,  and  that  when  it  was,  it  would  be 
laid  before  Parliament.      What  would  be 
done  with  the  said  Report  when  it  came 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament  must  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  on  the  Re- 
port founded  on  that  evidence,  and  not  on 
that  alone,  but  on  other  circumstances'^ 
(he  should  like  to  know  what  those  cir- 
cumstances were) ;  '*  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self called  on  to  give  any  pledge  on  the 
subject ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  say 
that  a  Commission  having  been  appointed 
for  inquiry,  till  that  inquiry  was  concluded, 
and  the  Report  made,  it  was  premature 
to  say,  what  would  be  done.    The  noble 
and    learned   Lord  said,  that  they  had 
adopted  that  Commission,  and  this  he  was 
willing  to  concede ;  but  he  must  also  de- 
clare, that  some  of  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
carried   were   illegal.      The  Commission 
exercised   an  authority  in   the   name  of 
the  King  which  the  Crown  did  not  in  fact 
possess.     It  was  empowered  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  property  of  Corpo- 
rations, to  call  witnesses,  to  examine  them 
on  oath,  and  to  require  them  to  produce 
all  deeds,  tides,  and  writings  relating  to 
their  property.     He  averred   that  to  be 
illegal ',  in  fact,  it  was  unknown  to  the  Con« 
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Bittution  of  the  country/'  Now^  after  sach 
a  declaration  could  any  man  of  common 
sense  suppose  that  there  was  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  his  colLeagues  to  introduce  a  search- 
ing measure,  or  indeed  any  measure  at  all, 
for  the  Reform  of  our  Municipal  Institu- 
tions? Where,  then,  were  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  promises  of  Reform?  It  was 
easy  for  any  men  to  call  themselves  Re- 
formers ;  but  it  was  by  their  acts,  and  not 
by  their  words,  that  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  ought  to  try  the  Reformers  in 
the  present  Ministry.  With  reference  to 
the  subject  of  Irish  tithes,  he  would  ask, 
whether  a  single  word  had  dropped  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  which  could  lead 
them  to  believe  that  there  was  any  inten- 
tion on  his  part  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure which  was  likely  to  remedy  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Irish  people,  so  far  as  tithe 
was  concerned?  There  was  nothing  in 
the  Address  which  could  justify  them  in 
believing  that  any  such  intention  existed, 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  any  of  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered  in  that  House. 
Where  had  Reform  been  promised  on  that 
score?  Did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  mean 
to  controvert  doctrines  which  he  had  for- 
merly expressed  upon  this  subject  ?  Would 
he  again  act  on  the  principle  of  expe- 
diency, and  would  he  now  introduce  on 
this  subject  a  measure  as  extensive  as  bene- 
volent, and  as  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  that  introduced  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion by  the  late  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  sup- 
posed that  a  less  extensive  measure  than 
that  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  he  was  indeed  grievously  mis- 
taken. If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  meant 
to  act  fairly  by  the  House,  let  him,  instead 
of  cloaking  bis  intentions  under  the  un- 
intelligible verbiage  of  a  King's  Speech, 
state  unequivocally,  and  without  disguise, 
what  bis  intentions  were  respecting  the 
system  of  tithes,  which  now  met  with 
universal  execration  in  Ireland.  Let  him 
do  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Reforms 
he  intended  to  make  in  our  Municipal 
Corporations.  Let  him  declare  his  inten- 
tions distinctly  respecting  the  Dissenters, 
and  say  whether  he  intended  to  go  in  that 
Kspect  as  far  as  the  noble  Member  for 
Devonshire,  and  as  that  Government 
which  had  been  lately  displaced  without  a 
particle  of  cause.  They  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  information  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  ^nd  without  giving  it  the  right 


hon.  Baronet  had  no  right  to  ask  for  the 
support  of  the  majority  on  his  Address, 
and  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  thought  as  he 
did,  had  a  right  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment upon  it.  They  supported  that 
Amendment  to  show  that  there  was  a  firm 
phalanx  in  that  House  determined  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  give 
to  the  country  those  Reforms,  which, 
while  they  were  wholesome,  temperate, 
and  salutary,  would  give  universal  satis- 
faction. They  had  a  right  to  express  their 
opinions  to  his  Majesty,  even  though  those 
opinions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
contained  in  his  Majesty's  Speech ;  they 
had  a  right  to  express  them  decidedly  and 
constitutionally,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Amendment  to  the  Addresswhich  embodied 
the  important  changes  which  the  country 
required,  would  be  laid  before  his  Majesty, 
and  that  his  Majesty,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  his  faithful  Commons,  would  act  with 
that  deference  to  their  advice  which  had 
been  displayed  on  other  occasions.  It 
was  incumbent  upon  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government  to 
show,  that  he  had  acted  honestly  and 
honourably  by  the  country  in  proceeding 
as  he  had  done  at  the  hazard  of  destroy- 
ing the  peace  and  tranquillity  which  he  had 
admitted  prevailed  in  the  country  during 
the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord 
Melbourne  by  holding  out  promises 
which  it  was  never  intended  to  fulfil. 

Mr.  FtncAsatd,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  had  expended 
some  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  out 
that  the  late  dissolution  in  Parliament  was 
unjustifiable,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  failed  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
advising  his  Majesty  to  adopt  that  step. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House  that 
the  right  of  dissolving  the  Parliament  was 
a  Constitutional  right,  wisely  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown.  There  it  ought 
to  be  inviolate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  under  a  limited 
Monarchy  this  prerogative  must  be  ex- 
ercised with  all  due  respect  for  public 
opinion.  Looking  at  the  late  dissolution 
with  these  opinions,  still  he  was  sure  that 
the  Government  could  boldly  meet  any 
charge  which  upon  this  subject  might  be 
brought  against  them.  He  might  be  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  history  of 
his  country,  but  as  far  as  his^  knowledg^e 
extended  he  knew  no  instance  in  which 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  had  been  so 
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wifleiy  exercised  ^8  in  the  late  dissolution. 
They  had  heard  much  of  the  priociples  of 
Reform  from  those  who  contended  that 
they  should  be  acted  upon,  and  who  a$* 
serted,  because  those  principles  guided  not 
the  conduct  of  the  Members  of  the  present 
Administration  I  no  confidence  could  l»e 
placed  in  them,  and  no  expectation  could 
be  entertained  of  their  services  beneBting; 
the  country.  But  never  had  there  been 
any  attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of 
those  vaunted  principles.  If,  however, 
he  understood  the  principles  of  the  Reform 
Bill  they  merely  went,  so  far  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country  was  concerned,  to 
correct  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  U> 
efifect  such  improvements  as  our  Constitu- 
tion admitted  of.  With  respect  to  the 
application  of  those  principles,  so  far  as 
regarded  other  institutions,  they  simply 
signified  that  all  existing  abuses  should 
be  corrected,  and  all  possible  meliorations 
efi^cted.  It  was  said  that  the  present 
Government  would  not  introduce  measures 
of  safe  and  salutary  Reform.  How  that 
could  be  seriously  declared  he  could  not 
divine;  but  this  he  knew,  that  the  ad» 
dresses  of  tlie  right  hon.  Baronet  must 
satisfy  every  reasonable  man,  every  man 
of  common  sense,  that  he  had  taken  up 
the  spirit  of  Reform.  That  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  bring  forward  measures  for  the 
redress  of  admitted  grievances  was  his  de- 
claration to  a  free  and  intelligent  people, 
who  were  prepared  to  avenge  themselves 
if  he  deceived  them.  Restated  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  on  in  the  spirit  of  Reform, 
to  remove  every  glaring  abuse,  and  to 
adopt  every  improvement  of  which  tlie 
Constitution  was  susceptible.  But  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
said  they  could  not  intrust  him  with  their 
confidence.  They  said  they  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  his  repeated  declarations,  and 
for  dtat  alleged  reason  were  tliey  about  to 
vote  against  the  Address  to  his  Majesty's 
Speech.  How  curious  was  it,  that  boa. 
Gentlemen  who  were  not  generally  de- 
ficient in  perspicuity  were  on  this  occasion 
so  blind  to  their  own  interests.  How  sin- 
gular that  they  should  refuse  what  had 
hitherto  been  osual — ^a  fair  and  impartial 
trial.  How  singular  they  did  not  see,  that 
if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  falsified  his 
promises  nothing  would  sooner  bring  them 
into  power,  and  there  establish  them  on  a 
basis  from  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  remove  them.     How,  again  could  hon. ; 

Members  m«die  ebavges  of  inooBsisleofiy, 


and  yet  act  with  such  an  utter  disregaid  of 

consistency  ?  The  Amendment^  whidi  was 

framed  to  unite  all  parties  in  its  support, 

appeared  to  him  of  a  nature  which,  if  con* 

sistency   were  regarded,  must  preclude 

many  hon.  Members  from  voting  for  it* 

HoweoQld  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

for   Dublin  give  it  hid   support?  -  Hovr 

could  he  act  with  Members  of  the  late 

Oovemnoent,  which  he  had  so  vehemently 

opposed,  and  concur  with  them  in  sup* 

porting  an  Amendment  which  deeply  re« 

gretted  the  dismissal  of  lord  Melbourne's 

Government  ?     Perhaps  he  thought  that, 

by  subverting  the  existing  Administrotioii 

he  would  cause  the  accession  to  power  of 

a  part  of  lord  Melbourne's  Gov^ameat 

with  which  he  and  his  friends  could  unite* 

If  he  were  determined  to  act  with  the 

Members  of  the  late  Government  he  must 

indeed  wade  through  a  deep  mire  of  in* 

consistency  and  dereliction  of  principle. 

What  had  he  said  of  lord  Melbourne's 

Administration    in    a    letter    tranquilly 

written  at  Derrynane  Abbey  ?   What  bad 

he  said  of  that  Pariiament  the  dissolutioo 

of  which  was  regretted,  and  what  attendon 

had  that  Parliament  paid  to  his  notable 

appeals  and  remonetrances  ?  The  first  act 

of  that  Parliament  was  to  approve  of  an 

Address   which    the    hon.  and  learned 

Member  designated  as  ''  a  brutal  and 

bk>ody  Address."     Let  them  call  to  mind 

the  words  in  which  he  had  stigmatieed  that 

Address.     He  said,  "  it  appears  to  me 

impossible  to  agree  in  that  Address.     I 

think  it  is  a  brutal  and  bloody  Address.  U 

is  exactly  fitted  for  exciting  a  civil  war. 

Tis  just  such  an  Address  as  was  sent  to 

America.     It  is  bloody,  brutal,  and  un» 

constitu  tionaL    I  can  readily  conceive  the 

bitter  laugh  of  scorn   with    whkh  the 

Speech  and  the  Addiess  will  be  read  m 

my  country.    It  will  be  considered  there 

as  a  declaration  of  civil  war."      Such 

were  the  sentiments  of  the  hoB«  Genllemasi 

OB  the  Address  first  agreed  to  by  the  first 

reformed  Pariiament— 4hat  Pariiament  the 

dissolution  of  wbich  the  AmeRdmeot  ao 

pathetically  lamented.      What  was  the 

majority  by   witich  that    Address    was 

carried  ?     428  to  40,  or,  in  other  words, 

ten  to  one.    Was,  then,  tbe  hon.  and 

learned  Member  prepared  to  sanctioa  an 

amendment  which  regretted  the  dissolii- 

tion  of  a  Paritamentao  large  a  minority  of 

which  bad  assented  to  a«bk>ody,  broital, 

and  unconstitutional  Addreea,whwh  tended 

to  produce  a  citrtl  war  7  fi^idy  altar  ibii 
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Address  the  Coercioo  Bill  wasintroducedi 
and  whtui  then  was  his  language  ?  '*  Lord 
Aitborp/'  he  said,  *'  ha^s  come  forward  to 
ilfianasinate  the  Constitution,     He  takes 
away  the  Trial  by  Jury — he  takes  away 
per^Qnal  freedom.  There  was  a  time  when 
there  was  a  dawn  of  hope  for  Ireland.     It 
was  when  the  present  Parliament  was  a«. 
sembled.    The  hope  is  gone.     You  crush 
U8  by  an  act  of  despotism."     Notwith- 
standing this  declaration,  notwithstanding 
his  powers  of  eloquence,  he  was  left  in  a 
minority.  He  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
466  to  89,  or  in  other  words  five  to  one. 
Was  the  hoo.  Member  prepared  to  vote 
for  an  Amendment  which  praised  a  Par^ 
liament  that  had  deprived  Ireland  of  per- 
sonal freedom  ?    In  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  how  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  singled  out  and  designated  in 
his  Majesty's  Speech  ?     As  the  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  Ireland.    The  Address  on 
that  Speech  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority   of  that   House.     The   hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  soon  after  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Legis- 
lative Union.     But  why  did  he  so,  if  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  Ireland  were  at- 
tended to  by  that  House  of  Commons, 
the  dissolution  of  which,  if  he  supported 
the  present  Amendment,  be  must  acknow- 
ledge to  regret.    But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  obtained  none  of  his  wishes  in 
the  late  House  on  this  subject.     He  must 
have  considered  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
give  justice   to  Ireland,  otherwise,  why 
should  he  have  moved  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ?     An  extraordinary  change,  it  ap- 
peared, had  taken  place  in  his  mind  with 
respect  to  the  late  House  of  Commons. 
His  speech  on  the  motion  alluded  to  was 
one  of  great  eloquence  and  research,  and 
lasted  for  &ve  hours ;  and  it  was  seconded 
by  the  greater  portion  of  bis  Irish  col- 
.  leagues,  and  by  many  of  his  political 
Friends,  Members  for  places  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  yet  that  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  five  toone.  It  was,  therefore, ex- 
tremely inconsistent  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  to  regret  the 
dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament,  since  his 
motion  proved  that  he  considered  that 
Parliament  had  not  at  heart  the  welfare  or 
prosperity  of  Ireland.  With  respect  to  that 
dissolution  he  was  free  to  admit,  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  bad  recourse  to 
unless  it  could  be  supported  by  weighty 
reasons  I  nor  ought,  without  such  reasons, 
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not  fair  to  call  upon  high  Officers  of 
State  to  take  Office  if,  afterwards,  they 
were  liable  to  be  unceremoniously  re- 
jected. He  considered  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  who  had  lately  accepted 
the  Premiership  was  in  some  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
Ministers.  He  contended  however,  that 
the  late  Administration  had  bad  a  fair 
trial,  and  that  the  country  condemned 
their  Opinions  and  their  measures.  All 
might  recollect  that  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  last  Session  a 
strong  and  not  very  flattering  allusion  was 
made  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
Session,  a  measure  was  brought  in  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  but  the 
principle  of  that  measure  was  that  tithes 
should  still  be  applied  to  Church  purposes. 
That  principle  did  not  satisfy  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  it  led  to  the  memorable 
coalition  between  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  and  certain  individuals  forming 
part  of  the  late  Administration.  That 
coalition  brought  about  the  resignation 
of  Lords  Althorp  and  Grey.  Previously 
a  Report  on  the  state  of  Ireland  was  re- 
quested from  the  Viceroy  of  that  country, 
and  in  that  Report  prsedial  disturbances 
and  resistance  to  tithes  were  chiefly  at- 
tributed to  political  agitation.  Another 
letter  was  then  despatched  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  requiring  a  difierent  Report, 
which  was  to  be  agreeable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin. When  this  transaction  was  discovered 
and  pointed  out  in  Parliament  Lord 
Althorp  resigned,  and  upon  that  resigna- 
tion Earl  Grey  thought  fit  to  tender  his 
resignation  also;  and  in  doing  so,  the 
noble  Garl  declared  in  the  other  House  that 
if  Lord  Althorp  ceased  to  form  part  of  the 
then  Administration  it  would  be  impossible 
for  it  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the 
country.  Lord  Melbourne's  Administra- 
tion had  been  tried,  but  it  now  appeared 
that  it  was  acquitted  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  He  repeated  that  a  de- 
liberate declaration  had  been  made  in  the 
face  of  Parliament  and  the  country  that  if 
Lord  Althorp  ceased  to  lead  the  Opposition 
in  that  House  Lord  Melbourne  could  not 
carry  on  the  Government  of  the  country. 
The  Sovereign  was  therefore  fully  justified 
in  what  he  had  done ;  and  though  some 
responsibility  rested  on  the  present  Chan- 
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They  ivere  told  that  the  principle  upon 
which  any  Administration  could  exist  was 
a  well-regulated  distribution  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  a  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell)  had 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  unanimity  of  the 
late  Cabinet  upon  the  subject.  But  he 
had  proved  the  reverse,  since  there  was 
a  tangible  difference  upon  this  point  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  other  Members  of  the  late 
Cabinet.  What  distribution  did  one 
party  propose?  Why,  taking  away  the 
surplus,  and  giving  it  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  It  was  proved  that  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  were,  that  after  the  wants  of 
the  Established  Church  and  its  ministers 
were  provided  for,  and  if  any  surplus 
should  remain,  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
If  any  part  of  that  surplus  was  applied  to 
the  education  of  the  Catholics  was  not 
that  clearly  applying  it  to  Catholic  pur- 
poses? Now,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Sovereign,  in  the  Corona- 
tion Oath,  had  sworn  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church,  and 
in  those  rights  and  privileges  were  in- 
cluded the  property  of  the  Church.  It 
was,  therefore,  evident  that  if  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Church  should  be  infringed 
upon,  there  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Coronation  Oath.  It  was  not  upon  this 
ground  alone,  nor  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  late  Government  respecting  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill,  nor  upon  account  of  what  they 
did  respecting  the  Coercion  Bill,  but  there 
was  also  their  opinions  respecting  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  •—  opinions  at 
variance  with  the  national  faith  and  the 
Coronation  Oath — that  made  him  oppose 
them.  Their  opinions  upon  these  subjects 
at  a  time  such  as  the  present  more  than 
justified  their  dismissal.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  Amendment  would  be  re- 
jected, and  he  was  surprised  that  the 
noble  Lord  who  moved  it  could  lend  him- 
self to  anything  so  vapid  and  so  vague. 
He  would  in  conclusion  tell  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  that  if  he  and 
his  sixty  votes  should  support  an  Amend- 
ment which  expressed  regret  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  late  Government  he  would  be 
guilty  of  the  grossest  piece  of  inconsistency 
ever  heard  before. 
Mr.  Qrantley  Berkeley  regretted  the 


absence  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  from  his 
place  during  the  few  remarks  which  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
House.  If,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
Ministry,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  and  who  were  dismissed 
without  a  trial,  the  vote  he  was  about  to 
give  had  no  other  object  than  the  dis- 
missal of  the  present  Ministry,  it  would 
carry  with  it  its  own  justification.  But  he 
had  a  thousand  other  reasons  for  opposing 
the  present  Government.  Their  inatten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters,  their 
neglect  of  the  important  question  of  the 
Irish  Church,  would  in  themselves  he 
quite  sufficient  to  create  such  an  opposi- 
tion  as  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  remaining  long  in  office.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said,  that  he  had  not  given 
any  factious  opposition  to  the  Government 
of  Earl  Grey ;  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  must  have 
been  bound  by  the  pressure  from  without 
to  the  support  of  measures  which  would 
have  otherwise  met  with  his  oppoittion. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  objection  to 
see  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself  fill  a 
situation  for  which  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments so  eminently  fitted  him ;  but  look- 
ing to  the  class  of  men  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  recollecting  that  the  coadju- 
tors of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  were  ever 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  Conser- 
vative Tories,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  honest  Re- 
former to  give  him  his  support.  Even 
liberal  measures  would  be  received  with 
suspicion  from  him.  On  no  question 
connected  with  politics  had  he  ever  found 
so  little  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind 
as  upon  the  present.  It  was  riis  convic- 
tion that  the  present  Ministry  could  not 
long  remain  in  power,  and  he  should  con- 
tribute what  he  could  to  bring  their  reign 
to  an  end,  by  giving  his  support  to  the 
Amendment. 

Sir  Roger  Greisley  should  not  be  dis- 
charging his  duty  to  his  constituents  if  he 
gave  a  silent  vote  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  could  not  help  expressing  fais 
deep  dissatisfaction  at  the  very  scanty  and 
insignificant  mention  which  had  been 
made  of  the  distresses  of  the  agricultural 
classes;  a  class  which  had  borne  their  in- 
juries with  more  patience  than  any  other 
in  the  community.  He  regretted  that  so 
little  notice  was  taken  of  these  distresses, 
because  he  knew,  that  the  agricultoral 
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classes  would  feel  deeply  disappointed, 
and  he  feared  that  upon  a  future  occasion, 
if  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  occasion  to 
appeal  to  them,  their  neglect,  it  might  be 
found,  had  alienated  their  good  wishes, 
and  they  might  refuse  that  support  which 
they  had  lately  so  nobly  given.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  principle  of  the  Address ;  and 
he  trusted,  upon  consideration,  that  every 
possible  relief  would  be  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  With  the  remainder  of 
the  Address  he  cordially  concurred,  and 
should  support  it,  if  only  to  counteract 
what  he  was  with  regret  compelled  to  be- 
lieve was  a  factious  opposition,  promoted 
by  individuals  for  the  attainment  of  their 
own  selfish  objects. 

Mr.  Oilhn  said,  it  was  his  intention  to 
support  the  Amendment,  although  he 
could  not  entirely  concur  in  the  terms  of 
it ;  although  it  wanted  some  of  that  force 
and  vigour  which  at  a  period  like  the  pre- 
sent the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  at 
their  hands ;  and  although  it  failed  in 
some  degree  to  make  manifest  that  feel- 
ing to  which  he  intended  to  give  expres- 
sion by  his  vote,  a  feeling  which  he 
shared  with  the  overpowering  majority  of 
his  countrymen,  namely,  a  total  want  of 
confidence  in  the  promises  or  the  pro- 
fessions of  his  Majesty's  present  advisers. 
When  the  nation  beheld  all  the  political 
principles  of  a  great  and  powerful  party 
suddenly  abandoned — when  it  heard  them 
adopting,  with  two  exceptions,  those 
measures  which  were  the  leading  features 
of  the  policy  of  the  late  Administration,  so 
unceremoniously  dismissed — what  could  it 
think  but  that  their  conduct  was  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  great  principles  of  Reform, 
unwillingly  wrung  from  the  lips  of  its  ad- 
versaries— a  cloak  adopted  to  suit  the 
exigences  of  the  time,  and  which,  when 
they  should  once  have  established  them- 
selves in  power,  might  as  speedily  be 
thrown  off.  He  did  think,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  believed  to  be  the  sincere 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill 
itself  would  not  be  safe,  should  his  party 
be  enabled  to  establish  themselves  in 
power.  An  appeal  had  lately  been  made 
to  the  people,  and  in  no  portion  of  the 
empire  had  it  been  more  nobly  responded 
to  than  in  Scotland.  The  people  of  that 
country  had  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
two  to  one  of  their  Representatives,  de> 
dared  that  they  would  not  place  their 
liberties  at  the  feet  of  a  party,  the  fruita 


of  whose  long  system  of  misgovemment 
had  been  extravagance,  and  debt,  and 
augmented  taxation  ;  the  encouragement 
of  despotic  governments  abroad,  and  the 
suppression  of  public  liberty  at  home. 
That  majority  would  have  been  yet 
greater,  but  for  the  use  of  intimidation 
practised  by  the  rich  and  powerful  against 
the  weak ;  but  for  the  use  of  means  which 
tended  to  corrupt  the  principles,  and  de- 
grade the  moral  bearing  of  the  people. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  in  his  powerful 
and  eloquent  address,  had  stated  that  he 
had,  during  the  last  two  Sessions,  adopted 
the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  sup- 
ported the  Government  by  whom  that  Bill 
had  been  carried.  In  support  of  his  po- 
sition, he  had  referred  to  various  measures 
in  which  he  had  given  his  vote,  or  ex- 
pressed his  opinion.  It  did  so  chance, 
that  in  every  one  of  these,  from  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  which  threw  its  dark  shade 
over  the  first  transactions  of  the  Reformed 
Parliament,  down  to  the  refusal  to  admit 
the  Dissenters  to  a  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  English  Universities,  every 
one  of  these  votes  had  been  against,  not 
one  in  favour  of,  the  popular  cause.  If 
taxes  were  to  be  repealed  or  commuted 
for  the  relief  of  the  productive  classes, 
that  repeal  or  commutation  was  opposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  If  pensions 
or  sinecures  were  to  be  abolished,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  party  threw 
over  them  the  shield  of  their  eloquent  de- 
fence. But  when  the  rod  of  power  and 
coercion  was  held  over  an  unhappy  and 
misgoverned  people,  their  arms  were 
stretched  out  to  give  vigour  to  the  blow. 
On  whatever  party,  therefore,  these  ap- 
peals might  have  effect,  he  was  certain 
they  must  fall  dead  on  his  ears  and  those 
of  the  hon.  and  liberal  Members  with 
whom  it  was  his  pride  to  have  acted ;  and 
he  felt  they  could  be  accused  of  no  incon- 
sistency in  refusing  all  confidence  to  his 
Majesty's  present  advisers.  One  word 
more  on  that  paragraph  in  the  Speech 
which  refers  especially  to  Scotland.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  present 
Ministers  were  unpopular  in  that  country 
before,  this  part  of  the  Speech  would 
render  them  doubly  so.  The  people  of 
Scotland  were  far  too  intelligent  to  be 
deluded  by  the  pretext  of  giving  religious 
instruction  to  the  poor.  This  was  not  the 
object  of  the  proposition  in  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  however  artfully  worded  that 
Speech  might  be.    The  real  object  was  to 
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degrade,  to  treat  as  nothing,  the  large 
and  influential  body  of  the  DissenterSy 
and  to  augment  the  power,  the  wealth, 
and  the  influence  of  the  dominant  Church. 
He  presumed  it  was  intended  to  build 
more  Churches,  and  to  endow  more  mi- 
nisters. But  would  it  not  be  better, 
in  the  first  place,  to  fill  those  edifices 
in  which,  from  the  insufliciency  of  mi. 
nisters,  or  the  unpopular  mode  of  their 
appointment,  they  were  now  preaching  to 
empty  seats  ?  He  would  refer  to  the  case 
of  Edinburgh ;  in  which  a  cry  was  now 
raised  that  ^vq  more  Churches  must  be 
built,  while  it  was  a  fact,  to  which  he 
challenged  contradiction,  that  there  were 
between  5,000  and  6,000  seats  in  the 
city  Churches  of  the  Establishment  un- 
occupied. The  fact  was,  that  the  Dis- 
senters were  the  religious  instructors  of 
the  poor,  and  in  that  city  the  Dissenting 
places  of  worship  were  full,  while  many 
of  the  Churches  were  comparatively  neg- 
lected. Let  English  Members  be  on  their 
guard.  Though  this  part  of  the  Speech 
referred  apparently  to  Scotland  alone,  it 
affected  also  them  and  their  constituents. 
Were  they  prepared  to  grant  a  sum  of 
money,  whether  that  was  to  come  from  a 
direct  draft  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or 
out  of  what  were  termed  unappropriated 
tiends,  at  all  events  from  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  this  House,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  influence  of  one  particular 
sect  in  Scotland,  without  tending  in  any 
degree  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  re- 
ligion ?  Were  they  prepared  for  the  pre- 
cedent which  would  thus  be  afforded  for 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  Established 
Episcopd  Church  of  England,  an  inten- 
tion of  which  significant  hints  had  already 
appeared  in  certain  quarters,  and  a  pre- 
text for  which  would  not  long  escape  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Church  Commissioners  who 
bad  recently  been  appointed  ?  He  held 
that,  by  altering  the  mode  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers,  by  the  entire  and  final 
abolition  of  patronage,  and  the  bringing 
into  the  service  men  who  should  be  iden- 
tified with  the  feelings  of  their  flocks, 
more  good  would  result  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  the  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, than  by  building  more  Churches, 
while  the  present  edifices  were  untenanted. 
He  ofa^ted  to  this  proposition,  both  as 
regarded  its  immediate  results,  and  the 
dangeroos  precedent  which  might  be  drawn 
from  it,  and  this  formed  an  additional 
i««K»  for  bii  ()ppoiiiig  tb^  AddseM* 


Major  Cuwmng  Bruce  assured  tbe 
House  be  would  not  haye  trespassed  opoo 
their  attention,  had  it  not  been  ibr  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  and 
he  should  only  occupy  their  attention  for 
a  few  minutes*  The  hon.  Member  had 
commenced  by  stating  that  a  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  averse 
to  a  change  in  the  Councils  of  his  Ma* 
jesty,  and  that  the  opinion  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
adverse  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtaining  that 
fair  trial  which  he  sought  for.  Now,  he 
had  much  reliance  upon  the  intellig^C 
people  of  Scotland ;  they  acknowledged 
the  integrity  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
and  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  and  they^ 
were,  he  asserted,  prepared  to  give  hkn 
that  fair  trial.  The  hon.  Member  was 
justified  in  his  opinion  to  a  certain  degree^ 
by  the  returns  made  to  that  House.  But 
it  was  onlv  fair  to  say,  and  he  was  sure 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  deny  the 
justice  of  the  observation,  that  in  Scot- 
land, as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion.  What  should  be  the 
observation  made  with  respect  to  the 
towns  in  Scotland  ?  He  was  ready  to 
grant  that  a  proportion  of  them  was 
against  the  change ;  but  as-  the  Member 
for  Southwark  had  introduced  a  curious 
and  a  new  definition  in  political  economy, 
"  the  holders  of  large  masses  of  property*' 
sanctioned  the  change.  He  appealed  to 
Edinburgh,  to  Glasgow,  and  to  those 
other  places  where  it  was  well  known  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  citizens  possessing 
property  recognised  with  satisfaction  the 
late  change.  But,  if  it  was  the  case,  that 
large  aggregate  numbers  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  change  in  the  towns,  what,  he 
would  ask,  occurred  in  the  counties  of 
Scotland,  where  it  was  said  a  great  ma- 
jority were  favourable  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  late  Administration,  or  rather 
to  the  late  Administration  itself.  With 
regard  to  the  county  of  Haddington,  the 
Member  for  which  had  spoken  upon  thefirst 
night,  he  would  observe  that  that  hon. 
Member  had  been  returned  by  a  very  narrow 
majority.  What,  then,  was  the  case  with 
the  great  county  of  Perth.  There  it  could 
not,  at  least,  be  contended  but  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  constituency  expressed 
an  opinion  favourable  to  a  Member  of  the 
present  Administration.  What  was  the 
case  with  Inverness,  with  which  he  bad 
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ed ;  why  hk  riglit  hon.  Friend  who  repre- 
sented that  couQty,  was  returned  by  a 
bare  majority  of  seven.  And  it  was  well 
known  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  that  there 
were  walking  about  the  streets  a  greater 
number  of  persons  who  professed  Conser- 
vative principles,  than  was  requisite  to 
turn  the  scale  against  him,  and  who  pro- 
fessed the  principles  of  those  now  in  office, 
and  who  would  have  voted  against  him^  had 
they  not  been  deterred  from  coming  for- 
ward [CVies  of  "  No  r].  He  knew  the  hct 
to  be  so ;  he  could  give  the  numbers  and 
the  names ;  and  he  said,  without  the  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  had  those  persons 
who  professed  Conservative  principles  re- 
corded their  votes  according  to  their 
known  sentiments,  had  the^  not  believed 
that  the  result  would  be  difiereot  from  the 
voting  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  county, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  not  have  been 
at  theheadof  thepolL  [Criesqf''  Oh.ohr] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  cry  <'  Oh  1"  but  he 
assnred  them,  on  his  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man, that  this  was  the  fact.  What  was 
the  case  with  the  county  of  Ross  ?  Was 
the  majority  there  so  very  great,  as  to  en- 
title any  man  to  say  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  country  was  in  &vour  of  the 
late,  and  against  the  present  Ministry? 
Why,  the  fact  was,  that  a  miyonty  oi  the 
constituency,  he  meant  the  Landed  con- 
stituency, were  against  the  present  Mem- 
ber, and  his  return  was  secured  by  the 
votes  of  certain  10/.  householderfi.  He 
had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  those 
electors  gave  to  the  present  Member  the 
moat  independent  support;  but  he  had 
also  ito  doubt  but  that  support  was  given 
fiom  a  knowledge  of  the  p^'sonal  cha- 
racter of  the  boo.  Member,  and  not  on  ac- 
coant  of  his  political  opink)Bs.  But  let 
them  look  to  the  result  of  the  elections  in 
other  Scotch  coaaties*  Was  the  metro- 
politan county  of  Scotland  to  count  for 
aiothing,  and  its  veturn  of  a  Member  ia- 
voaraUs  to  the  pieseat  Ministry  ?  Was 
the  opinion  of  the  intelUgeat  and  aoanu- 
lactnring  constituency  of  Stirling,  to  count 
as  nothing?  nor  the  returns  of  Rox- 
burgh ?  nor  those  from  the  Orkney  and 
Sh^aad  islands  ?  were  they  all  to  count 
as  nodiittg  ?  With  those  faots  before  them 
they  might  perceive  that  there  was  but  a 
oam>w  majority  for  those  returned  favour- 
able to  the  late  Ministry ;  they  might  p^- 
ceive,  too,  from  those  facts,  that  in  Scot- 
land there  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
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lieved,  he  could  assure  the  House  of  this, 
that  there  was  in  Scotland  a  gradual  and 
a  growing  conviction,  that  Government 
could  only  be  carried  on  upon  one  prin- 
ciple, whether  it  was  Whig  or  Tory  (and  he 
cared  not  which,  for  he  could  attach  no 
importance  to  words  of  which  it  was 
difficult  now  to  understand  the  meaning) ; 
but  this  he  was  certain  of,  that  tlie  opinion 
was  increasing,  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  could  not  be  safely  or  bene- 
ficially conducted  but  upon  those  Conser* 
vative  principles  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  developed  to  that  House,  and 
which  corroborated  the  gracious  Speech 
of  his  Majesty.  So  much  then  for  that 
unanimity  in  Scotland,  which  had  been 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
spoken  last,  and  who  went  on  to  take  ea- 
ception  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Address;  and 
for  which  paragraph  he  was  bound  to 
offer  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  because  they  had 
thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  advise  the 
introduction  of  that  clause  into  his  Ma- 
jesty's Speech,  That  clause  went  to  pro- 
vide the  more  effectual  communication  of 
religious  instruction  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church  in  Scotland  to  the 
poorer  classes.  He  was  well  convinced, 
that  that  paragraph,  which  showed  such  a 
regard  for  the  interests  of  his  country, 
would  be  received  and  hailed  there  with 
satisfaction.  He  did  not  speak  upon  this 
subject  without  having  a  deep  knowledge 
of  it ;  because,  in  one  of  the  districts  of 
tbe  town  of  Inverness,  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  representing,  there  was  no 
Church  save  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral, in  which  to  have  religions  worship. 
A  subscription  had  been  actually  entered 
into  for  additional  places  of  worship  in 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church. 
Those  subscriptions  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  end  proposed,  and  one  of  his 
instructions  from  his  constituents  to  the 
last  Parliament  was  to  endeavour  to  in- 
duce the  last  Ministry,  as  it  was  to  endea- 
vour to  induce  the  present,  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  object  in  view.  He  hailed  that 
declaration  as  required  by  the  necessity  of 
tbe  case — he  hailed  it  also  on  account  of 
the  principle  which  itTecog;niaBed — namely, 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
community  as  considered  in  reforeooe  to 
the  interests  of  true  religion.  He  had 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  to  which 
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that  side  of  the  House  taunted  as  having 
no  common  point  of  Union,  no  more  in  fact 
than  those  opposed  to  them.  That  was 
not  the  case  with  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House.  There  was  one  principle 
which  united  them* — it  was  a  sound  Con- 
servative principle ;  it  was  a  determination 
to  maintain  the  connexion  between  Church 
and  State — to  maintain  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment  in  this  country,  by 
which  they  conceived  the  real  interests  of 
true  religion  could  be  best  promoted.  If 
they  looked  to  religion  as  merely  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  time,  and  con- 
nected with  mere  morality — if  they  looked 
to  it  only  as  an  aid  to  the  civil  Government 
of  the  country,  and  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  society — if  they  looked  to  it  with  no 
other  considerations  than  these,  and  he 
had  others  beyond  them — if  they  looked 
to*it  as  that  on  which  all  the  interests  of 
man  in  this  world  and  in  the  next  were  so 
deeply  involved,  then  he  and  they  must 
hail  tne  resolution  and  the  disposition  to 
forward  religion  indicated  in  the  Speech 
of  his  Majesty.  But  when  they  considered 
that  religion  not  only  secured  the  liberty 
of  man  in  this  world — when  they  looked  to 
it  as  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all ;  that  it  secured  to  the  poor  man 
the  fruits  of  his  industry — to  the  rich  his 
accumulated  wealth^to  the  nobleman,  the 
permanency  of  his  honours — and  to  prin- 
ces the  stability  of  their  thrones;  when 
they  looked  at  it  in  this  light  then  they 
must  hail  with  gratification  and  satisfac- 
tion the  Speech  of  his  Majesty,  which  as- 
sured them  that  the  interests  of  the  true 
•Protestant  religion  would  occupy  the 
serious  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. This,  then,  was  their  main  point  of 
Union — this  was  their  Conservative  prin- 
ciple; it  was  not  like  the  rope  of  sand  by 
which  they  were  opposed.  It  was  not  like 
that  which  upon  the  slightest  shock  fell  to 
pieces.  His  Majesty's  Speech,  which  re- 
cognized such  a  principle  of  Union, 
would  secure  from  him,  if  there  was  no. 
thing  else,  his  cordial  vote  in  support  of 
the  Address. 

Mr.Fox  Mau/e would  have  wishedtohave 
had  some  experience  in  that  House  before 
he  addressed  it ;  and  he  should  not  so  soon 
have  offered  himself  to  its  notice,  but  for 
one  or  two  points  touched  upon,  and  in 
direct  personal  allusion  made  to  himself  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down. 
The  funeral  oration  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced o?er  the  old  system  of  voting,  as 


it  existed  in  Scotland,  and  the  very  able 
philippic  which  had  been  indulged  in 
against  the  new  system,  induced  hua  to 
reply  to  those  remarks.  He  offered  him- 
self to  the  notice  of  the  House,  as  the  Re- 
presentative of  a  very  lai^  constitueDcy, 
and,  in  deference  to  that  portion  of  the 
constituency  by  whom  he  had  been  re- 
turned, and  which  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  as  belonging  to  that  class 
who  had  received  their  franchise  under  the 
Reform  Bill.  It  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  borough  of  Inverness, 
that  a  majority  of  the  wealth  of  Scotland 
regarded  the  assumption  of  power  by  the 
present  Ministry  with  satisfaction — he 
thought  that  was  what  the  hon.  Member 
said — that  a  majority  of  the  wealth  of 
Scotland  did  not  regret  to  see  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Administration  dismissed. 

Major  Bruce  observed,  that  what  he 
had,  he  believed,  said,  was,  that  while  a 
proportion  of  the  Members  in  Scotland 
were  favourable  to  the  late  Administration, 
he  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  was  favourable  to  the 
present  Administration. 

Mr.  Maule  believed  that  there  was  not 
only  a  majority  of  Members,  but  there  was 
a  majority  of  the  property  in  the  towns  in 
favour  of  the  Melbourne  Administration. 
Now,  before  he  would  go  further,  he  would 
put  the  case  of  the  hon.   Member  for 
Inverness,  and  on  referring  to  his  own 
election,  it  would  be  found  that  very  nearly 
throughout  that  borough,  which  had  done 
him  the  honour  of  returning  him,  property, 
as  it  existed  there,  showed  no  such  feeling 
as  the  hon.  Member  himself  ascribed  to  it. 
He  found  that  constituency  so  much  di- 
vided that  the  hon.  Member  sat  in  that 
House  by  a  mere  majority  of  four.     But 
let  them  look  to  the  whole  of  the  boroughs 
of  Scotland,  and  he  might  safely  say,  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  the  only  borough 
Representative  in  Scotland,  who  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.     Surely  from 
that  hon.  Member's  own  case,  taken  with 
all  the  other  boroughs  in  Scotland,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
perty in  those  other  boroughs  was  favour- 
able to  the  late  Administration — with  re- 
gard to  the  counties  in  Scotland,  in  some  in- 
stances, he  was  airaxi  that  the  constituency 
were  obliged  to  follow  their  conscientious 
f(|plings  at  the  risk  of  their  temporal  in- 
terests.   And  the  countv  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  he  would  say, 
confirmed  this  obserration,  for  Ihe  landed 
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property  ot  Perth  were  certaioly  adverse 
to  his  standing.     But  what  a  credit  was  it 
to    that   constituency — what  merit  had 
they,  who,  without  any  consideration  for 
their  own  especial  advantages,  when  they 
could  not  find  in  their  own  county  one  to 
represent  their  interests,  they  had  referred 
to  him,  and  returned  him  freely?     He 
denied  in  toto,  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  favourable  to  the 
present  Government.    With  respect  to  the 
observations  made  regarding  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  hon.  Members  call- 
ing for  earnest  attention  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  would  make  but  one  obser- 
vation, which  was  that,  before  they  gave 
any  grant  to  aid  a  particular  creed,  they 
should  first  fill  the  churches  they  had, 
and  then  talk  of  building  others.    He 
certainly  could  see  no  necessity,  till  they 
filled  the  churches  they  had  already  in 
existence,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a 
grant  to  erect  more.     He  should  not  now 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  further, 
but,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  placed  in 
that  House,  he  could  not  but  say  that  he  had 
no  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Government, 
and  should  honestly  oppose  them  upon  the 
present  occasion.     Would  Gentlemen  say 
that  in  doing  so  he  was  giving  a  factious 
opposition  ?    As  far  as  he  understood  the 
nature  of ''  a  factious  opposition,"  it  was 
vexatiously  plaguing  Ministers,  day  after 
day  upon  every  trifling  question.     In  this 
case  he  would  say  it  was  no  such  thing ; 
it  was  a  great  political  question — it  was  a 
question  to  the  decision  of  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  looked  with  anxious 
eyes,  it  was  a  question  by  which  (though 
he  trusted  the  Amendment  would  be  car- 
ried), if  they  voted  against  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Yorkshire, 
they  would  be  stamped  in  the  public  eye 
as  not  worthy  of  the  character  of  Re< 
formers,  but  as  opposed  to  all  constitu- 
tional amendment     With  respect  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  late  Government,  the 
single  circumstance  of  Lord  Althorp  being 
removed  from  the  House  of  Commons  was 
stated  to  be  the  cause  of  it     Could  they 
believe  that  to  be  the  real  fact?     Could 
they  believe  that,  because  a  man  much  re- 
spected had  died  in  the  fulness  of  years, 
and  his  son  stood  in  his  place,  that  was  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  British  House  of 
Commons  was  to  be  set  abroad,  like  a 
fiock  of  sheep  that  had  lost  its  leader? 
The  House  of  Commons  was  not  then 


sitting,  and  it  ought  not  then  to  have  been 
disturbed.  Lord  Al thorp's  services  werie 
not  lost  to  the  Government ;  that  Govern* 
ment,  too,  could  have  gone  on  even  had 
Lord  Althorp's  services  been  lost  to  the 
Cabinet,  as  they  were  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Melbourne  was  prepared 
to  go  on  with  the  business  of  the  country, 
even  without  Lord  Althorp's  valuable  as- 
sistance, and  therefore  the  removal  of 
Lord  Althorp  from  his  situation  was  not 
the  real  reason  why  the  Government  was 
dismissed  and  the  Parliament  dissolved. 
Whatever  were  the  real  reasons,  they  knew 
nothing  of  them  as  yet,  but  he  humbly 
conceived  that  there  were  two  points  yet 
to  be  cleared  up,  and  these  were — first, 
how  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  came 
into  the  seats  in  which  they  now  sat;  and 
next,  what  they  meant  to  do  now  that  they 
were  there?  How  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
came  there  was  not,  as  yet  recorded  in 
history ;  and  what  they  mean  to  do,  or 
what  to  concede,  was  also  wrapped  up  in 
the  veil  of  obscurity.  He  should  vote  for 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Maclean  fully  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  it 
was  becoming  in  a  young  Member  of  that 
House  to  sit  and  acquire  some  little  expe* 
rience  before  he  presented  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House;  but  he  would 
say,  that  he  was  placed  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition, because  he  either  must  affirm  that 
the  Address  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  responded  to  the  views  which 
had  been  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister ; 
or  he  must  concede  to  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Yorkshire,  that  the  Ad- 
dress which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  up  to 
his  Majesty,  was  so  vague  and  so  inde- 
finite, as  not  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons.  Now  he 
begged  to  say  that  he  was  standing  in  the 
situation  of  a  new  Member  of  that  House, 
listening  with  diligence  to  the  arguments 
upon  both  sides,  and  he  was  unable  to 
extract  from  the  Gentlemen  opposed  to 
him  upon  this  occasion  any  single  reason 
why  he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  stated 
that  he  considered  the  Address  as  inde- 
cisive and  indefinite,  and  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  first  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  not  a  satisfactory .  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Ministry  were  about  to  act.  How, 
he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord,  did  that 
declaration  tally    with  what   they   bad 
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httrd  the  evening  before  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  South\vark,  who  said,  that 
in  bis  lifetimei  and  in  the  coarse  of  his 
Parliamentary  experience,  he  had  never 
met  so  clear  and  so  definite  an  exposition 
of  principles,  as  that  which  had  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  Bnt  in 
what  way  was  he,  a  new  Member  of  that 
House,  to  form  his  opinions,  amidst  so 
much  contradiction  on  the  other  side,  if 
he  thought  as  he  did,  that  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  opinions  delirered  by 
him  to  his  constituents  at  Tamworth,  and 
which  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
a  portion  of  Lancashire,  said  embodied 
M  sound,  good,  old,  constitutional  Whig 
doctrines."  The  noble  Lord  then  acknow- 
ledged these  doctrines  as  pure  old  Whig 
doctrines,  and  he,  consequently,  must 
concede  that  the  explanation  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  intended  to  act. 
He  would  take  the  liberty  for  one  moment 
of  addressing  himself  to  the  language  of 
the  Amendment.  The  Amendment  ap- 
peared to  him  to  pledge  the  House  to  this : 
»*-Uiat,  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
there  had  been  an  interruption  given  to 
thoseprinciplesof  reformation,  upon  which 
the  great  Act  itself  had  been  framed.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  somewhat  inconsistent  in 
argument  to  say  that  the  late  House  of 
Commons  was  so  popular— that  it  was  a 
House  of  Commons  acting  so  manifestly  on 
Reforming  principles,  and  that  those  prin- 
ciples were  so  broad  cast  (if  he  might  use 
the  term)  in  this  country — it  was,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  inconsistent  in  any  man  to 
argue,  that  if  the  spirit  of  Reform  was  so 
deeply  fixed  throughout  the  country.  Re- 
form could  run  the  slightest  risk  from  a 
dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament.  If 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  anxious  to  achieve 
measures  calculated  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Reform,  it  would  be  surely  be  best 
effected  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament! 
If  they  wish  to  scatter  more  widely  those 
doctrines  and  opinions  in  which  they  prided 
themselves,  where  could  they  have  such 
an  opportunity  of  disseminating  them  as 
when  they  addressed  their  respective  con- 
stituencies ujMn  the  occasion  of  an  elec- 
tion ?  Therefore,  upon  that  point  alone, 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  Amendment. 
He  would  not  believe  that  any  danger 
would  arise  to  the  true  Constitutional  doc- 
trines of  Reform,  which  were  those  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  bis  side  of  the  House, 


meant  to  act  upon,  from  an  appeal  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  But  it  had 
been  asked  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hoase, 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  jnst  sat 
down,  by  what  mystery  it  was  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  found  themselves  in 
the   position  which  they  at   present  oc- 
cupied ?     He  would  answer— by  no  mys- 
tery at  all,  but  by  the  simpiesi  course  of 
things  which  could  be  brought  to  the  con* 
ception  of  the  humblest  individual.  What 
was  the  language  of  Lord  Melbourne  when 
he   accepted  the  Seals  of  office  in  the 
House  of  Lords?    Why,  that  he  felt  so 
deeply  the  great  assistanoe  which  he  de- 
rived from  Lord  Althorp — that  the  co-ope- 
ration of  that  noble  Lord  was  so  virtually 
essential  to  the  Government  which  he  was 
about  to  undertake — that  he  declared  he 
would  not,  on  any  consideration,  accept  the 
Seals  of  office  without  the  assistance  of  that 
noble  Lord.    What  had  been  the  language 
of  Earl  Grey  when  he  resigned  office?  He 
(the  hon.  Gentleman)  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  the  declaration,  which  he 
made,  that  he  could  no  longer  go  on  with 
the  Government  of  the  country,  when  he 
had  been  deprived  of  what  the  noble  Baii 
emphatically  called  ^*  his  right  arm  T'    If, 
then,   Earl  Grey   considered  the   noble 
Lord  his  ''right  arm,"  that  noble  Lord 
having,  since  Lord  Melbourne's   taking 
the  Government,  been  transferred  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament— -if  Earl  Grey 
considered  Lord  Althorp  in  this  light  at 
a  time  when  his  Administration  had  not 
suffered  from  various  secessions,  and  when 
it  was  in  its  integrity,  what  became  of 
the  "  mystery"  in  reference  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  occupying  their  present 
position?      Might  not  the  secession  of 
Lord  Stanley  and  of  other  persons  in  the 
Ministry,    accompanied    by   Lord    MeU 
bourne's  declaration  when  Lord  Althorp 
was  abstracted  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, have  given  his  Majesty  reason  to 
think  that  such  a  Ministry  could  not  go 
on.     Should  his  Majesty  have  said  *'  I  am 
willing  to  embark  my  fortunes  in  the 
wreck  of  your  Administration ; ''  or  might 
he  not  have  said,  '*  i  must  again  appeal 
to  my  people,  since  the  loss  you  have  sus- 
tained is  so   great   as    you    yonrseives 
acknowledge  it  to  be.    He  must  own  that 
he  had  been  yesterday  very  much  astonish** 
ed  at  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.    That 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated  that 
from  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  Honse  there 
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bad  be^n  heaped  upon  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Laficasbire^  such  profuse 
and  lavish  flattery » as  almost  to  disgust 
him.  He  remembered  with  what  peculiar 
emphasis  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
addressed  the  noble  Lord,  and  from  the 
appearance  and  demeanour  of  that  hon. 
Member,  he  perceived  how  deeply  he  felt 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet  pourtrayed  in 
the  fiction  which  he  quotea.  But,  why, 
when  he  addressed  the  noble  Lord,  and 
stated  that  from  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  that  he,  the  noble  Lord,  had 
been  so  profusely  flattered^  as  to  shock 
him  with  its  indecency ;  why  did  he  con- 
clude by  so  copious  an  effusion  of  flattery 
at  to  make  the  House  suppose,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  felt  no  sin- 
cere aversion  to  prolong  the  strain  he  so 
loudly  deprecated.  It  was  clear  that  noble 
Lord  had  perceived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  the  strangest  elements  in  com- 
bination. He  saw  there  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men,  with  the  most  extraordinary 
opinions  coalescing,  and  doubtless  had 
been  touched  by  that  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous which  bad  affected  the  Roman  poet 
when  he  exelaimed-— 

''Humano  caplti  cervioem  pietor  eqninam 
Jimgrere  si  velit,*  et  varias  indticere  plninas 
Undtque  collatis  roembrii,  ut  turpi  ter  strum 
Desioat  in  piscem  mulier  formosasu peine ; 
Spectatum  admiissi  nsum  teneatis,  amici?" 

No  doubt  they  all  adored  the  **  mulier 
formosa  superne,"  but  was  there  one  who 
did  not  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the 
"  disgusting  tail."  There  was  a  limit  or 
licence  which  was  occasionally  surpassed, 
a  licence  allowed  to  poets  as  well  as 
painters,  but  surely  no  latitude  was  admis- 
sible for  the  formation  of  such  a  coalition 
as  that  which  the  great  author  had  so 
happily  pourtrayed — 

"  Sed  non  at  placidis  coennt  immitia,  non  nt 
SerpcDtes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribui  agni." 

He  could  only  say,  in  returning  to  the  de- 
claration which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  made  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
meant  to  act,  that  he  would  give  him  a 
fair  and  honest  trial.  He  had  made  this 
declaration  before,  and  he  made  it  again 
because  he  was  of  opinion,  and  he  knew 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
declaration  of  those  constitutional  writers, 
whom  Gentlemen  of  the  opposite  side 
reverenced  deeply  and  deservedly  that  the 
dignity  as  well  as  the  utility  of  that  House 
would  be  best  preserved  by  preventing  it 
from  becoming  an  aristocratic  senate  on 


the  one  hand,  or  a  democratical  assembly 
on  the  other.  Such  a  House  he  hoped 
they  had  obtained^  under  whose  protect- 
ing influence  the  liberties  of  the  people 
would  ever  be  found  undiminished  in 
their  integrity,  and  co-operating  and  con- 
genial in  the  undoubted  privileges  of  the 
Peerage,  and  the  undisputed  prerogative 
of  the  Monarch. 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart ;— I  am  anxious  to 
notice  an  observation  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  the  Member  for  Stamford, 
and  I  am  much  surprised  that  it  has  not 
been  animadverted  upon  by  any  hon. 
Gentleman  on  this  side*  of  the  House. 
Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Mi- 
nistry ;  various  opinions  have  been  set  forth 
with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Administration  ;  but  such  a  decla- 
ration as  that  which  has  emanated  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  I  did  not 
think  any  person,  either  in  this  House  or 
in  any  assembly  in  the  country,  would  have 
had  what  I  must  call  the  assurance  to 
pronounce.  The  declaration  made  by 
that  hon.  Gentleman  was,  in  substance,  an 
insult  to  the  late  Parliament,  or  at  least  to 
the  majority  of  the  late  Parliament — it 
was  an  insult  to  the  majority,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be,  of  the  present  Pterliament-^nd 
it  was  an  insult  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation.  The  hon.  Gentleman  deli- 
vered it  as  his  opinion  that  no  honest  man 
did,  in  his  heart,  approve  of  the  Melbourne 
Administration.  I  have  only  to  appeal  to 
the  country  at  large  whether  they  agree 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman?  I,  for  one, 
claim  for  myself  the  character  and  feel- 
ings of  an  honest  man — as  such  I  stand 
here;  and  I  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman— I 
tell  the  House — and  I  tell  the  country, 
that  I  did  approve  of  the  Melbourne  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  I  deeply  regret  the 
dismissal  of  that  Administration.  More- 
over, I  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  in 
this  opinion  and  in  these  sentiments  I  am 
joined  by  the  majority  of  this  House.  I 
have  said  thus  much.  Sir,  because  I  could 
not  forbear  noticing  the  wonderful  decla- 
ration of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I  shall  now 
apply  myself  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  feel 
some  embarrassment  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  join 
in  any  factious  vote.  I  have  no  wish  to 
give  to  the  present  Administration  any 
factious  opposition.  That  declaration  I 
have  already  made  to  my  constituents  on 
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the  hnstiDgs— tbat  declaration  they  were 
pleased  with|  and  they  approved  of  it.  It 
is  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to  me  as  to  who 
are  the  men  to  rule  this  country,  provided 
the  measures  to  be  propounded  by  them 
are  such  as  I  can  approve  of,  and  which 
should  justify  the  fair  expectations  of  the 
country  at  large.  But  i  confess,  Sir,  that 
I  cannot  concur  in  the  Address  proposed, 
because  the  Speech  which  we  have  heard 
from  the  Throne  does  not  give  me  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  is  one  which  ought  not  to  sa- 
tisfy the  House.  There  are  in  it,  certainly, 
many  things  which  I  am  glad  to  hear — 
there  are  many  portions  of  it  of  which  I 
approve.  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the 
attention  of  the  Government  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, which,  I  think,  has  hitherto  been  too 
much  neglected.  I  say  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  some  measures  were  in  contemplation 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  this  most  im- 
portant interest.  It  afforded  me  pleasure 
to  hear  that  a  measure  was  in  contempla- 
tion intended  for  the  relief  of  the  Dissen- 
ters to  a  certain  extent ;  and  I  heard  it 
with  still  more  satisfaction  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  that  the  measure  al- 
luded to  in  his  Majesty's  Speech  was  not 
the  only  one  intended  to  be  proposed.  If, 
Sir,  I  find  fault  with  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  it  is  not  so  much  for  what  it  says, 
as  for  what  it  has  omitted  ;  and  certainly 
I  do  consider  that  with  its  omissions,  the 
Speech  is  one  which  this  House  cannot  be 
pleased  with,  but  that  it  must  regard  it 
with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction.  If,  Sir, 
I  have  not  been  satisfied  on  hearing  his 
Majesty's  Speech,  the  declarations  which 
have  been  made  by  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, and  their  supporters,  have  not  been 
of  a  nature  to  remove  that  impression. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  has  excused  himself  from 
giving  any  pledge  to  any  measure  with  re- 
gard to  Municipal  Reforms,  by  stating  that 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations was  not  yet  laid  before  the 
House.  This  method  of  excusing  himself 
certainly  appears  very  plausible.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  says,  **  Let  us  wait  till  we 
have  further  information  ; — let  us  see 
what  the  contents  of  the  Report  are ; — and 
then  let  us  decide  upon  what  are  to  be 
adopted  measures.*'  If  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  said  something  with  reference  to 
another  Commission  of  no  importance — if 
the  Speech  had  alluded  to  the  Commis- 


sion appointed  to  inquire  into  the  reve- 
nues and  state  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  spoke  of  the  other  Com* 
mission — I  would  have  voted  against  the 
Address.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  took 
great  credit  to  himself  for  every  thing.  He 
came  forward  to  say  that  he  took  upon 
himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  assum- 
ing the  Government  of  the  country,  and 
then  stated  the  measures  which  he  intend- 
ed to  introduce.     Some  hon.  Gentlemen, 
however,  have  said  that  he  was  not  suffici- 
ently explicit — that  they  did  not  know 
what  line  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tended to  pursue,  or  what  measures   be 
would  introduce.    But  if  any  man  eater- 
tain  a  doubt  as  to  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  means  to  do,  can  any  one  man 
doubt  what  he  does  not  mean  to  do  ?    He 
has  stated,  in  point  of  fact,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  revenues  and  state  of 
the  Irish  Church — that,  whatever    may 
appear  to  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
of  that  Church — whatever  may  be  the 
numbers   of  those   for    whom   those  re- 
venues are    intended   to   be   applied — 
however  disproportionately,  even  though 
they  be  ten   times  or  a  hundred  times 
larger  than  can  possibly  be  required: — 
still,  that  he  is  determined  not  to  apply 
this  Ecclesiastical  property  to  any  other 
but  Ecclesiastical  purposes.      Do  I  find 
fault  with  this  declaration  ?     Not  at  all, 
because,  knowing  the  opinions  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  holds  on  this  subject, 
I  think  it  was  at  least  manly  and  candid 
on  his  part  to  state  them.     But  with  the 
opinions  I  hold  I  cannot  support  him; 
and  I  think  that  those  opinions  which  I 
entertain  should  be  those  of  the  majority  of 
the  House,  and  that  they  will  not  support 
him.     I  cannot  think  that  any  Govern- 
ment acting  upon  the  principles  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ought  to  stand ;   and, 
therefore,  I  oppose  the  present  Adminis- 
tration.   I  hope  that  no  hon.  Gentleman 
on  earth  will  imagine  that  I  am  not  ani- 
mated by  a  due  and  proper  regard  and 
reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  in  which  I  was  brought 
up.     I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  attachment 
to  that  Church,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  best  method  of  disseminating  the 
doctrines  of  any   Chuch   is  to  have  its 
coffers  full ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  its 
riches,  so  are  its  doctrines  propagated.   I 
rather  think.  Sir,  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
will  investigate  the  state  of  the  Establish- 
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ment  in  Ireland,  they  ivill  find  that  the 
Protestant  Church  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  proselytes.  There  is  another  topic 
in  the  Speech  upon  which  some  remarks 
were  made  by  the  supporters  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  to  which,  perhaps,  no 
person  would  have  adverted  except  *  in 
terms  of  approval.  But  it  seems  they 
find  that  his  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
the  most  friendly  assurances  from  Foreign 
Powers.  This  is  what  was  heard  with 
great  pleasure ;  but  with  no  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  whatever  have  I  heard  the 
supporters  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  increased 
degree  of  confidence  evinced  by  the  des- 
potic Powers  of  Europe !  Who,  Sir,  are 
the  persons  who  felt  this  increased  degree 
of  confidence  towards  our  Government  ? 
I  consider  that  they  are  the  despotic  rulers 
of  Austria,  of  Russia.,  and  of  Prussia. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  deprecated  the 
course  which  is  sometimes  pursued  in  this 
House  of  loading  with  personal  obloquy 
and  strong  vituperation  the  persons  who 
possess  power  in  despotic  Governments. 
I  join  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  thinking 
such  a  course  indecent  and  indecorous, 
and  as  tending  to  injure  the  cause  which 
is  meant  to  be  advanced.  Sir,  I  have 
never  adopted  that  course;  but  I  de- 
nounce the  public  acts  of  those  Powers ! 
Can  I  consider  the  increased  confidence 
of  those  men  as  matter  for  congratulation 
whose  policy  has  been  at  all  times  to  crush 
the  very  name  of  liberty,  wherever  she  has 
dared  to  raise  her  head?  When  I  re- 
collect the  conduct  of  one  of  these  Go- 
vernments lately,  at  Frankfort — and  more 
recently  in  Switzerland — interfering  with 
the  just  rights  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  attempting  to  bully  them  out 
of  their  privileges,  which  it  has  always 
been  their  pride  and  glory  to  maintain — 
when  we  hear  of  arrangements  being  made 
for  erecting  fortresses  on  the  very  frontiers 
of  this  gallant  country, — when  I  recollect 
that  another  of  those  Powers  is  inimical  to 
our  interests  in  the  East  of  Europe,  and 
that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  disarming  of 
that  Power,  no  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  frontiers  of  Turkey — when  we  know 
that  a  Russian  fleet  remains  in  the  Black 
Sea — and  when,  above  all,  I  consider  that 
all  the  three  despotic  Powers  are  the  spo- 
liators of  Poland,  I  confess  I  feel  no  sa- 
tisfaction that  they  have  the  confidence  of 
our  Government.  Wh^n  I  name  Poland, 
I  speak  of  that  country  whose  very  name 
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no  man  can  utter  without  admiration  for 
her  past  achievements ;  and  no  true  lover 
of  liberty  can  think  of  her  without  feeling 
that  her  interests  are  bound  up  and  iden- 
tified with  those  of  every  free  country. 
When  I  consider  that  the  three  Powers 
have  oppressed  and  destroyed  Poland-*^ 
that  they  have  done  this  in  violation  of 
treaties,  and  in  derision  of  those  which 
were  made  with  us,  and  in  a  manner  to 
humble  us  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and 
to  make  us  cut  a  miserable  figure — ^when, 
I  say,  I  consider  all  this,  I  lament  that 
any  person  should  congratulate  us  on  the 
increased  confidence  of  these  Powers? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  confidence  ? 
How  are  we  to  define  it?  Do  these 
Powers  entertain  the  hope  that  we  shall 
continue  to  sufier  them,  when  it  suits  their 
policy,  to  trample  under  foot  all  treaties 
formed  with  us,  and  that  we  shall  sit 
quietly  by  to  be  humbugged  by  this  said 
confidence?  I,  for  one,  am  afraid  that 
this  is  the  feeling.  When  a  change  took 
place  in  the  Administration  of  the  country, 
and  I  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
many  persons  told  me  that  the  Duke 
would  bring  his  talents  and  vigorous  mind 
to  bear — ^that  he' would  assert  the  honour 
of  this  country  in  a  manner  which  bad 
not  been  pursued  by  the  preceding  Go- 
vernment. I  did  not  think  that  the  pre- 
ceding Government  did  this  in  the  manner 
they  ought,  and  I  have  always  been  ready 
to  say  so.  I  thought  so  with  reference  to 
the  Administration  of  Earl  Grey.  I 
never  hesitated  to  oppose  them  in  their 
foreign  policy,  in  which  I  think  they  were 
wrong  [Hear^  hear.*^  I  thank  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  that  cheer,  for  it  affords  me 
the  opportunity  of  saying  where  they  were 
wrong.  I  tell  him  an  instance  in  which 
they  were  in  error — in  which  they  were  so 
wrong  that  this  country  will  lament  it  for 
many  years.  I  think  they  were  wrong 
when  they  neglected  the  great  and  glorious 
opportunity  of  saving  Poland.  If  we  had 
had  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Councils  of 
this  nation  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  to 
see  the  result  of  our  interference  at  that 
time  in  behalf  of  Poland,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  in  her  internal 
policy,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
treaties;  this  would  have  been  a 
legal  interference,  and  no  infringe- 
ment upon  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference. If  this  had  been  done  Poland 
would  have  been  saved,  and  a  great  and 
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juit  barrier  would  have  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  against  the  designs  of 
the  neighbouring  Powers.  One  great 
Power  had  never  ceased  to  aim  at  endless 
power.  But  should  we  be  blamed  for  op- 
posing her  with  all  our  energies  ?  I  have, 
I  fear,  taken  up  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  perhaps  my  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  Poland  has  betrayed  me  too  far,  but  I 
could  not  restrain  the  expressions  of  my 
opinions,  and  I  now  return  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  before  the  House.  I 
wish  I  could  feel  any  satisfaction  in  sup- 
porting the  Amendment;  but  I  really 
think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  which  is 
objectionable  in  it.  My  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is 
that  no  mention  is  therein  made  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  Irish  Church  ;  and  I  think 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
Amendment  had  embodied  this  subject, 
expressing,  at  the  same  time,  our  regret 
that  the  Commission  has  been  overlooked 
as  one  of  no  importance,  whilst  others  are 
noticed  in  a  very  different  manner.  This 
would  have  been  a  defined  proceeding, 
for  at  present  the  matter  may  be  explained 
hy  one  person  in  one  wavi  and  by  a  second 
in  another.  I  regret,  also,  that  my  noble 
Friend  should  have  adopted  the  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  dissolution. 
I  don't  know,  after  all,  whether  we  are 
called  upon  to  use  any  such  expression  of 
such  regret.  I  dislike  that  expression 
the  more  because  another  reason  given 
for  the  regret  felt  at  the  late  dissolution  is, 
that  it  has  interrupted  and  endangered 
the  carrying  on  all  those  Reforms  which 
ought  to  be  effected.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  endangered  those  Reforms.  For  these 
reasons  then,  Sir,  the  Amendment  is  not 
framed  to  meet  my  satisfaction  on  the  one 
hand,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  Address,  because  that  would  evince 
an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  present 
Mmistry,  for  whom  I  cannot  vote.  They 
have  not  my  confidence  when  they  do  not 
possess  that  of  the  country,  but  of  foreign 
despotic  Power. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ooulburn  said,  that  in 
asking  for  the  courtesy  of  the  House  to  a 
Member  coming  among  them  for  the  first 
time,  he  should  endeavour  to  compress 
what  he  had  to  say  within  the  narrowest 
possible  compass.  With  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  Amendment,  it  was  conceded 
on  all  hands  that  it  was  not  what  it  pre- 
tended to  be ;  that  it  professed  to  be  one 
thing,  but  its  real  object  was  evidently  an* 


other.  He  had  always  understood,  diat 
with  every  assembly  of  Englishmen,  and 
particularly  with  an  English  House  of 
Commons,  if  one  thing  told  more  thau  an- 
other, it  was  plain  truth  apeakiog,  and 
fair  dealing.  Now  he  would  assert  that  the 
Amendment  was  a  false  and  pretended 
Amendment.  It  was  framed  with  a  view 
to  obtain  some  few  votes  from  the  unwary. 
It  professed  to  add  to  the  Address  some- 
thing which  the  noble  Mover  of  the 
Amendment  had  himself  called  milk-and- 
water  but  under  which  he  (Mr.  Seijeaot 
Goulburn)  contended  lurked  gall,  and 
bitterness,  and  party  faction.  He  would, 
however,  pass  that  by,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  consider  what'  was  really  the 
question  which  the  Amendment  was  in- 
tended to  raise.  It  was  conceded »  he 
believed,  that  it  raised  this  question; 
**  Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  eject  the  pre- 
sent Ministers, — and  eject  theni  without  a 
trial  V*  In  other  words,— «<  Shall  the  King 
be  forced  back,  against  his  will,  to  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  V  He  thought  that  no 
individual  could  have  listened  to  the 
speeches  on  the  other  side  and  not  have 
come  to  this  conclusion — that,  mixed  as 
their  politics  might  be,  widely  varying  as 
they  did  in  every  possible  sentiment,  vet, 
for  a  very  short  space  of  time,  they  had 
agi'eed  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  back  the  Melbourne  Cabinet;-^ 
[** Assent  from  both  sideg.**] — He  would 
state  some  few  reasons  why  he  believed 
that  upon  this  question,  he  would  not  only 
say  this  House,  but  the  country  at  large, 
was  against  them.  The  first-objection  he 
had  to  such  a  course  was,  that  it  was 
interfering  with  the  undoubted  prerogative 
of  the  King.  And,  moreover,  it  partook  of 
what,  from  the  short  time  he  had  been  in 
the  House,  he  believed  to  characterize  the 
conduct  of  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side-^ 
disingenuousness ;  professing  one  thing, 
and  meaning  another.  They  told  the 
House  that  the  King  had  a  free  choice 
with  respect  to  who  should  be  hit  Mi- 
nisters; but  what  sort  of  a  choice.  Was 
it  a  free  choice  ?  No ;  but  that  the  So- 
vereign was  free  to  choose  certain  indivi- 
duals whom  they  should  prescribe,  but 
obliged  to  reject  all  others.  Free  in  this 
respect — that  no  matter  what  the  capa- 
bilities for  office  might  be,  what  the 
talents,  or  what  the  integrity  might  be, 
those  Gentlemen  would  concede  only  this, 
'*  You  shall  take  one  party,  and  you  must 
reject  the  other."    He  had  a  right  to  argue 
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thiif  •    Let  then  look  to  tlie  natate  of  the 
ehoice  wfaich  these  Gentlemen  woald  g^ive 
to  the  King  on  the  present  occasion.  They 
■aid,  we  will  have  hack,  at  all  events,  the 
Melhourne  Cabinet.  —  \Here  there  were 
mme  cries  of  **  No,  No  ! "]  —  Then  he 
wtmld  ask, — ^whom  else  wonld  they  have  ? 
That  one  single  question  put  them,  in  his 
humble  jndgment,  altogether  out  of  the 
aTgmnent.    Had  any  one  ventured  to  tell 
the  House  whom  they  meant  to  have? 
He  might,  indeed,  except  the  name  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Miadlesex.    But  he 
believed  Gentlemen  wonld  not  go  with 
him;    at  all  events,  whatever  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  might  think,  he  was 
sure  the  country  would  not  have  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration.     If,  then, 
there  be  a  Government  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  the  return  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  not  now  dissent  from  his  pro- 
Cisition,    now    that    they    perceived   its 
aring  againsi  their   argument,   but  if 
the  House  dissented  from  that  proposi- 
tion, again  he  would  ask, — ^what  Cabinet 
wonld  they  have  in  place  of  the  pre- 
sent one  ?    Let  them  look  a  little  to  the 
parties  who  composed  the  late  Cabinet, 
and  those  who  constituted  the  present. 
Upon  this  issue,  (to  use  the  language  of 
his  profession)  he  would  put  himself  upon 
his  country.    Wonld  they  take  the  great 
Seal  from  Lord  Lyndhurst  who  now  held 
it,  and  transfer  it  to  Lord  Brougham.     He 
would  not  appeal  to  that  House  only,  but 
he  would  go  into  every  dwelling  of  every 
individual  constituent  in  the  country ;  and 
wonld  ask,  whether  any  man  would  endure 
a  comparison  between  those  two  indivi- 
duals.    It  had  been  admitted  by  the  other 
side,  and  by  their  advocates  out  of  doors, 
that  what  had  long  been  wanting  in  the 
Foreign  department  of  this  country  was  an 
individual    possessing   a    comprehensive 
mind.     Wonld  they  take  the  Seal  from 
the  noble  Duke  who  now  held  that  office, 
and  put  in  his  place  the  rejected  of  Hamp- 
shire.    Upon  that  question  he  would  go 
with  hon.    Gentlemen    to    his    country. 
There  was  not  a  single  individual,  high 
or    low,    throughout    the    empire,    who 
would  not  seont  the  comparison.    Again, 
with    respect    to    the    Gentleman    who 
should  be  the  leader  in  this  House,  were 
they,  he  would  ask,  prepared  to  cashier 
the  right  hon.  Baronet     If  so,  he  would 
put  this  plain  question  to  them — ^whom 
iroold  they  hare  ia  his  place?    Whom 


would  they  have  in  the  place  of  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whose  presence  restrained 
him  (Mr.  Serjeant  Goulbum)  from  speak- 
ing in  terms  corresponding  with  the  feel- 
ings of  admiration  he  entertained  for  his 
great  talents?    Not  only  had  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  confidence   of  the 
great  majority  of  those  whom  he  ^Mr. 
Serjeant  Goulbum)  now  saw  around  him, 
but  he  had,  also,  ^e  confidence  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  this  country.    If 
he  were  not  to  lead  this  House,  who,  he 
would  again  ask,  was  capable  of  leading  it. 
He  put  it,  then,  to  the  House,  whether 
between  the  present  and  the  Melbourne 
Cabinet,  any  fair  or  candid  mind  could 
make  a  real  and  bond  fide  comparison. 
He  knew  that  there  were  those  who,  for 
party  purposes,  would  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  but  he  was  addressing  those  who 
had  candour  and  honesty  of  heart,  and 
he  would  ask  whether  any  one  of  them 
could  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say, 
that    between    the    individuals    he    had 
named,  a  fair  comparison  could  be  insti- 
tuted ?    If  this  were  so,  if  this  were  the 
fact,  to  whom  were  they  to  go  when  the 
object  of  the  Amendment  should  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  present  Government  should 
have  been  removed  from  office  ?    Should 
they  go  to  the  late  Ministers?    Would 
that  satisfy  either  the  House  or  the  coun- 
try.   Upon  that  question,  both  the  coun- 
try and  the  House  had  come  to  one  con- 
clusion.    He  knew  perfectly  well  the  no- 
tion which  some  Gentlemen  on  the  oppo- 
site side  entertained.    They  said,  "  True 
it  is  that  we  are,  of  the  three  parties,  the 
weakest  party  in  number" — and  he  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Goulbum)  would  add  in  talent 
also.     Lord  Grey,  he  admitted,  had  in  a 
great  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  felt  also  the  confidence  that 
was  doe  to  the  talent,  integrity,  and  cha- 
racter of   the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Lancashire  (Stanley)  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Cumber- 
land;   but    the  Melboume    Cabinet,   if 
brought  back,  must  be  without  these.    He 
knew  what  was  asserted  elsewhere,  but 
not  avowed  here,  because  everything  that 
was  felt  was  not  avowed  in  that  House; 
he  knew  it  was  said  by  that  party— '^  If 
you  will  let  us,  the   weakest  party   in 
number  and  in  power,  come  into  office, 
we  will  govern  you."    But  how?    Why, 
by  the  aid  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  ? — **  When  we  want  to  destroy, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  support  of 
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the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  DaUin, 
and  the  Member  for  Middlesex;  but 
when  we  want  to  conserve  and  uphold, 
we  will  then  appeal  to  the  high  and 
manly  feelings  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth.  We  will  beg  the  aid  of  his 
superior  talent,  for  we  know  he  will  scorn 
to  alter  his  opinion,  or  refuse  his  assistance 
whenever  our  measures  warrant  it/'  Thus, 
between  the  two  strong  parties  in  the 
State,  the  third,  and  weakest,  party,  sought 
to  govern  this  country.  Now,  he  must 
say,  that  there  was  something  excessively 
mean  in  that  conduct.  He  was  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  use  the  term ;  but  nothing, 
in  his  judgment,  could  be  more  contempt- 
ible than  that  the  weakest  party  in  talent 
and  number  should  seek  to  govern  by  the 
aid  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whenever 
they  wanted  it,  for  the  purpose  of  conserv- 
ation ;  and  in  all  other  cases  by  the  support 
of  those  who  scarcely  disguised  their  wish 
to  destroy  every  established  Institution. 
But  he  apprehended  that  even,  upon  their 
own  showing,  they  would  fail.  Nothing, 
undoubtedly,  could  shake  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  or  move  him  from  that  high  and 
honourable  course  which  he  had  pointed 
out  for  himself;  but  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  those  whom  he  saw  around  him  on 
this  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House, 
would  be  ready  to  come  down  on  all  occa- 
sions to  lend  themselves  to  those  Melbourne 
Gentlemen,  and  fight  their  battles  for 
them  against  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin ;  and,  if  not,  what  would 
become  of  the  State?  Why,  under  a 
Government  feeble  in  number  and  in  ta- 
lent, the  institutions  of  the  country  would, 
one  by  one,  be  destroyed,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  would 
reign,  with  undisturbed  power,  over  this 
House  and  the  country.  There  was  a 
general  feeling  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  late  Cabinet,  shorn  as  it  was  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  was  in  business 
most  inefficient.  The  House* must  have 
had  ample  experience  of  this  on  many 
occasions.  But  there  was  another  reason 
for  opposing  their  return  to  power.  If 
the  country  desired  one  thing  more 
than  another,  it  was  a  suspension  of  po- 
litical excitement,  and,  above  all,  of 
that  turbulent  conflict  between  parties, 
which  was  most  fatal  to  calm  and  dis- 
passionate discussion.  The  country 
wanted  a  firm  and  good  Government — 
one  which  would  give  quiet  and  repose, 
and  under  wbidi  good  and  effective  mea- 


cures  would   be   well   considered    and 
adopted.    But  so  long  as  such  a  Ministry 
as  the  late  Ministry  should  be  in  ofiice,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  tranquillity, 
because  excitement  was  necessarv  to  their 
existence, — without  it  they  would  cease  to 
live.     He  most  heartily  wished,  therefore, 
that  the  country  might  arrive  at  some 
period  of  tranquillity,  for  he  often  called 
to  mind  what  the  late  Mr.  Wyndbam  once 
observed,  that  '*  No  wise  man  would  think 
of  unroofing  his  house  to  add  a  new  story 
to  it  in  the  hurricane  season."    He  was 
quite  sure  that,  if  the  Melbourne  Cabinet 
returned  to  power,  the  hurricane  season 
would  fearfully  prevail.    One  more  reason 
why  he  preferred  the  present  Cabinet  to 
the  last  was,  that  he  (Sergeant  Goulbum) 
could  not  but  think  it  roost  important, 
that  individuals  connected  with  Institu- 
tions about  to  be  reformed  should  them- 
selves feel  that  the  work  of  reform  was  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  wished  well  to 
these  institutions,  and  who,  whilst  profes- 
sing to  reform,  had  no  secret  intention  to 
go  further,  and  to  destroy  them.  .  Thus, 
as  a  zealous  Church-man,  he  (Sergeant 
Groulburn)  had  no  objection  to— nay,  would 
cordially  join  in  a  Church  Reform  when 
conducted  by  those  whom  he  knew  were 
like  himself  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  just  rights; — but  far  otherwise  roast 
he  feel  with  respect  to  changes  planned 
and  carried  forward  by  men  who  avowed 
their  wish  for  her  entire  subversion, — ^and 
so  also  with  Corporate  Reform, — if  satis- 
fied that  Reform  only,  and  not  something 
far  beyond   it  was  intended, — Corporate 
bodies  would,  he  was  persuaded,  shrinkfrom 
no  fair  inquiry.     He  would  conclude  by 
expressing  an  earnest  wish,  that,  whoever 
might  be  the  Ministers,  they  would  pre- 
serve untouched  and  inviolate  those  insti- 
tutions under  which  this    country    had 
thriven  so  long  and  gloriously.  One  word 
more; — it  was  to  read  a  passage  which 
had  been  just  put   into   his  hands  by 
an  hon.  Member  behind  him,  extracted 
from  Mr.  Southey's  book,' '  On  theProgress 
and  Prospects  of  Society."    Speaking  of 
the  sanctuary  of  our  Constitution,  Mr. 
Southey  had  this  remark,  which  he  would 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite ; — ^*  If  ever  that  sanctuary 
should  be  broken,  it  will  be  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Popery,  dissent,  and  nn- 
belief,  marching  together  under  one  po- 
litical flag." 
Mn  Giibome  said,  tliat  if  be  felt  any 
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aDxiety  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  not 
from  any  difficulty  which  he  expected  to 
experience  in  the  attempt  to  answer  the 
learned  Sergeant's  arguments ;  for  it  was 
not  so  much  his  intention  to  address  him- 
self to  them,  as  to  state  in  few  words  the 
reasons  which  would  induce  him  to  give 
his  support  to  the  Amendment.  Though 
he  was  generally,  not  uniyersally,  the  sup- 
porter of  the  late  Ministry ;  and  though 
he  professed  on  the  hustings  in  every  part 
of  the  county  he  had  the  honour  to  repre* 
sent,  that  he  went  into  Parliament  a  de- 
cided opponent  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, yet  he  would  not,  on  that  account 
only,  have  given  his  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment on  the  Address,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  the  best  occasion  for  trying  the 
strength  of  parly,  or  of  demonstrating  the 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Administration. 
He  should  not,  therefore,^  have  adopted 
this  course  on  the  present  occasion  if  he 
had  not  thought  that,  from  the  terms  of 
the  Address  itself,  and  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  country  stood,  an 
absolute  necessity  for  moving  an  Amend- 
ment was  imposed  upon  himself,  and  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  entertained 
kindred  sentiments  with  his  own.  He 
would,  in  the  first  place,  go  to  the  very 
last  point  adverted  to  in  the  Address,  and 
give  his  reasons  why  he  thought  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament. 
One  intelligible  reason  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  Ministry  was,  that  his  Majesty 
was  advised  to  think,  and  did  think,  that 
the  country  agreed  with  him  in  supposing 
that  that  Parliament  was  proceeding  in 
measures  of  Reform  without  a  due  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  great  institutions 
of  the  country.  Now,  he  apprehended 
that  no  Gentleman  in  that  House  would 
maintain  that  the  last  Parliament  was  so 
unreasonable  a  body  of  men  that  no  Mi- 
nistry could  be  found  to  which  that  Par- 
liament, on  its  own  principles,  would 
afford  support,  out  of  the  dissensions  in 
the  late  Ministry,  if  they  really  had  any 
existence,  though  he  firmly  believed  they 
had  not.  No  necessity,  at  all  events, 
eould  have  arisen  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament,  even  if  they  afforded  any 
ground  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wais  now  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  identify  himself  with 
the  principles  of  Lord  Grey.  "  The  mea- 
sures," said  the  right  hon.  Baronet, "  which 
iMrd    Grey's  Government  supported   I 


support;  the  measures  which  Lord 'Grey's 
Government  opposed  I  oppose.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  endeavoured  to  produce 
the  impression,  that  the  principles  on 
which  his  Government  was  to  be  con* 
ducted  were,  in  fact,  the  principles  of  Lord 
Grey.  Then  he  (Mr.  Gisborne)  asked, 
why  was  it  necessary  for  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  dismiss  a  Parliament  which 
was  ready  to  act  upon  those  principles — a 
Parliament  which  had  given  Lord  Grey*8 
Government  the  most  determined,  con* 
tinned,  and  decided  support.  The  sup- 
position was  absurd — it  was  totally  inad- 
missible ;  and  they  must,  therefore,  revert 
to  that  which  he  had  before  stated.  The 
King  had  put  a  question  to  that  House, 
and  it  would  be  neither  manly  nor  straight- 
forward in  that  Parliament,  nor  respectful 
towards  his  Majesty,  if  they  did  not  give 
him  an  explicit  answer;  if  he  (Mr.  Gis- 
borne), for  instance,  as  the  Representative 
of  a  large  constituency  for  the  second 
time,  did  not  say  to  the  King, — "  Your 
Majesty  has  put  this  question  to  my  con- 
stituents ;  they  direct  me  distinctly  to  in- 
form your  Majesty,  that  they  entertain 
no  such  opinions  of  the  past  conduct  of 
that  Pariiament—no  such  anticipations  of 
the  future.*'  On  these  grounds,  he  main- 
tained, that  the  present  Ps^liament  could 
not  pass  by  the  question  of  the  dissolu- 
tion— on  these  grounds  it  was,  that  the 
necessity  for  an  Amendment  on  the  Ad- 
dress arose.  The  next  point  to  which  ha 
was  desirous  of  adverting,  was  the  claims 
of  the  Dissenters.  In  the  Address  allusion 
was  only  made  to  one  single  point  of  re- 
lief— relief  from  the  disability  of  being 
compelled  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  according  to  the  rites  of  a 
Church  from  which  they  conscientiously 
differed.  He  did  not  deny  that  this  part 
of  the  Address  was  satisfactory  as  far  as 
it  went;  but  if  it  were  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  intention  to  bring  in  a  simi- 
lar Bill  to  that  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  not  receive  the  support  of  that 
House.  He  should  be  very  happy  to  hear 
that  the  Dissenters  were  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  a 
more  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  ques. 
tion.  He  came  next  to  the  subject  of  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  Uni* 
versities ;  and  on  this  point  he  must  take 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  in  con- 
junction with  the  Address*    He  had  said. 
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DDequirocallyi  that  what  the  Ditsentera 
demanded  was,  to  be  placed  by  Parlia- 
ment on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  remainder  of  their  Christian  brethren. 
In  reply  to  that  demand,  the  right  hon« 
Baronet  said, — '*  I  cannot  admit  you  ;  my 
principles  will  not  permit  me  to  admit  you 
to  the  Universities.  I  do  not  even  intend 
to  allow  you  to  confer  similar  degrees  by 
bodies  of  your  own  enacted  by  law,  and 
which  shall  have  equal  force  and  validity. 
But,*'  said  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  "  there 
are  certain  bodies  in  this  kingdom  with 
"whom  I  stand  on  very  good  terms.  The 
late  Government  were  sad  fellows,  and 
always  at  variance  with  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  country.  We,  however, 
are  differently  situated ;  I  cannot  give 
you  an  ^ct  of  Parliament,  but  I  will 
procure  yon  a  resolution  of  the  College  of 
Physicians :  I  will  get  you  a  vote  of  the 
Benchers  of  Lincoln's-inn.  Take  these 
as  securities  for  your  claims,  and  do  not 
press  me  further.*'  Did  the  rigi>t  hon. 
Baronet  really  think  that  the  Dissenters 
nvould  be  satis&ed  with  such  smooth- 
tongued and  hypocritical  securities  ?  Did 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  seriously  imagine 
the  Dissenters  would  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  ?  And  was 
this  an  answer  which  it  became  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  to  give  those  who  claimed, 
and  claimed  justly,  to  be  put  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
community?  They  required  the  security 
of  laws.  Were  the  resolutions  and  votes 
of  these  different  bodies  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  could  never 
be  reversed  ?  Were  the  Dissenters  to  be 
left  in  their  hands  ?  They  must  be  very 
different  in  spirit,  and  in  a  due  assertion 
of  their  own  claims,  from  what  he  sup. 
posed  them  to  be,  if  they  would  not  re- 
ject with  scorn  and  indignation  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet? 
The  next  point  was  that  of  Church-rates : 
considering  the  extent  to  which  that 
question  had  been  agitated,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  very  becoming  thing 
to  introduce  it  into  the  King's  Speech. 
The  settlement  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  proposed  would  he  was  conBdent, 
be  unsatisfactory.  He  simply  proposed 
that  those  who  «ustained  the  burthen 
should  receive  from  the  hands  of  those 
whom  they  had  never  considered  as  their 
friends  the  very  same  species  of  relief 
that  they  had  refused  to  accept  from  the 
)ate  Government*    With  reference  to  the 


Church  of  Ireland,  he  thought  the  Hones 
was  bound  to  recognise  in  its  Address  to 
the  Crown  that  the  dissatisfaction  whieb 
prevailed  in  Ireland  did  not  arise  solely 
from  the  tithe  system  (the  only  soaice 
mentioned  in  the  speech),  but  out  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
itself.    He  would  not   enter    into  that 
question,  however,  as  an  hon.  Friend  of 
his  had  promised  to  afford  the  House  an 
early  opportunity  for  its  discussion.     He 
would  merely,  say,  that  be  considered  ii 
an  omission  in  the  Speech  which  no  one 
who  thought  with   him  could  avoid  en- 
deavouring to  remedy.    With  regaid  to 
Corporations,  therighthon«Gientleaiatthad 
said  to  the  House,  **  I  use  nearlv  the  same 
language  to  you  as  Earl  Greya  Govenn 
ment  did;  you^were  satisfied  with  that: 
why  are  you  not  satisfied  with  me  ?''    He 
would  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  why 
the  Dissenters  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  same  language  from  him.    Earl  Grey 
had  given  them  the  10/.  franchise  in  cities 
and  boroughs.  Earl  Grey  had  opened  the 
Scotch  corporations  in  the  way  in  which, 
in  his  opinion,  Government  ought  to  open 
the  English  Corporations.    What,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  the  course  of  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman   and  those    with 
whom  he  acted  ?   A  Bill  was  biougbt  into 
the  House  to  restrain  the  application  of 
Corporation  Funds  to  election  purposes. 
The  right    hon.    Gentleman,    and    that 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  who  was  supposed 
to  be  most  nearly  connected  with  him, 
were  two  out  of  the  three  persons  who 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  measure.    That 
Bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  also  spoke  in  oppo* 
sition  to  it,  and  he  would  read  to  the 
House  the  words  which  my  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  Lyndhurst  used  on  that  occamo» 
in  procuring  its  rqection  for  the  second 
time.    The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Leicester  had  recommended  a  particular 
book  to  his  (Mr.  Gisbome's)  consideration. 
He  would  take  the  liberty,  as  he  repre« 
sented  the  town  of  Leicester,  to  recom* 
mend  to  his  particular  and  special  con- 
sideration the  opinion  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst  on  this  particular  subject.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  argued,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Corporations  ought  to  have  in- 
fluence in  elections.    He  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem* 
her  for  Leicester  was  exactly  of  the  same 
opinkm.    The  noble  and  teamed  Lord 
then  proceeded  to  lay,  «<  they  nrnk^  UH 
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ef  their  funds  as  other  indiTiduals  do,  in 
correct  and  proper  expenses  incident  to 
an  election.    What  is  that?    1  will  take 
Ike  ease  of  the  Gorpoiation  of  Leicester. 
A  preat  part  of  the  expense  of  27,000/. 
arose  in  bringing  an  immense  number  of 
ont-voters  from  London.     Bringing  out- 
voters cost  Mr.  Evans  20,000/.  and  the 
Corporation  27,000/.    He  (Mr.  Qishorne) 
begged  to  assure  the  House  that  this  quota- 
tton  was  perfectly  accurate ;  every  syllable 
of  it  was  taken  from  the  ^*  Parliamentary 
J)ehate*,^  The  noble  Lord  added,  "  1  see 
nothing  aneonstitutional  in  a  corporation 
upplying  its  funds  in  order  to  maintain  a 
due  influence  in  the  town  where  they  re- 
•ide."  Now,  considering  the  speech  of  the 
■Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  course  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  himself 
taken  with  respect  to  Corporations,  he 
eould  not  be  very  much  surprised  that  the 
House  should   be  unwilling    to    remain 
•attsfied  with  the  assurance  he  had  given 
in  the  speech,   that  the  Report  of  the 
dorporation  Commission  should  be  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.    No;  the 
House  meant  to  go  farther ;  they  would 
test  the  honesty  of  the  Reformers ;  they 
would  ascertain  which  of  the  Reformers, 
after  having  professed  popular  principles, 
and  having  ever  stood  by  popular  con- 
stituencies would   assist  the   right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  giving  the  go-by  to  this 
plain  and  intelligible  principle  (he  would 
use  the  words  of  the  Amendment) — the 
principle  that  our  *'  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions shall  be  placed  under  vigilant  po- 
pular control."    If  the  right  hon.   Gen- 
tleman had  ever  stepped  forward  to  recog- 
nise the  present  state  of  those  Corpo- 
rations as  a  grievance  and  an  abuse,  the 
Honae  might  have  had  some  hopes  of  him ; 
Imt  he  was  a  tidclish  person  to  deal  with 
on  such  subjects.    There  was  but  one  way 
of  proving  any  considerable  abuse  to  him, 
mm  that  was   by  a  Parliamentary  ma- 
joffwty.    Therefore,  he  would  say  to  the 
House,  keep  your  majority  together,  for 
the  moment  you  part  with  your  majoritv, 
you  part  with  the  only  argument  by  which, 
on  the  subject  of  a  grievance  or  an  abuse, 

^u  can  hope  to  convince  the  Minister, 
you  want  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
grievance  and  abuse  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  you  must  not  prove  it  by 
areument*-no ;  you  must  not  prove  it  by 
evideDce— no ;  you  must  not  prove  it  by 
asaertioB«*no;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  •  pnnicutar  objection  to  something 


which  somebody  might  call  a  grievance 
or  an  abuse — no;  you  must  prove  it  by 
a  Parliamentary  majority.    That  was  the 
only   way  to  prove    to   the    right    hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  a  grievance  and  abuse ;  it  was 
in  that  way  it  was  proved  to  him  that  the 
state  of  the  Catholics  in  England  and  Ire^ 
land  was  an  abuse.    It  was  in  that  way 
it  was  proved  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
though  he  was  not  quite  sufe  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  even  ready  tb 
admit  it  now,  that  the  rotten  boroughs 
were  an  abuse.  He  believed  that,  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  Parliamentary 
career,   the  right  hon.   Gentleman  haa 
never,  or  hardly  ever,  come  forward,  of  bis 
own  accord,  to  recognise  any  considerable 
grievance  or  abuse.  He  did  not  deny  that 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  had  effected 
reforms— and   manv  very  useful  reforms 
too — in  matters  of  detail;   but  he  had 
steered  particularly  clear  of  admitting  all 
abuses  which  could  in  any  way  whatever 
alter  the  seat  of  power.    If  this  had  been 
the  course  pursued  by  the    right    hon. 
Gentleman,  why  was  he  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  put  their  trusf  in  him  on  the 
subject  of  Corporations  ?    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  told  them  that  he  had  nothing 
in  common  with  these  Corporations,  and 
could  have   no  interest  in  objecting  to 
reform   them.    Why,  if  the  right   hoo. 
Gentleman  did,  it  would  be  worse  than 
suicide ;  it  would  be  an  absolute  case  of 
felo  de  se,  not  even  to  be  accounted  for 
on   the  ground    of   temporary  insanity. 
Having  adverted  to  these  reasons  why  he 
considered  the  Amendment  necessary,  he 
would  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  two  or 
three  points  arising  out  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  the  course  of  his  address,  had 
congratulated  the  House  on  the  prospect 
he  had  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  form- 
ation of  the  present  Government  would 
afford  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe.    It 
was,  indeed,  a  proud  day  for  England, 
when  the  mild  and  beneficent  King  of 
Poland,  when  the  paternal  ruler  of  half 
Italy,  when  the  ex-Kings  of  France  and 
Portugal,  and  the  rebel  Pretender  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  were  rejoiced  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  English  Ministry ;  when 
the  Court  of  Petersburgh  was  propitiated 
by  the  selection  of  an  Ambassador  of 
sentiments  kindred  to  its  own.      Lon- 
don, and  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  were 

difgQitedi  but  there  was  joy  in  Fetert* 
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burgh,  and  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  It  was 
only  an  exchange  of  confidence.  The  last 
Government  was  trusted  in  the  three  me- 
tropolises of  the  British  empire;  the  present 
Government  was  trusted  in  the  metropo- 
lises of  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  them  this  as  a 
ground  of  consolation.  It  reminded  him 
of  a  subject  of  consolation  put  into  the 
mouth  or  the  Prince  Regent  by  the  author 
of  "  The  Twopenny  Post-bag.'* 

"  We  have  lost  the  warm  hearts  of  the  Irish  'tis 
granted ; 
Bat  then  we've  got  Java,  an  island  much  wanted 
To  put  the  last  lingering  few  who  remain 
Of  the  Walcheren  warriors  out  of  their  pain." 

The  next  point  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  adverted  was  the  division  of 
parties  on  this  side  of  the  House.  "  Oh/' 
said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  ''you  are 
disunited  in  your  principles ;  some  of  you 
are  content  to  stop  at  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  some  of  you  want  to  go  a  great  deal 
farther!"  Were  hon.  Members  so  very 
united  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ? 
Was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Essex,  whom  he  was  happy  to  see 
in  his  place,  so  completely  regenerated, 
had  he  so  thoroughly  renounced  the  errors 
of  his  youth  and  manhood,  that  he  should 
be  identified  in  principle  with  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Kent,  and  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge? 
Did  the  whole  of  the  present  Government 
adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Norwich  (Lord  Stor- 
mont)?  Were  they  all  exactly  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  a  gallant  Colonel — 
he  was  not  certain  whether  the  gallant 
Officer  was  then  in  the  House  ;  if  so,  he 
hoped  the  gallant  Officer  would  excuse 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  for  he  begged 
to  assure  him  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
making  an  attack  upon  him — a  gallant 
Colonel  who  might  be  designated  as  the 
concentrated  essence  of  Orangeism  in 
Ireland?  Was  the  Government  exactly 
identified  in  principle  with  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  ?  If  so,  he 
should  like  to  know  in  which  order  the 
conversion  had  taken  place.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  attacked  the  Reformers 
about  their  principles,  and  what  they 
had  said  upon  them,  and  quoted  some 
words  out  of  a  speech  or  letter  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  ?  Had 
nothing  been  said  on  the  other  side  ?  Had 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  heard  of  no  very 
•minent  Statesman  who  said  that  be  saw 


no  public  ground  of  confidence  in  the  pre* 
sent  .Administration  ?  Had  he  not  heard 
of  any  very  eminent  Statesman.who  had 
said  that  the  present  Administration  was 
composed  of  the  worst  possible  materials, 
of  men  who  had  been  employed  all  their 
lives  in  promoting  bad  Government,  and 
opposing  good?  Could  the  right  Hon. 
Gentleman  stand  a  day — could  his  Gro- 
vernment  stand  a  single  day — without  the 
support  of  the  Gentlemen  who  used  thai 
language?  Did  ever  any  GoveniiaeDt 
stand  in  so  humiliating  a  situation? 
And  when  was  it — when  was  it  that 
that  letter  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem* 
ber  for  Dublin  was  written  ?  *^  Ooly 
in  October  last,"  said  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Why,  he  had  been  told, 
though  he  totally  disbelieved  it,  that 
yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and  per* 
haps  the  day  before  again,  negotiations 
had  been  going  on,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  cement  a  most  unnatural  union 
between  those  who  had  used  these  expres* 
sions,  and  those  to  whom  they  were 
applied.  Why,  when  were  these  expres- 
sions used  ?  One  month — one  little  month 
— before  the  meeting  of  Parliament — 

''Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!    The  election  bak'd 

meats 
Did  coldly  famish  forth  the  marriage  tables." 

He  totally  disbelieved  the  report  to  which 
he  had  just  alluded.  He  did  not  believe 
it  of  the  high-minded  Representative  of  the 
House  of  Derby ;  neither  did  he  believe  it 
of  the  Statesman— he  had  almost  said  the 
Whig-Radical  Statesman  — -  who  de- 
nounced the  Prime  Minister,  who  de- 
nounced the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  four 
j^ears  ago  had  two  or  three  notices  stand- 
mg  on  the  Order-book,  on  any  one  of 
which  he  was  prepared  to  turn  out  the 
Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  did  not,  and  would  not,  believe  that 
these  individuals  would  consent  to  this 
unnatural  union.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  taunted  the  Opposition 
with  their  divisions  of  opinion  must  depend 
on  the  noble  Lord  (Stanley),  and  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  James  Graham), 
and  them  only,  for  his  support.  Why, 
what  a  miserable  minority  would  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  Government  be  led  in 
on  the  very  first  division  on  which  that 
party  deserted  him!  Did  he  suppose 
that  he  could  trim  his  boat  so  nicely  be- 
tween absolute  principles  on  the  one  hand, 
and  liberal  principles  on  the  olberitbath^ 
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WIS  Defer  to  lose  the  support  on  the  one 
side  of  the  Reptesentatives  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  on  the  other  of  what  he 
night  call  the  Stanley  party?  On  the 
wl^ley  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  have  chosen  any  topic 
with  greater  propriety  than  that  of  taunt- 
ing the  Reformers  with  divisions.  But 
let  the  House  consider  a  little  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gentlemen  in  office.  A 
noble  Lord,  not  now  in  his  place,  who  was 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  present  Ministry, 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Malt-tax.  He  said,  *'  I  want 
A  reduction  of  five  millions  of  taxation  for 
the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
I  will  have  it.  I  must  have  the  Malt-tax 
taken  off;  that  is  a  me  qua  nonJ'  **  I 
hope,  said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if 
everything  goes  well,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  I  may  have  600,000/.^*  No 
doubt,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
give  this  relief  to  the  agriculturists.  He 
jonly  regretted  that  the  tax  on  shepherd's 
dogs  and  tax-carts  had  been  taken  off, 
because  it  would  have  been  a  reduction 
exactly  suitable  to  the  means  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker,  (con- 
tinued the  hon.  Member),  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  heard  it.  Sir,  but 
when  you  were  placed  in  that  Chair,  a 
very  unfortunate  effect  was  produced  on 
public  confidence.  The  funds  fell  to  the 
extent  of  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent. ; 
indeed,  so  distressing  is  the  state  of  the 
money-market  at  this  moment,  that  1  be- 
lieve Consols  for  the  April  account  are 
not  higher  than  ninety-one  five-eighths,  or 
three-fourths.  He  should  like  to  know  to 
what  extent  the  funds  would  fall  on  the 
day  that  the  Marquess  of  Chandoscar-' 
ried,  as  he  most  assuredly  would,  his 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax. 
This  was  one  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's own  supporters,  mind;  the  Gen- 
tleman who  was  to  carry  that  motion 
did  not  belong  to  their  disunited  side  of 
the  House.  It  was  to  the  Ministerial  skle 
of  the  House  that  he  belonged— that  side 
so  remarkably  united  in  principle,  who 
said  such  lemarkably  fine  things  of  one 
another,  and  who  were  so  exceedingly 
harmonious  as  to  all  their  measures. — 
Tlrerewas  another  point  on  which  he  would 
say  a  very  few  words — he  meant  the  de- 
mand for  a  fair  trial.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
claimed  from  the  House  a  fsir  trial.  He 
iwnued  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 


for  one  should  be  extremely  glad  to  give  it 
him,  if  he  could  at  all  ascertain  either 
what  the  point  was  he  calls  upon  them  to 
try,  or  to  whom  he  addressed  his  appeal. 
If  they  were  to  try  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — ^he  would  use  the  word  he 
was  about  to  utter  without  the  slightest 
disrespect — had  been  an  apostate  to  alt 
his  former  principles,  that  he  could  very 
well  understand  to  be  an  intelligible  point; 
but    he    negatived    that   idea    himself; 
for  he    told   the  House,   and    he   told 
the  country   in  a    public  address,  that 
he  would   not    be   an    apostate  to*  his 
former  principles.     Well,  then,  to  whom 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  address  him* 
self?     He  did  not  address  himself  to  his 
supporters  on  that  side  of  the  House; 
they  had  no  occasion  to  try  him ;  for  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  him  already. 
He  made  this  appeal  then  to  the  Opposi- 
tion.    He  said,  "  I  have  not  changed  my 
principles;    they  were  always  as  widely 
different   from    yours  as   are  the    poles 
asunder."    He  (Mr.  Gisborne),  was  about 
to  refer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
own     expression.       ''Your      principles 
(he    says)    always    were,    that    reason 
and  knowledge   were  the   proper  foun- 
dation   of  power;    my   principles    have 
always  been,  that  prescription  is  more 
valuable  than  either  of  them."     Now  he 
could  not  conceive  any  two  things  differing . 
more  entirely    or   more    essentially  than 
these  principles.    The  consequence  must 
be,   that  (the  Opposition)  to  whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  addressed  himself, 
had  been  occupied  all  their  lives  in  endea- 
vouring to  counteract  his  principles.  When 
he  was  in  power  they  had  got  him  out  as 
soon  as  they  could ;  they  had  kept  him  out 
as  long  as  they  were  able ;  but  now  he 
said,  "  My  principles  remain  the  same 
as  they  were  a  year  or  two  back.     I  ask 
you  to  take  me  back  once  more,  almost 
admitting  your  power  to  reject  me,  and 
see  whether  you  can  make  those  princi- 
ples of  mine,  to  which  I  will  not  be  an 
apostate,  a  little  more  palatable  to  your- 
selves."   All  he  could  say  was,  that  he 
would  not  take  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
back  on  any  such  speculation.    But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  used  another  argu- 
ment to  induce  the  opposition  to  give  him 
a  trial.     He  said,  **  I  have  the  power  of 
preventing  the  House  of  Commons  from 
coming  to  a  collision  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  true,  I  have  a  majority  against 
me  here.    Did  the  right  hon*  QentlemaQ 
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deay  that  ?  [Th«  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex^ 
ckoquer,  oeroiB  the  Table,  ''No/']  He 
believed  the  right  hoo.  Gentleman  had  a 
majority  against  bim  the  other  night,  ''  It 
19  true/'  says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
'/ 1  bad  a  migority  against  me  here,  but  I 
9an  command  a  large  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords."  This  was  the  most  singular 
argument  that  ever  Minister  addressed  to  a 
free  country.  It  was  the  most  singular 
argument  and  the  least  conservative  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
England  that  ever  was  addressed  to  them. 
Without  any  equivocation  and  without  any 
ambiguity  of  language,  he  would  claim 
for  the  Commons  of  England  the  right  to 
determine  who  should  be  the  Minister  in 
this  country.  He  would  claim  it  nega- 
tively  as  to  persons,  but  positively  as  to 
principles.  There  was  another  topic;  he 
was  not  sure  whether  it  had  been  adverted 
to  in  this  House,  be  believed  it  bad  b^n 
refened  to  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  must  own  that  it  appeared 
to  bim,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  pre* 
liminary  either  to  the  Address  or  the 
Amendment.  He  considered  that  they 
bad  a  right  to  know  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  on  what  terms  they  sat  there.  He 
bad  a  right  to  know  from  bim  whether  they 
were  at  liberty  to  come  to  more  than  one 
division?  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  the 

Plainest  terms,  whether  their  existence  as  a 
Parliament  depended  on  their  supporting 
tbe  present  Ministry.  They  had  a  right 
to  know,  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
whether,  having  made  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  he  meant  to  abide  by  it  ?  This 
was  no  new  question  to  be  asked  of  a 
Minister.  In  the  vear  1784,  tbe  ques» 
tion  was  repeatedly  asked,  and  every 
time  answered.  There  appearing  more 
than  once  to  be  some  ambiguity  in  the 
answer  given  by  the  Minister^  the  Par- 
liament  addressed  the  Crown  upon  the 
subject;  the  Crown  gave  an  answer  to 
the  Parliament,  and  declared,  it  should 
not  be  dissolved.  He  would  press  the 
right  hoo.  Gentleman  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. If  he  did  not  answer  it,  they  should 
know  what  confidence  be  deserved  from 
that  House  and  from  a  great  and  deter- 
mined ^ople.  There  was  only  one 
other  point  on  which  he  would  trouble 
^he  House,  He  knew  that  many  hopes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  were 
built  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  a 
Government  being  formed  out  of  those 
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point  he  would  only  dedaro,  flnt,  hm 
coniidence,  and  next  hn  wish.  He  haA 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  Govemnaeot^ 
could  be  formed  on  tins  side  of  tiie  House 
which  would  both  unequivocally  posscatf, 
and  perfectJy  deserve,  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  But  he  would  not  be  deterred 
by  any  taunts  that  had  been  thrown  oat 
from  the  other  side,  from  expiessing  his 
hope  that  when  such  a  Government  wae 
formed,  it  would  contain  within  itself*-*- 
he  would  particularise  two  Membeie  to 
simplify  the  case,  but  he  would  not  take 
the  liberty  of  using  their  names— ^onie 
such  men  as  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  London,  (Mr.  Grote)  and  the  faoa. 
Member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warburton.) 
He  was  confident,  that  those  Gentlemea 
were  the  Representatives  of  a  class  in  this 
country  who  were  too  powerful  to  be  with 
safety  excluded  from  the  Cabinet.  He 
was  confident,  that  men  of  their  steadineie 
and  determination  being  proposed  to  office 
from  that  class,  would  go  a  great  way  to* 
wards  giving  stability  to  any  Administnu 
tion,  and  infusing  a  just  confidence  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Stewcwt  wished  to  grre 
his  reasons  for  withholding  his  support 
from  the  Amendment.  The  King's  Speech 
should  be  looked  on  fairly,  and  witboot 
prejudice,  as  an  exposition  of  the  prinei- 

Cles  of  the  Minister,  and  the  mode  in  which 
e  meant  to  carry  on  his  Government^ 
without  reference  to  party  riews  or  poli- 
tical antipathies.  He  was  no  partisan, 
he  was  actuated  by  no  selfish  or  politicBl 
feeling,  but  he  was  resolved  to  do  his  duty 
to  bis  country,  his  constituents,  and  his 
King.  His  object  was  to  establish  Go** 
vernment  on  those  secure  foundations  that 
alone  must  lead  to  the  solidity  and  perpe* 
tuity  of  any  Government,  namely,  tne  adw 
vocacy  of  popular  privileges,  so  far  as 
those  rights  were  not  inconsbtent  with, 
and  alien  from,  the  maintenanoe  of  lbs 
sacred  and  acknowledged  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  other  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature. He  vras,  then,  no  partisan. 
He  wished  to  support  the .  Goverament 
in  carrying  onwara  those  measures  thai 
could  justify  any  Grovemment  in  demand- 
ing the  sympathies  of  the  country  end  the 
support  of  her  Representatives.  He  wis 
an  unpledged  man.  He  was  there  to  tss 
his  judgment  as  well  for  the  Ministry  as 
for  the  country,  and  impartially  for  heth) 
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whom  ba  was  wont  to  co*operate« 
Yet  he  was  in  common  conscieooe  bound 
to  look  to  the  pcofeasions  of  public  men 
yaiber  than  to  the  identity  of  individuals. 
He  was  determined  to  use  his  own 
judgment.  A  few  months  ago,  he  was 
asked  for  his  confidence  in  Government. 
Though  he  was  most  anxious  to  try  and 
trust  Qovemment  yet  he  could  not  tender 
them  his  individual  support  without  having 
been  first  assured  of  the  nature  of  their 
measures,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
operations.  He  asked,  what  was  to  be 
•aid  of  the  Church  and  Corporation  Re- 
form 7  Confidence  was  a  plant  of  slow 
|;rowthy  yet,  he  was  anxious  to  nurture 
It  for  a  season*  Full  then  of  his  deter- 
mination to  give  the  present  Govern- 
ment an  honest  and  just  trial,  he  did  not, 
•t  the  same  time,  lend  himself  a  passive  tool 
lo  all  their  measures.  It  was  idle  to  say, 
that  Reform  doctrines  were  not  generally 
prevalent  throughout  the  country.  But, 
then  they  were  not  wild  revolutionary 
Reform  doctrines ;  they  were  steady  and 
aound  doctrines.  The  Reform  Bill  altered 
many  of  the  pre-existing  relations  of  so- 
cial life.  A  great  disorganization  was 
produced,  and  now  it  was  the  policy  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  the  House  to  bind  up 
those  dissevered  relations,  and  restore  the 
diseased  condition  of  society  to  vigour, 
vanity,  and  health.  The  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  cleared  up  many  of  tbedoubts 
that  hung  as  clouds  over  the  public  mind. 
His  explanation  was  lucid  and  satisfactory. 
It  contained  sound  Whig  doctrines,  and 
evinced  a  clear  and  not  to  be  mistaken 
disposition  to  amend  those  errors  in  our 
social  and  political  condition  that  were 
heretofora  the  subjects  of  so  much  com- 
plaint. That  speech  would  be  the  subject 
of  much  congratulation  to  the  country. 
JiOt  the  House  then  give  Ministers  the 
fair  trial  they  asked  for.  The  Government 
had  a  right  to  expect  that.  The  remarks 
of  the  hoQ.  Member  for  Derbyshire  remind- 
ed him  of  an  observation  of  Canning  who, 
apeaking  of  men  and  measures,  and  com* 
paring  the  State  to  a  stage-coach  said,  the 
horses  were  the  men,  and  the  measures  the 
baraeas.  He  would  follow  up  the  illustra- 
tion.  He  would  not  like  to  change 
horses  suddenly,  and  without  cause.  If 
(he  measures  without  the  men  were  re- 
taiaed  they  might  have  horses  whose 
necks  might  be  too  thick  for  the  collar, 
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the  bridle.  He  did  not  much  obieet  to 
the  Amendment,  which  was  a  diluted, 
vague,  and  unsubstantial  thing.  While  it 
professed  to  censure  Ministers  it  merely 
conveyed  the  expression  of  opinions  and 
the  declaration  of  principles  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  was  pledged  to  promote. 
It  echoed  their  principles,  though  it  was 
levelled  at  their  tenure  of  office.  He  did 
not,  however,  defend  all  the  King's  Speech} 
its  strength  was  not  equal  to  its  length : 
and  on  questions  of  Municipal,  Church, 
and  Corporate  Reform,  he  could  not 
say,  that  it  was  as  decisive,  effective  and 
satisfactory  as  he  could  wish.  But  the 
question  was  asked,  would  not  you  give 
Ministers  a  fair  trial  ?  That  question 
should  be  answered,  in  his  judgment,  by  a 
decided  affirmative.  Though  be  did  not 
approve  of  all  the  Speech,  yet  he  object^ 
to  the  Amendment,  which  was  vague, 
flimsy,  and  worthless.  After  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth, 
which  was  so  satisfactory  on  the  question 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament,  it 
would  be  captious,  unhandsome,  and  un« 
just  to  revert  to  that  point.  While  many 
circumstances  connected  with  that  event 
were  still  in  doubt  or  kept  in  secrecy 
could  there  be  with  any  show  of  justice  an 
objection  taken  to  that  exercise  of  the  pre* 
rogative?  The  country  was  ignorant  of 
all  the  causes  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Mi* 
nisters  and  dissolution  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  the  absence  of  full  proof  the 
House  would  be  going  out  of  its  province 
if  it  passed  a  resolution  either  damnatory 
or  laudatory  of  that  measure.  What  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Ministry? 
The  removal  of  Lord  Althorp,  who  was 
said  and  believed  to  be  the  prop  of  the 
Government.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
nature  he  should  be  soon  called  to  the 
other  House  by  the  death  of  hit  father, 
Earl  Spencer,  so  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Government  was  a  matter  to  be  cal* 
culated  on  in  the  common  progress  of 
events.  But  it  was  idle  to  say,  that  the 
same  Parliament  or  the  same  men  should 
be  the  constant  supporters  of  the  same 
Minister.  Pitt  was  support  by  different 
Parliaments;  why,  then,  should  not  the 
present  Premier  look  to  the  support  of  a 
Pariiament  different  from  that  which 
witnessed  his  accession  to  office,  and 
which  was  pledged  to  oppose  him,  as 
much  as  any  Parliament  could  be  pledged 
to  oppositk>n  to  a  Minister  ?    Here  wae 
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giTing  more  explanation  than  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Pitt,  and  why  should  they 
not  get  it  ?  He  heard  much  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Government,  but  before  he 
could  confide  he  would  require  a  proof. 
He  had  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  There 
were  many  Reports  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Tories  to  liberal  principles.  The 
Tories  had  changed  heretofore,  and  why 
not  again  ?  And  why,  if  the  nation  pro- 
fitted  by  the  conversion,  should  it  repine  ? 
Hume,  not  Joseph  Hume,  but  Hume  the 
historian,  said,  the  Tories  had  so  long 
talked  in  a  Republican  style  that  they 
made  converts  of  themselves,  and  em- 
braced the  sentiments  of  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Administration.  So,  he  now 
imagined  the  Tories  would  amalgamate 
with  the  advocates  of  liberality  and  Re- 
form, and  merge  their  former  prejudices 
in  upholding  the  common  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  general  toleration.  He 
had  no  wish  to  lend  himself  to  intrigue  or 
cabal.  He  merely  looked  to  the  interests 
of  his  constituents  and  the  empire  at  large. 
He  trusted  that  all  parties  would  unite  in 
maintaining  the  establishments  of  the 
State,  and  checking  that  spirit  of  disor- 
ganization which  some  certain  persons 
were  fomenting  and  spreading  through 
the  country.  He  looked  for  order  and 
allegiance.  The  present  Government,  he 
thought,  was  calculated  to  maintain  both 
—its  dissolution  was  little  calculated  to 
give  security  to  either. — "  If  the  present 
Government  be  displaced,  another  and  a 
worse  Government  will  be  established." 

Viscount  Howick  was  not  surprised 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down,  although  he  agreed  in  many  of 
the  opinions  of  those  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  should  yet  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment. It  appeared  to  him  (Viscount 
Howick)  that  the  question  the  House  was, 
now  discussing  had  been  much  misrepre- 
sented in  the  speeches  of  the  two  hon. 
Members  who  had  immediately  preceded 
him.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derbyshire  acquiesce  in  what 
seemed  to  be  the  extraordinary  mis-state- 
ment of  the  question  at  issue  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Sergeant  who 
preceded  him.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Sergeant  had  commenced  by  complain- 
ing that  the  Amendment  proposed  was 
not  fair,  because  it  said  one  thing  while 
it  really  meant  another ;  and  then  de- 
ceived   himself,    as    many    profoundly 


learned  men  did,  by  overlooking  ttaeplaia 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  ot  the 
Amendment^  and  attributing  to  it  sonobe 
h  idden  and  mysterious  meaning  which  those 
words  were  never  meant  to  convey.  The 
learned  Sergeant  had  proceeded  to  con^ 
tend  that  the  object  of  the  Amendment 
was  to  eject  the  present  Government  from 
office,  and  to  restore  the  late  Govern*- 
ment.  He  could  only  say,  that  this  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  the  plain  impoit 
of  the  words,  and  it  was  not  the  sense  in 
which  he,  for  one,  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  implied,  as  he 
believed,  simply  this — ^that  the  House  dia*- 
trusted  the  promises  of  liberal  policy 
and  reforming  measures  which  had  been 
made  to  the  House  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  that  it  disapproved  of 
the  recent  dissolution  of  Parliament*  He 
would  ask,  then,  how  could  any  man  who 
had  supported  the  policy  of  the  laat  Go* 
vernment  for  four  years  refuse  to  con- 
cur in  the  propriety  of  this  Amendment} 
Were  the  promises  held  out  to  them  by 
Ministers  of  a  kind  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  House  and  the  country?  Nay  more 
would  these  promises,  even  if  they  had 
been  much  more  liberal  than  they  really 
were,  have  given  satisfaction,  coming  from 
those  by  whom  they  were  made  ?  In  bis 
opinion,  never  had  there  been  a  season  in 
the  history  of  this  country  in  which  it  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  present  that 
the  reins  of  Government  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  capable  of  using 
them  with  firmness,  and  yet  with  mode- 
ration— of  men  endowed  with  the  sagacity 
to  foresee  diflficulties  while  still  at  a 
distance,  and  to  provide  that  sagacity 
which  became  those  who  were  desirous 
of  meeting  difficulties,  and  providing  for 
the  coming  storm ;  above  all,  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  were  gifted  with  that  most 
rare  and  most  precious  of  all  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman,  the  art  to  know  how  to 
yield  in  the  right  place  and  in  the  right 
season — men,  who  knew  when  and  where 
concessions  were  wise  and  necessary—- 
when  and  where  they  were  dangerous  and 
inexpedient.  And  if,  in  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs  in  this  country,  and 
still  more  so  in  Ireland,  it  was  of  the 
deepest  importance  that  the  reins  of  power 
should  be  held  by  hands  like  those,  did 
his  Majesty's  present  Ministers  answer 
that  description?  Of  the  right  hon» 
Baronet  opposite  he  could  not  help  say* 
ingy  that  in  the  particular  art  to  which  b^ 
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bad  alladed — ^tbe  art  of  knowing  when  in 
due  time  to  give  way — ^hehad  shown,  him- 
self signally  and  fatally  ignorant.  He 
required  only  to  mention  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, — the  still 
more  momentous  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,^- the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  preluded  as  it  was  by 
the  long  discussion  upon  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  East  Retford — he  had  only  to 
touch  upon  those  points  to  satisfy  every 
man  who  heard  him  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  who  thought  those  measures  were 
good  in  themselves  or  were  evil,— the 
bon.  Member  for  Kent,  who  resisted  them 
all, — the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin,  who  went  far  beyond  him  (Vis- 
count Howick)in  his  opinions,  of  what  were 
requisite, — all — every  Member,  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  must  agree  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  his  past  conduct, 
had  shewn  himself  de6cient  in  sagacity, 
in  discovering  dangers  even  when  they 
were  close  and  obvious  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  He  had  shown  himself  to  be  a 
pilot  who,  though  loudly  and  repeatedly 
warned,  would  never  admit  that  there  were 
dangers  before  him  until  the  vessel  of  the 
State  was  in  the  midst  of  the  breakers. 
When  he  had  said  this,  he  was  bound,  at 
the  same  time  to  do  justice,  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  He  was  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  he 
did  acknowledge,  the  truth  of  that  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  stated 
the  other  night — namely,  that  during  the 
last  two  years  his  conduct  had  been  very 
di£ferent  from  that  of  many  others  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  during  that  period  he 
thought  he  saw  a  proof  that  the  lesson 
—  the  dearly-bought  lesson  which  the 
result  of  past  years  was  calculated 
to  teach — had  not  been  thrown  away. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  proof  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  profited  by  experience, 
and  that  he  was  now  more  fully  aware  of 
the  exigences  of  the  times,  and  of  the  real 
feelings  and  wishes  of  his  countrymen, 
than  he  had  formerly  been.  He  enter- 
tained that  conviction  so  strongly,  that 
he  willingly  confessed  that  he  far  less 
differed  in  his  views  of  policy,  and  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  country,  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  than  from  many  of 
those  in  whose  company  it  was  now  his 
(Lord  Howick's)  fortune  to  be  placed. 
But  the  character  of  one  in  an  Adminis- 
tration, was  not  to  be  taken  as  that  of  the  I 


whole,  and  he  could  not  help  looking  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  other  offices  of 
Government  had  been  filled  up.  He  found 
that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  working  and 
subaltern  situations  in  the  Government 
were  filled  by  men  of  extreme  opinions. 
He  found  more — he  found  that  the  three 
great  offices  of  Secretaries  of  State,  were 
intrusted  to  the  very  last  hands  in  which,  in 
his  opinion,  they  should  have  been  placed. 
Of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge 
University,  who  was  now  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  our  domestic  af- 
fairs— more  than  that,  with  the  affairs  of 
Ireland — he  would  say  no  more  than  this 
— that  by  his  conduct  in  that  House,  he 
had  shown  no  indications  that  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  opinions  since  the 
time  when  he  was  the  Representative  of 
the  close,  the  Ecclesiastical,  and  the 
Orange  borough  of  Armagh.  With  re- 
spect to  the  two  other  Secretaries  of 
State,  they  who  were  intrusted  with  our 
foreign  relations,  and  the  interests  of  our 
colonial  empire,  they  were  individuals 
whose  conduct  during  the  last  two  years 
had  been  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  While  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  supporting  the  late  Govern* 
ment,  and  of  holding  a  subordinate  office 
under  it,  he  generally  had  the  pride  of 
finding  the  opinions  he  entertained  ap- 
proved of  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman ;  but,  he  would  ask, 
what,  during  that  time,  had  been  passing 
in  the  House  of  Lords?  Did  any  man 
who  heard  him  doubt  that  if  the  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  similar  to  that 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  his  noble  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Lancashire,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  who  had  left  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  belonged,  would  still 
have  formed  part  of  the  Administration 
which  then  existed?  He  heard  an  ex- 
pression of  dissent,  but  he  was  sure  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  would  confirm  what 
he  said,  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
gradual  change  in  that  Administration, 
and  ultimately  to  its  final  removal,  were 
mainly  to  be  traced  to  the  constant  em- 
barrassments which  had  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  carry  the 
very  measures  which  it  was  now  acknow- 
ledged must  be  carried,  by  those  very  in- 
dividuals who  had  opposed  the  former 
Administration ;  but  for  those  difficulties, 
bad  that  Government  been  allowed'  to 
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{Hooeed  in  tbe  manner  in  ^ich  it  was 
anxious  to  go  on,  it  probably  would  hare 
bad  the  strength  that  would  have  enabled 
it  to  survive  those  other  causes  which  con* 
tribttted  to  defeat,  aud  ultimately  entirely 
to  break  it  up.    Of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  the  two  most 
active  members.  They  lost  no  opportunity 
of  thwarting  and  embarrassing  the  Qo-^ 
vernment  in  every  possible  way.     Look  to 
the  Irish  Education  question ;  look  at  the 
attempt  to  fan  into  a  flame  whatever  pre- 
judices might  lurk  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  people  with  respect  to  that  sub* 
ject ;  look  at  the  pains  that  were  taken  to 
nourish  the  antipathy  that  existed  in  one 
party  in  Ireland  against  another-— and  all 
that,  too,  by  men  who  were  now  prepared, 
as  the  House  was  to  collect  from  the 
speeches  that  had  been  made,  to  pursue 
what  had  been  called  a  liberal  course. 
Not  only  that,  but  in  foreign  policy,  those 
two  individuals  had  gone  a  length  to 
which,  he  believed,  never  men  had  gone 
before,  in  this  country.    They  thought  it 
not  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  hold 
out  every  encouragement  in  their  power  to 
the  King  of  Holland,  to  the  usurper  of 
Portugal,  and  to  all  the  foreign  powers 
who  were  resisting  the  policy  which  was 
pursued   by  the  responsible   advisers  of 
the  Crown.    Tbe  principles  and  opinions 
which  they  avowed   in  conducting  that 
reckless,  and  he  would  say,  factious  oppo- 
sition, made  him  entertain  the  persuasion 
that,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  they  were 
the  two  most  unfit  at  this  moment  to  be 
intrusted    with  the  momentous  interests 
which  had   been   put  into  their  hands. 
With  respect  to  internal  affairs,  and  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  there  was  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  correct  what 
was  amiss,  and  to  force  even  a  reluctant 
Minister  to  give  t^  his  place,  if  he  did 
not  follow  the  proper  course;  but  how 
different    was    it    with    respect   to  our 
colonial  and  foreign  policy  ?     How,  for  in- 
stance, could  the  House  know  what  were 
the  very  first  instructions  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  sent  out  to  the  Colonies?    Talk  to 
him  (the  noble  Lord)  of  a  fair  trial  upon  a 
point  which  involved  the  necessity  of  com- 
mitting the  destinies  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  into  the  hands 
of  a  man,  whose  opinions,  honestly  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  but,  therefore,  the  more 
to  be  dreaded,  seemed  so  opposed  to  the 
welhra  of  the  human  race,  so  totally  at 


variance  with  tbe  whole  line  of  policy 
whicl>  ^^^  ^CA  adopted  for  the  last  ibur 
years  by  the  late  Government.  But,  then  if 
the  composition  of  the  Gbvernment  was 
not  calculated  to  satisfy  the  country,  he 
would  ask    hon.   Members,   what   they 
thought  of  their  first  act  ?    The  yerj  first 
act  was  not  merely  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, but  an  attempt  in  every  place 
where,  by  any  means,  they  could  have  the 
smallest  influence,  to  turn  out  even  the 
most  moderate  Reformers.     The    right 
hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  deny  that  state- 
ment, but  if,  as  he  had  said,  his  opinions 
during  the  last  two  years  were  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, he  could  not  help  asking  why  a  re- 
lation of  his  own  was  opposed  on  the  part 
of  Government,  in  favour  of  an  individual 
who  only  two  years  ago  had  announced 
himself  a  Radical  Reformer?    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might,  indeed,  not  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  but  he  could  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was;  the 
present  Lord    Chancellor   had   actually 
canvassed   for  votes   in  fieivour  of  that 
individual.     He  might    also    add,  that 
the  right   hon.  and  gallant  Officer  (Sir 
Henry  Hardinge)  who  at  that  monient 
sat  near    to   the    right    hon.  -Baronet 
had  done  so  too.    At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  however   strongly   he    felt 
upon  the  dissolution,  strongly  as  he  con- 
demned the  measure,  the  more  so  as  he 
thought  the  result  had  been  to  increase 
the  number  of  persons  in  that  House 
holding  extreme  opinions  on  both  sides, 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  who 
had  entertained  moderate  and  sound  sen- 
timents—strongly as  he  felt  upon   that 
point,  he  would  say  no  more  upon  it,  but 
holding  the  opinions  he  did,  and  believing 
those  opinions  were  entertained  by  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  country;  he  thought 
the  House  was  bound  respectfully  to  lay 
them  before  the  Throne  in  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  noble  Friend.     He 
thought  that  from  doing  so  two  advantages 
would  result ;  in  tbe  first  place,  he  was 
of   opinion    that    the  adoption  of  this 
Amendment  would  do  more  than  any 
other  measure  that  could  be  adopted  to 
calm  the  public  mind,  and  to  show  to  the 
people  of  England  (and  therel»y  prevent 
that  which    some  hon.   Members    were 
afraid  of — further  changes  in  the  const!* 
tution  of  that  House)  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  constituted  as  it  now  was,  even 
under   the   most   unfavourable   circum* 
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•taacety  fttirly  lepresented  their  opinkmSy 
aad  in  that  way  he  believed  no  further 
chaoeo  would  be  asked  for.    But  this  was 
not  cul ;  he  looked,  likewise,  to  the  effect 
which  Uie  Amendmeiit  would  produce  on 
the  composition  of  the  Qovernment.    In 
laying  this,  he  felt  called  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge tiiat  had  be  thought  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  carrying  the  Amendment 
BOW  proposed  would  hsLse  been  to  sum- 
marily remove  the  present  Administration 
from  office,  he  should  have  had  a  very  great 
doubt  and  difficulty  in  acquiescing  in  it. 
He  felt  so  strongly  the  reasons  urged  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  other  night — 
so  strongly  the  arguments  of  his  noble 
Friend  £e  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
-•—that  he  confessed  he  should  not  have 
•been  without  very  great  apprehensions — 
he  was  not  quite  certain  that  he  could 
.  have  thought  himself  justified  in  giving  the 
vote  be  was  about  to  give,  at  all  events, 
not  without  very  great  apprehensions  and 
difficulty  could  he  have  brought  his  mind 
to  give  a  vote  that  would  probably  be  the 
means  of  at  once  dismissing  the  Ministry ; 
but  he  did  not  see  that  the  carrying  of  the 
Amendment  need  necessarily  have  that 
effect.    Indeed,  he  had  had  the  satis&c* 
tion  of  hearing  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  he  took  the  same  view  of  it,  and  that 
even  in  the  event  of  the  Amendment  being 
carried,  he  would  not  consider  himseU' 
compelled  to  retire  from  office.    He  had 
heanl    that  statement  with    very  great 
satisfaction,  for  although  he  should  de- 
precate, as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  could  befal  this  country,  the  per- 
manent continuance  of  his  Government, 
he  owned  he  did  not  participate  in  the  de- 
sire expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Derbyshire,  foir  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  in  which  the  extreme  opinions 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Members  for  Brid- 
port  and  London  should  have  a  prepon- 
derating influence.    Both  of  those  hon. 
,Membm  he  respected  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, he  rejoiced  to  see  them  in  that 
House,  and  upon  a  great  number  of  occa- 
sk>na  he  entirely  concurred  with  them,  but 
•till  they  had  ao  expressed  themselves  in 
that  House,  as  led  him  to  fear  they  were 
disposed  to  carry  their  opinions  to  an  ex- 
treme length,  and  to  press  on  with  incon- 
siderate, and  he  feared  dangerous  rapidity, 
the  accomplishment  of  their  otnects.    He 
would  repeat,  he  did  not  think  he  would 
have  voted  for  this  Amendment,  had  be 
thought  it  would  have  been  the  means  of 


removing  the  present  Cabinet  at  once  from 
office ;  but  he  thought  a  most  important 
object  would  arise  from  carrying  it,  in  this 
way,  that  without  producing  the  summary 
and  unceremonious  rejection  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, it  would  apprize  his  Majesty,  in  a 
mai^ner  the  least  repugnant  to  his  own 
feelmgs,  the  most  respectful  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
language  so  plain  as  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, that  in  the  Cabinet  as  it  was  at 
present  composed,  that  House,  and  the 
country  which  it  represented,  did  not  place 
entire  confidence.  He  begged  to  correct 
the.  expression  of  entire  confidence ;  he 
preferred  saying  that  degree  of  confidence 
which  would  enable  Ministers  to  continue 
in  their  situation  with  advantage  to  the 
public  service.  He  had  now,  he  believed, 
explained  sufficiently  the  grounds  on 
which  he  supported  the  Amendment,  and 
it  only  remained,  in  conclusion,  for  him 
to  say,  that  in  expressing  these  opinions, 
he  was  aware  that  he  had,  perhaps,  taken 
more  upon  himself  than  the  station  he 
held  in  that  House  might  be  thought 
to  warrant;  that  it  might  have  been 
imprudent,  for  party  purposes,  it  might 
have  been  wrong  and  inexpedient  in 
him  to  make  the  declarations  he  had 
made,  but  the  crisis  in  which  they  were 
placed  was  so  alarming,  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  so  full  of  the  greatest  and  most 
imminent  danger,  that  no  considerations 
of  party  interest,  no  considerations  even  of 
individual  friendship,  could  prevent  him 
from  expressing  the  opinions  he  believed 
to  be  just,  and  that  in  this  crisis  it  be- 
came them,  postponing  all  consideration 
as  to  who  might  be  to  blame  for  the  state 
of  things  which  had  arisen,  to  reflect 
solely  upon  what  was  the  course  which, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  the  House 
was  bound  to  pursue.  It  was  under  that 
impression  he  had  declared  the  opinions 
which  he  had  given  utterance  to,  and  in 
them  he  trusted  the  House  would  believe 
him  to  be  sincere. 

Mr.  Orove  Price  stated,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  matter  of  great  regret, 
that  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat 
down  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote 
against  the  Address,  as  well  from  his  high 
character,  as  from  the  opinions  he  had 
expressed  with  reference  to  the  present 
crisis.  He  regretted,  too,  extremely,  that 
any  attacks  should  have  been  made  on  the 
character  of  an  illustrious  individual,  a 
Member  of  the  other  House,  who  had 
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8oath  Lancashire  declare  that  he  and  his 
friends  proposed  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment Address;  but  he  (Mr.  Duncombe) 
*would  not  so  far  trifle  with  the  feelings  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
AdmiDistratton  as  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  accession  of  such  supporters.  The  no- 
ble Lord  when  tendering  his  adhesion  to 
Ministers — and  here  he  might  observe  that 
the  Speech  in  the  course  of  which  that  ad- 
hesion was  tendered,  was  altogether  fa- 
vourable to  the  amendment,  against  which 
its  framer  said  he  would  vote— 'the  noble 
Lord  stated  himself  to  be  the  oracle  of 
another  party  within  those  walls.  Now, 
he  maintained  that  the  House  was  en- 
titled to  know  of  how  many  and  of  whom 
that  party  so  represented  consisted.  [Loud 
laughter.]  Hon.  Members  mightlaugh, but, 
nevertheless,  he  maintained  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  toknow  if  they  were  to  have 
a  representation  within  a  representation, 
an  imperium  in  imperio^  within  its  walls. 
Was  it  possible  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Cumberland  was  one  of  those 
represented  Representatives?  Was  it 
within  the  bounds  of  credibility  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  the  organ  of  a  man  whom 
the  newspapers  alleged  to  have  publicly 
stated  that  no  Administration  could  be 
formed  of  worse  materials  than  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  to  have  described 
the  Cabinet  as  composed  of  men  who  dur- 
ing their  whole  lives  had  opposed  good 
measures  and  supported  bad  ones? 
Again,  was  it  possible  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  the  organ  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Newcastle  ?  If  such  was  the 
fact,  he  maintained  the  constituencies  of 
Cumberland  and  Newcastle  ought  in  some 
way  to  be  apprised  that  their  Representa- 
tives were  represented  in  that  House,  not 
by  themselves,  but  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Lancashire.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  those  constituencies 
could  be  better  represented  than  by  the 
noble  Lord,  but  he  protested  against  their 
time  being  wasted  in  the  election  of  per- 
sons who,  on  being  sent  to  that  House, 
were  not  to  exercise  their  voices.  In  the 
good  old  times  of  rotten  boroughism  it  was 
a  constant  question,  when  any  politi- 
cal job  was  being  carried  on,  to  ask, 
"  What  will  they  say  to  this  at  Cocker- 
mouth  ?*'  Might  he  not  now  ask  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  "  What  will  they 
say  to  this  at  Cumberland  and  Newcastle  V 
But,  he  felt  satisfied  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Cumberland  wanted 


no  medinm  through  which  to  convey  his 
sentiments  to  the  House.  That  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  eloquent  at  all  times,  and  he 
was  sure  he  would  be  so  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  simple  question  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  approaching  division  was, 
first,  whether  the  Reforming  party  of  that 
House  were  prepared  to  maintain  within 
its  walls  the  sentiments  they  professed  ont 
of  them;  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
present  was  a  Parliament  prepared  to 
succumb  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Peers  and 
the  caprices  of  the  Court,  or  whether,  it 
would  carry  out  the  Reform  Bill^and  main- 
tain the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
seemed  to  be  rather  hurt  with  the  noble 
Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment,  desig- 
nating the  Address  a  vain  and  inconclu- 
sive document ;  but  what  would  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  say  to  him  when  he  called 
up  a  tissue  of  unmeaning  professions  and 
hypocritical  regrets  ?  What  did  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Address  call  upon  the 
House  to  profess  ?  Why,  the  hypocritical 
regret  that  they  joined  with  his  Majesty  in 
deploring  the  destruction  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  For  his  part,  he 
did  not  feel  the  smallest  particle  of  regret 
at  that  event,  and  he  fairly  believed  not  one 
single  Member  of  that  House,  aye,  not  even 
of  those  who  were  going  to  vote  for  the 
Address — differed  from  him  in  opinion  on 
the  subject.  They  had  been  promised  that 
the  report  should  be  laid  upon  the  table 
of  that  House  stating  the  probable  cause 
of  the  fire,  but  he,  in  common  with  other 
Members,  would  have  felt  more  gratitude 
to  his  Majesty  had  he  stated  the  cause  of 
the  removal  of  those  Members  who  used 
the  House.  But  it  appeared  they  must  be 
content  when  they  were  told  that  the  last 
House  of  Commons  was  dissolved  by  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  prerogative.  With 
regard  to  the  other  regrets  that  Ministers 
had  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  Majesty 
the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium  stood 
foremost.  But  he  would  remind  the 
House  that  the  differences  existing  between 
those  rival  Powers  arose  when  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
were  administering  the  Government  of 
this  country.  Another  portion  of  the  Ad* 
dress  alluded  to  the  local  burthens  of  the 
agriculturist.  And  here  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  the  mover 
of  the  Address  to  the  Crown,  appeared  to 
be  sadly  puzzled.  He  had  not  been  let 
into  the  secret  of  what  those  local  barthens 
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were^  and  seemed  to  be  amazingly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  intentions  of  Ministers  with 
regard  to  their  removal,  he  having  men- 
tioned nothing  of  any  plan  by  which  they 
were  to  be  transferred  to  any  other  de- 
scription of  property.  They  ought  to  be  told 
what  the  changes  were  that  were  in  contem- 
plation. Would  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  fioard  of  Trade  explain  to  him  the 
meaning  of  the  following  paragpraph  of  the 
King's  Speech,  **  I  rely  also  with  equal 
confidence  on  the  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion with  which  you  will  apply  yourselves 
to  the  alteration  of  laws  which  affect  very 
extensive  and  complicated  interests,  and 
are  interwoven  with  ancient  usages  to 
which  the  habits  and  feelings  of  my  peo- 
ple have  conformed  V  Perhaps  the  non. 
Gentleman  who  was  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  would  state  what  these  laws  were. 
Did  the  passage  refer  to  Corporations? 
Certainly,  the  people  had  conformed  to 
them  ;  but  in  doing  so,  their  feelings  had 
unfortunately  been  repeatedly  outraged. 
If  he  had  allowed  personal  considerations 
to  sway  him  at  the  present  period,  he 
should  certainly  have  given  his  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Speaker 
in  favourof  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge. The  course  he  took,  however,  was 
dictated  by  an  imperative  sense  of  public 
duty.  To  designate  that  course  factious, 
was  to  describe  it  most  unjustly.  He 
should  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Baring  rose  to  explain  :  he  said  he 
had  been  charged  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  last,  with  having  spoken  of  his 
constituency  with  disrespect ;  but,  he 
begged  to  say,  that  he  made  no  observa- 
tion on  his  borough  of  Finsbury.  What 
he  did  say  was  this — and  it  was  not  in  any 
argument  of  his  provoking,  but  in  answer 
to  remarks  that  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,— ^tbat  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
roan  said  that  the  Government  had  against 
them  all  the  wealth  and  respectability  of 
the  metropolis,  to  which  he  replied,  that 
though,  undoubtedly,  those  hon.  Members 
who  had  been  returned  for  the  Metro- 
politan districts,  were  seated  constitution- 
ally by  the  numbers  entitled  to  send  them 
to  the  House,  still  the  petition  sent  up  to 
the  Throne,  signed  as  he  knew  it  to  have 
been  signed,  did  prove  that  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  and  respectability  of 
the  city  of  London  had  expressed  confi- 
dence in  his  Majesty's  Government.  He 
begged  to  assure  tlie  hon.  Geutlemany  that 


he  did  not  venture  to  criticise,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  acknowledged  taste 
and  discrimination  of  the  electors  of  the 
borough  of  Finsbury. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  nothing 
bad  been  further  from  his  intention  in 
coming  down  to  the  House,  than  to  ob- 
trude himself  upon  its  attention  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  indeed,  sufiering  under 
very  acute  pain  and  general  indisposition, 
which  would  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  prevented  his  attendance  in  that 
place,  he  certainly  should  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  discussion  had  he 
not  been  personally  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derbyshire  (Mr.  Gis- 
borne),  with  regard  to  something  which 
he  was  reported  to  have  lately  addressed 
to  his  constituents,  and  also  more  directly 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  who 
had  just  sat  down.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  should  fail  in  the  duty  he 
owed  to  the  House,  to  himself,  and  his 
constituents,  if  he  did  not  rise  and  vindi- 
cate in  his  place  what  he  was  represented 
to  have  said.  He  was  quite  prepared  toact 
up  to  what  he  had  told  his  constituents  at 
the  late  election  would  be  his  conduct  in 
the  trying  circumstances  in  which  his 
Majesty  and  the  country  were  now  placed. 
It  having  been  his  misfortune  towards 
the  close  of  last  Session,  from  a  painful 
sense  of  duty  on  a  question  of  principle, 
to  separate  himself  for  the  time  from 
those  with  whom  he  had  acted  ever  since 
he  took  a  part  in  public  affairs,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  explicitly  state 
to  those  constituents  what  had  been  the 
motives  of  his  past  conduct,  and  what 
were  the  principles  by  which  he  should 
regulate  his  conduct  m  the  present  Ses- 
sion. He  need  not  tell  the  House,  that 
having  for  eighteen  years  uniformly  acted 
as  a  party  man,  having  felt  during  that 
time  the  strongest  personal  attachments, 
and  never  having  deviated  from  party 
consistency, — respecting,  revering,  as  he 
did,  many  Gentlemen  he  saw  opposite, 
occupying  the  Bench  where  he  used  to  sit, 
it  was  impossible  to  find  terms  wherewith 
adequately  to  express  the  pain  with  which 
he  had  separated  from  them.  It  was 
some  consolation,  that  there  were  Gentle- 
men with  whom  he  had  acted  during  a  por- 
tion of  that  time  who  still  coincided  with 
him  in  opinion;  yet,  having  that  con- 
solation, he  was  sincere  when  he  said, 
that  his  respect  for  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  old  Whig  party  remained  un< 
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.  abated ;  and  it  was  with  pleasure  which 
.  he  could  not  describe  that  he  heard  the 
.  true  old  principles  of  that  party  announced 
theother  evening  in  the  admirable  speech  of 
•  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Morpeth),  who 
moved  the  Amendment,  and  also  in  some 
.  parts  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  the  county  of  North- 
umberland (Lord  Howick),  which,  in 
talent  and  independence  of  spirit  was  not 
unworthy  of  that  gpreat,  high-minded  and 
venerated,  nobleman,  with  whom  the  noble 
Lord  was  so  closely  connected.  He  agreed 
with  that  noble  Lord,  more  particularly 
with  respect  to  his  Majesty's  present  Go- 
.  vernment ;  and  with  him  he  was  bound  to 
declare,  that  in  the  head  of  that  Govern- 
ment, he  had  much  greater  confidence  than 
in  any  of  the  other  Members  composing  the 
Administration.  Entertaining,  then,  the 
opinions  which  on  that  and  on  other  occa- 
sions be  had  frankly  avowed,  there  would 
obviously  begreat  inconsistency  in  his  voting 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Considering  the  effect  of  his  vote — con- 
sidering the  probable  consequences  of  the 
.  present  Government  being  a  second  time 
in  one  week  left  in  a  minority,  he  should 
long  hesitate  before  he  gave  his  support 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord.  If 
.he  could  agree,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Administration  would  not  be  the  conse- 
quence of  adopting  the  Amendment,  he 
might  be  disposed  in  some  respects  to 
qualify  his  support  of  the  Address.  Look- 
ing at  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
referring  to  that  portion  of  it  which  re- 
lated to  the  subject  of  Corporation  Re- 
form, he  felt  perfectly  ready  to  admit, 
that  upon  that  topic  the  public  mind  was 
completely  made  up.  The  question  of 
Corporate  Reform  divided  itself  natu- 
rally into  two  parts — the  one  relating  to 
,the  application  of  trust  property,  the  other, 
the  mode  of  appointment  of  those  by 
whom  the  affairs  of  the  several  Corpora- 
tions were  conducted.  The  former  he 
admitted  was  a  question  of  considerable 
nicety,  but  on  the  other  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  for  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  have  stated  their  views  at 
once  in  a  manner  short,  clear,  and  per- 
spicuous. At  present  the  governing  party 
in  the  corporations  were  self-elected ;  the 
people  desired,  that  the  mode  of  their 
election  should  be  popular,  and  as  the 
public  mind  was  evidently  made  up  on 
that  subject,  it  became  with  him,  in  re- 
ference to  this  point  at  all  events,  a  matter 


of  entire  indifference  who  were,  or  who 
were  not,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ;  for, 
whoever  might  be  Minister,  a  removal 
from  our  Municipal  Corporations  of  the 
vice  of  self-election  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
matter  fully  and  completely  decided.  Had 
an  Amendment  been  moved,  which  simply 
involved  the  assertion  of  that  proposition, 
he  should  not  be  indisposed  to  give  such 
an  Amendment  his  support;  but  he  was 
opposed,  and  should  remaiu  adverse,  to 
supporting  any  vague  rambling  addition  to 
the    Address,    which     might    have    the 
effect  of  placing  the  present  Adminis- 
tration   in    a    minority,  under    circum- 
stances which  must  put  to  hazard  their 
continued  existence.     It  was  his    mis- 
fortune not  to  have  been  able  to  place 
confidence  in  the  Administration  of  Lord 
Melbourne ;    the    present    Government, 
had    made    large   and    ample  promises 
of  liberal  measures,  and  he  would  main- 
tain that  they    possessed  greater    faci- 
lities, and  more  extended  means  of  car- 
rying such  measures  into  full  effect  than 
any  Ministry,  the  formation  of  which  he 
could  now  contemplate.    The  declarations 
which  he  made  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
port, or  the  opposition  to  any  Government 
amounted  to  this,  that  he    had  pledged 
himself,  that  he  would  vote  against  any 
Motion  having  a  factious  tendency.     It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Administration  to 
produce  their  measures,  but  was  it  not  in 
fairness  the  duty  of  the  House  to  abstain 
from  striking  without  hearing  them,  and 
would  it  not  be  still  more  unjust  to  strike 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  being 
heard  ?    That  was  the  position  with  which 
he  set  out,  and  to  that  he  was  prepared 
to  adhere.    There  were  large  promises 
contained   in  the    King's  Speech.      He 
thought  the  promises  large,  though  the 
terms    in    which    they   were    conveyed, 
might   be    somewhat    vague;    but    the 
vagueness  of  the  terms  did  by  no  means 
contradict  the  assertion  he  had  made — 
namely,  thatthepromises  were  in  themselves 
satisfactory  and  ample.     Now,  he  wished 
to  put  those  promises  to  the  test,  for  he 
fully  believed,  that  the  measures  of  which 
expectations  had  been  held  out  would  be 
produced,  and  would  soon  be  produced; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  Corporation 
Reform,    which   exception  he   regarded 
with  somewhat  of  a  jealous  eye,  it  ap- 
peared  to  him    and    he  did    fully  be- 
lieve, that  on  the  whole  the  measures  of 
the  Ministry  would   prove   satisfactory. 
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On  the  occasion,  to  which  reference  had 
been  so  often  made,  he  had  expressed 
want  of  confidence  in  persons  from  whom 
it  had  been-  his  misfortune  to  differ 
throughout  his  political  life.  All  he  said  in 
effect  was  this,  that  if  they  proved  to 
be  a  Government  acting  upon  principles 
such  as  he  could  conscientiously  sup- 
port, no  personal  considerations  should 
induce  him  to  withhold  that  support,  and 
in  the  strongest  terms  did  he  then,  as 
now,  protest  against  a  factious  opposition. 
He  declared  his  determination,  and  by 
that  he  would  abide,  to  put  the  present 
Ministers  on  their  trial,  and  that  he  was 
disposed  to  do  without  favour  or  affec- 
tbn.  For  all  this  he  was  anxious,  be- 
cause he  had  a  strong  conviction,  that 
the  measures  to  be  anticipated  from  them 
would  be  productive  of  substantial  ame- 
lioration. He  was  anxious  to  give  them, 
if  they  proved  true  to  their  declarations, 
the  advantage  of  bringing  in  measures  in 
the  results  of  which  he  reposed  large  con- 
fidence. The  hon.  Member  for  Derby- 
shire supposed  the  speech  which  he  (Sir 
James  Graham)  had  delivered  in  Cum- 
berland- 
Mr.  Gisbome  said,  that  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  which  he  had 
quoted,  were  these — "  that  in  his  (Sir 
James  Graham's)  opinion,  the  present 
Administration  was  composed  of  the  very 
worst  possible  materials — of  men  who 
had  spent  their  entire  lives  in  promoting 
bad  Governpoent,  and  opposing  good." 

Sir  James  Graham  resumed.  What 
he  said  was,  the  Government  was  now 
formed  of  men  to  whom,  and  to  whose 
measures,  he  had  all  his  life  been  opposed : 
that  in  such  an  Administration  he  could 
not  place  unlimited  confidence ;  but  that, 
not  seeing  his  way  to  the  formation  of  a 
better,  he  was  resolved  to  resist  any  fac- 
tious Motion,  the  tendency  of  which 
might  be  to  displace  such  an  Adminis- 
tration as  was  then  formed*  Such  were 
the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  Cumber* 
land,  and  by  those  he  was  prepared  to 
abide.  He  had  that  night  come  down  to 
the  House  at  great  personal  inconvenience, 
to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  he  was 
prepared  to  oppose  the  Amendment;  it 
still  remained  for  him  to  notice  the 
point  to  which  he  wished  more  par- 
ticularly to  refer^— he  wished  to  give  the 
noat  direct  contradiction  possible  to  a 
rumour  which  had  been  recently  set 
iift>atf    The  propagation  of  such  rumovrs 


might  form  part  of  the  new  tacticii  of 
opposition — such  might  be  the  tactics 
of  an  opposition,  which  he  could  no 
otherwise  describe  than  as  a  Babel 
opposition  in  which  were  heard  the  many 
tongues — the  discordant  language  of  the 
new  and  old  Whig — of  the  Moderate 
and  Ultra — of  the  Radical  and  the  Re- 
pealer. If  other  motives  were  wanting, 
the  mere  existence  of  such  coalitions 
would  induce  him  to  declare,  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  unite  with  such  opponents 
of  such  an  Administration.  "  Non  hcBC  in 
Fcedera  vent,**  But  to  return  to  the 
rumours  of  which  he  had  been  speak- 
ing. Those  seeds,  when  once  sown, 
often  rose  and  spread  to  a  formidable  ex- 
tent. They  might  be  cast  by  the  way 
side,  but  they  nevertheless  occasionally 
germinated,  and  even  produced  fruit;  he 
was,  therefore,  anxious  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  to  deny  that,  directly,  or  in- 
directly, he,  or  any  Gentleman  included 
within  that  section  of  the  House,  had 
received  any  communication  from  his 
Majesty's  Government.  Not  only  had 
no  communication  been  received  from 
the  Government,  but  none  had  been  ten- 
dered by  him,  or  by  any  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  in  communication.  If  any 
further  explanation  were  thought  neces- 
sary, he  was  then  prepared  to  offer  it.  It 
haa  been  sneeringly  said,  that  some  Mem- 
bers would  act  conscientiously.  Was  it 
thought,  when  the  fate  of  the  country  was 
suspended  in  the  balance,  that  men  would 
consider  mere  party  attachments  as  para- 
mount to  every  thing  ?  Might  not  inde- 
pendent support  be  given  without  unli- 
mited confidence  ? 

Mr,  O'Conne// spoke  as  follows: — Sir, 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  there  be  a  factious 
Opposition,  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as 
factious  support.  There  has  been  a  coali- 
tion adverted  to  on  the  one  side,  and 
there  may  be  a  coalition  of  excessively  bad 
materials,  equally  deserving  of  ridicule  or 
reprobation,  on  the  other.  I  assure  the 
House,  that  I  feel  sincere  regret  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  trespass  on  them  at  all  onthisocca- 
sion;  and  if  I  could  reconcile  it  to  my  sense 
of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  unfortunate  and 
neglected  country.  [Laughter.]  Oh ! 
I  perceive  the  quarter  from  whence  that 
laughter  proceeds,  and  I  am  perfectly,  and 
with  the  utmost  good  humour,  ready  to 
bear  any  interruption  from  that  quarter. 
Would  to  God  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  my  country  bad  nothing  to  bear  from 
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that  quarter  but  the  slight  inciviiitj  of 
such  interruptions.  I  do  repeat  that  I 
unaffectedly  regret  the  being  compelled  to 
trespass  on  the  House  at  tliis  late  period 
of  the  discussion^  when  every  man  who 
rises  must  be  aware  that  this  subject,  and 
every  topic  connected  with  it  has  already 
been  completely  exhausted.  But  then  I 
may  confidently  appeal  to  all  who  hear 
me,  whether  they  would  not  think  me 
shrinking  from  the  performance  of  my 
duty  if  I  did  not,  even  at  this  time,  offer 
some  observations  to  the  House.  I  have 
been  personally  assailed.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  has  produced  a 
letter  written  by  me,  an  humble  individual, 
and  has  made  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
illegitimate  use  of  that  document.  It 
would  seem  that  he  had  taken  my  con- 
sistency into  his  holy  keeping ;  he  has 
said  that  we  belong  to  that  party  whose 
cry  is  measures,  not  men.  Yet  he  would 
be  angry  with  me  because  I  show  a  greater 
attachment  to  measures  than  to  men. — 
Then  the  hon.  Member  for  Tam worth  got 
me  in  at  the  end  of  his  discourse  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  raising  a  cheer  at  my  ex- 
pense. He  accused  me  of  being  a  dan- 
gerous individual.  Now,  I  will  not  return 
the  compliment.  I  do  not  think  him  at 
all  dangerous.  He  threw  out  a  great  deal 
more  of  insinuation  against  me; — In  re- 
turn I  will  implore  him  only  not  to  follow 
the  example,  the  bad  example,  of  the  class  of 
men  whom  he  ought  to  despise — that  class 
who  indulge  themselves  in  circulating 
slanders  through  the  press,  and  who,  with 
an  appearance  of  independence,  are  the 
most  servile  of  slaves.  I  feel  myself, 
therefore,  bound  to  address  the  House 
even  in  my  own  vindication ;  but  that 
address  will  also  relate  to  matters  infinitely 
beyond  anything  connected  with  myself. 
When  the  interests  of  this  country  is  so 
much  at  stake — when  parties  are  so  much 
divided — when  patriotism  has  the  support 
of  Whigs  so  conservative  and  wavermg, 
and  the  Government  so  weak  and  so  ex- 
traordinary, what  is  my  first  duty?  It  is, 
to  remind  the  House  of  what  really  is  the 
question  before  it.  The  question  is  not  of 
any  particular  section  or  party :  it  is  the 
great  question  resulting  from  the  effects 
of  that  constitutional  revolution  which 
took  away  the  power  of  that  majority  of 
this  House — from  that  corrupt,  small, 
rotten-borough,  and  oligarchical  majority, 
and  gave  it  to  the  people— for  the  purpose 
not  of  cQQceding  the  Reform  with  that 


measure,  but  of  rendering  it  subservient  to 
the  amelioration  of  all  our  institutions, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  everything^ 
good,  and  the  destruction  of  everything 
bad,  in  those  institutions.  A  Parliament 
has  been  elected,  and  a  Government  ap* 
pointed  to  meet  that  Parliament.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  that  Govern- 
ment comes  with  such  promises  and 
pledges  as  ought  to  be  received  by  them. 
It  has  been  told  to  the  House  in  an 
Address  proposed  to  the  Throne,  and 
those  promises  and  pledges  were  such 
as  Reform  Members  could  hold  out  to  the 
country ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said,  if  the  intention  to  effect  these  im- 
provements really  exists,  there  ought  to  be 
something  added  to  the  Address  of  a  more 
explicit  character.  Will  the  people  of 
England  be  satisfied  with  these  declara- 
tions ?  Will  the  people  of  Scotland  ?  I 
need  not  ask  as  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ; 
for  one  contemptuous  sentence  is  the  only 
reply  they  would  make  to  the  appeal. — 
What  cares  the  country  for  the  small  ne- 
gotiations and  arrangements  between  par- 
ties ?  The  question  is  not  whether  a  good 
speech  has  been  made,  or  a  pleasing  case 
of  opposition  substantiated  ;  but  what  the 
answer  to  the  King's  Speech  would  be,  if 
it  were  made  by  the  country  at  large.  The 
country  requires  substantial  Reform ;  the 
Address  is  a  mere  mouthful  of  moonshine, 
promising  little  to  England,  less  to  Scot- 
land, ana  nothing  at  all  to  Ireland.  I 
will  not,  at  this  late  hour,  travel  through 
a  catalogue  raisonnie  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  support  which  the  Address  has 
received.  I  will  take  only  three  or  four  of 
them.  Tl)e  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon),  after  speaking 
of  the  number  of  his  immaculate  con- 
stituents—the boast  of  which  came  ex- 
ceedingly well  from  him  who  defended  the 
immaculate  purity  of  that  constituency! 
doubtless  with  a  most  conscientious  feel- 
ing that  noble  Lord  put  the  case  on  the 
point  of  confidence,  and  laboured  hard  to 
prove  that  the  present  Administration  was 
quite  as  good  as  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration— in  all  its  measures  quite  as 
useful  to  the  country.  Why,  that  noble 
Lord  himself  opposed  the  Melbourne  Ad- 
ministration, which  he  now  regards  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  perfection  of  the  present 
Administration.  I  find  nothing,  there<» 
fore,  in  his  argument  to  induce  me  to  coa* 
fide  in  the  vagueness  of  the  Address  ia 
reply  \q  the  Speech*    The  wbh  Lov4 
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was  followed,  after  a  short  interval,  by 
one  of  that  party  who  hate  cabals,  who 
are  so  perfectly  consistent  —  I  mean 
the  hoD.  Member  for  Koaresborough 
(Mr.  Richards).  He  supported  this 
address  because  be  is  a  thorough  Re- 
former; he  is  so  true  a  Reformer  that 
he  has  actually  reformed  himself,  and 
reformed  himself  by  the  most  extraor- 
dinary logical  process  which  I  ever  heard 
of.  It  is  this :  ''  I  am/* he  says, ''  a  true  Re- 
former ;  1  voted  for  the  Ballot  and  for  the 
shortening  of  Parliaments ;  the  Whigs  op- 
posed these  measures,  and  were  supported 
in  their  opposition  by  the  Members  of  the 
present  Administration  :  therefore  I  trans- 
fer my  allegiance  from  the  Whigs  to  the 
present  Administration."  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Worcester  (Mr.  Robinson)  followed 
in  the  same  style ;  1  must  confess  that  I 
was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
was  the  meaning  of  his  speech  and  his 
vote.  I  discovered  it,  however,  before  he 
proceeded  far :  he  told  us  that  a  majority 
of  his  constituents  were  anti-Tories,  and 
that  the  minority — all  respectable  men — 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  Tories;  and 
havine  thus  a  divided  constituency,  he, 
with  the  utmost  impartiality,  divided  his 
conduct,  and  gave  to  the  anti-Tories  his 
valueless  speech,  and  to  the  Tories  his 
valuable  vote.  His  name,  accordingly, 
with  that  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Cumberland  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham) will  count  in  his  **  lists  of  the  di- 
vision to-morrow" — he  will  have  him  in 
'*  that  section  of  the  House."  What  are 
we  to  call  that  section  of  the  House 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  alluded, 
and  over  which  the  noble  Lord  (Stanley) 
presides?  It  is  not  a  party — that  he  de- 
nies ;  it  is  not  a  faction — that  would  be  a 
harsher  title.  I  will  give  it  a  name — we 
ought  to  call  it  the  tail.  How  delightful 
would  it  be  to  see  it  walking  in  St.  James's- 
street  to-morrow — to  see  the  noble  Lord 
strutting  proudly,  with  his  sequents  behmd 
him,  and  with  a  smile  passing  over  his 
countenance — something  like,  as  Currao 
said,  "  a  silver  plate  on  a  coffin/'  while  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Cumberland  made 
one  of  its  lustiest  links — not  held  by  the 
Cockermoutli  crutch,  but  supported  by 
his  detestation  of  all  coalition.  Yes,  Sir, 
this  is  the  ludicrous  combination  of  sup- 
ports by  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
IS  this  night  to  be  saved.  How  is  he  to  be 
saved  ?  By  the  Tories  ?  Oh  no !  By  the 
Wbig«  ?  Oh  BO !  the  ^nuine  Whigs  b«ye 


not  gone  over  yet.  Whatever  becomes  of 
speculation  for  places  where  no  negotia- 
tion has  as  yet  been  entered  into—*  whatever 
becomes  of  future  prospects,  of  difficulties 
got  over  and  subdued,  of  kindness  thrown 
out,  and  courtesies  offered,  and  protection 
held  over  these  unfortunate  orphans, — the 
Ministers  as  we  call  them — whatever  be- 
comes of  their  party,  the  true  Whig,  the 
true  Reformer,  the  true  friend  of  liberty 
will  stand  firm ;  and  I  doubt  much  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  protection,  with 
that  of  his  noble  Friend  the  noble  Lord, 
and  the  sequents  which  he  may  carry  with 
him,  will  avail  those  over  wfai>m  it  is  ex^ 
tended  :— 

"  Down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 
The  Derby  dilJy,  with  his  six  iD«id«8." 

Sir,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  geniira 
and  disposition  of  my  country  to  mix 
merriment  with  woe ;  the  sound  of  laughter 
is  often  heard  while  the  heart  is  wrung  with 
bitter  anguish,  and  the  tear  of  sorrow  dims 
the  cheek.  I  have  been  led,  in  the  spirit 
of  this  consistency,  to  mingle  mirth  with 
melancholy  in  speaking  of  the  coalition 
of  which  we  hear  so  much'-^this  coalition 
of  those  who  detest  coalitions  *--this  de* 
sertion  from  the  cause  of  the  country 
on  the  part  of  a  set  of  nominal  patriots 
and  woiild-be  ministers.  How  many  em- 
bryo Lords  of  the  Treasury  see  I  not 
before  me— -how  many  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Control — how  many  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty — how  many  Presidents 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  Quite  enough  of 
them  to  make  an  Administration.  And 
the  only  difference  between  such  a  one 
and  the  present  Administration  would  be« 
that  it  would  not  be  so  confident  of  the 
favour  of  the  Court,  or  of  the  favour 
of  the  Conservatives.  Though  it  would 
not  have  the  support  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  a  Ministry,  mighty  in  imagina- 
tion. But  God  forbid  that  the  destinies 
of  this  country  should  be  intrusted 
to  men  who  know  not  themselves,  and 
who  stand  firm  to  nobody  1  I  turn  now  to 
the  speech,  and  ask,  as  a  Reformer,  what 
have  you  promised  for  England,  for  Scot- 
land, and  for  Ireland  ?  You  admit  it  to 
be  a  vague  and  general  composition — and 
I  ask  why,  at  such  a  moment,  is  it  vague 
and  general  ?  It  is  said,  that  yon  want 
a  fair  trial.  Are  yon  such  novices  in 
public  life,  that  the  public  do  not  know 
what  you  are  ?  Is  the  defence  you  seek 
to  be  allowed,  your  firsts  that  you 
should  so  loudly  require  a  iisir  trial  ? 
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You  may,    perhaps,   resort   to  an  alM 
on  the  defence;  but  character  certainly 
cannot  avail  you.     A   fair  trial !     Why, 
since  you  first  appeared  on  the  public 
stage,  you  have  been  under  trial;  you 
have  been   repeatedly   condemned;   the 
public  have  repeatedlv  indicted  and  con* 
victed  you;  convicted   you   of   resisting 
every   solid  and    substantial  good,  and 
supporting    every  abuse  and  corruption 
— not    w)iich   you    recognised   and  ad- 
mitted as  such  at  that  time,  but  which 
you  recognize  and  admit  at  the  present. 
You  stood  by  Old  Sarum    and  Gatton 
to  the  last.     You  declared  that  the  old 
corrupt  Parliament  of  the  nominees  of 
the  oligarchy  was,  not  only  an  useful  and 
salutary  system,  but  the  actual  perfection 
^-the  beau  idial  of  all  constitutions,  which 
no  man,  d  priori,  could  have  framed  by 
any  force  of  intellect,  and  to  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  alone  had  given 
such  a  smack  of  perfection  as  no  human 
ingenuity   could    have  imparted   to  any 
system  which  it  framed,  was  not  this  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  noble  Duke,  the 
present  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — him 
who  sat  upon  you  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
hatched  you?     The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Cumberland,  said,  that 
he  would  not  convict  the  present  Ministers 
before  he  had  heard  them.     Was  not  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  heard 
at  full  length,  both  for  himself  and  his 
cause,  the  other  night  ?     He  and  his  party 
have  been  indicted  by  the  country,  and 
convicted   of  their  misdeeds;   they  ob- 
tained   this  opportunity   of    vindicating 
themselves.     Before  Parliament  met,  the 
cry  was,  **  wait  till  you  see  the  King's 
Speech."  When  that  came,  it  was,  '*  Wait 
till  you  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  ex- 
planation/'   I  take  them  both  together, 
and  I  ask,  can  any  honest  and  conscien- 
tious man,  giving  the  Ministers  what  they 
ask,  a  fair  trial,  find  a  verdict  in  their 
favour?    The  right  hon.   Baronet,  with 
that  simplicity  that  becomes  him,  says,  he 
does  not  understand  what  is  the  meaning 
of  **  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill/' 
If  he  does  not,  it  is  no  small  disparage- 
ment to  his  fitness  for  carrying  that  Bill 
into  execution.  Let  me,  however,  referring 
more  directly  to  the  contents  of  the  Speech, 
ask  him,  in  the  name  of  England,  whether 
he  has  promised  anything  in  the  Address, 
or  in  the  Speech  with  which  the  people  of 
England    ought    to    be  satisfied  ?    The 
Speech  recognises,  though  in  rather  fan« 


tastical    phrase,    the  distress    prevailini: 
among  the  agricultural  interest.  '*  I  deeply 
lament,"  says  his  Majesty,  "that  the  agri- 
cultural interest  continues  in  a  state  of 
great  depression,"  Was  it  intended  to  con- 
fine that  sentence  to  England  ?  I  suppose 
not;  there  is  agricultural  distress  in  Scot- 
land, and  there  is  agricultural  distress, 
with  doubly  combined  force,  in  Ireland. 
What  do  you  propose  to  do  for  it,  let  me 
ask  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers?  You 
are  the  patrons  of  that  interest — at  least, 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  so ;  he  represents  a  county  now 
— and  accordingly  he  patronizes  the  agri- 
cultural interest ;  he  represented  a  borough 
before,  and  he  then,  like  his  borough,  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  commercial  in- 
terest.    I  think  there  was  something  like 
a  scramble  for  getting  at  the  Malt-tax, 
although  I  admit,  indeed,  that  it  would 
be  a  substantial  relief.     But  you  talk  of 
equdizing  the  local  charges  which  bear 
heavily  on  the  landed  interest.     Many  of 
you  got  into  this    House  by  persuading 
the  agricultural  interest  that  it  was  your 
intention  to  relieve  them.     How  many  a 
speech  have  I  read — for.  Heaven  help  me, 
1  read  speeches  as  well  as  make  them ! — 
which  thundered  out  on  the  unfortunate 
Whigs  all  their  guilt  in  neglecting  the 
agricultural  interest— every  thing  else,  it 
was  said,  they  had  attended  to  but  the 
agricultural  interest ;  and  you  were  pointed 
0(1 1  as  its  especial  protectors,  you  got  many 
returned  on  the  ground  of  your  intentioa 
to  protect  it.     I  heard  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Greisley)  boast  that  he  was  the 
protector  of  the  agricultural  interest.     I 
ask  him,  is  he  content  with  the  promises 
in  that  part  of  the  Speech  which  relates 
to    the    agricultural    interest?     [Sir  R. 
Oreisley — "No."]     I  am  much  obliged  to 
the  hon.  baronet  for  his  admission.    I  ask, 
then,  is  it  to  the  paltry,  pitiful  management 
of  some  local  burdens  affecting  England 
only,  that  It  is  to  be  conceded  ?    Do  yoo 
imagine  that  the  people  of  England  are 
so  senseless— *that  the  farmers  of  England 
who  certainly  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
a  daily  recurrence  to  the  ordinary  vehicles 
of  intelligence,  are  so  stultified,  so  beastly, 
as  not  to  understand  that  you  are  prac- 
tising a  delusion  on  them ;  that  while  you 
promise  them  protection  you  yield  to  them 
the  paltry  reduction  of  local  taxation  ?  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
will  support  the  proposition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  HaU*tax*    I  rejoice  that  I  have  hit 
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vote  promised.  Will  the  section  support 
us  in  that  question?  Shall  we  go  tail- 
to-tail  in  support  of  the  repeal  ?  You  have 
then,  the  Matt-tax  before  you ;  you  have 
the  agricultural  interest  also  in  your  front ; 
you  have  '  the  tair  deserting,  and  the 
country  which  you  have  deluded  exclaim- 
ing against  you.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
but  one  result  must  take  place.  Yet  I 
must  say,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
that  you  should  go  out  gradually:  one 
single  pufF  may  leave  an  unsavory  smell 
behind  it.  If  you  go  out  by  degrees,  some 
other  tapers  may  be  lit  to  enlighten  and 
warm  the  political  atmosphere,  and  make 
it  healthful  for  freemen  to  breathe.  I  have 
now  done  with  the  agricultural  interest ; 
I  make  you  a  present  of  the  impression 
which  you  will  make  on  the  country  with 
your  promised  relief  from  local  burthens. 
I  remind  you,  however,  that  in  this  instance, 
Scotland  gets  nothing.  As  to  Ireland, 
you  have  left  that  country  to  its  old  task- 
masters. You  did  not  think  of  her  at  all ; 
she  is  to  have  none  of  the  agricultural 
bene6t.  We  come  to  the  next  branch  of 
these  mighty  promises — these  great  majestic 
works  which  are  foretold — and  here  is  a 
high-sounding  one,  in  which  we  are  told 
to  promote  a  Commutation  of  Tithes  in 
England  and  Wales.  A  Commutation  of 
Tithes  sounds  well.  It  may  be  an  excel- 
lently good  thing.  It  may  also,  and  I 
know  it  has,  aggravated  the  evil.  It  gives 
most  formidable  advantages  to  the  clergy- 
man. It  puts  him  in  before  the  landlord 
— it  gives  him  a  mercenary  power  of  exe- 
cutions, of  entering,  distraining,  and  sell- 
ing— there  can  be  no  parleying  here — the 
sum  is  ascertained  and  it  must  be  paid — the 
law  admits  of  no  delay — the  remedy  is 
prompt  and  efficacious  for  the  clergy- 
man— the  mode  of  obtaining  any  relief  on 
the  other  hand  is  more  distant  and  doubt- 
ful. Why  do  I  canvass  this  ?  Because 
I  have  seen  the  system  in  operation  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view.  I  tell  the  landed 
gentry  of  England  not  to  confide  in  any 
explanations  which  you  may  make  of  your 
promises.  If  you  give  to  England  such  a 
tithe  commutation  as  you  gave  to  Ireland, 
you  will  only  be  aggravating  the  existing 
evil ;  as  to  the  rest  of  what  you  propose 
for  England,  it  consists  simply  of  matters 
of  course. — There  is  something  said  about 
Ecclesiastical  discipline.  I  thought  to 
have  passed  over  that  subject  as  foreign  to 
my  purposes;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
vrUl  not  allow  me,  because  be  has  said;  that 


the  object  of  the  proposed  alteration  was 
to  give  increased  jurisdiction  to  the  bishops 
over  the  clergy.  Now,  as  far  as  that  is 
confined  to  the  mere  spiritual  point  of 
view,  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you — it  is  your 
ailafr  and  not  mine  ;  but  if  it  be  your  in- 
tention to  do  what  you  have  done  in  Ire- 
land, to  make  the  bishop  perfectly  despotic 
over  the  local  clergy — to  give  him  an  iron 
power  of  restriction — ^to  increase  that  au- 
thority, which  will  now  be  introduced  to 
punish  the  clergyman  who  has  taken  part 
against  him  who  has  exerted  himself  on 
their  behalf,  then  it  becomes  a  question 
with  which  I  have  to  interfere.  I  ask  the 
House,  however,  to  consider  what  are 
these  boons,  which  the  Government  hold 
out  to  the  country — boons  with  which 
they  fascinate  the  waverers  and  eclipse 
the  deeds  of  the  very  administration  that 
were  before  them,  and  caused  themselves 
to  be  recognised  as  the  benefactors  of  the 
nation.  You  have  given  nothing  to  Scot- 
land but  the  building  of  new  churches  for 
her.  Why  could  she  not  build  churches 
for  herself?  Even  poorer  people  than 
those  of  Scotland  build  them  without 
coming  to  you  for  assistance.  I  know  in- 
stances in  my  own  parish  in  which  12,300/. 
was  paid  in  two  years  and  a  half,  in  which 
the  edifice  was  erected  and  rendered  fit 
for  divine  service  without  costing  the 
country  one  single  penny.  Thcrefbre  I 
say  to  our  Scotch  friends,  with  all  respect, 
build  churches  for  yourselves.  I  now 
come  to  that  part  of  the  matter  which 
presses  on  myself  more  closely,  and  which 
is  most  interesting  to  me.  I  say  now  to 
the  present  Administration,  you  are  re- 
stored to  power  in  Ireland,  and  what 
are  you  to  do  ?  Who  are  your  allies 
in  Ireland  ?  Is  there  a  man  amongst 
you  who  ever  distinguished  himself  by  a 
high  and  haughty,  or  truculent  and  per- 
severing animosity  to  the  Catholic  people 
of  that  country  that  is  not  rallied  around 
you  ?  Is  it  true — if  it  be  not,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  it  contradicted — that  the 
grand  master  of  the  Orange  lodge  was 
offered  the  place  of  steward' of  the  house- 
hold or  some  such  office,  which  he  had 
the  delicacy  to  refuse  ?  If  it  be  untrue, 
my  observations  do  not  apply ;  if  it  be 
true,  what  is  that  country  to  think?  I 
heard  an  exposition  of  Orangeism  thrown 
out  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sllgo.  I  tell 
them  that  the  Orange  lodges  are  illegal. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  think  that 
no  society  is  illegal  but  one  bound  to* 
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getber  by  an  oatb.  We  even  read  in  the 
newspapers  every  day  tbat  some  Orange- 
men nave  been  sworn  in ;  but  I  stand  not 
on  tbat  ground :  I  ask  you,  is  there  not 
a  declaration  made  by  every  man  who  be- 
comes an  Orangeman  to  this  effect,  that 
he  is  a  Protestant?  and  is  there  not 
a  test  by  which  they  are  known  to  each 
other,  and  which  is  kept  secret?  Now 
any  society  which  has  an  oath,  or  declara- 
tion, or  a  test,  is  illegal,  by  the  very  words 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  After  emanci- 
pation what  is  the  meaning  of  an  Orange 
society  ?  Does  the  House  understand 
that  it  is  an  exclusive  society  ?  No  Roman 
Catholic  whatever  can  be  a  Member  of  it. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  exclusion  ? 
Is  it  not  the  assertion  of  some  superiority 
of  faculty,  or  intellect,  or  station  ?  Good 
heaven  !  if  ever  there  were  a  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  such  a  so- 
ciety, supposing  it  legal,  should  be  suffered 
to  take  its  station  among  the  paltry  pre- 
judices and  vulgar  practices  of  the  lower 
classes,  what  is  the  utmost  latitude  that 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  it?  Toleration, 
manifestly — a  mere  freedom  from  perse- 
cution. But  I  put  it  to  the  House,  is  it 
not  too  bad  to  have  Ireland  in  this  situa- 
tion, that  all  the  instruments  of  Govern- 
ment are  to  be,  if  not  selected  from  that 
party,  at  least  nominated  by  its  confiden- 
tial advisersP  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
with  any  harshness  on  this  subject,  but  I 
have  heard  the  cry  of  exultation— I  saw 
the  triumph — I  marked  the  altered  mien — 
I  perceived  the  wall  of  separation  being 
raised  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
more  and  more  every  day  since  the  pre- 
sent Government  came  into  office.  You 
appointed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr,  Goulburn)  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  Did  the 
Dissenters  of  England  understand  that  1 
Certainly  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  under- 
stood it  well.  At  the  time  of  the  Union, 
Lord  Clare,  and  every  one  else  who  spoke 
on  the  subject — while  they  proclaimed 
that  up  to  that  period  a  faction  had  go- 
verned Ireland — promised  a  millenium  for 
the  future,  foretold  that  the  Irish  would 
be  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  these  kingdoms — that  no  distinction 
should  hereafter  exist,  except  that  be- 
tween good  and  bad  subjects.  I  ask  you 
whether,  if  any  class  in  this  country,  the 
Dissenters,  for  instance,  were  to  form 
lodgjea,  in  which  no  Protestant  of  the  Es- 

tabUihed  Church  was  admiUedi  and  if 
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that  party  was  supported  by  the  Govern* 

ment— I  say,  I  ask,  would  the  ProtestanU 
of  England  endure  such  a  Governinent? 
Were  a  similar  course  pursued  in  Scotland, 
would  the  Presbyterians  of  tbat  country 
quietly  submit  to   it  ?     But  the  things  of 
which  I  complain  have  been  done  in  Ire- 
land, and  there  you    feel  yourselves  at 
liberty  to  act  as  you  please*      With  refer- 
ence to  the  appointments  which  you  have 
made  in  that  country,  you  have  named  for 
Chancellor  a  man  who  rose  from  an  humble 
rank  in  society  by  the  force  of  a  greater 
genius  in  his  own  peculiar  profession  than 
has  been  possessed  by   any   man  whom  I 
ever  witnessed— who  bad  more  knowledge 
of  the  business  of  that    profession,  and 
more  capability  of  applying  that  know- 
ledge, than  any  one  I   ever  knew — you 
have  appointed  that  man  vour  Chancellor, 
— an  admirable  lawyer,  a  legal  tradesman, 
but  nothing  more.     Do    I  condemn  that 
appointment  ?    There  is  no   one  who  can 
praise  it  more  as  a  legal   one.     But  has 
not  that  individual  been  mixing  himself 
already  with  Members  of  the  Crooked- 
building,  with   the  euild   of   merchants, 
boastiug  that  he   belonged   to  the  same 
class  with  them  ?     But  suppose  that,  in- 
stead of  having  sent  him — suppose,  in- 
stead of  having  sent  a  man  who  had  risen 
by  force  of  talent,  you  had  sent  one  who 
was  thrust  into  that  situation  solely  by 
the  interest  of  his  family — such  a  one  as, 
if  you  had  made  him  a  judge  in  this  coun- 
try, you  would  have  promoted  simply  to 
the  post  of  puisne  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  where  the  Judges  were  occu- 
pied  one   hour  and    idle  for   the  whole 
week — suppose  that  you  had  appointed  an 
individual  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  were 
to  remain  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  whose 
decrees,  on  appeal,  were  reversed,  if  not  in 
the  proportion  of  fifty  per  cent  at  least,  not 
far  short  of  ten  out  of  twenty.     Suppose 
that  for  five -and- twenty    years   such   a 
Chancellor  were  inflicted  upon  Ireland, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  every  represen- 
tation, no  redress  could  be  obtained  against 
such  a  grievance.     Yet,  that  was  precisely 
the  state  of  things  when  the  Tories  were 
formerly  in  power.    Suppose,  again,  that 
an  individual  were  placed  in  the  situation 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Ireland,  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
on  the  Bench  at  all ;  an  individual  who, 
by  his  conduct,  turned  justice  itself  into 
ridicule.    Yet  that  party  is  now  in  power 
by  whom  tbo  continoanco  of  auoh  a  Judfi 
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for  a  long  term  of  years  was  sanctionedy 
and  by  whom,  when  at  length  he  was  re- 
moved on  petition,  a  peerage  and  other 
advantages  were  conferred  on  him.  [^'  No, 
no?**]  I  do  not  speak  precisely  of  the 
individuals  at  present  in  power,  but  of  the 
system  of  corruption  which  their  principles 
tend  to  support.  In  all  respects  that  sys- 
tem has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  base 
and  infamous  description.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  notorious  Leonard  M'Nally  was 
employed,  especially  as  counsel  for  per- 
sons in  Ireland  charged  with  offences 
against  the  State,  he  was  a  pensioner  of 
the  Government,  and  that  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  a  consultation  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  accused  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  defence,  everything 
which  passed  at  that  consultation  was 
communicated  to  the  Castle.  All  this 
took  place  under  a  Tory  Administration  ; 
and  ought  not  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
tremble  at  the  return  of  a  Tory  Adminis- 
tration to  power  ?  At  this  late  hour  I  will 
not  enter  into  details,  but  I  implore  the 
House  to  look  at  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  ask  themselves 
if  they  will  contribute  to  the  continuance 
of  a  Government  the  principles  of  which 
are  calculated  to  perpetuate  that  misery  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  me  the 
honour  to  read  some  passages  from  a  letter 
of  mine  to  a  noble  Lord.  It  is  unpleasant 
for  a  man  to  read  his  own  compositions ; 
but  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  and  to  my 
friends  to  read  some  other  passages.  That 
letter  was  addressed  to  a  nobleman,  a 
Member  of  the  late  Government,  whom  I 
always  highly  respected,  and  with  whose 
friendship  I  am  proud  to  boast,  that  I  am 
honoured.  It  contained  an  opinion  on 
several  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment, whose  great  fault,  above  all, 
1  told  that  noble  Lord,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  that  they  had  appointed  an  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  answer  was, 
that  the  individual  in  question  was  one  of 
the  most  liberal  of  Liberals  ;  that  be  was, 
in  fact,  overflowing  with  liberality.  Yet 
there  sits  the  hon.,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  Chinese 
call  an  officer  of  the  Government  an  eye, 
and  they  call  an  officer  of  a  foreign  Go- 
vernment a  barbarian  eye.  Many  a  bar- 
barian eye  has  been  in  Ireland,  looking  at 
the  condition  of  that  country  with  dis- 

toited  fision;  and  misrepresenting  that 


condition  to  men  such  as  the  present 
Chief  Secretary — men  of  honourable  and 
chivalrous  minds ;  for  a  braver  soldier  or 
a  more  honourable  man  than  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  never  lived.  [Calls  of 
**  Question*']  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  House  should  be  impatient;  but 
I  am  stating  the  unfortunate  case  of 
Ireland,  and  the  miseries  which  she 
is  enduring,  and  I  said  that  I  owed  it 
to  myself  and  to  my  friends  to  read  some 
passages  in  my  letter  to  a  noble  Lord,  and 
I  will  now  do  so.  [The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  here  read  some  passages  from 
his  letter  to  Lord  Duncannon.]  With 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Juries 
were  managed  in  Ireland,  I  will  appeal  to 
letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  public 
prints,  from  William  Ford  and  Charles 
Henry  Grady  ;  I  appeal  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kildare — I  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cashel.  The  Speech  from 
the  Throne  alludes,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
to  the  Tithe  Question  in  Ireland.  It  states 
that  there  are  many  important  subjects, 
an  adjustment  of  which,  at  as  early  a  pe* 
riod  as  is  consistent  with  the  mature  con- 
sideration of  them,  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  interests ;  and  that 
among  the  first,  in  point  of  urgency,  is 
the  state  of  the  Tithe  Question  in  Ireland, 
and  the  means  of  effecting  an  equitable 
and  final  adjustment  of  it.  What  do  the 
Government  mean  by  final  adjustment? 
Do  they  mean  to  render  the  Tithe  system 
in  Ireland  less  burdensome  to  the  agricuU 
ture  of  the  country?  No!  Do  they 
mean  to  alter  the  destination  of  the  Church 
revenues  in  Ireland  ?  No !  Do  they 
mean  to  abstain,  in  a  country  essentially 
Catholic,  from  applying  funds  derived 
from  the  whole  population  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  com- 
munity? No !  Fifty  such  final  adjustments 
as  the  present  Government  intend  to  pro-> 
pose  have  already  been  inefiectually  at- 
tempted. Not  the  slightest  prospect  of  a 
real  and  bona  Jide  finsu  adjusto&ent  of  the 
tithe  question  is  held  out  m  the  Speech  or 
the  Address.  And  yet,  for  fifty  years,  all 
the  disturbances  in  Ireland  have  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  exist- 
ing Tithe  system.  Then,  with  respect  to 
the  Reform  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
does  the  Speech  hold  out  any  hope  of 
speedy  and  effective  measures  on  that 
subject?  Far  from  it.  All  distinct  de- 
claration respecting  it  is  avoided,  on  the 
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missioners  has  not  yet  been  received .  Does 
his  Majesty's  Government  want  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  to  inform  them 
that  the  existing  Corporation  system  is 
unjust,  oligarchical,  and  corrupt?  Did 
they  never  hear  of  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester  ?  Did  they  never  hear  of  the 
Corporation  of  Bath?  Did  they  never 
hear  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  ?  It 
is  well  known  that  the  maintenance  of 
Orange  power  in  Ireland  depends  on  the 
continuance  of  the  Corporation  system. 
In  the  absence  of  a  Parliament  in  Ireland 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  has  assumed 
the  most  extravagant  and  unjustifiable 
powers.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  cha- 
racter of  that  Corporation  to  state,  that, 
although  since  the  year  1792,  Catholics 
have  been  eligible  to  admission  into  that 
Corporation,  not  a  single  Catholic  has, 
during  that  long  period,  been  admitted. 
I  trust  that,  on  these  points,  at  least, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  question 
immediately  before  us,  some  notice  may 
be  introduced  into  the  address  on  the 
Report,  some  pledge  that  this  House  will 
interpose,  and,  by  an  effectual  Corporate 
Reform,  defeat  the  machinations  of  faction 
in  Ireland.  That  the  Orange  faction  is 
most  injurious  in  Ireland,  no  honourable 
man  will  deny ;  and  I  am  sure  I  may 
confidently  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Coleraine,  to  say  what  an  Orange  mob 
is  in  the  north  of  that  country.  Am  I 
wrong  in  apprehending  that  the  present 
Government  will  give  every  possible  aid 
to  the  Orange  faction  in  Ireland?  Are 
they  not  filling  the  Bench  with  Tory 
Barristers  ?  Have  not  the  Members  of  the 
Government  been  distinguished  through- 
out life  by  their  unrelenting  opposition 
to  Catholics,  and  by  their  hostility  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  Irish  people  ?  I  will 
now  conclude  ;  for  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  further  observations 
on  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report.  I  feel 
that  my  country  will  not  receive  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  present  Administration. 
Their  accession  to  power  has  palsied  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  Europe. 
There  is  not  an  oppressor  of  his  people, 
there  is  not  a  tyrant,  who  was  not  delighted 
with  it.  There  is  not  an  oppressed  indi- 
vidual, there  is  not  a  straggler  against 
tyranny,  who  did  not  hear  of  it  with  dis- 
may [«*  No!  NoT]  I  say,  **Yes!  yesT 
In  Portugal,  in  Russia,  the  friends  of  abso- 
lute authority  were  all  rejoiced  at  the 
occarrence.    The  Polish  mothers  will  now 
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be  allowed  to  weep  and  wail,  without  any 
interposition  on  our  part,  lest  the  delicacy 
of  the  Russian  Autocrat  should  be  offended. 
The  friends  of  liberty  over  the  whole  globe 
will  "hide  their  diminished  heads/'  and 
the  enemies  of  liberty  will  exult.     I  and 
my  friends  have    been    taunted   by  the 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  have  character- 
ised our  union  with  the  Whigs  as  a  rope 
of  sand,   and  who  have    predicted  that, 
although  I  now  support  the  Whigs,  should 
the  Whigs  come  into  power  I  shall  with- 
draw that  support,  and  call  for  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union.    They  are  mistaken.     All  I 
shall  call  upon  the  Whigs  to  do  when  they 
return  to  power  will  be,  first,  to  amend 
the  Reform  Bill,  correcting  its  machinery 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  as  effective 
in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England  ;    secondly, 
after  providing  sufficiently   for  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Irelahd,  to  apply  the  surplus  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  revenue  in  that  country 
to  purposes  of  religion  and  charity,  as 
specified  in  the  measure    of    my  nobJe 
Friend  near  me;  and  thirdly,  and  lastly,  to 
introduce  a  thorough  Reform  in  the  Cor- 
porations of  the  country,  so  as  to  place 
them  under  popular  control.     Such  are 
the  measures  which,  let  who  will  be  in  or 
out  of  office,  shall  have  my  support.     If 
I  am  asked  whether  I  mean  to  propose  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  my  answer  is,  that 
I  will  suspend  that  operation    should  the 
three  measures  which  I  have  described  be 
carried  into  efiect,  in  order  to  see  what 
may  be  their  result;   and  that,  if  they 
should   fail  in  producing   the    beneficial 
results    which    may  justly   be    expected 
from  them,  1  will  then  propose  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.     Repealers  and    Radicals 
have  been  charged  with  coalition.     Why 
have   they  so  coalesced?     Because  the 
liberties  of  the  country  are  in  danger. 
Let  the  country  reflect  on  the  efforts  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  present  Government 
during  the  late  election.     If,  on  the  one 
side,  were  placed  the  profit  which  they 
had  gained  by  the  immense  and  profligate 
waste  of  money,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
loss  which  the  cause  of  religion  had  sus- 
tained, I  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  powers  of 
calculation  are  so  well  known,  to  say,  if  ci 
worse  bargain  could  possibly  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  Baring  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
the  hon.  Gentleman  applied  this  observd* 
tioo  to  him  personally. 
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•  Mr.  &Connell:  How  is  it  possible  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  can  suppose 
that  I  meant  to  make  any  improper  allu- 
sion to  him  ?  I  was  merely  speaking  of 
his  ability  in  matters  of  finance.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  th6  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  ever  heard  of  these  mal- 
practices; still  less  do  I  accuse  him  of 
participation  in  them.  If,  however,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  heard  of 
them  before,  he  has  heard  of  them  now ; 
and*  no  man  in  this  House  will  venture 
to  deny  the  truth  of  his  charges.  I  have 
done.  I  know  that  I  have  been  com- 
pelled in  the  course  of  my  address,  to  in- 
troduce irritating  topics,  and  raise  un- 
pleasant feelings ;  but  if  the  things  I  have 
uttered  are  unpleasant  to  hon.  Members 
to  hear,  what  must  be  the  feelings  they 
excite  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are 
doomed  to  witness  and'  suffer  from  them  ? 
Let  the  House  not  think  tHat  it  is  my  wont 
orpleasore  to  assail  the  defenceless,  or  make 
sport  with  the  character  of  the  stainless 
and  innocent ;  but  I  ever  will  denounce  a 
Government  which  supports,  and  is  itself 
upheld  by,  a  faction  condemned  by  the 
spirit  of  laws  proposed  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Shav)  observed,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  detain  the  House  many 
minutes.  .  Without  meaning  the  slightest 
disrespect  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  without  in- 
tending to  disparage  his  great  talents,  or 
deny  his  general  power  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  House,  he  must  plainly 
and  in  perfect  sincerity  tell  him  that  his 
speech,  upon  this  occasion  was  an  utter 
failure,  and  that  he  had  made  no  impres- 
sion-whatever upon  the  House  that  night. 
He  understood  that  he  should  have  an 
ah  oppoiiunity  upon  the  bringing  up  of 
the  Report  to  make  a  few  observations. 
He  was  in  that  House  as  an  independent 
Member  of  the  United  Parliament,  pledged 
by  his  feelings  and  his  duty  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  promotion  of  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  United  Empire.  Upon  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  show  who  it  was  that  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  faction  in  Ireland  ;  for  whose 
pleasiire  and  to  whose  profit  that  spirit 
was  kept  up  there.  He  had  but  one  word 
more,  which  he  believed  the  House  would 
be  glad  to  hear;  it  was,  that  amongst  the 
moderate  men  of  all  parties  and  politics — 
and  he  was  happy  to  add,  of  all  religions 
in  Ireland,  there  existed  a  strong  desire 
to  get  rid  of  that  odious  system  of  agita- 


tion of  which  all  were  weary,  and  which 
had  so  long  interrupted  all  the  relations 
of  civilized  and  social  life  in  that  un- 
happy country. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer^  amidst  the  strongest 
manifestations  of  impatience,  persisted  in 
demanding  a  hearing.  The  hon.  Member 
was  understood  to  complain  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  last  speaker  towards 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just 
left  the  House  (Mr.  O'Connell).  He  had 
assailed  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  as 
an  agitator.  He  was  an  agitator;  but  it 
was  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Shaw)  was  himself  an  agitator;  but  he 
made  his  agitation  auxiliary  to  his  personal 
profit  and  honour.  It  was  agitation  that 
made  him  a  Member  of  Parliament — it 
was  agitation,  in  like  manner,  that  had 
made  him  a  Privy  Councillor — and  from 
the  same  fertile  source  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  reaped  honours 
which  had,  in  his  case,  been  squandered 
and  alienated  from  their  right  channel  as 
the  reward  of  public  services.  He  warned 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
he  i^as  opposing  himself  to  a  power  which 
he  would  find  too  strong  for  him. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
Question  :  Ayes,  302 ;  Noes^  309— Ma- 
jority for  the  Amendment,  7. 

List  of  the  Ay¥,s, 

Agnew,  Sir  A.  Bart.  Boldero,  H.  G. 

Alford,  Lord  Boiling,  W. 

Alsager,  R.  Bonham,  F.  R. 

Arbuthnot,  Hon.  11.  Borthwick,  P. 

Archdall,  M.  junr.  Bradshaw,  J. 

Ashley,  Ix>rd  Bramston,  T.  W. 

Ashley,  Hon.  II.  Bruce,  Lord  £.A.,C.B. 

Attwood,  M.  Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 

Bagot,  Hod.  W.  Brudenell,  Lord 

Bailey,  J.  Bruen,  Colonel 

Baillie,  Col.  Bruen,  F. 

Balfour,  J.  Bulkcley,  Sir  R.  B.  W. 

Barclay,  D.  Buller,  Sir  J.  B.  Y. 

Barclay,  C.  Buller,  Sir  £. 

Baring,  F.  Burrell,  Sir  C .  M.,Bt. 

Baring,  W.  B.  Calcraft,  J.  H. 

Baring,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Camftbell, Sir  H.  P. 

Baring,  H.  B.  Canning,  Sir  S. 

Baring,  T.  Carruthers,  D. 

Barneby,  J.  Castlereagh,  Viscount 

Bateson,  Sir  R.  Chandos,  Marquis  of 

Beckett,  Sir  J.  Chaplin,  T. 

Bell,  M.  Chapman,  A.. 

Benett,  J.  Charlton,  £.  L. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G.  Chatterton,  Col. 

Beresford,  Sir  J.  P.  Chichester,  A. 

Bethell,  R.  Churchill,  Lord  C.  S. 

Blackburne,  J.  I.  Clerk,  Sir  J.,  Bart. 

Blackstone,  W.  S.  Cliv^e,  Viscounty 
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Clire,  Hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Compton,  H.  C. 
ConoUj,  £.  M. 
Cooper,  £.  J. 
Coote,  Sir  C.C.,  Bart. 
Copeland,  W.  T. 
Corbett,  T.  G. 
Corry,  Hon.  H.  L. 
Crawley,  S. 
Crewe,  Sir  J. 
Crewe,  Sir  G.,  BarU 
Cripps,  J. 
D'Albiac,  Sir  C. 
Damer,  D. 
Dare,  R.  W.  H. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Davenport^  J. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Dick,  Q. 
DoUin,  A.  R. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  D.  S. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  W. 
Dttnoombe,  Hon.  A. 
Dundas,  R.  A. 
Durham,  Sir  P.  G.  H. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerto«,  W.  T. 
Egerton^  Sir  P.  de  M . 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Entwistle,  J. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fancourt,  C.  St.  John 
Fector,  J.  M. 
Ferguson,  G. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fielden,W.  . 
Finch, G. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Fleming,  J . 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Follett,  Sir  W.  W. 
Forbes,  Lord 
Fremantle,  Sir  T.  F. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  Hn.G.C.W. 
Forster,  C.  S. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Ga^ll,  J.  Milnes 
Geary,  Sir  W.  R.  P. 
Gladstone,  W.  £. 
Gladstone,  T. 
Gordon,  Capt. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Goulburn,  Rt.  Hn.H. 
Goulburn,  Serjt. 
Graham,  Sir  J.  R^  G. 
Grant,  Hon.  F.  W 
Greene,  T. 
Gresley,  Sir  R. 
Greville,  Sif  C.  J. 


Grimston,  Viscount 
Grimston,  Hon.  £.  H. 
Halford,  H. 
Halse,  J. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Bart. 
Hanroer,  H. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardingc,  Sir  H. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hay,  Sir  J..  Bart. 
Hayes,  Sir  E  S.,  B. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  Hon.  S. 
Herries,  Rt.  Hn.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R.,  Bart. 
Hill,  Lord  A. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  Hon.  J. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hoy,  J.  B. 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.H.,  Bart. 
Irton,  S. 
Jackson,  J.  D. 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  T. 
Jones,  W. 
Kavanagh,  T. 
Kearsley,  J.  H. 
Kelly,  F. 
Ker,  D. 

Kerrison,  Sir  £. 
Kirk,  P. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Knox,  Hon.  J. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Lefroy,  T. 
Lefroy,  A« 
Lennox,  Lord  J.  G. 
Lewis,  D. 
Lewis,  W. 
Leycester,  J. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lopes,  SirR. 
Lowther,  Lord 
Lowther,  Hn.  H.  C. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lucas,  E. 

Lygoii,  Hn.  Col.  H.B. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
Mabon,  Lord 
Mandeville,  Viscount 
Manners,  Lord  R. 
Marsland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 
Mathew,  Captain 
Maxwell,  IL 
Miles,  W. 
Miles,  P.  J. 


Miller,  W.  H. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J.,  Bt. 
Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 
Mosley,  Sir  0«,  Bart. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  Joseph 
Nicholl,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
North,  F. 

O'Neill,  Hn.  J.  R.  R. 
Ossulston,  Viscount. 
Owen,  Sir  J.  Bart. 
Owen,  IL 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  Sir  R.  Bart., 
Peel,  Rt.  Hn.  W.  Y. 
Peel,  Colonel 
Peel,  E. 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Penruddocke,  J.  H. 
Perceval,  Colone) 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 
Pigot,  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 

Pollington,  Viscount 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  W.  E. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Praed,  J.  B. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A* 
Pusey,  P. 
Rae,  Sir  W.,  Bt. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  J. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Ross,  C. 
Rushbrooke,  R. 
Russell,  C. 
Ryle,  J. 
Saunderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  Hn.  R.  C. 
Scott,  Lord  J. 
Scott,  J.  W. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
ScourAeld,  W.  H. 
Shaw,  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  G. 
Smith,  A. 


Somerset,  Ld.G.C.  H« 
Somerset,  Ld.  R<  £.If . 
Smyth,  Sir  G.U.Bart. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  £• 
Stewart,  J. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stormont,  Viscount 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Sutton,Rt.Hn.$ifC«1if. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tennant,  J.  £. 
Thomas,  Colonel 
Thompson,  W. 
Tollemacbe,  Hon.  A. 
Townsend,  Lord  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  Hon.  G  R. 
Trevor,  Hon.  A. 
Turner,  W. 
Turner,  T.  F. 
Twiss,  H. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vaughan,  Sir  R.  W. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B.  Bart* 
Vemer,  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H.,  Bart. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vesey,  Hn.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Weyland,  R. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilbraham,Hn.  R. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  £.,Bt. 
Wilson,  H. 
Wodehoote,  Hn.  £. 
Wood,  T. 

Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wortley,  Hn.  J.  S. 
Wyndhara,  W. 
Wynn,  Rt.  Hn.  C.  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Yorke,  E.  T. 
Young,  Sir  W.  L 
Young,  G.  F. 
Young,  J. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Kavanah,  T. 
Smith.  T.  A. 
Hughes,  W.  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acheson,  Viscount 
Adam,  A. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alston,  R. 


Andover,  Lord 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Astley,  Sir  J.  Bart. 
Attwood,  T.     • 
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Angentein^  John 
Aiosworth,  P. 
Bagshawy  J. 
BaiDesy  £. 
Bannermany  A* 
Barham,  J. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  O.  S. 
Beauclerk,A.W. 
Beaumont,  T.W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bellew,  Sir  P.  BU 
Berkeley,  Captain 
Berkeley,  Hon.C.  F. 
Berkeley,  Hn.  G.  C. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Biddulph,  R. 
Blackburn,  J. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blunt,  Sir  C.  R. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowringy  Dr. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W.  J. 
Brady,  P.  C. 
Bndgman,  H. 
Brockelhurst,  J.  Junr. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  D. 
BuckinghaoBi  J.  S. 
Boiler,  C. 
Bulwer,  E.  L  * 
Bulwer,  II.  L. 
Burton,  11.  P. 
Burdon,  W.  W. 
Butler,  Hon.  P. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Byng,  G. 
Byng,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  Sir  J.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cave,  O. 

Ca?endish,  Hon.C.  C. 
Cavendish,  Hon.  G.H. 
Cay  ley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Chetwynd,W.F. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  Bu 
Clay,  W. 

Clayton,  Sir  W.  R. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Clive,E.  B. 
Cockerell,  Sir  C. 
CodringtOD,  Sir  £. 
Collier,  J. 
Conyngham,Lord  A. 
Cookes,T.  H. 
Cowper,  Hon.  W.  F. 
Crawford,  W. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Crompton,  S. 


CurteiSi  H.  B. 
Curteis,  E.  B. 
Dalmeney,  Lord 
De  Beauvoir,  Sir  J.  E. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dennistoun,  A. 
Divett,  E. 
Dobbin,  L. 
Donkin,  Sir  R.  S. 
Duncombe,  T.  S. 
Dundas,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  Hon.  T. 
Dunlop,  C. 
Dykes,  F.  L.  B. 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Edwards,  J. 
El  phi  n  St  one,  H. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  Col.  de  Lacy 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Euston,  Lord 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fellowes,  Hon.  N. 
Fergus,  J, 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  C. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fergusson,Rt.Hn.R.C 
Finn,  F.  W. 
Fitzgibbon,Hon.  R.H. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Folkes,  Sir  W.J.H.B. 
Fort,  J. 
Fox,  C.  R, 
Gaskell,  D. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Grant,  Right  Hon,  C« 
Grattan,  H. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grey,  Hon.  C, 
Grey,  Sir  G.  Bt. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  G. 
Gully,  J. 
Hall,  B. 

Hallyburton,Hn.D.G. 
Handley,  Henry 
Harland,W.C. 
Harvey,  D.W. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hay,  Colonel  L. 
Heatbcote,  J. 
Heathcote,  R.  E. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Heneage,  E. 
Heron,  Sir  R.  Bt. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  J.  T. 
UoUand;  Edward 


Hoskinfl,  K. 
Howard,  Hn.  E.G. G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  R. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  II. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnston,  A. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Kennedy,  J. 
Kerry,  Earl  of 
King,  E.  B. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lefevre,C.  S. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Littleton,  Rt.  Hn.  E.J. 
Locke,  W. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lynch,  A.  H.  S. 
Long,  Walter 
Lock,  J. 
M'Cleod,  R. 
Mackenzie,  A.  J.  S, 
Macnamara,  W.  N. 
M'Cance,  J. 
M  Taggart,  J. 
Maher,  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
Maule,  Hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Methuen,  P. 
Milton,  Viscount 
Moles  worth.  Sir  W. 
Moreton,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Mostyn,  Hon.  E.  L. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R.  Bt. 
Nagle,  Sir  R.  Bt. 
O'Brieo,  C. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Connor,  Don 
0*Dwyer,  A.  C. 
O'FerraU,  R.  M. 
Oliphant,  L. 
O'Loughlin,  M. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Oswald,  R.  A. 


Oswald,  J. 
Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  C. 
Parker,  J. 
Parnell,  Sir  H.  Bt. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 

Pelham,  Hon.  C  A.W. 
Pepys,  Sir  C.  C. 
Perrin,  L. 
Phillips,  M. 
Pinney,  W. 
Ponsonby,Hon.J.G.B, 
Potter,  R. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Power,  J. 
Power,  P. 
Poynlz,  W.  8. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Rarosden,  J.  C. 
Rice,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  S. 
Rippon,  C. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rolfe,  R.  M. 
Ronayne,  D. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Randell,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  W. 
Russell,  Loid  C.  J.  F. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sheldon,  E.  R.  C. 
Simeon,  Sir  R.  G. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  Benjamin 
Smith,  Hon.  R. 
Smyth,  Benjamin 
Speirs,  G. 

Stanley,  Hon.  U.  T. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D.  C. 
Sullivan,  R. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  T.  N. 
Tancred,  U.  W. 
Tennyson,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Thomson,Rt.  Hn.C.P. 
Thomley,  T. 
Took©,  W. 
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Townley,  R.  G. 
Tracey,  C.  H. 
Trelawney,Sir  W.  L. 
Trowbridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
Tulk,  a  A. 
Tynte,  C.  K,  K. 
Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
ViUiers,  F. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
WarburtOD,  H. 
Ward,  li.  G. 
Wemyss,  J. 
Wcstenra,  Hon.  11.  R. 
Westenra,  Hon.  J. 
Whalley,  Sir  S. 
White,  S. 
Wigney,  I,  N. 
Wilbraham,  G. 


Wilde,  Sergeant 
Wilkins,  W. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 
Winnington,  Captain 
Wood,  M. 
Wood,  Charles 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wyse,  T.  Jun. 

PAIRED   OFF. 

Langton,  W.  G. 
Vivian,  Major 
Pendarves,  E.  W 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Friday f  February  27,  1835. 

Unvecessart  Oaths.]  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  moved  the  first  reading  of 
a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Oaths  and 
Affidavits,  taken  and  made  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  State,  and  to  sub- 
stitute declarations  in  lieu  thereof.  If 
he  got  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  he 
should  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  up  stairs;  and  as  that  was 
his  intention,  it  was  probably  advisable 
that  he  should  shortly  state  the  nature  of 
the  bill.  Some  apology  was  perhaps  due 
from  him  for  undertaking  a  subject  of 
such  importance,  but  having  last  Session 
moved  for  a  Committee,  and  having  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
he  felt  that  he  ought  to  embody  in  the 
Bill  their  unanimous  opinion,  especially 
as  he  agreed  with  them  upon  it.  The 
first  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  dispense  with 
oaths,  and  to  substitute  declarations  in 
all  the  departments  under  their  control. 
Every  man  who  read  the  statement  he 
was  about  to  make,  would  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  the  alteration,  and 
would  see  that  there  were  thousands  of 
oaths  taken  in  the  course  of  the  year  that 
were  useless.  In  the  Army  Pay-office 
there  were  86,000  persons,  who  are 
obliged  to  take  oaths  five  times  in  one 
year.  There  were  47,000  who  were 
obliged  to  take  oaths  to  obtain  their  half- 
pay.  Some  of  these  oaths  were  clearly 
unnecessary,  for  when  a  general  officer 
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out  an  oadi,  bat  if  he  has  lost  an  arm  he 
must  swear  four  times  a  year  that  he  has 
lost  it.  The  oaths  administered  to  Uat- 
tees  of  turnpikes  and  to  churchwardens 
were  likewise  unnecessary;  and  if  the 
change  only  went  to  abolish  the  oaths 
taken  by  churchwardens,  it  would  not 
be  undeserving  of  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion. Churchwardens  were  called  on 
every  year  to  appear  before  the  Ordinary, 
and  swear  to  obey  the  canons,  and  some 
of  these  canons  obliged  them  to  swear 
that  before  the  Ordinary  they  would  pre- 
sent every  person  who  was  guilty  of 
adultery  and  drunkenness,  and  amongother 

things  one  which  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
had  by  some  accident  omitted  to  abolish: 
they  swore  to  present  to  the  Ordinary 
every  person  who  was  a  defender  of 
Popish  and  Romish  doctrines.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  legislate  with  regard 
to  oaths  taken  in  courts  of  justice,  though 
he  believed  that  some  of  these,  especially 
those  taken  at  the  Judges*  Chamben, 
were  not  taken  as  they  ought  to  be.  He 
should  not  propose,  however,  to  touch 
them,  because  he  was  quite  sure  (bat 
those  learned  and  respectable  persons,  the 
Judges,  would,  when  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter,  make  some  rules  of 
Court  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  noble  Duke. 

Bill  read  a  first  time,  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 


Jamaica. — Slavbrt.]    The  Earl  of 
MulgravCj  in  rising  to  ask  the  Question  of 
which   he  had  last  night  given  notice, 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  excuse  him 
if  he   first  explained  the  object  of  ^& 
Question.      It  would  make   the  answer 
more  satisfactory  to  them.     It  was  more 
necessary  for  him  to  go  into  this  explana- 
tion, because  the  question  of  the  Abolition 
of  NegroSlavery  was  one  respecting  whicb, 
whatever  might  be  their  political  differ- 
ences, there  was  in  all  classes  a  most 
intense  interest;    and  there  was  among 
all  men,  whatever,  a  strong  desire  that 
nothing  should  be  done  which,  from  & 
want  of  due  caution,  might  have  an  in* 
jurious  effect  on  the  measure.    The  point 
on  which  he  asked  for  an  answer  was  con- 
nected with  the  extent  of  the  power  that 
was  to  be  placed  in   the  hands  of  the 
different  magistrates  of  the  Colony.  Their 
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for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  passed, 
as  it  was  intended  that  there  should  be 
for  the  negroes  an  intermediate  state  be* 
tween  slavery  and  freedom ,  it  was  resolved 
that  there  should  be  power  put  into  the 
hands  of  gentlemen    not  connected   by 
property  with  the  Colony,  but  sent  there 
from  this  country  as  special  magistrates. 
That  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  the  Bill.     It  was 
one  great  point  that  it  took  away  arbitrary 
punishments  by   the   masters.      Another 
great  point,  as  there  must  be  in  this  inter- 
mediate state  a  great  degree  of  discretionary 
power  vested  somewhere,  wns,  that  it  in- 
sured the  execution  of  impartial  justice ; 
that  the  parties  who  had  no  interest  one 
way  or   the  other  were  those   in  whose 
hands  alone  the  power  of  punishment  was 
placed  ;    and  he  might  from  his  own  ex- 
perience Tell  their  Lordships,  that  when 
he  explained,  which  he  did  about  this  time 
last  year,  to  about  100,000  negroes  their 
new  situation,  there  was  nothing  that  he 
observed  make  such  an  impression  npon 
them  as  the  statement,  that  if  they  miscon- 
ducted themselves  they  would  be  punish- 
ed— not  punished  by  their  masters,  but  by 
Gentlemen  who  would  be  sent  by  the  King 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  neither  knew 
them  nor  their  masters,  but  would  act  im- 
partially between  both.     During  the  last 
Session  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly, 
a    representation    was    made,    that    the 
number  of  these  special  Magistrates  sent 
from  England  was  not  sufficient,  and  a 
call  was  made  on  the  Government  to  ap- 
point a  certain  number  of  local  Magistrates 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  special  Magis- 
trates in  each  parish.     He  could  not  say 
how  much  he  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
his  noble  Friend  in  refusing  to  accede  to 
that  call.     The  manner  of  the  refusal  was 
firm  and  temperate ;  but  his  noble  friend 
felt  truly,  that'he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
refuse,  for  the  application  was  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  which  he  was 
sent  to  administer.    The  eflfect  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration  would  have  been  to  re- 
store the  arbitrary  power  of  punishment  to 
the  masters.     When  he  was  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  he  had  been  authorized  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Stanley)  then  at  the  head  of 
tlie  Colonial   Department,  to  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  gentlemen  resident  in 
the  island,  but  unconnected  with  the  slave 
property  there,  to  be  special  Magistrates, 
and  that  authority  was  rightly  conceded  ; 
but  to  appoint  local  Magistrates  from  each 
VOL.  XXVI.  {J^} 


parish  to  such  an  office,  would  have  been 
striking  at  the   root  of   the    Bill.      He 
wished   to   ask  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
whether  the  conduct  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  present  Governor  of  Jamaica,  in  re- 
fusing his  assent  to  the  proposed  measure, 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  present 
Government,  as  it  most  assuredly  would 
have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  late 
Administration.    It  was  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity  to   know  this,  that  that  important 
question  might  be  set  at  rest.    He  did  not 
wish  to  assume  a  feeling  of  party  triumph, 
or  to  recur  to  past  debates  or  dissensions, 
or  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  mea* 
sure.     He  was  content  with  the  words  of 
the  King's   Speech,   which,    speaking  of 
course  under  the  advice  of  the  Ministers, 
declared  that  his  Majesty  entertained  the 
most  confident  hopes  of  its  success.  There 
was    one    other    point    connected    with 
Jamaica.      Their   Lordships  were    aware 
that  there  had  been  (not  religious  dissen- 
sions, for  there  was  probably  no  place  in 
the  world  where  there  was  so  little  of 
jealousy  on  that  subject)  but  a  great  pre  - 
judice   against    those    who    were    called 
Sectarians,   among  whom  were  the  dis- 
senting missionaries,  and  some  even  of  the 
Church,  missionaries,    who    were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Evangelicals.  Tlie 
letters  he  had  received  showed,  that  all 
the  old  animosities  against  these  persons 
had  begun  to  revive.     Even  in  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  in  the  public  papers, 
which  were  published  two  days  before  the 
sailing  of  the  last  packet,  and  immediately 
af\er  the  change   of  Administration   had 
become  known  on  the  island,  it  was  said, 
that  now  that  they  had  got  rid  of  the 
canting  hypocrites,   and   friends  of   the 
Abolition  Measure,  the  colonists  were  to 
try  what  they  could  do  for  themselves.   On 
this  subject,  he  must  assure   the   noble 
Duke,  that  the  noble  Duke  was  wrong 
when  he  said,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in 
that  House,  that  the  planters  had  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  conduct  of  the  Mission- 
aries.   He  had  been  two  years  in  Jamaica, 
and  he  must  say,  that  in  all  that  he  had 
seen,  the  discretion  of  the  Missionaries 
was  only  equalled  by  their  zeal.     Under 
these  circumstances,  he  hoped  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  would  give  him  the 
assurance,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
present  Government  to  carry  into  effect 
the  object  of  the  Legislature  with  regard 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes, 
upon   an    extensive    and    comprehensive 
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|ilaD.  This  was  the  more  Deeenary,  be* 
eause,  though  some  memberi  of  th^ 
Church  of  Jamaica  were  as  ready  to  for* 
ward  the  education  of  the  negroes  as  were 
the  distenuag  Missionaries^  and  mixed 
with  them  as  readily  and  freely,  that  was 
not  the  ease  with  all,  and  coald  not  be  the 
case,  if  the  violent  language  he  had 
alluded  to  seemed  io  receive  a  sanction 
from  the  present  Administration. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  desirous  of  under- 
valuing the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  could  assure  their  Lordships, 
that  he  felt  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  see 
carried  into  full  efiect,  every  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.     The  tirst  vote  he  had  ever  given 
in  Parliamenti  had  contributed   to  swell 
that  majority  which  had  decreed  that  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery  should,   at  an 
early  period,  take  place ;  and  though  he 
had   not  taken   an   active   part    in  tliat 
measure  (as,  indeed,  he  did  not  often  take 
in  any  measure,  when  his  duty  did  not  call 
on  him  to  do  so),  still  he  had  always  done 
every  thing  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect 
that  decision,  and  in  preparing  for  that 
consummation  to  which  we  had  now  arrived. 
Having  said  thus  much  of  his  conduct  as 
an  individual,  he  should  now  speak  of  his 
conduct  in  a  public  capacity..    He  should 
state  what  was  his  first  ofiicial  act  on  his 
appointment  to  his  present  office.    It  was 
to  send  to  the  noble  Marquess  who  was 
now   the  Governor   of  Jamaica,  having 
satisfied  himself  of  the  general  character 
of  his  conduct  there,  and  recollecting  that 
the  change  of  Administration  frequently 
produced  a  change  of  men  in  the  Colonies 
in  places  of  trust  and  confideuce,  and  re- 
collecting, too,  that  one  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess's predecessors  had  been  relieved  from 
the  Government  of  that  island  without  any 
reason  assigned,  or  disapprobation  of  his 
conduct    expressed  —  recollecting    these 
things,  he  wrote  to  the  noble  Marquess,  at 
once,  to  request  him  only  to  consider  the 
advancement  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
be  was  engaged,  and  to  retain  the  office 
which   he  filled;  and  he  had  promised 
the  noble  Marquess  the  support  of  the 
Government  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 
in  everything  that  could  tend  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  measure  which  cir- 
cumstances called  on  him  to  administer. 
He  had  not  yet  received  an  answer  to 
his  communication,  though  he  might  ex- 


pect it  dailj.     He  knew  that  the  noble 
Marquess  might  consider  removal  from 
office  as  a  matter  of  course ;   but  after 
the   request   so     made,    he   trusted  that 
the    noble    Marquess    would     still   give 
Government  the    benefit  of  his  services. 
With  respect  to  the  intention  of  conBning 
the  execution  of  the  law  between  master 
and  apprentice  to  the  special  stipendiary 
Magistrates,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local 
Magistrates,  he  stated  without  hesitation 
that  he  had  already  conveyed  to  the  noble 
Marquess  his  Majesty's  approliationofthe 
course  which  the  noble  Marquess  had  fol- 
lowed, in  the  answer  he  gave  to  the  Ad- 
dress on  that  subject,    and   a   statement 
that  there  was  no  intention  whatever  to 
change  any  one  of  the  instructions  which 
he  had  received.     At  (he  same  time  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  planter  was   one  of  extreme 
hardship,  and  justified  complaint.     In  the 
distribution   of  special    Magistrates  sent 
out  from  this  country,  thirty  were  allotted 
for  Jamaica.    Those  who  knew  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  these  Magistrates,  the 
geographical  character  of  the  country,  and 
the  impossibility  of  acting  with  effect  with 
a  small  number  of  Magistrates^  must  be 
aware  that  thirty  were  not  eoongb.     Re- 
presentations of  the  most  urgent  descrip- 
tion had  been  made  on  this  subject,  and 
his  right  hon.  predecessor  \n  office  had 
taken  on  himself,  wisely,  justly,  and  ne- 
cessarily^ to  make  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  number  of  stipendiary  Magistrates. 
He,  himself,  had  added  a  few  more;  ^^^ 
he  had  now  the  satisfaction  to  believe 
that  they  would,  without  any  great  in- 
convenience, be  able  effectively   to  dis- 
charge their  duties.     The  thirty  had  been 
increased  to  sixty-one.     He  should  not 
pledge  himself  that  the  Governor  might 
not,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  ap- 
point local  Magistrates  to  the  office  of 
stipendiary  Magistrates.     If  he  did,  they 
would  be  under  his  observation.     It  was 
not  probable  that  the  Governor  would  do 
so ;  but  if  he  did,  they  would  be  rare  ex- 
ceptions ;  for  the  Governor's  opinion  was 
an  opinion  in  which  he  (Lord  Aberdeen) 
fully  concurred,  that  the  execution  of  the 
Act  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  stipendiary  Magistrates. 
There  was,  however,  a  peculiarity  in  tin's 
case,  for  which  he  was  not  able  to  acconnt. 
In  Jamaica  the  rule  for  their  exclusion 
had  been  adhered  to  strictly ;  but  in  sH 
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the  othet  Colonies  local  Magistrates  bad 
been  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  sti- 
pendiary Magistrates.  He  had  heard  no 
complaint  of  the  practice.  As,  however, 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica  was  of  opinion 
that  that  practice  could  not  with  advantage 
be  extended  to  that  island,  he  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  altering  that  which 
he  hoped  would  be  found  of  benefit  to  all. 
The  other  question,  or  assurance,  which 
the  noble  Earl  'had  asked  for,  was  one 
which  he  felt  no  difficulty  whatever  about. 
He  was  aware,  that  great  animosity  had 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  Missionaries  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica;  and  though  he 
would  not  say  with  the  noble  Earl,  that 
their  zeal  had  never  outrun  their  discre- 
tion, still  he  was  ready  to  declare  that 
they  should  receive  all  the  protection  of 
the  law  in  their  good  works,  which  were 
not  only  lawful  but  laudable.  With  re- 
spect to  religious  instruction,  without  it 
the  Act  would  be  productive  of  no  bies* 
sings.  If  they  did  not  exert  vigorous 
efforts  to  give  instruction  to  the  negroes, 
those  persons  at  the  end  of  their  appren- 
ticeship would  be  free  in  body  but  slaves 
in  mind,  and  instead  of  a  blessing  their 
freedom  would  be  a  curse.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  a  prejudice  existed  against 
the  Missionaries,  but  he  himself  looked  for 
their  most  useful  and  active  co-operation 
in  effecting  that  which  he  considered  in- 
dispensable, and  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  give  them  such  an  assurance  as  would 
tranquillize  all  doubts  on  the  subject.  He 
hoped  that  this  answer  would  be  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  noble  Earl ;  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  given,  he  surely  could  not 
complain  of.  But  he  (Lord  Aberdeen) 
roust  say,  on  his  own  behalf,  that  he  was 
glad  he  had  been  enabled  to  give  it,  for 
be  had  just  heard  that  he  had  very  re- 
cently been  held  up  as  an  enemy  to  the 
numan  race,  and  that  it  had  been  said 
that  it  was  monstrous  that  to  his  care 
should  be  intrusted  the  happiness  of  so 
many  millions  of  persons.  He  assured 
their  Lordships  that  he  was  no  enemy  to 
the  human  race,  nor  was  he  an  enemy  to 
the  orator  of  the  human  race,  who  had 
made  the  accusation. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  begged  to  say 
that  he  had  opposed  the  Abolition  Bill 
most  sincerely ;  but  that,  with  respect  to 
that  Bill,  he  could  assure  their  Lordships 
that  when  it  became  the  law  of  the  land, 
there  was  no  one  who  wished  success  to 


it  more  cordially  than  he  did.  It  was  the 
same  with  regard  to  other  Bills  which  he 
might  oppose  in  their  passage  through 
Parliament ;  but  when  once  passed,  there 
was  no  one  who  was  more  willing  to  ex- 
ecute their  enactments,  according  to  the 
intentions  of  Parliament,  and  of  those 
who  had  proposed  them. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  from  all  he  could  learn  on  the 
subject,  that  the  success  of  the  Abolition 
Act  was  likely  to  be  as  complete  as  its  most 
sanguine  friends  could  desire.  He  took  that 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  considering 
the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  stipendiary 
Magistrates,  and  the  qualifications  re* 
quired  for  their  office,  their  remuneration 
was  not  sufficient.  He  thought,  too,  that 
the  number  of  the  Church  clergy  provided 
for  the  religious  education  of  the  people, 
was  not  sufficient. 

Lord  Brougham  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend,  that  the  numbers  of  the  special 
Magistrates  and  the  clergy  were  not  suf- 
ficient. He  had  himself  brought  the 
matter  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  numbers 
of  the  special  Magistrates,  under  the 
notice  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley), 
formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, and  afterwards  under  that  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend ;  and  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  remedy  for  the  evil  had 
been  begun,  and  it  now  appeared  to  have 
been  completed  by  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site. 

Lord  Seaford  said,  that  he  deemed  this 
to  be  a  most  important  question,  and  he 
assured  the  House  that  he  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  any  spirit  of  distrust  towards 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  sympathised 
in  the  hope  that  those  Ministers  had  ex- 
pressed, of  confidence  in  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  great  experiment  that  had  been 
made  upon  the  Colonies,  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual he  should  lose  no  opportunity  of 
forwarding  the  objects  of  the  Act  of  last 
Session.  He  was  willing  to  offer  his  tes- 
timony, the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
to  the  impartial,  able,  and  beneficial  con- 
duct of  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord 
Mulgrave)  in  the  execution  of  his  duties 
as  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 
The  ^reat  difficulty  that  now  prevailed  in 
the  Colonies  was  to  adopt  the  long  exist- 
ing system  of  slave  cultivation,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law.  On  this  subject 
much  would  depend  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies;  but 
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still  they  had  not  the  power  of  enforcing 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  He 
fully  admitted  the  propriety  of  placing 
this  power  of  coercion  in  the  hands  of  im- 
partial persons,  for  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Dill  to 
place  that  power  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
of  those  classes  over  whom,  or  in  whose 
favour  it  was  to  be  exercised.  It  was  not 
only  necessary  that  those  gentlemen,  in 
whose  hands  the  power  was  lodged,  should 
be  well  qualified  for  their  duties,  but  that 
they  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
perform  that  duty  with  effect.  He  trusted 
that  Ministers  wpuld  not,  on  account  of 
a  small  saving,  risk  the  chance  of  incal- 
culable mischief,  which  might  ensue,  if 
this  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Bill  were 
to  fail.  With  respect  to  the  Missionaries, 
he  believed  that  the  hostility  against  them 
in  the  Colonies  had  subsided,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  had  always  been  more  of  a 
political,  than  a  religious  character. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  since 
he  had  been  in  office  he  had  already  been 
actively  engaged  in  devising  a  general 
scheme  of  education  throughout  the  Co* 
lonies ;  but  before  any  general  plan  could 
be  adopted,  much  information  was  indis- 
pensable, which  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
cured. The  system  would  necessarily  re- 
quire a  very  considerable  expenditure,  and 
before  coming  down  for  any  Parliamentary 
grant,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  sums  could  be  derived  from  the  Co- 
lonies, and  what  might  be  contributed 
from  the  benevolent  associations.  It  was 
his  wish  that  the  number  of  stipendiary 
Magistrates  in  Jamaica  should  be  eighty ; 
but  the  House  roust  be  aware  that  all  ap- 
pointments above  thirty  were  contrary  to 
law,  and  that  the  government  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica  bad  declared  that  sixty  would 
be  a  sufficient  number. 

The  Earl  of  Malgrave  said,  that  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  Magistrates  in  his  opin- 
ion, had  been  insufficient,  their  salaries 
were  inadequate;  but  he  was  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  that  sixty  would  be  a 
sufficient  number. 

The  conversation  was  dropped. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS; 
Friday,  February  27,  1835. 

Mnnrris.!  Petitkmi|iMient0d.  By  Sir  Obwam»  Motn.iT, 
fVom  Owners  uid  Ooeupien  of  Land  In  SUflbrd«bire»  for 
Relief  to  the  Agrknilturiits. 

The  New  Boroughs.]    Mr.  Aihsworth 


wished  to  know,  whether  the  right  bOD.Ba- 
ronet,  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xcbeqaer,coB- 
templated  tnakiogr  the  New  Boroughs  Cor- 
porations, and  if  so,  whether  he  intendtd 
to  establish  the  election  of  the  pnblicofficen 
on  the  foundation  of  the  10/.  fraocbise. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mi 
the  question    involved  so  many  importaoi 
points,  that   he    was   not  prepared  at  lie 
moment  to  give  an  answer  as  to  the  coune 
which  Government    intended   to  pursire. 
That  in  the  New  Boroughs  provision  oogbt 
to  be  made  for  an  efficient  police,  and  the 
due  administration    of  justice,  he  had  no 
doubt :  the  measures  be   had  introdaced 
in  furtherance  of  these  objects  in  the  me- 
tropolis,  evinced  what  his  views  on  thee 
points  were.     Whether  it  was  in  conteju- 
plation  to  extend  corporations  was  another 
question  :  he  would  not  say  (hat  he  should 
object  to  the  principle  of  such  a  mewure, 
but,  in  the  first  place,    he   was  not  quHe 
sure  that  the  towns  themselves  were  de- 
sirous of  such  a  distinction,   and  even  if 
they  were,  it  was  not  to  be  granted  withoot 
the  most  serious  consideration.  The  ^^P^'j 
of  the   Municipal   Comroissiooera  would 
throw  a  very  great  light  on  this  subject. 
He  was  under  an  impression  that  the  Bill 
which  Lord  Brougham  had  mtroducedifor 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  New  Boroogfc* 
corporations,  had  not  met  with  the  univer- 
sal assent  of  the  towns  themselves.    '1*^^ 
great  expense  incurred   in  mcorpon^J"S 
a  town  was  felt  as  a  very  great  objectwo. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  advisable  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  postponed,  at  hast  tiA  ^^^ 
House  had  had  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing the  Municipal  Commissioners' Rf/'^''' 
from  which  it  would  appear  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  bo- 
roughs,  and  if  it  were  advisable,  wbat 
defects  in  the  present  system  were  to  be 
avoided. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  be  be- 
lieved the  borough  he  represented  was  de- 
sirous of  placing  the  election  of  its  puMic 
officers  on  the  principle  of  the  10/.  fr«"' 
chise,  but  he  was  not  so  certain  that  t^f 
would  approve  of  the  introductioo  of  ^ 
system  of  police  resembling  the  mctio- 
politan. 

Mr.  Cobbett  hoped  that,  whatever mi^^^ 
be  done  with  reference  either  to  neworoM 
boroughs,  the  House  would  resist  the  in- 
troduction to  any  of  them  of  such  a  B^^' 
bon  police  force  as  disgraced  the  c^^ 
tropolis — a  set  of  spies  going  sneaking 
about  in  coloured  clothes.  I 
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The  Address  in  Answer  to  the 
Kino's  Speech — Report.]  ^\i Edward 
Knatchbull  appeared  at  the  Bar  with  the 
Report  on  the  Address. 

Ou  the  question,  that  it  be  brought  up. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
it  would  be  most  convenient,  as  well  as 
most  respectful  to  the  House,  that  he 
should  at  once  explain  the  course  which 
be  intended  to  pursue.  If  he  had  not  last 
night  answered  the  question  put  to  him  by 
a  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  it  was  from 
no  disrespect  either  to  him  or  to  the  House, 
or  from  an  unwillingness  to  afford  the 
House  any  information  in  his  power,  or 
from  any  desire  to  take  any  unfair  advan- 
tage ;  but  he  had  wished,  in  a  matter  of 
such  great  importance,  to  have  a  little 
time  for  making  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue,  and  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience and  possible  danger  of  acting  un- 
der the  momentary  influence  of  temper  and 
disappointment.  He  bore  in  mind  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  which  not  un  fre- 
quently resulted  from  hasty  declarations  of 
a  determination  to  abide  by  a  resolution 
which  subsequent  causes  force  one  to 
abandon.  He  had  before  him  the  vision 
of  the  division  on  the  Malt-tax  last  Ses- 
sion. There  was  another  reason  why  he 
had  not  answered  the  noble  Lord's  ques- 
tion, the  debate  had  continued  for  three 
nights,  and  it  appeared  likely  that  it 
might  continue  a  night  or  two  more ;  for 
there  were  »  number  of  Gentlemen  who 
had  evinced  a  desire  to  speak  on  the  Ques- 
tion who  had  not  yet  addressed  the  House, 
and  many  who,  from  accidental  and  other 
causes,  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
voting.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
had,  in  the  first  moment,  doubted  whether 
the  opinion  of  the  House  had  been  fairly 
^aken  ;  but  from  the  inquiry  he  had  since 
made,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  decision  of 
the  previous  night,  conveyed  the  sense  of 
the  majority  of  the  House,  and  he  had, 
therefore,  made  up  his  mind  not  to  en- 
deavour to  subvert  that  decision  by  another 
division,  though  such  a  course  was  per- 
fectly open  to  him.  If  the  resolution  he 
had  thus  come  to  should  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  further  delay,  he  should  be 
doubly  satisfied. 

The  Report  was  brought  up,  and  read. 
On  the  question,  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  have  addressed  the  House  on  the 
bringing  ^P  ^^  ^^^  Repori ;  but  the  an* 


nouncement  he  had  just  heard  had  induced 
him  to  alter  the  course  he  had  contem- 
plated pursuing.  Hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  described  the 
Opposition  party  as  divided  among  them- 
selves. They  might  be  so  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  on  one  point  they  were 
unanimous ;  and  that  point  was,  to  turn 
Ministers  out  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
would  find  that  the  Reform  party  was 
not  that  rope  of  sand  which  their  enemies 
designated  them,  but  they  were  united  as 
one  man  in  this  great  object.  He  would 
state  the  nature  of  his  intended  Amend- 
ment, which  seemed  to  him  a  much 
simpler  method  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
House,  and  he  should  have  merely  added 
it  to  the  original  Address.  It  ran  thus  :— 
'*  We  cannot  but  express  our  deep  regret 
that  your  Majesty  should  have  been  advised 
to  call  to  your  Councils  men  in  whom  the 
people  and  their  Representatives  have  no 
confidence,  under  the  belief  that  they  will 
not  carry  into  effect  those  improvements 
which  would  flow  from  the  Reform  Act, 
to  which  your  Majesty's  present  Ministers 
were  tenaciously  opposed  in  all  its  stages.'' 
There  were,  however,  many  modes  of 
arriving  at  the  same  point ;  and  from  the 
speech  and  interpretation  of  the  learned 
Sergeant,  the  Member  for  Leicester,  (Mr. 
Goulburn),  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  vote 
of  last  night  wus  tantamount  to  the 
Amendment  he  meant  to  have  submitted. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  said, 
that  he  did  not  like  the  Amendment, 
because  it  was  an  un-English  mode  of 
proceeding,  to  take  a  roundabout  way, 
instead  of  a  direct  one,  to  reach  the  point 
at  which  you  wished  to  arrive ;  for,  said 
he,  *'  It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Amendment  is  the 
expulsion  of  Ministers  from  their  places.*' 
He  admitted  that  his  object  was  accom- 
plished in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
House  to  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  he  should  therefore  be  guiliy  of 
an  indiscretion  were  he  to  avail  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  create  a  discussion 
upon  an  Amendment  which  he  meant  to 
support.  He  had,  however,  one  or  two 
observations  to  make  upon  points  which 
it  appeared  to  him  had  not  been  propeily 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and 
to  those  points  he  would  strictly  confine 
himself  in  the  observations  which  he  was 
about  to  offer  to  their  notice.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  debate  which  had  taken 
place  was  a  debate  on  party ;  and  as  b^ 
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was  no  party  man  himself — [laughter  pre-* 
vented  the  Hon.  Member  from  concluding 
his  sentence].  He  repeated  the  assertion, 
that  he  was  no  party  man.  He  had 
opposed  both  the  Tories  and  the  Whig^s 
again  and  again ;  and  he  could  bring  cases 
to  the  recollection  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net in  which  he  and  others  had  kept  him 
iki  office  more  than  once  by  not  joining 
in  the  factious  opposition  of  mere  party. 
He  was  anxious  to  show,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Cumberland, 
who  had  last  night  heaped  so  much  abuse 
on  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  sat  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  had  more 
than  once,  in  the  course  of  his  Parliament- 
ary career,  directed  a  factious  Opposition 
against  Government.  One  instance  he 
was  sure  that  the  House  would  recollect; 
it  was  on  the  point,  whether  the  words 
"  distress,"  or  "  general  distress,"  should 
be  inserted  in  the  answer  to  the  Address 
from  the  Throne.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Cumberland  had  called  them  a  band 
of  factious  men,  leagued  together  for  the 
destruction  of  Government — a  rope  of 
sand—  a  Babel  Opposition.  If  they  were 
a  Babel  Opposition,  they  were  rendered  a 
little  less  of  a  Babel  Opposition  by  being 
relieved  from  the  encumbrance  of  the 
alliance  of  men  who  had  scarcely  any 
principle  at  all  to  boast  of.  Of  this  he 
saw  sure,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
hisfriends  around  him  were  completely  mis- 
taken as  to  the  object  of  the  present  Oppo* 
sition.  The  object,  to  the  attainment  oi 
which  he  had  constantly  looked  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  political  life,  was 
the  reduction  of  the  burthens  of  the 
people,  and  a  reformation  of  abuses;  and, 
on  that  account,  he  thought  that  the 
observations  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Yarmouth  and  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  were,  at  any 
rate,  not  applicable  to  him.  It  had  been 
thrown  out  by  those  hon.  Members — 
indeed  it  had  been  the  burthen  of  their 
song  the  other  night — that  the  Opposition 
was  anxious  to  turn  the  Tories  out  of 
ofHce  in  order  to  get  into  office  them- 
selves ["Hear,  hear**].  Hon.  Gentle- 
men cried  out  **  hear,  hear,"  but  let  them 
show  a  single  case,  if  they  could,  in  which 
he  had  ever  exhibited  any  such  anxiety. 
His  friends  well  knew  that  such  a  thing 
had  never  entered  his  mind,  and  the 
assertion  was  entirely  void  of  truth,  and 
was  only  hazarded  because  nothing  else  in 
the  shape  of  an  argument  could  be  brought 


against  his  side  of  the  House.  Why  did 
he  oppose  the  Tories  ?  Because,  during 
the  long  reign  which  they  had  had,  he 
could  track  their  progress  by  the  confusion 
and  misery  which  they  had  created,  and 
because  the  experience  which  he  had  thus 
gleaned  of  their  disposition  convinced  htm 
that  they  were  incapable  of  change.  It 
now  turned  out,  that  the  promises  of  th« 
right  hon.  Baronet — the  pioneers  as  it 
were  of  the  measures  to  be  introduced  by 
his  Government — were  to  be  entirely  set 
aside.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  with  a 
manliness  for  which  he  gave  him  all  dae 
credit,  had  told  the  House  and  the  country 
that  he  was  unchanged,  and  therefore  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
would  adopt  the  same  line  of  public  duty 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  followed 
before  they  were  turned  out  of  office,  in 
1830.  They  had  been  told  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Inverness  that 
that  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
formed  the  bond  of  union  of  the  Minis- 
terial party,  and  having  observed  the  evils 
which  had  always  followed  the  domination 
of  such  a  high  Church  party  as  was  now 
in  power,  he  thought  that  that  declaration 
was  most  ominous  to  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  evidently  come 
forward  to  support  a  dominant  ultra- 
Church  party,  and  to  maintain  all  the 
property  of  the  Church  for  Ecclesiastical 
purposes,  instead  of  acceding  to  such  a 
rational  distribution  of  it  as  the  people 
demanded.  He  had  been  sorry— no,  he 
could  scarcely  say  that  he  had  been  sorry 
— to  see  the  conduct  which  had  been  pur«^ 
sued  by  the  noble  Member  for  Lancashire, 
and  the  section  v^ich  he  commanded* 
They  had  heard  something  about  **  the 
tail"  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
but  it  now  turned  out  that  the  noble  Lord, 
like  his  great  political  antagonist  in  Ire- 
land, had  got  a  tail  too.  But  be  it  tail  or 
no,  this  be  would  say,  that  a  more  un. 
natural  junction,  a  more  unhallowed 
coalition  of  parties,  had  never  taken  place 
since  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  than 
that  which  had  taken  place  last  nigfU. 
The  noble  Lord  and  his  friends  had  acted 
for  years  in  opposition  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Cumberland,  who  had  so 
long  acted  with  him  and  his  friends  near 
him,  had  declared,  not  many  weeks  ago  to 
his  coBstitiienti  in  CumbeilaDdi  ibat  he 
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differed  on  ail  points  from  the  members 
of  die  present  Administration.  Moreover, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  bad  said  last  night 
that  be  had  no  confidence  whatever  in 
them ;  and  yet,  sirith  a  strange  incon- 
sistency, which  he  left  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net and  his  constituents  to  settle,  he  had 
joined  the  thick- and^thin  supporters  of 
that  Administration,  and  had  given  his 
vote  to  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer. 
For  bis  own  part,  he  was  delighted  at  that 
event.  He  would  go  further,  and  say, 
that  be  wished  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Cumberbind  bad  taken  office  under  tbe 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth.  In- 
dasd,  nothing  would  give  bim  greater  plea- 
sure than  to  see  the  right  hon.  Membei  for 
Cumberland  and  the  noble  Member  for 
Lancashire,  and  all  their  party,  join  the 
present  Administration.  Nothing  else 
was  wanting  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Eng- 
land as  to  who  were  and  who  were  not 
true  Reformers — to  discover  to  them  who 
were  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who 
were  prowling  about  till  they  could  find  a 
fold  m  which  they  could  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  office.  It  was  the  declarations 
of  these  men  that  had  induced  the  House, 
after  it  had  agreed  to  the  147tli  Clause  of 
tbe  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  to  revoke 
its  decision^  and  to  repeal  that  Clause  by 
a  majority  of  380  which  it  had  carried 
originally  almost  without  a  division.  He 
had  been  anxious  to  find  out  who  consti- 
tuted this  party,  this  tail.  He  had  looked  at 
tbe  newspapers,  and  he  fancied  that  he  had 
there  found  out  their  names.  The  right 
bon.  Baronet,  when  he  was  asked  for  their 
names  last  night,  bad  refused  to  give  them, 
but  bad  said  *'  You  will  see  their  names  in 
tbe  papers  of  to-morrow ;  you  may  then 
judge  of  their  strength,  and  may  satisfy 
yourself  whether  they  have  not  always 
been  steady  supporters  of  the  old  Whig 
system.^  Now,  he  bad  looked  at  the 
newspapers,  and  as  tbe  right  hon.  Baronet 
bad  told  him  to  look  in  the  newspapers  for 
the  list  of  his  newly-formed  allies,  he  sup- 

Kosed  that  tbe  right  hon.  Baronet  must 
ave  sent  tbe  list  to  them  himself.  It  was 
stated,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Stanley 
section,  which  took  place  yesterday  at  the 
King*s  Arms,  Palace»yard,  **  Lord  George 
Beotiock  was  there  arm-in-arm  with  Mr. 
Hughes  Hughes,  to  whom  be  was  explain- 
ing that  theirs  was  to  be  a  party  especially 
i>f  gentlemen^  while  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's 
holy  countenance  lit  up  with  joy  on  learn- 
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Lennox  that  it  was  to  be  a  congregation 
of  pious  Christians.  Mr.  Lecbmere Charl- 
ton, Mr.  Tennent,  and  Mr.  Richards,  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  they  were  wonderfully 
clever  men,  whose  former  lives  and  pro- 
fessions were  not  to  be  inquired  into.     In 
the  midst  of  these  useful  explanations,  the 
ex-Radical  Member  for  Cumberland  and 
ex- First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  appeared 
on  the  stage.'"  The  article  then  proceeded 
to  describe  their  deliberations,  and  con- 
cluded by  announcing    that    the  .party 
headed  by  Mr.  Hughes  Hughes,.  Sir  J. 
Graham,  and   Mr.  Richards,  proceeded 
in    an    omnibus,    three     cabs,    and     a 
hackney-coach,  to  Lord  Stanley's  house." 
He    wished     the    right    hon.    Member 
for    Cumberland  joy  of  bis  party ;   but 
he   must  deny  that  any  of  them   were 
distinguished    as    steady    Reformers.-^ 
He   would  take    the  hon.    Member  for 
Newcastle,   who  was  one  of   them  —  a 
joint,  he  must  call  him,  of  this  English 
tail.     Tbe  right  hon.  Member  for  Cum- 
berland, who  for  many  years  bad  assisted 
him  in  making  out  the  lists  on  divisions, 
had  described  that  hon.  Baronet  as  always 
uncertain  and  unsteady,  as  a  person  whose 
vote  could  never  be  ascertained  until  after 
the  division.      At    that  time   they  (he 
and  Sir  J.  Graham)  bad  two  lists — one  of 
out-and-out  Tories^  and  the  other  of  out- 
and-out  Whigs.      They  had  also  a  third 
for  loose  fish,  who  made  Whig-speeches 
and  gave  Tory-votes,  and  of  those  who 
figured  on  this  third  list,  the  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  was  one.     This,  then, 
was    one   of   the    '*  steady  Reformers/' 
Another  of  these  steady  lieforraers  was 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shoreham.     That 
hon.  Member  had  opposed  the  Reform 
Bill ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  were  a  Reformer, 
he  was  only  a  Reformer  on  the  new  sys- 
tem.    Then,  there  was  tbe  noble  Member 
for  Lynn,  tbe  Member  for  South  Shields, 
and  the  Member  for  Wigtonshire,  all  Re . 
formers  of  the  same  milk-and-water  cha* 
racter.    All  these  hon.  Members  were  now 
rallying  under  the  banner,  not  of  their  old 
friend,  but  of  their  old   antagonist,  the 
right  hon.  Member  for   Tamworth,  who 
would  find  bis  new  allies  but  half-and- 
half  friends,  who  were  always  waiting  to 
see  in  what  direction  the  wind  would  blow. 
It  was  a  great  advantage  to  all  parties  that 
these  hon.  Members  had  acted  as  they  had 
done,  as  the  country  would  now  see  that 
the  House  was  divided  into  two  great  par- 

tiea^R^formers  aud  no-Reformea,     Up 
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thought  that  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Cumberland  had  been  most  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate in  defending  his  recent  change 
of  opinion.  If  ever  any  man  was  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  Member  of  a  factious 
Opposition,  that  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
the  man,  for  he  joined  in  every  division 
against  Government  which  took  place 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  he  was  in  the 
House.  Yet  he  now  talked  of  factious 
opposition,  called  his  opponents  a  rope  of 
sand,  and  denounced  them  as  anxious  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  threw  dirt  on  men  who  were  at  least 
as  wise  and  good  as  himself,  and  vilified 
those  whom  he  praised  up  to  the  moment 
of  deserting  them.  Hasty  converts  were 
generally  the  most  zealous  agents,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
determined  to  be  one  of  those  who  proved 
his  zeal  in  favour  of  his  new  opinions  by 
the  rancour  with  which  he  attacked  his 
old.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Cum- 
berland and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Lancashire  might  cover,  if  they  could, 
their  inconsistency  in  the  step  which  they 
had  taken  lastntght;  he  would  say  nothing 
more  on  it  at  present,  but  would  leave  the 
righthon.  Baronet  and  histailto  their  own 
reflections  ;  hecongratulated  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  on  the  friends  which 
hs  had  thus  acquired  ;  he  congratulated 
the  Reformers  still  more  on  the  gain 
which  they  had  acquired  in  losing  such 
supporters,  for  he  would  at  any  time  rather 
meet  an  open  enemy  than  a  pretended 
friend,  who  only  smiled  upon  him  to  betray 
him.  The  Reformers  had  had  the  satis- 
faction of  beating  the  Tories  and  all  the 
Stanley  party.  Their  triumph  was  thus  a 
double  victory,  for  it  was  a  triumph  over 
those  who  acted  upon  some  principle,  and, 
also  over  those  who  acted  upon  none  at 
all.  He  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Leicester  was  not  in 
his  place,  for  he  had  been  anxious  to  say 
a  word  or  two  to  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  His  hon.  friend  the  Member 
for  Derbyshire,  in  the  able  and  eloquent 
speech  which  he  had  made  last  night,  had 
said  that  whatever  acquisitions  they  might 
have  made  in  the  talents  of  other  new 
Members,  there  was  evidently  no  want  of 
modesty  in  that  Member,  who,  in  his 
maiden  speech,  spared  nobody,  but  abused 
everybody  who  diflfered  from  him  inopinion. 
He  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  such 
idle  abuse  to  care  for  it  himself,  and  he 
would  therefore  p^ss  it  by  without  farther 


notice.     There  was,  however,  one  obser* 
vation  in  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
speech  which  had  great  weight  in  indocio^ 
him  to  withhold  his  own  Amendment. — 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  hadsaid, 
that "  the  Amendment  evidently  raised  this 
question,  shall  we  or  shall  we  not  reject 
the  present  Ministry?    and  that  it  was  a 
vote  "  withholding  all  confidence    from 
the    Ministry."      He   took  the   AmeDcl* 
ment  on  that  ground,  and  be  hoped  that 
they  would  carry  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne 
an  Address,  stating,  that  the  Commons  of 
England  had  no  confidence  in  the  present 
Administration.     The   hon.   and   learned 
Member  for    Leicester  had   also  asked, 
"  Will  any  man  compare  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  with   Lord  Chancellor  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  take  the  Great  Seal  from  the 
latter  to   place   it  in   possession  of  the 
former  ?     He  was  quite  ready  to  take  the 
whole  public  life  of  Lord  Brougham  and 
compare  it  to  that  of  Lord  Lyndhurst ; 
he  was  quite  ready,  also,  to  compare  the 
merits  of  their  private  characters,  and  he 
said  that  the  character  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
sunk  when  placed  in  the  balance  against 
that  of  Lord  Brougham.     What !    would 
any    man   of  commou   fairness  compare 
Lord  Lyndhurst  to  Lord  Brougham  as  the 
friend  of  liberty,  the  advocate  of  universal 
freedom,  the  promoter  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, the  extender  of  human  knowledge, 
and  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race  ? 
What  was  Lord  Lyndhurst  ?     He  was  an 
apostate--  a  notorious  apostate  from  the 
principles  of  his  early  youth.     There  were 
many     hon.    Members    in     the    House 
who  could  prove  it.    They  remembered 
the  time    when  he    was    brought   from 
America,  where  he  had  been  educated  in 
republican  principles,  and  where  he  had 
imbibed  doctrines,  which  he  afterwards 
openly  professed,  far  more  radical  than 
any  which  he  had  ever  avowed.     In  pub* 
lie  life  there  was  no  comparison  between 
Lord  Brougham  and  the  noble  Lord  now 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  in  private  life  Lord 
Brougham  was  as  much  superior  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst  as  one  man  could  be  to  another. 
He  was  prepared  to  prove  that  assertion. 
What !   were  they  to  sit  still  and  to  be 
brow-beaten  when   they  were  challenged 
to  make  comparisons  between  the  noble 
Lord  who  now  held  the  Great  Seal  and 
his  predecessor  ?      If    the    right     hon. 
Baronet  thought  it   consistent  with   his 
duty  to  stop  the  reply  he  should  also  have 
thought  it  consistent  with  bis  duty  to  stop 
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the  challenge.     He  repeated,  that  Lord 
Brougham  was  in  every  respect,  public 
and  private,  a  superior  man  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurat.     Lord  Brougham  might  have  been 
led  into  some  errors  by  his  wish  to  identify 
himself  with  the  people,  and  to  share  their 
feelings.     That  he  had  been  led  astray  by 
that  wish  was  all  that  could   be  urged 
against  Lord  Brougham,  and,  therefore,  he 
would  never  allow  such  scandals,  such  un- 
merited obloquy  as  had  been  unsparingly 
cast  upon  that  noble  Lord,  to  pass  un re- 
proved in  his  presence.     One  word  also 
upon  the  comparison  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Leicester  had  drawn 
between  the   Duke  of   Wellington   and 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  Secretaries  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.     He  admitted,  that 
on  points  of  military  knowledge,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  infinitely  the  superior 
of  the  noble  Lord,  but  in  matters  of  poli- 
tics, as  the  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.   Lord  Palmerston  was  as  much 
above  the   Duke  of  Wellington   as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  above  Lord  Pal- 
merston in  point  of  military  talent.     Lord 
Palmerston  was  no  warrior,  but  he  was 
better  qualified  to  hold  the  Foreign  De* 
partment  than  the  noble  Duke  who  had 
succeeded  him.     The  hon.  and   learned 
Gentleman  had  also  instituted    a   com- 
parison between   Sir  R.   Peel  and  Lord 
Melbourne.    Now,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
this  comparison,  for  he  was  ready  to  give 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  great  credit  for  the 
independent  course   which   he   had   fol- 
lowed on  many  occasions.   He  must,  how. 
ever,  look  at  them  as  Reformers ;  and  as 
Reformers  he   thought  Lord   Melbourne 
far  the  best  of  the  two.      He  could  have 
wiehed  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Leicester  had  carried  his  comparison 
still  further  between  the  Members  of  the 
late  and  the  present  Administration ,  for 
he  would  then  have  undertaken  to  prove 
that  the  principles  and  characters  of  the 
Members  of  the  late  Administration  were 
far  preferable  and  much  more  conducive 
to  the  progress  of  Reform,  and  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  people,  than 
those  of  the  present  Ministry.     From  the 
tone  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber had  addressed  the  House,  one  would 
have  supposed  that  he  had  been  returned 
to  it  by  one  of  the  purest  constituencies 
in  the  country.     Now,  after  the  character 
which  had    been  given  by  a  high   legal 
functionary  to  the  Corporation  of  Leices- 
teri  and    after   the   unblushing  cormp* 


tion  and  bribery  which  it  had  practised 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament  for  that  town, 
it  was  too  bad  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  was  returned  under 
its  influence  and  patronage  to  taunt 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  on  the 
Opposition  Benches  with  not  representing, 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
returned  them.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  represented  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  rotten  Corporations  in  Eng- 
land, and  yet  he  presumed  to  talk  to  the 
Representatives  of  free  and  independent 
constituencies  of  the  want  of  purity  visible 
in  the  mode  of  their  election !  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  also  told  the  House 
that  "  the  country  wanted  a  firm  and  good 
Government."  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  this  was  what 
the  country  wanted,  but  would  he  get  a 
good  Government  from  the  Tories  ?  All 
their  deeds— all  their  efforts  had  for  years 
past  been  directed  to  prevent  the  people 
from  obtaining  a  good  Government,  and 
to  secure  a  ^d  Government  in  power. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  spoken  as  if 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  desirous  to  bring  back 
to  oflice  all  the  Members  of  the  late  Admi- 
nistration. If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  really 
thought  so,  he  was  very  much -mistaken. 
He  would  bring  back  all  of  them  that 
were  good  for  anything,  and,  let  him  add 
to  them  whom  he  might,  they  could  not 
be  worse  than  the  occupants  of  office  who 
were  then  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  [Laughter J]  Tlie  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Yarmouth  cheered  what  he  was 
saying.  That  reminded  him,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  called  the  Op- 
position a  set  of  dangerous  men,  a  factious 
band,  a  knot  of  anarchists  and  revolution- 
ists, without  character  and  without  pro- 
perty. Now,  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  warranted  by  fact  in  using  this 
language,  or  anything  like  this  language? 
Had  the  Gentlemen  near  whom  he  was 
sitting  no  stake  in  the  country  ?  Had  they 
no  property  to  preserve  ?  Had  they  no 
families,  to  whom  they  might  wish  to  be- 
queath it?  The  fact  was,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  forgotten 
where  he  was  speaking,  and  had  spoken 
as  the  voice  of  a  corrupt  Corporation 
yet  un  re  formed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ought  to  have  recollected,  that 
however  well  such  language  might  suit 
the  assembly  in  which  he  formerly  had  a 
seati  it  was  very  ilUsuited  to  an  assembly 
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in  which  all  were  Reformers.  Some  of 
thero»  indeed ,  were  modern  Reformers,some 
of  them  were  moderate  Reformers  ^andothers 
of  whom  he  was  one,  were  Radical  Re* 
formers.  [A  laugh.']  They  might  laugh; 
but  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  press  for- 
ward to  enrol  himself  as  a  Radical.  He 
had  seen  more  extraordinary  things  than 
that.  He  had  seen  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  many  of  his  friends,  who  had  all  their 
Jives  opposed  every,  the  most  moderate 
system  of  Reform,  claim  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  as  Reformers.  He  recollected 
well  the  time  when  the  very  profession  of 
Reform  was  certain  to  draw  down  upon 
the  head  of  him  who  made  it  the  persecu- 
tion of  Government,  and  yet  now  the  Go- 
vernment, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
Member,  were  all  sincere  practical  Re- 
formers. There  was  not  so  small  a  stride 
in. stepping  from  a  Tory  to  a  Reformer  as 
there  was  in  stepping  from  a  Reformer  to  a 
Radical.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  the  first  step,  and  that  was  always 
considered  the  most  difficult  step*  He 
recollected,  that  it  was  stated  in  a  certain 
publication,  and  extraordinary  pains  were 
taken  to  procure  credit  for  the  statement, 
that  so  fond  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
since  his -conversion  to  its  doctrines  be- 
come of  Reform,  that  he  intended  to  out- 
atrip  the  Whigs  in  his  haste  to  procure  it. 
How  had  that  statement  been  verified  by 
the  event  ?  With  all  the  recruits  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  procured  from 
the  Stanley  section,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  able  to  wea- 
.ther  the  storm.  If  he  did  succeed  in 
weathering  it,  it  would  be  by  sincerely 
adopting  the  principles  which  he  professed, 
and  on  which  he  hoped  that  he  would 
have  the  good  sense  steadily  to  act.  The 
day  was  gone  by  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Bai'onet  could  carry  on  the  Government 
in  opposition  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  people.  With  reference  to  the  King's 
Speech,  he  must  say,  that  it  ought  always 
to  contain  a  development  of  the  state  of 
the  country.  Now,  what  did  the  present 
Speech  from  the  Throne  bold  out  in  that 
respect  ?  What  did  it  say,  with  respect  to 
the  Reform  of  the  Church  in  Ireland? 
He  took  that  opportunity  of  repeating  an 
observation  which  he  had  already  made 
more  than  fifty  times — '*  that  jou  never 
would  have  peace  in  Ireland-^nay,  that 
you  never  ought  to  have  peace  in  Ireland, 
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of  that  country  was  pared  down  to  a  proper 
size,  when  compared  with  the  nunftber  of 
the  Protestants  who  belonged  to  it,  and 
that  till  that  was  done  all  your  attempts  to 
soothe  the  ills  of  Ireland  by  an  adjustment 
of  the  tithe  question  would  be  futile  and 
unavailing."    The  House  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  received  a  declaration  from  the 
Throne,  stating  that  his  Majesty  would 
soothe  the  ills  of  Ireland  by  reducing  the 
Church  Establishment  to  a  scale  commen* 
surate  with  the  Protestant  population,  for 
whose  spiritual    wants  and  iostmction  it 
was  originally  endowed.     If  the  Chorch 
Establishment  in  Ireland  were  reduced  to 
such  a  scale,  you  might  withdraw  15,000 
men  from  Ireland,  and  reduce  taxation  bj 
a  sum  of  1 ,000,000/.  or  1 ,200,000/.    Thej 
had  heard  in  the  Speech  a  good  deal  about 
the  continuance  of  peace  abroad,  but  tbeie 
was  not  one  word  in  the  Speech  about  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Ireland.   Indeed, 
the  great  want  in  the  Speech  was  the  want 
of  a  specific  announcement  of  some  mea- 
sure leading    to   the  promotion  of   the 
domestic  tranquillity  of   Ireland,  and  to 
the  consequent  reduction  of  taxation  on 
the  people  of  England.    The  people  of 
England  were  not  aware  how  much  tbey 
were  interested   in   settling  the  Chureh 
question  of  Ireland.     If  that  question  were 
once  properly  settled,  it  would  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  establishments  which  would 
enable    the   Government    to  repeal  the 
Malt-tax — ^a  tax,    of  which  the   repeal 
would   never    be  obtained  except  by  a 
strong  pressure  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.    Such  a  measure  of  Reform 
in  the  Church  Establishment  of  Irelaad 
would  be  founded  on    a  true,  wise,  and 
sound  policy,  but  nothing  of  that  kind 
was  mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.       Therefore    it    was,   that  be 
wished  the  people  of  England  to  under- 
stand  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  only 
amusing — he  would  not  say  deluding  them, 
when  he  spoke  so  largely  about  the  disci- 
pline of  the  clergy.    What  cared  be  about 
the  discipline  of  the  clergy  ?   The  country 
wanted  immediate  relief,  by  a  rednction  of 
taxation,  and  a  removal  of  those  pressing 
burthens  which  it  had  so  long  bornci  An 
alteration  was  demanded  in  the  system  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  but  from  all 
which  had  as  yet  transpired,  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
present  Government  to  direct  to  its  pre* 
sent  purposes  all  tbe  Cburch*property,  be 
it laifei  or  b9  H mttllt    Homio  b^ tbf 
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present  Government  to  be  the  enemies  of 
a  reduction  in  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
inasmuch  as  they  were  anxioas  to  keep  up 
tlie  military  as  well  as  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment of  the    country,  for  upon   the 
former  topic  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  he  con- 
ceiTed  justified  his  opinion  in  that  respect. 
In   short,  the  Speech  contained  no  pro- 
mise of  the  least  relief  either  to  the  people 
of   Gngland,  of  Scotland,  or  of  Ireland. 
It  was  true,  that  the  Legislature  had  been 
told    the  distresses  of  the   agriculturists 
would  be  considered,  but  did  or  did  not 
Uie  right  faon.  Baronet  mean  to  keep  up 
the  monopoly  of  the  landlords?  He  could 
tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  neither 
the  House  nor  the  country  would  agree  to 
a  continuance  of  that  and  other  mono- 
polies.    He  took  it  that  it  was  intended, 
instead  of  relief,  to  make  a  call  for  public 
money  in  order  to  build  additionalGhurches 
in  England  and  Scotland — a  proceeding 
which  of  all  others  was  most  calculdted 
to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  the  Estab- 
lishment.     Upwards  of  1^00,000/.  had 
already  been  expended  in  the  erection  of 
new  Churches,  and  if  the  House  should 
(yielding  to  the  phms  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet)  consent  to  make  further  advances 
for  the  same  object^  it  would  proceed  in 
violation  of  the  feelings  of  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population.     He  objected  to 
the  Address,  and  the  Speech  to  which  it 
was  the  response,  on  these  two  points — 
namely,  the  omission  of  any  pledge  for  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  the  threatened 
increased  expense  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment.    \Vith   respect  to  taxation,   it 
was  necessary  that  the  whole  existing  sys- 
tem should  be  remodelled,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  that  should  have  been  re- 
commended   in    the    Speech    from    the 
Throne.     He  had  but  little  hope  of  les- 
sening the  expenditure  while  the  Tories 
held  sway,  or  until  the  House  of  Lords 
limited  themselves  to  their  own  affairs,  in- 
stead of  dictating  to  the  nation  who  should 
be  its  Ministers.    He  condemned  as  a  most 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous  precedent 
tlie  assamptbn  of  so   many    important 
offices  of  the  State  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  as  well  might  one  of  those  offices 
have  been  conferred  upon  Lord  William 
Beotinck,  who  was  a  year's  journey  from 
this  country,  and  he  hoped  that  whenever 
the  time  arrived  for  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, his  Majesty  would  be  informed  that 
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invasion  of  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
fore in  future  to  be  avoided.  He  trusted, 
that  the  House  would  carry  up  to  the 
Throne  a  condemnation  of  these  proceed* 
ings,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  his  Majesty 
that  the  country  must  have  full  and  effi- 
cient Reforms  carried  out.  He  felt  that 
in  this  respect  his  object  was  answered 
by  the  success  of  the  Amendment,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  press  the  Amende 
ment  which  otherwise  it  was  his  inten« 
tion  to  have  submitted  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  House. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  hoped,  that  after 
the  very  personal  attack  which  the  hon« 
Member  for  Middlesex  had  thought  proper 
to  make  upon  him  and  other  hon*  Mem- 
bers who  had  the  other  day  attended  at 
the  house  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  the  House  would 
indulge  him  for  a  very  few  moments.  He 
begged,  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  the  forms  of  Parlia- 
ment would  permit,  to  repel  with  indigna* 
tion  the  language  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  applied  to  him  and  to  others, 
when  he  designated  them  as  "  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing."  The  accusation  was 
most  unfair  and  most  unjust  towards  him, 
as  the  hon.  Member  must  admit,  if  he 
would  recollect  the  votes  he  had  given 
during  the  last  two  Sessions  of  Parliament. 
Without  one  single  exception,  he  had  voted 
with  the  most  liberal  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  state,  that  he  had 
never  mentioned  the  hon.  Member,  nor 
did  he  know  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
been  of  the  party  at  the  house  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Stanley).  1 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  having  been  one  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  attended  the  meeting 
in  question,  the  observation  most  cer- 
tainly applied  to  him.  He  again  repeated, 
in  answer  to  the  accusation,  that  his -votes, 
if  referred  to,  would  be  found  to  have  ever 
been  on  the  most  liberal  side.  It  was  per- 
fectly astonishing  to  htmjthat  there  should 
have  been  anything  more  of  party  in  ^his 
attending  the  meeting  at  the  House  of  the 
noble  Lord  near  him  (Lord  Stanley)  than 
if  he  had  attended  any  meeting  which 
might  have  been  held  in  Cleveland-row. 
He,  in  common  with  the  other  Gentlemen 
who  were  then  present,  felt  that  the  country 
was  in  a  most  critical  position,  and  he  and 
they  attended  as  independent  men,  and  he 
would  undertake  to  say,  that  they  left  the 
house  of  the  noble  Lord  as  independent 
M  they  went  ip,    When  ho  eppewed  btN 
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fore  his  constituents  upon  the  hustings, 
he  had  told  them  that  he  had  no  public 
grounds  of  confidence  in  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer), as  a  Reformer;  but  he  told  them 
also  that  he  saw  no  grounds  for  a  syste* 
matic  or  factious  opposition,  that  he  would 
hear  what  measures  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  to  propose ;  and  if  those  mea- 
sures should  come  up  to  his  views  of  Re- 
form, he  would  lend  the  Government  his 
humble  support ;  if  otherwise,  he  should 
endeavour  to  remove  them  from  office,  and 
should  regard  that  day  as  the  brightest  in 
the  history  of  the  country  when  that  object 
should  be  effected.  As  to  his  vote  of  last 
night,  he  confessed  that  he  never  suffered 
more  than  in  opposing  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Yorkshire; 
for,  in  common  with  other  Gentlemen  who 
had  attended  the  meeting  in  question,  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  for  not  going  far  enough ;  but 
when  he  saw  before  him  that  unholy  alli- 
ance, as  he  would  call  it,  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ;  he 
did  think,  thatif  the  present  Ministry  were 
instantly  turned  out  of  office,  the  country 
would  be  placed  in  that  situation  of  alarm 
and  difficulty  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
form  an  Administration  useful  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  With  these  feelings, 
he  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  original  Ad- 
dress. If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should 
bring  forward  such  measures  of  Reform  as 
the  country  expected  and  required,  he 
would  give  the  right  hon.  Baronet  his  sup- 
port; if  the  Government  should  fail  in 
answering  the  expectations  of  the  people, 
he  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  stand  up 
against  them,  and  endeavour  to  eject  them 
from  power. 

Mr.  Richards  was  understood  to  say, 
that  the  characters  of  the  Gentlemen 
whom  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
had  thought  proper  to  attack  were,  to  say 
the  least,  as  pure,  as  unsullied,  and  as 
patriotic  as  those  of  the  hon.  Member  and 
his  associates;  and  he  woi;ld  add,  that 
when  the  hon.  Member  chained  those 
Gentlemen  with  dishonourable  conduct, 
he  stated  that  which  was  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  that  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had  alluded 
to  him,  he  begged  to  state  to  the  House 
that  he  never  was  under  the  roof  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lan- 
cashire in  his  life,  neither  had  he  ever  had 
eomrounicationi   oral  or .  writteoi    with 


that  noble  Lord  on  this  subject  or  anj 
other.  He  understood,  that  the  hon 
Member  for  Middlesex  had  inquired  urbo 
he  (Mr.  Hughes)  was.  He  would  aoswer 
the  hon.  Member :  he  was  one  of  the  hon. 
Member's  constituents,  who  most  strongi  j 
objected  to  the  factious  line  of  coadoct 
which  ^he  hon.  Member  was  oow  par- 
suing. 

Sir  John  Campbell  rose  to  make  one 
observation.  The  flatter  part  of  the  Ad- 
dress expressed,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  that  Municipal  Corporations  oaght 
without  delay  to  be  placed  under  a  vigi- 
lant popular  control.  He  understood  that 
when  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Corporation  inquiry  was  laid  upon  the 
Table  his  Majesty's  present  Government 
would  propose  a  measure  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  carry  into  effect  that  portion  of  the 
Address.  Unless  that  were  done,  he 
would,  with  the  concurrence  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act^  prepare 
and  submit  to  ^the  House  a  Bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent^  though  unwilling 
to  obtrude  himself  in  the  debate,  yet, 
having  been  so  pointedly  and  personally 
attacked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, he  was  still  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  the  House 
those  motives  and  principles  by  which  he 
was  actuated  in  supporting  the  original 
Address,  and  in  adopting  generally  the 
course  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
pursue  towards  his  Majesty's  present  Mi- 
nisters.    In  doing  so,  he  should  not  in- 
trude upon  the  House  any  strictures  of  his 
own  upon  the  individual  merits  of  the 
topics  embodied  in  the  Address,  and  pro- 
posed  in  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Morpeth,)  with  only  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  solely  because  he  was 
by  his  positbn  interested  and  connected 
with  that  question — he  referred  to  the 
subject  of  Municipal  Corporations.    He 
felt  that  he  could  safely  omit  the  others 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  on  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  his  sentiments  were  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  those  expressed 
on  a  previous  night  by  the  noble  Lord 
beside  him  (Lord  Stanley) ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  must  be  sufficiently  evident 
to  the  House,  that  neither  their  merits 
nor  their  defects  entered  in  the  slightest 
decree  into  the  calculations  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, whose  sole  and  only  object  but  too 
evidently  was,  to  defeat  that  Address  and 
it«  oiQversi  let  its  merits  and  its  contents 
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be  what  they  might.    Whether  such  a  line 
of  conduct  was  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  creditable  to  the  character  of  th  e  House, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  say ;  but  from  the 
precedents  of  former  periods  of  their  his- 
tory, and  after  the  late  declaration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  he  (Mr.  Emerson  Tennent) 
was  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
grounds  for  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Hume)  as  to  the  brief  tenure  of  office 
by   the    present   Ministry,   would    prove 
.  erroneous,  and  that  this  factious  opposi- 
tion,  even  if  carried  to  the  utmost  extent 
— even  if  attended  with  apparent  success 
— would  still  fail  of  its  expected  result, 
and  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  however 
they  might  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the  de- 
liberate and  reasonable  decisions  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  however 
they  might  be  disposed  to  be  guided  in 
their  continuance  in,  or  abandonment  of, 
office,  by  a  fair  and  impartial  decision  on 
the  merits  of  their  policy  and  their  mea- 
.sures,  would  not  be  disposed  to  give  way 
before  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  assaults 
of  a  faction.     Now,  with  regard  to  the 
.subject  to  which  he  had  alluded,  the  re- 
-form of  the  Municipal  Corporation  system, 
'he  must  say  that  he  was  neither  satisfied 
with  the  meagre  allusion  contained  in  his 
Majeety*8  Speech,  nor  with  the  almost 
equally  indefinite  explanation  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tam worth. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  in  his  speech  on 
this  .Address,  and  in  justification  of  his 
own  conduct,  had  quoted  to  the  House  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Earl  Grey,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Session  of  1834;  he  had  referred 
to  the  individual  passage  in  which   this 
subject  had  been  alluded  to ;  and  expressed 
his  willingness,  had  he  conceived  that  it 
would  have  given  satisfaction,   to  have 
.adopted  the  very  words  of  Earl   Grey. 
But  had  that  right  hon.  Baronet  so  soon 
forgotten  that  in  the  debate  on  that  very 
Speech,  he  had  himself  condemned  for  its 
vagueness  and  obscurity  the  very  passage 
which  he  now  expressed  his  readiness  to 
adopt,  and  the  vagueness  of  which  he  had, 
•  in  fact,  rather  increased  than  diminished,  in 
the  allusions  which  he  had  himself  made 
to  the  same  subject  ?     In  the  debate  to 
which  he  had  referred,  on  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1 834,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  made 
use  of  the  following  words : — "  So  far  as 
the  Address  avoids  pledging  of  Gentlemen 
•to  any  particular  opinion,  I  concur  in  it; 
.but  I  mu8t  say  that,  experienced  as  I  have 


been  in  the  framing  of  King's  Speeches,  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  great  ability  which 
has  been  shown  upon  this  occasion  in 
contriving  that  the  Speech  should  say  so 
very  little.  Not  only  does  it  pledge  hon. 
Members  to  no  details  of  any  measure, 
but  it  is  with  difficulty  you  can  gather 
from  it  any  idea  of  what  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  are  on  any  of  the  great 
questions  upon  which  it  touches.  *  *  * 
Nothing  is  said  with  respect  to  Church 
Reform  in  England,  with  respect  to  Reform 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  or  with  respect 
to  the  Poor  Laws,  beyond  the  bare  an- 
nouncement that  the  report  of  certain 
Commissioners  will  be  laid  before  us,  from 
which  we  may  derive  much  useful  infor- 
mation. It  has  been  the  uniform  course 
when  topics  of  interest  like  these  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  in- 
timate, without  going  into  detail,  whether 
they  intend  to  bring  forward  any  measures 
respecting  them  ;  and  I  cannot  carry  my 
admiration  of  the  practice  of  avoiding  any 
subject  of  debate,  so  far  as  to  approve  of 
the  omissions  we  may  here  notice."  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Emerson  Tennent)  must  avow 
that,  however  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
might  be  the  assurances  of  Lord  Grey,  that 
'^  the  report,  when  produced,  would  afford 
much  useful  information  to  the  House.''  He 
(Mr.  Emerson  Tennent)  could  not,  for  his 
part,  perceive  anything  much  more  satis- 
factory or  consoling  in  the  assurance  con- 
tained in  the  present  Speech,  that  the  vast 
labours  of  the  Commission  would  not  be 
quashed,  and  that  what  he  (Mr.  Emerson 
Tennent)  believed  to  be  the  custom  from 
time  immemorial  in  such  cases  would  not 
now  be  abandoned,  that  the  Report,  in  the 
process  of  time,  would  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House.  But  whether  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  fallen  into  this 
error  of  his  predecessors  from  inadvertence 
or  design — whether  his  intentions  were  left 
accidentally  or  premeditatedly  vague — the 
circumstance  of  the  omission  was  at  least 
suspicious,  when  ooupled  with  the  imper- 
fect explanation  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
and  the  previously  avowed  hostility  of 
some  of  his  present  colleagues  to  that 
specific  measure  of  Reform ;  and  would 
make  those  who,  like  him,  (Mr.  Emerson 
Tennent)  were  anxious  for  the  completion 
of  that  most  indispensable  Reform,  watch 
with  n)ore  jealousy  and  caution  the  pro- 
visions of  any  measure  which  might  be  in- 
troduced, and  he  hoped  that  such  a  mea- 


•ure  shortly  would  be^  for  the  remedy  of 
the  evils  complained  of.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Aadress,  and  the  course  which 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  had  taken 
upon  the  question.  The  noble  Lord  who 
had  with  so  much  eloquence  and  genuine 
talent  moved  the  Amendment  to  the  Ad- 
dress, and  several  Gentlemen  who  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side,  had  in  the  late 
debate  made  an  allusion  to  a  period  of 
our  history,  from  which  they  professed 
to  draw  a  precedent  to  justify  the  present 
proceedings  of  their  party,  but  to  which  in 
his  (Mr.  Emerson  Tcnnent*s)  mind  they 
would  have  exhibited  more  prudence  and 
discretion,  had  they  forborne  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House — he  meant  the 
period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  office  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1783,  whether  we 
regarded  the  circumstances  of  the  empire, 
the  position  of  parties,  the  policy  of 
Ministers,  or  the  strength  and  tactics  of 
their  opponents,  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  great  simi- 
larity between  the  events  of  that  period 
and  the  present  moment.  At  the  head 
of  the  Administration  of  1783,  was  a 
Statesman  pledged  to  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, pledged  to  the  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  pledged  to  mea- 
sures for  the  diminution  of  the  expenses 
and  the  prevention  of  the  bribery  attend- 
ant upon  elections.  And  whom  had  we 
BOW  ?  A  Ministry  pledged  to  every  real 
and  necessary  Reform  in  every  existing 
institution,  pledged  by  their  manifestos 
to  the  country,  pledged  by  their  declara- 
tions to  their  constituents,  and,  above  all, 
pledged  by  that  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
which  they  had  advised,  and  by  the  de- 
clarations of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  on  the  floor  of  that  House. 
As  to  the  Opposition  of  that  period  and 
that  of  the  present  time,  there  was  but 
this  distinction  between  them — that,  whilst 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whigs  of  1783  allied 
themselves  with  the  one  extreme  in  the 
person  of  Lord  North,  and  the  supporters 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site, and  the  Whigs  of  the  present  House, 
had  chosen  the  other  extreme,  and  formed 
their  coalition  with  the  friends  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  advocates  of  Repeal.  The 
colleague  and  confederate  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
the  very  man  whom  he  and  Mr.  Burke 
had  repeatedly  declared  to  be  '*  the  object 
of  future  impeachment,"  and  whom  he 
had  unceasingly  denounced  as  the  *'  great 
criminal  of  the  State,  whose  blood  must 
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expiate  the   calamities  he  had  btoisght 
upon  his  country,  and  whom  an  indignant 
nation  would  one  day  compel  to   make 
some  atonement  for  his  offences  on  the 
scaffold.*"  Was  this,  he  would  ask,  a  more 
unnatural  alliance,  than  that  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  with  the  man  whom  be 
had  himself  scarcely  twelve  months  ag^o 
counselled  his  Majesty  to  denounce  from 
the  Throne,  almost  by  name,  as    "  the 
object  of  the  just  indignation  of  his  Sove- 
reign," the  promoter  of  a  pernicious  agi- 
tation,  entailing  ruin  and  misery  on    its 
deluded  instruments?    Was  it  a  more  un- 
natural alliance  than  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  with   those 
whom,  in  his  own  fervid  and  indicant 
eloquence,  he  had  so  often  execrated  as 
"  the  bloody,  the  brutal,  and  tyrannical 
Whigs  V  Yet  such  were  the  strange  bed> 
fellows  with  whom,  like  poverty,  ambitioo, 
and  the  lust  of  power,  brought  them  ac- 
quainted.   The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Mor- 
peth,) who  had  moved  the  Amendment, 
had  declared  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
that  in   the  principles  of  the  Address, 
which  he  opposed,  he  and  his  party  most 
cordially  concurred ;  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, now  ask,  from  which  of  the  propo- 
sitions contained  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  the  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side   dissented  upon    principle?     if   he 
were  told  in  reply,  that  the  professions  of 
intention  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment  were  amply   satisfactory,  but 
that  the  House  had  no  confidence  in  them 
as  men,  and,  consequently,  no  confidence 
in  the  extent  and  details  of  their  measures 
— then  was  his  reply  simple  and  obvious, 
that  the  House  possessed  within  itself  the 
constitutional  power,  on  the  regular  intro- 
duction of  these  measures,  to  accept  or  to 
reject  them,  to  curtail  or  to  extend  their 
provisions,  as  to  them  might  seem  fit. 
Let  them,  therefore,  await  the  legitimate 
period  for  their  consideration;  let  them 
not    rush    into    the    wild    absurdity   of 
smothering  the  principles  of  their  mea- 
sures, from  some  vague  apprehensions  of 
their  probable  details.  Should  the  House, 
however,  proceed  to  such  an  extremity — 
should  tiiey,  in  the  violence  of  their  hos- 
tility, stifle  in  embryo,  or  strangle  in  the 
birth,  every  measure  of  the  present  Mi- 
nistry, which  more  temperate  and  dispas- 
sionate minds  might  consider  safe,  or  sa- 
lutary, or   expedient — the  country  and 
their  constituencies  would  not  fail  at  once 
to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  measures, 
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wad  the  policy  and  prudence  of  their  re- 
jection.   Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  aide 
might  likewise  find  in  the  case  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  bad  al- 
luded, an  ample  illastration  of  the  prin- 
ciple   that   whatever  constitutional  sub- 
mission the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  might 
owe  to  the  just  and  rational  decisions  of 
tbat  House,  there  was  no  power  of  a  party, 
of  whatsoever  materials  it  might  be  com- 
posed, proceeding  upoiv  factious  grounds 
alone,  and  even  when  commanding  large 
majorities  in  that  House,  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  drive  from  office  an  Administra- 
tion chosen  by  the  Monarch,  supported 
by  the  Peers,  and  although  not  yet  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people,  at  least 
encouraged  by  every  constitutional  mani- 
festation of  their  sentiments  to  persevere, 
and  to  merit  it  by  their  measures.     On 
the  very  iirst  day  of  Mr.  Pitt's  appearance 
in  the  House  of  Commons  after  his  ac- 
ceptance of  office,  he  had  to  encounter  no 
less  than  five  hostile  motions  carried  by 
his  opponents,  and  two  divisions,  in  which 
he  was  left  in  minorities  of  forty-nine  and 
fifty-four.    If  the  House  had  not  in  re- 
membrance the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty 
George  drd  upon  that  trying  occasion,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  call  it  to  their  recol- 
tion : — **  Mr.  Pitt  cannot  but  suppose," 
said  his  Majesty^  in  a  letter  to  the  Pre- 
mier, ''  that  I  received  his  communication 
''  of  the  two  divisions  in  the  long  debate 
**  which  ended  this  morning,  with  much 
**  uneasiness,  as  it  shows  the  House  of 
**  Commons  much  more  willing  to  take  into 
**  consideration  intemperate  resolutions  of 
''desperate  men,  than  I  could  have  ima- 
''  gined.  As  to  myself  I  am  perfectly  com- 
"  posed,  as  I  have  the  self-satisfaction  of 
"feeling  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  am  ready 
'*  to  take  any  step  that  may  be  proposed  to 
"  oppose  this  faction,  and  to  struggle  to  the 
"  last  period  of  my  life,  but  I  can  never 
"  submit  to  throw  myself  into  its  power. 
"If  they  in  the  end  succeed,  my  line  is  a 
"  clear  one,  and  to  which  I  have  fortitude 
"  to  submit."    Strong  in  the  confidence 
of  a  Monarch  such  as  this,  and  satisfied 
that  his  resignation  of  office  under  such 
compulsion,  could  only  have  the  tendency 
of  mortifying  the   private   feelings  and 
weakening  the  prerogative  of  the  King, 
by  forcing  back  into  his  Cabinet  those  from 
whom  he  had  so  lately  withdrawn   his 
countenance,  Mr.  Pitt  set  on  that  occa- 
sion an  example  of  firmness  and  perse- 
verance which  constituted  one  of  the  most 


singular  episodes  in  the  history  of  thai 
House.  Outvoted  by  a  factious  naajority 
on  motion  after  motion — his  measures  re« 
jected — his  personal  character  assailed-^ 
his  Administration  denounced,  defeated, 
on  no  less  than  twenty-four  occasions 
during  eight  weeks,  on  ten  of  which  he 
dared  not  even  attempt  to  divide  the 
House,  and  exposed  to  the  indignity  of 
four  successive  addresses  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  for  his  removal  from  office, 
threatened  with  a  rejection  of  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  and  threatened,  as  they  now  were  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone,  with 
the  suspension  of  tlie  Supplies — Mr.  Pitt 
still  persevered  in  obeying  the  commands 
of  his  Sovereign,  and,  conscious  of  the 
approbation  of  the  people,  he  maintained 
his  post  till  the  factious  majorities  of  his 
opponents  dwindled  from  fifty  to  one,  and 
till  Mr.  Fox  and  his  colleagues  retired 
from  the  contest  in  despair.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  be  told  that  the  parallel,  striking 
as  it  might  be  in  some  particulars,  would 
not  hold  good  throughout,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
might  with  impunity  persist  in  such  an 
opposition  to  an  unreformed  House  of 
Commons,  with  whom  the  people  had  in 
reality  little  or  no  feelings  in  common,  and 
whose  opinions  and  sentiments  they  did 
not  represent ;  but  that  no  Minister  of  the 
present  day  dared  attempt  such  a  in- 
sistence to  the  declared  resolution  of  a 
Parliament  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
really  representing  and  expressing  the  sen- 
timents of  the  nation.  Could  he  be  con- 
vinced that  such  was  really  the  character 
of  that  House  at  the  present  moment  he 
should  at  once  admit  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  grant  that  the  Ministry 
should  bow  to  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 
But  when  he  recollected  the  admission  of 
Mr.  0*Connell  last  night,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  there  never  was  in  this  country  an 
election  at  which  venality  and  corruption 
had  been  carried  to  so  great  a  height  as 
the  last — when  he  looked  to  the  means  by 
which  a  vast  number  of  individuals  com- 
posing that  majority  had  been  returned  to 
that  House,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Reform  Bill — ^he  could  not 
for  his  part  concur  that  its  decisions  spoke 
the  sense  and  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
He  left  out  of  the  question  the  representa- 
tives of  England  and  the  North  ;  he  con- 
fined himself  solely  to  those  elections  of 
which  he  was  more  immediately  cogniz- 
ant, those  of  the  Members  for  ireUnd, 
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for  whom  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Dub- 
lin claimed,  and  justly  claimed,  the  merit 
of  crowning  that  majority — and  he  (Mr. 
Tennent)  could  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
thatMembers  returned  to  that  House  bythe 
dint  of  intimidation  and  perjury  ,and;corrup~ 
lion,  could  be  considered  as  the  authorised 
organs  of  the  sentiments  of  those  whom 
they  were  said  to  represent.  He  could 
not  conceive  it  other  than  a  mockery  of 
representation  to  call  those  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  whose  return  had 
been  wrung  from  their  constituents  by  the 
exertion  of  every  earthly  coercion  and 
every  spiritual  terror,  by  the  prospective 
terror  of  threatened  torments  in  another 
world,  and  the  certainty  of  existing  per- 
secution in  this.  He  (Mr.  Tennent)  could 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  forty  indi- 
viduals returned  to  that  House,  not  by  the 
unbiassed  suffrages  of  free  electors,  but  by 
the  irresistible  nomination  of  one  indi- 
vidual, that  they  could  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  sentiments  and  wishes 
of  the  man  by  whom  they  were  sent  there 
for  his  own  specific  purposes.  Submis- 
sion to  the  decision  of  majorities  secured 
by  means  such  as  these,  so  far  from  be- 
speaking that  deferential  submission  to  the 
opinions  of  that  House,  which  was  due  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  would,  in  his  mind, 
be  little  more  than  a  lame  surrender  of 
their  delegated  authority  to  the  caprice 
and  clamours  of  a  faction.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  intention  than 
in  any  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed, 
to  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
powers  of  that  prerogative  of  advising  and 
remonstrating,  if  needs  be,  with  his  Ma- 
jesty on  the  appointment  of  his  Ministers, 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, belonged  indisputably  to  that 
House  ;  but  whilst  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
not  only  as  a  Member  of  that  House,  but 
as  one  of  the  people,  to  protect  and  de- 
fend that  prerogative,  it  was  equally  es- 
sential to  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
to  ascertain  and  to  respect  its  limits.  And 
if  that  House,  by  the  exertions  of  any  fac- 
tious influence  which  it  might  be  empowered 
to  wield,  even  where  it  could  not  justify  or 
defend  its  exercise ;  if  it  were  enabled  to 
control  the  privilege  of  the  Monarch  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  by  negativing 
the  nomination  of  its  Ministers  without 
waiting  for  one  impartial  exposition  of 
their  measures, — then  he  did  contend  that 


by  that  one  effort  of  authority  they  trans* 
ferred    the  executive    powers  from    the 
Crown  to  the  Commons.    They  rendered 
the  prerogative  of  the  Monarch  at  best  but 
a  sonorous  nullity — and  reduced  the  King 
to  the  condition  described  by  Mr.  Fox  on 
another  occasion,  of  a  mere  captive  on  his 
Throne,  and  the  first  slave  in  his  own  do> 
minions.     He  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
thus  explicit  in  stating  the  principles  on 
which  he  acted,  in  order  to  explain  and  to 
justify  the  course  which  he  intended  upon 
this,  and  upon  similar  occasions,  should 
they  present  themselves,  to  adopt  towards 
his   Majesty's   Ministers.     Satisfied    that 
any  factious  opposition,  tending  to  em- 
barrass  or  to  eject  them  from  office,  with- 
out an  impartial  consideration    of   their 
measures^  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  was 
unconstitutional,  he  should  willingly  lend 
himself  to  no  such  proceedings.     Inde- 
pendently of  every  other  motive  by  which 
he  might  be  actuated   in  adopting    this 
Resolution,  one  consideration  alone,  even 
did  none  other  present  itself,  would  be 
sufficient  to  influence  his  decision.      He 
should  consider  it  an  act  of  gross  and 
culpable    indiscretion    to    contribute,  to 
the  overthrow  of  tliis,  or  any  other  Ad- 
ministration till  he  had  ample  grounds 
for  assurance,  that  an   abler  or   better 
one  was  prepared  to  replace  them.     And, 
he    confessed   that,     for   he    could-  not 
discover  in  the  Cabinet  which  had  been 
announced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin,  composed  of  two-thirds  of 
Radicals,  and  the  hon.  Member  himself,  or 
perhaps  the  hon.  Member  for  Derbyshire,  (he 
elements  of  such  a  Government  as    he 
should  prefer  to  that  which  his  Majesty 
had  lately  called  to  his  assistance.  Whilst 
such  were   his  sentiments   in  abstaining 
from  opposition  he  should  be  influenced 
by  other  and  equally  powerful  ones  in  any 
support  which  he  might  see  it  his  duty  to 
render  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers.    As  a 
Reformer  he  never  could,  and  he  never 
would,  give  his  undivided  support  to  any 
Government  which  did  not  .  enter  upon 
office  on  the  principle,  and  with  the  de- 
termination to  remedy  and  remove,  so  far 
as  it  was  practicable,  every  existing  abuse. 
A  Ministry  entering  upon  office  wjth  any 
other    views  and   intentions  than    this, 
neither  would  nor  ought  to  be  permanent, 
or  to  receive  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people's  Representatives.     When 
he  regarded  the  declarations  made  by  the 
present  Ministers  out  of  doors,  and  most 
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especially  when  he  looked  to  the  contents 
of  the  Speech  which  had  been  delivered 
from    the    Throne,    and    the    intentions 
avowed  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  on  this  Address, 
lie  should  be  refusing  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  his  colleagues,  as  Ministers, 
that  courtesy  to  which  ihey  were  entitled 
as  private  Gentlemen,  did  he  not  admit 
that  he  believed  them  to  be  sincere  in 
their    present     professions    of    Reform. 
Should  their  measures  be  carried  out  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent announced,  he  should, on  the  introduc- 
tion of  them,  give  to  each  a  conscientious 
and  cordial  support ;  but  should  they  in 
their  general  policy,  or  their   individual 
actions,  exhibit  an  hostility  to  that  prin- 
ciple, which  was  the  sole  ground  of  any 
confidence  he  could  extend  to  them,  there 
was  no  Member  of  that  House  who  would 
give  them  a  more  strenuous  and  deter- 
mined  opposition  than   he  should.     He 
had  to  thank  the  House  for  the  patience 
with  which  they  had  heard  him,  and  had 
only  to  state  in  conclusion,  that  those  were 
bis  reasons  for  voting  for  the  original  Mo- 
tion ;  not  so  much  because  he  dissented 
firom    the    sentiments  expressed    in  the 
Amendment,  though  he  did  not  concur  in 
them  all,  as  because  he  disapproved  of  its 
ultimate  object,  and  was  willing  to  give 
his  Majesty  s  Ministers  all  they  now  came 
to  solicit  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  rested  the  vote  which 
he  had  given  upon  the  question  of  the 
Address  upon  the  principles  upon  which 
he  had  always  acted,  and  which  had  been 
so  well  explained  by  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell).  The  able  manner  in 
which  his  noble  Friend  in  his  speech  of 
the  other  evening  had  vindicated  the  line 
of  conduct  which  he  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  thought  it  their  duty  to  pursue, 
more  than  justified  the  confidence  that  he 
had  always  been  disposed  to  place  in  his 
noble  Friend.  He  begged  to  state,  that  his 
noble  Friend  was  not  self-elected  to  the 
position  which  he  occupied  upon  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  He  had 
been  placed  there  by  the  approving  voice 
of  the  whole  Whig  party.  After  the 
pointed  and  impressive  manner  in  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  contradicted  the  as- 
sertion that  had  been  made,  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  existed  between  him  and 
his  noble  Friend,  and  a  noble  Lord  in 
another  place,  he  should  not  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  obtrude  for  a  single  moment 
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upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  except 
that  rumour  had  again  given  currency  to 
a  report  that,  notwithstanding  his  noble 
Friend's  direct  contradiction,  a  difference 
of  opinion  did  exist  where,  in  point  of  fact, 
difference  of  opinion  there  was  none.  He 
begged  again  emphatically  to  declare,  that 
amongst  the  Members  oi  the  Melbourne 
Cabinet  there  was  no  such  difference  of 
opinion  as  had  been  stated.  And  farther, 
not  to  deal  with  general  expressions,  but 
with  a  particular  Question,  he  begged  to 
state,  that  on  the  Question  of  the  Irish 
Church  the  plan  laid  down  and  explained 
in  general  terms  by  his  noble  Friend  met 
with  his  entire  and  perfect  approval,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  noble  Friend  in  the 
other  House.  Not  only  did  it  meet  with 
his  approbation,  but  he  took  the  liberty 
of  saying,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lancashire  were  then  in  his 
place,  he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord 
whether  the  noble  Lord  did  not  know  that 
long  before  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
Member  of  the  late  Government,  he  had 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  very  plan 
explained  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Devonshire,  last  night.  Nay,  more, 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lanca- 
shire, was  aware  that  he  was  ready  to  act 
upon  such  a  plan.  Therefore,  not  only 
was  it  false  to  state  that  general  differences 
had  existed  in  the  Melbourne  Cabinet; 
but  it  was  specially  and  particularly  false 
in  the  Question  of  Irish  Church  Reform, 
for  on  that  there  was  the  most  perfect  and 
entire  concord.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  further.  He  merely  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity to  give  a  direct  contradiction  to 
the  statements  which  had  been  put  into 
circulation.  Whenever  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  in  a  specific  shape,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  state  in  detail  what 
his  views  and  opinions  were.  He  was  glad 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  come  to  the  de- 
termination of  not  opposing  the  Report 
upon  the  Address.  Tne  line  of  conduct 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  determined 
to  adopt  upon  that  subject  was  exactly 
what  he  had  expected  from  him.  He 
thought  it  did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in- 
finite credit,  and  roust  be  satisfactory  to 
the  House.  Having  discharged  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  duty  to  himself  and  to 
his  two  noble  Friends,  by  setting  the 
House  and  the  public  right  as  to  the  al- 
ledged  differences  of  opinion   that  had 
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existed  between  them»  be  sbould  not  tres- 
pass further  upon  the  House.  After  the 
course  that  tbe  right  hon.  Baronet  had  de- 
termined to  take,  it  would  be  bad  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  prolong  the 
discussion. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  concluding  observation  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down.  He  should  tbink  it  very  bad  taste 
on  his  part  if,  after  the  long  discussion 
that  had  taken  place,  he  should  enter 
afresh  upon  the  stage,  and  attempt  to  de- 
tain the  House  at  any  length  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Address- or  the  Amendment. 
But  the  personal  imputation  that  had  been 
cast  upon  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  induced  him  to  claim  the  in- 
dulgence of  tbe  House  for  a  few  moments, 
cind  a  few  moments  only.  In  the  position 
which  he  occupied  as  a  public  man,  he 
must  look  to  his  public  character;  and 
be  was  not  afraid  to  put  the  consistency 
of  that,  or  the  merits  of  his  private  cha- 
racter, in  competition  with  either  the 
public  or  private  character  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex,  who,  in  his  pe- 
culiar manner,  had  thought  proper  to  attack 
him  personally.  The  hon.  Member  quoted 
from  some  newspaper  an  account  of  a 
meeting  which  was  stated  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  house  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lancashire.  The  very  first 
part  of  that  account,  whicb  described  Lord 
Arthur  Lennox  as  being  present  at  the 
meeting,  was  false  and  unfounded,  for 
Lord  Arthur  Lennox  was  at  that  moment 
in  Scotland.  As  far  as  it  related  to  him- 
self, he  was  ready  to  state,  that  he  did  attend 
the  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Lancashire ;  and 
he  was  proud  to  say  further,  that  he  fully 
acquiesced  in  the  opinions  his  noble  Friend 
entertained  upon  all  general  subjects  of 
Reform ;  and  he  would  tell  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex, although  he  (Sir  M.W. 
Ridley),  and  his  noble  Friend,  and  those 
who  thought  with  him,  were  not  prepared 
to  vote  that  black  was  white — although 
they  were  not  prepared  to  say  one  thing 
one  day,  and  to  vote  another  the  next — 
although  they  did  not  attempt  to  gain  a 
temporary  popularity  by  truckling  to 
popular  passion,  they  were  prepared  to  go 
on  as  honestly  and  as  conscientiously  in 
the  Reform,  not  only  of  alleged  abuses, 
but  of  everything  that  was  found  to  operate 
prejudicially  to  the  institutions  of  the  I 
country,  as  the  hon.  Member  himself.    He  I 


should  not  be  afraid  of  sinking  in  the  scale 
of  popular  opinion  by  contrasting  the  line 
of  conduct  which  be  and  his  friends  should 
pursue  with  the  line  of  conduct  that  might 
be  adopted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid* 
dlesex.  The  hon.  Member  stated,  that, 
many  years  ago,  when  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Cumberland,  acted 
with  the  hon.  Member,  in  preparing  li&ts 
of  the  House  of  Commons  he  always 
thought  that  he  was  not  a  stanch  Whig  ; 
and  that,  at  the  present  moment,  he  did 
not  know  what  to  call  him«  He  would 
relieve  the  hon.  Member  from  his  difficulty 
— he  would  tell  him  what  he  was.  From 
the  first  moment  that  he  had  been  intro- 
duced to  public  life,  he  bad  continued  to 
be  a  sincere  and  constitutional  Whig,  and 
as  sincere  a  Reformer  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex,  or  anv  other  Member  of 
the  House.  But  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  would  blindly  follow  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  when  he  saw  that  hon. 
Member  lending  himself  to  everything  that 
was  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent Representative.  He  had  not 
become  one  of  tbe  tail  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  Although  the  hon. 
Member  might  seek  popularity  by  callings 
down  the  animadversions  of  the  House 
against  those  whom  he  had  been  pleased 
to  denominate  the  tail  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Lancashire,  he,  for  one, 
should  look  upon  such  conduct  (he  dicl 
not  wish  to  use  the  word  offensively)  with 
the  contempt  it  deserved.  He  felt  satis- 
fied that  no  other  Member  of  the  House, 
in  discussing  a  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion, would  have  descended  to  such  petty 
and  unworthy  personalities  as  had  figured 
in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex.  As  to  the  general  Question 
of  the  Address,  be  would  simply  observe 
that  his  object  in  tbe  course  he  had  pur- 
sued, was  not  to  give  a  vote  which  might 
tend  immediately  to  turn  out  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
Government.  That  being  the  case,  he 
thought  it  more  consistent  with  his  duty, 
and  more  consistent  with  his  principles,  to 
give  a  direct  and  decided  vote  upon  the 
question  than  to  seek  to  shelter  himself 
under  the  pretext,  that  although  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  might  be  left  in  a  minority,  he 
would  not  retire  from  the  situation  that  he 
held ;  in  pursuing  that  course  he  had  con- 
sulted no  personal  feeling,  no  personal  in- 
terest; he  had  adopted  it  simply  because 
he  thought  it  the  most  straightforward  and 
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(he  most  manly ;  and  having  adopted  it, 
he  was  not  afraid  to  leave  his  constituents 
or  the  people  of  England  generally,  to  form 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  his  conduct,  or 
the  motives  which  had  influenced  him. 
He  understood,  that  another  report  had 
been  circulated  that  he  (Sir  M,  W.  Rid- 
ley) had  somewhere  or  other  communicated 
to  some  one,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not 
intend  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  present  occasion ;  and  farther, 
that  he  had  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that  in  case  of  a  division  he  should 
not  oppose  them,  because  he  thought  the 
opposition  was  factious.  In  answer  to 
that  report,  he  begged  to  state,  in  reference 
to  the  last  part  of  it,  that  he  had  had  no 
communication  whatever  with  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  in  reference  to  the  first  part  of 
it,  he'could  only  say,  that  all  the  inler- 
coxirse  he  had  had  with  any  one  upon  the 
subject  was  with  a  friend  whom  he  met  in 
the  street  that  day,  and  who  asked  him 
what  turn  he  supposed  the  debate  would 
take.  In  reply  to  that  question,  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  if  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  should  think  fit  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House,  he  thought  he  would  be 
acting  a  very  unwise  and  unworthy  part, 
for  that  the  opinion  of  the  House  having 
been  fairly  expressed  the  night  before,  be 
considered  it  the  duty  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  yield  to  that  vote ;  and  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  took  a  different  course, 
he  should  certainly  vote  against  him. 

Mr.  Feargus  0*  Connor  agreed  with  the 
recommendation  already  given,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  refrain  from  any  ob- 
servations on  the  Address  or  Amendment, 
since  those  questions  had  been  already  so 
fully  discussed.  He  begged  to  congratu- 
late the  right  hon.  Baronet,  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  on  the  support  he  had  received  from 
the  noble  Member  for  Lancashire,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Cum- 
berland. He,  and  several  other  Irish 
Members,  had  been  accused  of  giving 
themselves  up  and  binding  themselves  to 
the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin.  There  was  nothing 
to  justify  such  an  assertion — there  was 
nothing  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  to  show  so  strong  an 
ambition  in  him  as  there  was  in  that  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  who  de- 
clared himself  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
Observation  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 


He  begged  to  assure  the  hon.  Member 
for  Belfast,  that  he  completely  mistook 
the  nature  and  motives  of  the  opposition 
formed  against  the  Administration,  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  doubted  of  his  inde- 
pendence, he  would  remind  him,  that  he 
represented  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Empire ;  that  he 
solicited  no  proposer,  no  seconder,  no 
voter;  that  his  election  did  not  cost hioi 
one  farthing,  and  that  even  if  the  Reform 
Bill  had  not  passed  he  should  have  a  ma- 
jority of  2,000.  He  remembered  the  time 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast  con- 
sidered the  American  Republic  as  the 
model  of  good  Governments.  The  hon. 
Member,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  last 
person  to  accuse  the  Irish  Members  of 
political  inconsistency.  The  hon.  Baronet 
(the  Member  for  Cumberland)  had  accused 
the  Irish  Members  of  factious  opposition, 
but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  not  guilty 
of  that,  for  he  said  he  had  some  confidence 
in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  but  none  in  the  Gen- 
tlemen by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
That  was  a  poor  compliment,  for  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  responsible  for  every 
person  that  held  office  under  him.  The 
Opposition  on  that  side  of  the  House  was 
called  factious  and  anomalous,  but  was  it 
a  bit  more  anomalous  than  the  coalition 
formed  on  the  opposite  side?  He  con- 
sidered that  the  assistance  given  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  to  the  present 
Administration  was  ruinous  to  the  Mi- 
nistry, The  noble  Lord  spoke  against 
it  out  of  doors,  and  gave  it  a  doubtful 
support  within.  For  his  own  part,  give 
him  a  manly  and  avowed  foe  rather  than  a 
disguised  friend. 

Of  all  the  plagues  offended  Heaven  can  send, 
Save  me,  on  save  me,  from  a  wily  friend. 

He  had  often  said  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  wished  the  Government  of 
Earl  Grey  removed,  and  he  still  adhered 
to  that  opinion,  for  he  expected  after  what 
happened  to  that  Cabinet,  that  something 
more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  age  would  be  infused  into  the  Admi- 
nistration that  would  succeed.  He  had 
hoped  that  when  the  late  Government  was 
broken  up,  they  should  have  one  which, 
taking  notice  of  the  faults  of  the  preceding 
Administration^  would  at  last  consent  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people.  What 
sort  of  Government  had  they  now  ?  One 
that  uniformly  displayed  their  hostility 
against  the  Reform  Bill,  and  considered 
Q2 
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any  triumph  they  might  gain  as  a  party, 
and  not  a  national  one.  What  was  the 
first  act  of  this  new  Administration  ?  To 
compliment  the  perpetrators,  and  by  doing 
so  to  sanction  the  perpetration,  of  a  sort  of 
judicial  murder  of  their  Irish  fellow-coun- 
trymen. With  respect  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  Parliament,  on  the  head  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  who  advised  it  must  rest 
all  the  responsibility.  Though  the  Irish 
1\1  embers  had  been  so  much  vili6ed,  he 
hoped  they  talked  in  that  House  with  as 
little  party  feeling  as  English  Members,  and 
that  they  would  not  allow  any  excitement 
to  lead  them  away  on  the  present  or  any 
other  discussion.  The  Session  had  com- 
menced with  abuse  hurled  against  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  and  re- 
peated charges  were  brought  against  him. 
The  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Address, 
recommended  him  and  the  other  Irish 
Members  to  reserve  their  speeches  for 
taverns  and  beer-shops.  But  suppose  he 
should  be  asked,  why  he  supported  the 
Whigs,  what  would  his  answer  be  ?  Why, 
that  he  supported  them  because  he  re- 
garded them  as  the  right  sort  of  Con- 
servatives. The  Whigs  acted  upon  some- 
thing like  fair  principles,  and  that  was 
the  reason  he  had  given  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Yorkshire,  his  humble,  but  zealous  sup- 
port. Now,  with  respect  to  the  Ques- 
tion relative  to  the  Irish  Church,  he 
should  maintain  the  same  principles  on 
which  he  had  always  acted,  and  from 
which  he  had  never  swerved.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  might,  notwith- 
standing what  had  passed,  labour  under 
the  delusion  that  he  could  maintain  his 
ground ;  but  he  would  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible  for  him,  or  any  other  man,  to 
hold  the  situation  which  he  filled  without 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and 
doing  justice  to  that  neglected  country. 
The  people  of  Ireland  were  fully  bent 
upon  compelling  the  Government  to 
remove  the  grievances  under  which  they 
laboured ;  and  in  this  determination  they 
would  persevere  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that 
were  made  by  the  Tories  to  drive  them  to 
the  commission  of  some  act  of  disturbance, 
which  would  furnish  a  pretext  for  denying 
them  that  which  was  their  right.  These 
efforts,  however,  were  as  foolish  as  they  were 
futile.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  there  was  a 
growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  to  do  Ire- 1 


land  justice — but  he  was  folly  convinced, 
that  if  the  present  men  remained  in  office, 
the  good  feeling  to  which  he  alluded  would 
speedily  be  defeated.  The  Whigs,  he 
was  bound  to  admit  had  done  much  for 
Ireland  ;  and  if  they  had  remained  in 
power,  no  doubt  his  country  would  have 
had  to  thank  them  for  still  further  advan- 
tages. Honourable  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  had  designated  him, 
and  ether  of  the  Irish  Members,  as  the 
mere  slaves  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
the  Member  for  Dublin.  He  roost  in- 
dignantly repelled  that  charge,  and  as- 
serted, that  he  never  acted  otherwise  than 
as  an  independent  Member  of  that  House. 
He  certainly  entertained  a  very  high 
respect  and  esteem  for  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  but  to  be  a  slave  to  him,  or  any 
other  man  he  would  never  submit.  Slave, 
indeed  !  Why,  had  he  not  differed  from 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  u^x>n  no  less 
than  five  important  subjects?  He  op- 
posed him  with  respect  to  time  on  the 
Question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
he  voted  against  him  on  *the  Corn -la  ws, 
the  Coercion  Bill,  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  on 
the  subject  of  Poor-laws.  He  must  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  in  having  refused  to 
give  any  information  to  a  noble  Lord  on 
his  side  of  the  House  respecting  the  course 
he  meant  to  pursue  on  the  bringing  up  of 
the  Report :  but  it  now  appeared  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  been  quite  so 
uncommunicative  when  questioned  on  the 
subject  by  other  persons,  for  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  stated  the  line  of  conduct  he 
meant  to  pursue  that  evening  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  spoke  last.  [The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer :  No,  no,  you  are  mis- 
taken.] He  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  because 
it  went  to  show  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  persevered  in  being  consistent.  He 
begged,  however,  to  tell  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  it  was  just  as  impossible  for 
him  to  suppose  that  he  could  govern 
England  and  Ireland  upon  his  avowed 
principles,  as  that  he  could  turn  the  sun 
from  its  course.  The  present  was  a  war 
of  industry  and  intelligence  against  de- 
ception and  ignorance;  but  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  take  his  advice  he 
would  relinquish  the  helm  while  it  was  yet 
in  his  power  to  exclaim  with  the  old  Roman, 
*'  The  gods  look  down  on  me  with  pleasure, 
because  I  have  retired  from  office  with  my 
integrity  preserved." 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  attended  the 
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House  for  the  last  four  nights  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  against  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  but  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Cork  was  the  first  person  who 
had  ofi'ered  him  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  House.  That  hon.  Member 
had  alluded  to  the  unfortunate  and  me- 
lancholy attack  by  the  military  upon  the 
peasantry  at  Rathcormac,  and  he  insinu- 
ated that  the  present  Government  of  Ire- 
land were  the  authors  of  that  much-to-be 
deplored  and  most  disastrous  proceeding; 
but  he  could  assure  the  House  that  the 
hon.  Member's  charge  was  destitute  of 
foundation,  the  present  Irish  Government 
having  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  transaction.  On  the  4th  of  November 
application  was  made  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  for  military  aid  to  assist 
in  enforcing  the  collection  of  certain  tilhes, 
payment  of  which  had  been  refused  to 
the  owners,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourth 
he  believed  of  the  following  month  of 
December  that  the  Government  completed 
their  arrangements  for  empowering  the 
military  to  act  in  levying  of  those  tithes. 
Every  circumstance,  therefore,  connected 
with  the  employment  of  the  military  in 
the  affair  at  Rathcormac,  was  to  be  at- 
tributed not  to  the  present  but  to  the  late 
Government  of  Ireland ;  but  although  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  this,  he  begged, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  might  beperfei'tly 
understood  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  throwing  blame  on  the  late 
Government  for  the  course  they  had  t«ken 
to  maintain  and  enforce  the  law,  to  obtain 
for  the  tithe  owner  that  which  was  indis- 
putably his  right  and  due.  When,  however, 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Cork 
accused  the  present  Irish  Government  as 
the  parties  who  were  responsible  for  this 
distressing  transaction,  he  conceived  that 
it  was  only  fair  on  his  part  to  state  to  the 
House  how  the  matter  stood,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  were  made,  not 
by  the  present  Irish  Government,  but  by 
their  predecessors.  The  hon.  Member 
had  said,  that  neither  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dublin  nor  him- 
self w<Bre  liable  to  be  charged  with  incon- 
sistency for  the  support  which  they  gave 
to  the  Whigs.  Now  he  (Sir  Henry 
Hardinge)  had  not  the  least  objection  that 
the  hon.  Member  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dublin  should 
coalesce  with  the  Whigs,  whom  they  had 
to  recently  abusedi  and  designated  as  the 


"  worst  enemies  Ireland  ever  had/'  but , 
for  his  part,  he  thought  such  conduct  al- 
together irreconcileable.  What  happened 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  left  Irc^land  ? 
Why,  in  a  speech  he  made  in  Dublin  he 
declared  that  his  hostility  against  the 
Whigs  had  ceased.  They  were,  he  said, 
then  poor,  and  he  should  not  revile  them  : 
on  the  contrary  it  was  his  intention  to 
give  them  his  best  support,  but  still  he 
did  not  mean  to  depart  from  his  intention 
of  carrying  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union;  aye,  even  though  he  took 
oflBce  with  the  Whigs,  he  would  not  be 
content  until  he  saw  a  Parliament  sitting 
in  College  Green.  As  long  as  he  lived, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
added,  he  would  advocate  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  this,  he  said,  even  though  he 
was  then  ready  to  take  office  with  the 
Whigs ;  but,  in  taking  office,  however,  he 
would  not  leave  himself  open  to  be  charged 
with  vanity  or  ambition,  for  the  motive 
which  alone  could  iuduce  him  to  accept 
place  was  his  wish  by  such  means  to 
further  the  object  which  he  had  and  ever 
should  keep  in  view,  namely  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.  Under  such  circumstances, 
how  was  it  possible  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Spring  Rice), 
sitting  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  could 
consent  to  discuss  with  him  the  question 
of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union — when  the  one 
declared  that  Repeal  was  the  only  panacea 
fur  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  as- 
set ted  that  the  effect  of  a  Repeal  would  be 
to  dismember  the  empire  ?  He  asked  how 
it  was  possible  for  two  men  so  pledged, 
but  without,  of  course,  knowing  anything 
of  the  co-partnership  that  might  he  es- 
tablished between  them,  afterwards  to 
coalesce?  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  was  as  steadfast  an  opponent 
of  Repeal  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  was  a  firm  advocate  for  it,  and 
yet  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  was  willing  to  take  office  under  a 
Whig  Government.  He  stated,  that  his 
friends  added  to  the  Whig  party,  the  Ra- 
dicals being  of  course  included  in  the 
calculation,  formed  about  two- thirds  of 
that  House,  and  that,  with  such  strength 
and  under  such  circumstances,  if  the 
Whigs  came  again  into  power  they  would 
be  able  to  carry  any  measure  they  pleased, 
even  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  the  effecting 
of  which  he  avowed  to  be  the  great  object 
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of  his  life.  He  should  not  have  risen  if  it 
had  not  been  to  contradict  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of 
Cork  ;  but  before  be  sat  down,  he  begged 
to  say  that  as  far  as  the  Government  with 
which  he  was  connected  was  concerned  he 
was  at  any  moment  prepared  to  show  that 
tbe  employment  of  troops  had  not  only 
been  justifiable  on  all  occasions,  but  that 
so  far  from  interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  election  the  presence  of  the  military 
had  in  many  instances  been  the  means  of 
preventing  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  Nay, 
more,  he  would  defy  either  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Cork,  or  any  other 
Irish  Member  to  point  out  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  troops,  when  called 
out  to  assist  the  local  authorities,  had  mis- 
conducted themselves. 

Mr.  Finn  was  so  averse  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's present  Ministers  that  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  give  them  his  most 
strenuous  opposition.  In  doing  that  he 
was  not  leagued  with  a  faction,  but  with  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland  who  were  deter- 
mined not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  that  country  had  been  governed, 
or  rather  misgoverned  for  ages.  They 
complained,  and  with  great  justice,  of  the 
hardship  of  persons  being  compelled  to 
support  a  religion  they  did  not  profess, 
and  neither  the  people  of  England  nor  of 
Scotland  would  endure  having  money 
taken  out  of  their  pockets,  nolens  volens, 
to  support  the  Catholic  religion  ?  The 
thing  was  monstrous,  but  this  was  not  the 
only  hardship  imposed  on  the  people  of 
Jreland ;  for,  in  addition  to  having  their 
money  wrung  from  them  to  support  an 
overgrown  Church  Establishment,  they 
were  excluded  almost  from  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  being  debarred  from  many 
civil  privileges,  in  the  advantages  of  which 
they  were  legally  entitled  to  participate. 
He  could  not  support  a  Government  which 
held  out  no  hope  to  the  country  of  an 
efficient  Church  Reform,  and  if  he  now 
acted  with  the  Whigs  he  had  very  good 
reason  for  it,  because  the  Whigs  had  done 
much  for  Ireland,  the  fruits  of  the  mis- 
government  of  which  country  England  was 
now  reaping. 

Mr.  William  Williams  sM^  that  there 
was  one  part  of  the  King's  Speech  upon 
which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make 
some  observations.  The  statement  to 
which  he  alluded  was  that  which  referred 
to  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  trade  and  j 
commerce  of  the  country.    He  wished  he  | 


could  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and 
truth  of  the  assertion  ;  but  he  was  con- 
nected with  a  district  where  an  extensive 
branch  of  manufactures  was  carried  on. 
In  Coventry,  and  its  neighbourhood,  a 
great  number  of  his  constituents  were  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  their  business  was  far 
from  being  in  a  satisfactory  state.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  at  present,  and 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
suffering  under  very  great  depression  and 
distress.  He  had  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  distress  in  Coventry, 
which  was  so  vast,  that  he  could  not  have 
believed  such  distress  had  existed  had  he 
not  witnessed  it  with  his  own  eyes.  This 
pressure  did  not  proceed  from  a  want  of 
demand  for  the  manufacture,  but  fiom  tbe 
system  of  what  was  called  free  trade ;  and 
the  competition  consequently  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  foreign  goods  into  this 
country.  Amongst  the  manufacturers  of 
Coventry,  there  was  as  much  wealth,  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  as  amongst  any  class 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects;  one  entire 
branch  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country 
was  almost  exclusively  carried  on  there, 
and  he  considered  that  that  branch  ought 
to  have  a  just  degree  of  protection  afforded 
it  from  the  legislature.  The  right  hon. 
Member  had  a  memorial  lately  presented 
to  him  from  the  Corporation  of  Coventry, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
give  it  their  most  attentive  consideration. 
He  would  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
enter  into  further  details,  as  a  notice  u|)on 
the  subject  had  been  already  given  by  tbe 
hon.  Member  for  Warwick  county,  and 
when  that  Motion  should  come  before  the 
House,  he  trusted  it  would  receive  the  at- 
tention it  deserved.  He  wished  merely  to 
say  that  he  was  totally  unconnected  with 
any  party ;  that  he  was  returned  to  that 
House  by  a  very  numerous  constituency ; 
and  that  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
made  propositions  which  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  bis 
constituents,  he  would  have  supported 
them  ;  but  they  had  proposed  such  mea* 
sures  as  he,  as  a  Reformer,  could  not  call 
measures  of  Reform,  they  being  far  short 
of  the  expectations  of  the  country.  H^ 
supported  the  Amendment,  because  it 
promised  more  Reforms  than  the  original 
Address. 

Mr.  G.  F,  Young  said  he  felt  it  neceS' 
sary  to  make  a  few  observations,  as  he  was 
one  of  those  Members  who  voted  for  tbe 
Address^  and  against  whom  so  unjust  an 
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attack  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  for  the  course  they  had 
felt  it  their  doty  to  pursue.  He  was  the 
more  surprised  at  this  attack,  because  he 
had  on  two  occasions  put  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  in  nomination  at  the 
hustings — but  from  all  he  had  heard  and 
seen  since,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  he 
was  more  honoured  by  the  hon.  Member's 
censure  than  by  any  compliment  he  could 
receive  at  his  hands.  He  rose  indignantly 
to  repel  the  inference  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  thought  fit  to  draw  as 
to  the  motives  which  had  actuated  the  ?ote 
which  he  had  given  ;  but  he  had  seen  quite 
enough  of  that  hon.  Gentleman  to  disregard 
anything  he  might  say  or  do.  He  must, 
however,  admit  that,  entertaining  the 
political  sentiments  he  did,  he  could  not 
place  confidence  in  the  present  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  neither  did  he  consider  the 
Address  otherwise  than  as  unsatisfactory, 
and  had  the  matter  been  brought  forward 
as  a  substantive  question  the  probability 
was  that  he  should  have  voted  against  the 
Address  and  in  favour  of  the  Amendment. 
Looking,  however,  at  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment,  and  not 
agreeing  that  it  would  be  prudent  pre- 
maturely and  instantaneously  to  drive  the 
present  Administration  out  of  power,  he 
had  no  other  course  to  pursue  but  that 
which  he  had  taken,  for  he  was  not  left 
to  a  mere  hypothesis  as  to  the  result  of 
carrying  the  Amendment;  but  he  had 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  an 
avowal  of  what  the  composition  of  the 
succeeding  Government  was  to  be.  That 
avowal  had  operated  strongly  to  deter 
him  from  doing  anything  that  could  lead 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, for,  however  highly  he  respected 
the  hon.  Member  for  London  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport  as  individuals, 
and  however  he  might  approve  of  their 
opinions,  he  still  felt  that  they  had  no 
pretensions  that  conld  justify  their  re- 
ceiving office,  and,  therefore,  as  an  honest 
man,  wishing  only  to  act  rightly,  he  was 
constrained  to  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment. Measures  were  advocated  by  some 
of  those  who  opposed  the  present  Govern- 
ment which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
be  destmcttve  of  our  welUpoised  Consti- 
talion,  and  most  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  The  agricultural  interests 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of 
the  ComJaws,  the  interests  of  trade  and 
conm^rce  would  be  injured  by  the  speoa- 


lative  theories  of  political  economy,  and 
funded  property  would  be  tampered  with 
by  what  was  called  an  equitable  adjust^ 
ment,  which  wonld  give  but  little  satis* 
faction  to  the  holders  of  that  property, 
however  agreeable  it  might  be  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham.  He  could  not 
concur  in  the  course  about  to  be  pursued 
by  the  present  Ministry.  He  could  not 
say  that  the  course  was  unconstitutional 
or  unparliamentary,  but  it  was  improper, 
unfair,  and  unjustifiable.  His  voting  for 
the  Address  would,  he  felt  satisfied,  ex- 
pose him  to  much  obloquy ;  bat  this  he 
would  endeavour  with  patience  to  endure, 
and  would  follow  the  example  of  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  upon  whom  much  calumny 
had  been  heaped,  and  who  had  waited  the 
proper  time  and  place  where  he  might 
justifiably  vindicate  himself,  which  he  did 
fully  and  satisfactorily.  So  he  also  would 
wait  until  the  proper  time  should  arrive, 
trusting  that  his  conduct  in  the  interval 
would  fully  prove  that  he  had  never 
swerved  from  the  principles  which,  from 
his  earliest  days,  he  had  ever  advocated, 
which  he  ch'erished  as  a  man,  and  by 
which  his  future  life  should  be  ever  regu- 
lated. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  he  had  not  given 
his  vote  from  any  motive  of  factious  oppo- 
sition, but  supported  the  Amendment 
from  a  conscientious  conviction  of  its 
necessity. 

Mr.  W,  Roche  said ,  that  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  the  Tithesystem  in  Ireland 
were  now  coming  home  to  England,  who 
was  suffering  in  a  number  of  particulars 
from  her  oppression  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
O'Conneirs  ofifer  to  suspend  the  Repeal 
agitation  provided  the  same  measure  of 
Reform  as  that  enjoyed  by  England  was 
extended  to  Ireland  was  a  fair  one.  He 
voted  for  the  Amendment  because  he  did 
not  think  any  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  men  who  upon  all  occasions,  which 
hitherto  had  oflFered,  proved  themselves 
to  be  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Reform. 

Mr.  Herbert  Curteis  considered  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Hume)  as  most  unjustifiable.  No  Member 
of  that  House  had  done  so  much  for  the 
country  as  his  hon.  Friend.  He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  the  country  would 
never  have  had  the  benefit  of  any  of  those 
reductions  of  expenditure  effected  by  the 
Tory  Governments,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  unremitting  assiduity  of  his  hon. 
Friend  iu  forcing  upon  the  attention  of 
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Parliament  the  abuses  of  our  finance 
system.  He  wished  to  know  from  the 
Tight  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, whether  the  public  prints  had  cor. 
rectiy  reported  the  fact  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Government  were  conveyed  to  the 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  affair  of 
Rathcormac, 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  did  not  think  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  quite  fair, 
seeing  that  a  notice  of  Motion  stood  upon 
the  Order-book  for  the  production  of  the 
letter  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  reflected,  or 
had  had  more  experience  in  that  House, 
he  would  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  put  such  a  question. 

Mr.  Herbert  Curteis  was  not  so  young 
in  that  House  as  to  stand  in  need  of  the 
lessons  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  men  who  had  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-men  before  the  proper 
tribunal  had  pronounced  upon  thecharacter 
of  the  act,  was  premature  and  improper. 
By  such  conduct  the  Government  departed 
from  that  line  of  neutrality  which  they 
were  bound  to  observe.  If  the  men  Bred 
without  the  order  of  the  civil  power,  they 
were  guilty  of  murder.  The  dismissal  of 
the  Jate  Ooveniment  was,  in  his  opinion, 
most  uncourteous  and  improper.  That 
dismissal  would  not  advance  the  purpose 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The  House, 
however,  had  been  told,  that  if  they  dared 
to  do  their  duty,  they  would  as^ain  be  sent 
to  their  constituents.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  if  the  Ministers  should 
take  such  a  step  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, they  would  merit  the  fate  of  the 
Polignac  ministry,  and  that  he  would  not 
drop  one  tear  of  pity  for  their  sufferings. 
He  placed  no  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment,, and  he  saw  no  reason  if  measures 
of  Reform  were  to  be  brought  forward, 
why  the  country  should  not  receive  them 
from  the  hands  of  those  men  to  whom  it 
was  indebted  for  the  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  Thomas  AUwood  said,  he  had  that 
day  received  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from 
his  constituents  against  that  part  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  which  represented 
trade  as  hi  a  flourishing  condition.  This 
his  constituents  treated  as  a  mockery  of 
their  sufferings.  Excepting  in  Lancashire, 
and  there  not  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  he  knew  of  no  part  of  England 
where  capital  produced  a  return,  or  the 
working  classes  were  not  in  a  state  of 
gre^(  depression!    When  agriculture  was 


suffering,  how  coold  trade  or  commerce 
flourish  ?  With  a  debt  of  800,000,000/., 
and  wheat  at  4s.  6d.  a  bushel,  the  greet 
interests  of  the  country  could  not  but  be 
in  a  state  of  depression.  He,  therefore, 
begged  to  enter  his  humble  protest  against 
that  part  of  the  Royal  Speech  which 
falsely — he  had  almost  said  wickedly — 
represented  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
Neither  could  he  concur  in  the  opinion, 
coming  from  the  same  source,  that  there 
was  much  to  boast  of  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  this  country.  Russia  had  been 
allowed  to  trample  under  (pot  the  treaty 
of  Vienna:  and  she  had,  also,  *  rampid 
upon  the  interests  of  England  with  regard 
to  Turkey.  As  a  Representative  of  the 
people  of  England,  he,  for  one,  was  not 
disposed  to  pocket  such  an  insult  upon 
the  national  honour.  For  his  part,  he  did 
not  think  the  honour  of  England  was 
safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  present 
Ministers. 

The  Report  of  the  Address,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Education  in  the  Colonies.]  Mr. 
Powell  Buxton  wished  to  put  a  question 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  He  wished  to  know  what  steps 
had  been  taken,  or  were  likely  to  be  taken, 
for  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
negroes  in  the  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  William  Gladstone  said,  that  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  reply  to  the  question 
in  a  few  words.  All  he  could  say  was, 
that  since  the  present  Government  had 
entered  oflice,  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment had  been  most  anxiously  directed  to 
the  subject.  A  very  short  time  before  he 
received  the  Seals  of  office,  circular  letters 
had  been  sent  to  all  the  West  -  India 
Colonies,  demanding  from  all  the  religions 
bodies  and  Ecclesiastical  authorities  en- 
gaged in  promoting  education  and  religions 
worship  there,  very  full  information  as  to 
the  extent  of  means  existing.  Of  course, 
before  the  Government  could  be  enabled 
to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  instruction 
required,  they  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
fullest  information  as  to  the  amount  at 
present  existing.  The  returns  were  now 
arriving  daily.  One  or  two  Colonies  had 
already  sent  them ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  adopt  any  definitive  measure  until  the 
whole  had  arrived :  by  that  time,  he  hoped, 
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his  mind  upon  the  subject.     With  regard 

to  the  expenses,  he  trusted  a  large  portion 

of  the  deficiency  would  be  supplied  from 

private  sources,  and  by  the  e&ertions  of 

religious  bodies.     For  the  remainder,  they 

must  apply  to  Parliament,  if  necessary; 

believing  that  the  pledge  Parliament  had 

given  to  assist  in  the  religious  education 

of  the  West  India  apprentices  was  just  as 

distinct  and  binding,  even  though  it  was 

not  as  determined^  as  their  pledge  to  pay 

twenty  millions  of  money. 

Mr.  Powell  Buxton  had  another  ques- 
tion which  he  was  desirous  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  asking.  It  was  highly  im- 
portant that  persons  should  be  appointed 
as  special  Magistrates  who  had  no  con- 
nection or  interest  in  common  with  the 
West-India  body.  He  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  persons  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  Jamaica,  were  individuals  of 
this  description,  or  whether,  in  fact,  any 
of  the  ordinary  Magistrates  of  the  Colony 
had  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Glade  tone  was  unable  to  say  that 
such  persons  bad  not  been  appointed  as 
special  Magistrates  in  any  case.  Thus 
much,  however,  he  could  say,  that  no 
person  interested  in  the  West- India  Colo- 
nies had  been  appointed  os  a  special  Ma- 
gistrute  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  It  was 
impossible  to  give  any  absolute  pledge 
upon  the  subject,  because  the  Governor  of 
the  Colony  retained,  under  the  Act,  the 
power  of  doing  anything  which  was  ne- 
cessary, in  his  judgment,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  was 
important  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  House  should  be  aware  that  the  Go- 
vernor of  Jamaica  had  refused  his  as- 
sent to  an  Act  making  the  appointment  of 
these  Magistrates  absolutely  necessary  and 
a  matter  of  course,  and  that  his  conduct 
met  with  the  fullest  approbation  of  the 
Governmentandof  the  Colony.  Nothing 
was  further  from  the  wish  of  the  English 
Government — nothing  was  further  from 
the  wish  of  the  Colonial  Government — no- 
thing could  be  more  improper  than  that 
that  appointment  should  be  deemed  a 
matter  of  necessity  in  every  case. 
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Parliamektart  Returns.]  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  presented  a  petition 
from  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Sussex,  complaining,  and  as  he  thought 
very  justly,  of  the  expenses  which  were 
sometimes  occasioned  by  making  returns 
to  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
He  wished  to  call  the  particular  attention 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
whom  he  saw  in  his  place,  to  this  subject. 
The  expense  of  certain  returns  which  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  had  been  compelled  to 
make,  amounted  to  above  70/.,  and  when 
that  snro  was  charged  in  the  items  of  the 
accounts  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  the 
Magistrates  at  Sessions  had  decided  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter^ 
so  as  to  be  able  to  burthen  the  county- 
rates  with  the  expense  thereby  incurred  ; 
and  they  had  therefore  refused  to  allow 
that  item  in  the  accounts.  He  thought 
that  the  Magistrates  were  right  in  their 
decision.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  very  hard,  and  indeed 
unjust,  to  throw  the  expense  of  these  re* 
turns  on  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  He  did 
not  like  to  say,  that  the  expense  ought  to 
be  thrown  on  the  persons  who  moved  for 
the  returns,  for  many  of  them  might  be 
of  great  public  importance;  but  as  the 
benefit  was  to  the  public,  he  thought  that 
the  public  ought  to  pay  for  them.  He 
moved,  that  the  petition  should  be  laid  on 
the  Table,  and  he  hoped  that  some  means 
would  be  adopted  to  prevent  this  expense 
from  falling  in  future  on  the  county- 
rates. 

Vote  BV  Proxy — Oaths.]  The  Mar- 
quess of  Westminster  said,  that  he  had  a 
few  observations  to  make  upon  some  sub- 
jects of  importance.  It  was  in  their 
Ix)rdships'  recollection,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce 
a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  voting  by  Proxy. 
Tt  was  his  intention  to  have  done  so ;  but 
under  the  peculiar,  the  extraordinary,  and 
unexpected  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  now  placed,  he  thought  he  should 
have  a  better  chance  of  success  if  he  de- 
ferred bringing  forward  this  Motion  on  the 
present  occasion.  There  was  another 
question,  too,  that  of  the  relief  to  the 
Jews,  in  which  he  felt  a  warm  interest. 
It  had  been  his  wish  to  bring  that  ques- 
tion forward  in  this  Sewiop }  but  the  i ame 
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circumstances  which  he  had  before  re- 
ferred to  would  induce  him  to  postpone  it. 
However,  he  wished  to  add,  tbat  he  was 
quite  in  their  hands,  and  that  if  they  de- 
sired it,  he  should  at  once  be  ready  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.  He  would  do  exactly  as 
the  Jews  themselves  thought  best.  An- 
other question  was  as  to  pluralities  and 
non-resideuce,  and  another  as  to  corrupt 
voting  at  elections.  With  respect  to  this 
last,  he  must  say,  that  he  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  means  of  cutting  that 
up  but  by  the  Ballot.  That  subject  had 
been  much  discussed  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  some  strong  opinions 
had  been  expressed  upon  it.  He  thought 
that  he  should  introduce  this  subject  to 
their  Lordships'  notice  ;  but  in  whatever 
he  did  he  should  shape  his  course  ac- 
cording to  the  fate  of  the  Motion  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  There 
was  one  question  more  to  which  he 
wished  to  refer.  On  this  question  he 
addressed  their  Lordships,  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  all,  as  he  believed  all 
had  declared  themselves  to  be,  the  ene^ 
mies  of  all  recognized  abuses — that  was 
the  question  of  putting  an  end  to  un- 
necessary Oaths.  He  fully  agreed  with 
the  noble  Duke  who  had  employed  him- 
self in  preparing  a  measure  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  be  advised  that  noble  Duke  to 
consider  the  way  in  which  the  Committee 
he  had  appointed  had  been  framed,  and 
he  recommended  the  noble  Duke  to 
withdraw  from  that  Committee  the  names 
of  the  bishops  whom  he  had  put  upon 
it;  for,  in  his  estimation,  it  was  better 
that  the  Bishops,  like  the  clergy  in 
general,  should  be  relieved  from  the  po- 
litical cares  that  were  now  cast  upon 
them.  The  more  they  were  withdrawn 
from  politics,  the  better  would  they  be 
able  to  discbarge  their  important  spirit- 
ual duties. 

The  Duke  of  RichmoTut  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  having  named 
six  Bishops  on  the  Committee,  which,  on 
his  Motion,  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  Oaths.  He  had  named 
the  same  Committee  last  Session;  and 
those  who  had  attended  that  Committee 
knew  how  much  assistance  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  presence  of  the  right  reve- 
rend Prelates.  The  noble  Marquess  ap- 
peared to  fear  that  the  number  of  Bishops 
on  the  Committee  was  too  great — there 
w^«  M  Bi9bQpit  aud  tweotjf-four  lay 


Peers.  The  noble  Marquess  said,  that 
the  Bishops  and  the  clergy  should  attend 
to  the  religious  duties  of  the  country.  He 
thought  so  too,  and  that  was  the  very 
reason  why,  in  preparing  to  bring  in 
this  Bill  upon  Oaths,  the  frequency  of 
which,  in  his  opinion,  diminished  their 
solemnity,  he  had,  conceiving  it  a  ques- 
tion closely  connected  with  the  reh'gion  of 
the  country,  proposed  some  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelates  as  Members  of  the 
Committee.  He  should  not  now  discuss 
with  the  noble  Marquess  the  general 
question  whether  Bishops  were  to  have 
seats  in  that  House,  but  this  he  would 
say,  that  if  by  being  called  a  Reformer 
was  meant  a  willingness  to  turn  the 
Bishops  out  of  that  House,  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  could  agree  to  that 
proposition.  They  had  often  been  of  g^eat 
service  to  their  Lordships,  and  in  no  case 
was  there  a  stronger  example  of  it  than  in 
this.  The  noble  Marquess  had  requested 
him  to  withdraw  the  names  of  the  Bishops 
from  the  Committee.  With  all  respect  for 
the  noble  Marquess,  he  must  decline 
doing  so. 

Conversation  dropped. 


UOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  2,  1835. 

His  Majesty's  Reply  to  the  Ad- 
dress.] The  Speaker  announced  to  the 
House  that  having  on  Saturday,  attended 
by  several  hon.  Members,  waited  upon  the 
King  with  the  Address,  agreed  upon  by 
the  House,  his  Majesty  had  made  the  fol- 
lowing gracious  reply. 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  assurances 
which  you  have  given  me,  in  this  loyal  and 
dutiful  Address,  of  your  disposition  to 
co-operate  with  me  in  the  improvement, 
with  a  view  to  their  maintenance,  of  our 
institutions  in  Church  and  State. 

"  I  learn  with  regret  that  yon  do  not 
concnr  with  me  as  to  the  policy  of  the  ap- 
peal which  I  have  recently  made  to  the 
sense  of  my  people. 

'*  I  never  have  exercised,  and  I  never 
will  exercise,  any  of  the  prerogatives  which 
I  hold,  except  for  the  single  purpose  of 
promoting  the  great  end  for  which  they 
are  intrusted  to  me^ — the  public  good ; 
and  I  confidently  trust  that  no  measure 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  will  be 
endangered  or  interrupted  in  its  progress, 
by  the  opportunity  which  I  have  afibrded 

to  my  faithful  and  loyal  aobjecU  of  o<« 
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pressing  their  opinions  through  the  free 
choice  of  their  Representatives  id  Par- 
liament." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  returned 
to  his  Majesty  for  this,  his  most  gracious 
reply. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  the  reply,  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  characterized  as  most 
gracions,  scarcely  called  for  any  speciBc 
▼ote  of  thanks.    The  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, which  he,  in  common  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the   House  had  agreed  to,  con- 
tained spect6c  mention  of  Reforms  in  the 
Church    and    Corporations,  which    that 
majority  desired   to    have  effected,    but 
which  his  Majesty  in  his  gracious  reply 
did  not  even  notice.     The  reply,  in  fact, 
was  no  reply  at  all,  ar.d  the  only  plea  on 
which  the  vote  of  thanks  could  be  carried, 
would  be  that  it  was  a  matter  of  custom.  It 
would  be,  however,  most  desirable  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  custom  should  be  es- 
tablished, that  in  the  speeches  and  replies 
from  the  Throne,  there  should  be  something 
to  the  purpose. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  on  these  occasions 
was  a  form  established  by  uniform  custom, 
and  he  was  very  far  from  seeing  that  there 
was  anything  in  his  Majesty's  reply  which 
should  induce  the  House  to  depart  from 
the  usual  course. 

Mr.  Hume  agreed  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  reply  which  called  for  obser- 
vation ;  what  he  complained  of  was  omis- 
sion. He  was  not,  however,  going  to  dis- 
turb the  unanimity  of  the  House  upon 
this  occasion;  he  had  merely  risen  to 
express  his  individual  opinion  on  the 
subject. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  agreed  to. 

New  Houses  of  Parliamint.]  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  that 
that  part  of  his  Majesty's  Speech  which 
related  to  the  destruction  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  should  be  read. 

The  Clerk  having  accordingly  read  those 
passages. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  was  sure  that  there  would  be  on  the 
part  of  that  House  a  unanimous  disposi- 
tion to  recognise  the  propriety  of  the 
steps  taken  by  his  Majesty  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  lamentable  casualty  referred 
to.  Immediately  after  the  occurrence  of 
that  event,  his  Majesty  had  adopted  mea- 
ivrei  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 


both  Houses  of  Parliament,  reserving  it 
entitely  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  af- 
terwards to  point  out  to  him  what  course 
would  be  most  likely  to  suit  their  con- 
venience, and  that  of  the  public,  and  with- 
out interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
any  arrangement  which  Parliament  might 
subsequently  see  fit  to  make  on  the  subject. 
He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
remedying  the  mischief  which  had  been 
done.  He  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  Oen« 
tlemen  for  the  approval  of  the  House,  and 
in  doing  so  he  had  confined  his  selection 
to  a  limited  number,  from  the  persuasion 
that  such  was  the  most  likely  means  of 
promoting  the  object  in  view  speedily  and 
efficiently.  His  selection  had  been  made 
in  perfect  fairness,  and  comprised  Gen- 
tlemen who,  from  their  habits  of  business 
and  position  in  the  House,  would  be  most 
likely  to  give  satisfaction.  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  sanction  his  selec- 
tion, and  having  done  so,  that  motions 
would  not,  day  aAer  day,  be  made  for  ad- 
ditions to  the  Committee,  a  practice  which 
had  much  inconvenience.  He  wished,  also, 
to  observe  that  his  Majesty's  late  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, having  called  in  the  advice  of  a 
Government  architect,  that  Gentleman  had 
drawn  out  a  plan,  which  had  met  with  the 
full  approbation  of  his  Majesty's  present 
advisers,  and  this  plan  would  be  submitted 
to  the  proposed  Committee.  Should  the 
Committee  think  fit  to  disapprove  of  the 
plan,  nothing  had  passed  with  the  architect 
which  rendered  it  incumbent  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  the  plan  in  question, 
which  he  trusted,  however,  would  be  found 
worthy  of  mature  consideration. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  competent  in  the  Committee  to 
determine  upon  the  site  of  the  House,  or 
whether  this  point  was  to  be  left  to  the 
House  itself?  Of  the  Committee  which 
had  been  appointed  on  the  subject  last 
Session  more  than  half  were  disposed  to 
change  the  site. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
that  the  reference  to  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  providing 
new  Houses  on  the  present  site ;  and  his 
own  impression  was,  that  this  plan  would 
best  suit  the  convenience  both  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  of  the  public.  The  House  of 
Lords  also  was  about  tp  appoint  a  Com^ 
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mittee,  and,  no  donbt,  that  Committee 
would  be  in  communication  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons. 

The  Committee  was  appointed. 

Supply,  The  Dissolution  of  Par- 
liament.] The  Order  of  the  Day  was 
read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply.  On  the  question 
that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  Chair, 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  I  rise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  notice  which  I  gave  a  few 
days  ago,  that  I  should  put  a  question  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  rumours 
now,  respecting  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  hope,  Sir,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  ask  the  question  ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  state  of  affairs,  particularly  as  re- 
gards this  House,  before  we  go  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply.  The  House  has 
shown  by  two  votes  that  it  is  not  disposed 
to  adopt  the  propositions  made  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  In  an  Amendment  to 
the  Address  to  the  Throne,  it  has  called 
for  measures  of  a  more  decided  character 
than  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  thought 
fit  to  suggest  in  the  Royal  Speech,  and  it 
has  declared  that  the  only  step  yet  taken 
by  Ministers,  namely,  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  Parliament,  was  unnecessary  and 
impolitic.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
opmion  of  the  House  conveys  a  censure,  it 
has  fixed  that  censure  upon  that  act  of  the 
present  Ministers.  I  believe  that  no  Minis- 
ters ever  before  stood  in  so  extraordinary  a 
situation,  and  I  thought  it  right,  two  votes 
having  passed  against  them,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  before  we  go  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply,  to  the  rumours 
that  have  prevailed,  and  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  if  he  had  given  any  authority 
for  these  rumours  ?  The  rumours  to  which 
I  advert  imply  that  Ministers  having  ad- 
vised his  Majesty  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
his  people,  would  not  be  content  with  that 
sense  so  expressed ;  but  since  the  result 
had  been  adverse  to  their  views  and  mea- 
sures, they  were  resolved  again  to  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  wear  out  and  vex  the  country  by 
repeated  dissolutions.  There  have  been 
rumours  even  of  a  more  extraordinary  na- 
ture, namely,  that  should  Ministers  think 
it  adviseable  to  recommend  his  Majesty  to 
dissolve  this  Parliament  before  the  Mutiny 
Act  shall  have  been  passed,  they  would 
•consider  themselves  authorized  to  main-, 
tain  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peac^i 


contrary  to  the  known  constitutioa  of  the 
country,  and  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament. I  admit,  as  the  right  hon* 
Baronet  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  is  a  very 
absurd  rumour,  and  though  it  may  have 
entered  into  the  head  of  some  sanguine 
projector,  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that 
any  reasonable  Minister  would  advise  such 
a  course.  But  whatever  apprehensions  1 
might  have  felt  on  the  ground  of  these 
rumours,  they  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
dispelled  by  the  tenor  of  his  Majesty's 
answer  to  the  Address  of  this  House.  AU 
though  his  Majesty  regrets  that  this 
House  did  not  concur  with  him  in  the 
fitness  of  the  late  dissolution,  yet  he 
adds  that  he  "confidently  trusts  that 
no  measure,  conducive  to  the  general 
interests,  will  be  endangered  or  in- 
terrupted in  its  progress"  by  that  event. 
Now,  1  cannot  believe  that  Ministers 
would  have  advised  the  King  to  give  that 
answer  if  they  had  in  contemplation  a 
second  dissolution,  by  which  the  progress 
of  all  measures  of  Reform  conducive  to 
the  public  interests  would  immediately, 
and  of  necessity,  be  delayed  and  en- 
dangered. Therefore,  1  will  not  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  direct  question  I 
had  proposed  to  put  to  him  ;  but  unless  I 
hear  some  contradiction  from  biro,  1  shall 
conclude  from  the  answer  his  Majesty 
was  advised  to  give,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  Ministers  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  House,  either  in  respect  of 
the  measures  it  may  think  necessary  to 
adopt  for  the  Reform  of  abuses,  or  in 
respect  of  the  advice  which,  as  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  it  may  feel  called 
upon  from  time  to  time,  to  offer  to  his 
Majesty.  With  respect  to  the  general 
question  of  Supply,  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  it,  since  the  motion  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  is  one  more  of 
form  than  otherwise ;  but  1  do  think  that 
we  should  not  go  far  with  the  concession 
of  Supplies,  or  commit  ourselves  incauti- 
ously by  placing  the  public  money  in  the 
hands  of  Ministers,  before  we  have  an  ex- 
planation from  them,  after  the  adoption  of 
the  late  Amendment  of  the  course  it  is 
their  intention  to  pursue.  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Middlesex,  that  it  would  have 
been  fit  and  proper  for  Ministers  to  have 
advised  the  King  to  state,  in. his  Answer 
to  the  Address,  the  nature  of  the  proceed* 
ing  contemplated  with  regard  to  Corpora* 
tion  and  other  Reforms :   but  I  do  think 
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it  will  be  necessary  for  Ministers  very 
soon  to  inform  the  House  what  course 
they  mean  to  pursue,  more  especially  as 
certain  conrersations  are  said  to  have 
passed  in  other  parts  of  his  Majesty's 
ancient  palace  of  Westrahister,  which  very 
much  tend  to  increase  the  doubts  I  for 
one,  entertain,  whether  the  persons  hold- 
ing the  highest  offices  of  the  State  have 
really  any  sincere  intention  of  proposing 
a  Reform  which  would  give  the  people 
that  power  and  control  over  Municipal 
Corporations  which  they  ancientlyenjoyed, 
and  which  ought  now  indisputably  to  be 
restored.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Sir  J.  Camp- 
bell), has  given  notice,  that  if  it  be  not 
the  intention  of  Ministers  to  bring  forward 
some  effective  measure,  he  will  propose  a 
Bill  to  the  House,  founded  upon  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners.  I  repeat  his 
statement  for  the  purpose  of  making  all 
the  Members  aware  whether  Ministers  do 
or  do  not  bring  in  a  Bill,  that  the  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
whether  the  majority  of  its  Members  are 
bent  upon  that  necessary  reform  of  Cor- 
porations, to  which  the  terms  of  the 
Amendment  refer,  and  to  which  the 
wishes  of  the  people  are  directed.  In  re* 
gard  to  another  topic — the  Irish  Church 
— the  right  hon.  Baronet  stated,  on  the 
first  night  of  the  late  debate,  in  answer  to 
a  question  put  to  him,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  lay  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  the  Table,  but  that  we  were 
not  to  expect  any  measure  to  be  founded 
upon  it  by  the  present  Government.  No 
such  measure  being,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  having  heard  from  the  best 
authority,  I  mean  from  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  the  first  Report  is  soon  to 
be  expected,  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  my 
intention,  before  the  close  of  the  month, 
to  direct  the  consideration  of  the  House 
deliberately  to  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church.  I  shall  then  take  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  general  course 
those  who  formed  the  late  Cabinet  were 
disposed  to  pursue,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  intended  to  act. 
Before  the  close  of  the  evening,  I  shall 
enter  a  notice  to  this  eftect  on  the  books. 
I  have  stated  what  will  be  our  course 
upon  these  two  important  questions,  in 
order  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  either 
to-night,  or  at  some  future  opportunity, 
may  answer  the  call  which  I  think  the 
House  will|  and  must  make  upon  him,  by 


stating  the  course  Ministers  mean  to 
adopt  under  these  new  and  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
Sir,  it  is  always  my  wish  to  give  the  House 
as  unreserved  an  explanation  of  the  course 
which  I  mean  to  pursue  as  a  public  man, 
as  is  consistent  with  my  duty  as  a  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown,  and  I  do  not  re- 
quire the  additional  time  which  the  noble 
Lord  offers  me  for  the  purpose  of  hcins^ 
enabled  to  answer  the  questions  which  he 
has  put  to  me.  In  answer  to  the  first,  1  in- 
form him  that,  I  have  not  felt  it  my  duty, 
in  consequence  of  ll»e  vote  of  the  other 
night,  to  tender  my  resignation  to  the 
King,  and  that  f  do  intend  to  persevere  in 
the  course  which  I  consider  it  my  duty 
equally  to  the  King  and  to  the  public  to 
pursue,  and,  notwithstanding  that  vote, 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  those  measures  on  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  formed  their 
opinion,  and  which  they  are  prepared  to 
introduce  without  delay.  I  am  aware, 
certainly,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
did,  by  a  small  majority,  in  an  exceed- 
ingly full  House — by  a  majority  of  309 
against  302,  not  pass  a  censure  upon 
the  Government,  but  did  by  a  majority  of 
seven,  imply  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  that  Government  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  late  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
did  imply  an  apprehension,  which  I  think 
was  unfounded,  that  measures  which  would 
be  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country  would  be  interrupted  and  re- 
tarded by  the  appeal  which  his  Majesty 
had  thus  made  to  the  sense  of  his  people. 
But  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  majority 
which  came  to  that  vote  did  mean  to 
imply  an  opinion  that  it  was  tantamount 
to  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  There  are  many  who  concurred 
in  that  vote,  who  will  nevertheless  admit 
that  I  should  not  be  acting  consistently 
with  my  duty  if  I  considered  it  significant 
of  an  opinion  that  I  ought  to  retire  from  the 
post  to  which  his  Majesty  has  called  me. 
Some  hon.  Members  who  voted  for  that 
Amendment,  and  who  spoke  in  the  course 
of  the  Del^ate,  explicitly  declared  that 
such  was  not  their  construction  of  the  vote. 
With  respect  to  the  Irish  Church  (for  I 
shall  take  the  several  questions  put  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  order  which  will 
make  my  answers  the  most  intelligible, 
though  not  possibly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  me),1  beg  to  say,  that 
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I  intend  to  present  to  the  House  the  Report 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioners 
of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the 
late  Government.  When  I  came  into 
office,  1  ascertained  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  applied  themselves  sedulously 
to  the  duties  that  had  devolved  upon 
them,  that  they  had  completed  their  in- 
quiries in  nearly  one-half  of  the  parishes 
in  Ireland,  and  that  they  were  proceeding 
to  make  them  in  the  remainder.  Under 
these  circumstances,  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters did  not  think  it  their  duty,  the  Com- 
mission having  been  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  to  interrupt  its  progress.  On  the 
contrary,  without  committing  myself  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Commission,  or  of  the 
principle  of  the  measures  which  it  may 
propose,  1  may  say,  with  truth,  that  we 
have  given  every  facility,  for  carrying  on 
the  investigation.  The  noble  Lord  has 
said,  that  I  have  declared  that  I  will  not 
found  any  measure  upon  the  report  of 
that  Commission.  The  noble  Lord  has 
misunderstood  my  meaning.  What  I  said 
was  this,  that  I  still  remain  of  opinion,  that 
Ecclesiastical  property  ought  not  to  be 
diverted  from  strictly  Ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. That  is  the  principle  which  I  have 
always  maintained,  which  I  still  maintain, 
and  upon  which  I  am  still  disposed  to  act; 
but  I  do  not  preclude  myselr  by  that  de- 
claration from  adopting  any  measures 
suggested  by  that  Commission,  if  I  ap- 
prove of  them,  and  should  they  not  be  in- 
consistent with  that  declaration.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Corporation  Commission,  I 
do  not  know  exactly  to  what  conversations 
in  other  places  the  noble  Lord  alludes.  I 
speak  for  myself,  and  of  the  course  I  mean 
to  pursue.  When  the  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration Commissioners  shall  be  presented 
(and  1  conclude  that  it  will  be  presented  in 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  as  we  were 
led  to  expect  it  would  have  been  presented 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  month, 
February) — 1  mean,  when  we  are  thus, 
put  in  possession  of  the  principles  which 
it  contains,and  the  evidence  which  it  brings 
forward  in  support  of  those  principles,  I 
mean,  to  give  the  evidence  and  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  that  report  the 
fullest  end  fairest  consideration.  I  assure 
the  noble  Lord,  that  I  have  no  lurking 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  abuses  of  Cor- 
porations. I  cannot  conceive  what  pos- 
sible cause,  particularly  after  the  passing 
of  the  noble  Lord's  Bill,  there  can  be 
either  of  a  political  or  personal  nature. 


to  give  me  any  assignable    interest    la 
the  defence  of  corporate  abuses,  or  in 
the  opposition  to  measures  intended    to 
remedy  abuses  where  they  are  proved  to 
exist,  and  to  take  effectual  security  against 
their  recurrence.  But  I  think  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  my  duty  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  after  reviewing  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  1833,  of  which  you. 
Sir,  were   Chairman,  which  states,  that 
many  remedies  were  suggested  that  would 
be  fitting  for  small  Corporations,  and  would 
not  be  fitting  for  large  ones — that  the  most 
popular  Corporations  were  not  practically 
the  most  pure,  that  there  were  many  points 
upon  which  further  information  was  re- 
quired, and  with  regard  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee themselves  were  not  able  at  the  time 
to  give  an  opinion — I  think,  I  repeat,  that 
looking  at  that  report,  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  my  duty  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  to  pronounce   an  opinion    or  to 
enter  into  engagements  on  this  subject  at 
present.     Surely  the  most  natural  and  the 
moat  becoming  course  for  me  to  pursue^  is 
to    propose,    or  promise    nothing    until 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners — of  weighing 
the  evidence,  and  of  examining  the  nature 
of  the  suggestions  which  it  contains.     I 
have  the  honour  of  presiding  over  a  Cor- 
poration ;    I  will  venture  to  declare  that 
if  the  result  of  this  Commission  should 
be  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  abuses^ 
they  will  give  their  unanimous  assent  to 
any  improvement  that  may  be  calculated 
to  remedy  them.     I  say,  then,  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  over  which   I  have  the 
honour  to  preside  as  high  Steward,  and 
with  regard  to  all   other  Corporations  I 
am  as  free  as  the  noble  Lord  can  be,  free 
in  respect  to  public  engagements,  free  in 
respect  to  interested  motives,  personal  or 
political,  to  give  an    unprejudiced  con« 
sideration  to  any  measure  intended  either 
to  correct  actual  defects,  or  to  conciliate 
towards  them,  more  of  public  opinion  and 
confidence.     I  am  determined,  however, 
to  see  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  abuse, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  remedy, 
before  I  commit  myself  upon  the  subject. 
As  to  the  last  question,  the  first  indeed  in 
point  of  importance,  though  not  of  order «— 
that  with  which  we  were  threatened  on 
a  former  day,  but  from  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  himself  receded — it  seems  to  me 
very  possible  that  in  the  interval  the  noble 
Lord  has  referred  to  a  question  put  to 
Lord  Grey  in  another  place,  on  a  simitar 
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subject^  in  the  month  of  Aprils  1831. 
There  were  at  that  time  general  rumours 
of  an  intention  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, and  not  without  foundation,  for 
the  question  was  put  on  the  21st  of 
April,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April,  the  two 
Houses  were  dismissed.  I  find  the  mat- 
ter thus  reported.  **  fiOrd  Wharnclitfe 
said,  as  an  allusion  has  been  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Farnham)  to  certain  reports 
that  are  in  circulation  on  the  subject  of 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  I  wish  to  a^^k 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  statement,  that  they  have 
advised  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  adopt  that 
course  ?  I  ask  this  question,  because,  if  1 
should  receive  an  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, it  is  my  intention  to  adopt  some 
measure  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and, 
1  can  assure  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  very 
speedily.  Earl  Grey  replied  : — *•  I  believe 
the  noble  Lord*s  question  will  be  admitted  to 
be  one  of  a  very  unusual  nature,  and  1  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  when  he 
put  it  the  noble  Lord  expected  an  answer. 
But  whatever  the  noble  Lord's  expectation 
may  have  been,  I  have  only  to  say,  1  must 
decline  answering  the  question.''  Now, 
if  any  rebuke,  (continued  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,)  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  noble  Lord,  for  having  thought 
of  putting  such  a  question,  or  for  extract- 
ing an  answer  to  it,  if  put,  it  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  more  palatable  to  the  noble 
Lord  to  receive  that  rebuke  from  Lord  Grey, 
than  from  myself.  But  I  will  be  more 
explicit  than  Lord  Grey.  The  noble  Lord 
asks  me  whether  I  have  countenanced  the 
rumours  that  are  prevalent  ?  I  tell  him  at 
once  that  by  no  act,  and  by  no  expression 
of  mine,  have  I  directly  or  indirectly  sanc- 
tioned such  rumours.  I  will  tell  the  noble 
Lord,  also>  with  equal  fairness,  that  I  never 
have  discussed  with  any  body  the  case 
hypothetically,  in  which  another  dissolution 
might  be  necessary  or  justifiable.  I  should 
think  it  disrespectful  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  Ministers  were  todiscuss  such  a  con- 
tingency, and  most  unbecoming  to  hold  out 
any  menace  to  the  House  as  to  the  possible 
consequence  of  any  course  of  proceeding 
it  might  think  fit  to  adopt.  Therefore,  in 
answer  to  that  question  of  the  noble  Lord, 
I  tell  him  at  once  that  I  am  not  responsi> 
ble  for  the  rumours,  having  neither  origin- 
ated nor  sanctioned  them.  The  other 
rumour  by  which  the  noble  Lord  has  been 
disturbedi  relates^to  the  supposed  intention 


of  Government  to  govern  by  a  standingarmy 
in  case  the  House  of  Commons  should  re* 
fuse  to  pass  the  Mutiny  Bill.  This  alarm* 
in^  report  is,  I  trust,  of  very  recent 
ongiu;  for  I  can  declare  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the 
whisper  of  it  was  from  the  lips  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  that  like  many  other  re- 
ports, which  give  uneasiness  to  weak  and 
credulous  persons,  it  is  utterly  without 
foundation.  As  to  that  other  ques- 
tion with  which  the  noble  Lord  threatened 
me  the  other  day,  but  which  he  did  not 
put  on  this  occasion,  though  1  came  down 
fully  expecting  that  it  was  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  inquiries, — namely,  whether  or 
not  I  would  pledge  myself  that  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  in  reference  to  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  should  not  be 
exercised  under  any  possible  contingency, 
I  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  noble 
Lord's  forbearance  and  reserve,  but  w  U 
give  him  my  answer  though  he  has  with- 
held his  question.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  sanc- 
tioned the  rumours  that  have  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  future  dissolution,  and 
that  by  no  act  or  expression  of  mine  was 
any  warrant  given  to  them.  I  stated 
further,  that  it  would  be  most  unbecoming 
in  me  to  fetter  the  discussions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  any,  the  slightest 
menace,  of  contingent  dissolution,  but 
I  must,  at  the  same  time,  say.  Sir,  that  it 
would  be  equally  unbecoming  in  me,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  consent  to  place 
in  abeyance  any  prerogative,  of  the  Crown 
or  to  debar  myself  by  previous  pledges 
from  giving  to  the  Crown,  as  a  Privy 
Councillor  and  a  responsible  adviser,  that 
advice,  which  future  exigences  of  the 
public  service  might  require  me  to  give. 
1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  various  interrogatives  put  to  me  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  1  think  I  may  venture 
to  anticipate  that  my  answers  have  quieted 
some  of  his  alarms,  and  on  the  whole  have 
been  satisfactory. 

Lord  John  Russell  :  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet has  misunderstood  me  as  to  one  point, 
when  I  stated  the  prevalence  of  certain 
rumours.  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  any  Minister  to  govern  by  a 
standingarmy;  what  1  meant  was,  that 
there  existed  a  rumour  that  some  persons 
thought  they  could  justify  keeping  up  the 
army  without  the  Mutiny  Bill— that  there 
was  a  power  inherent  in  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  to  maintain  a  standing  army, 
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and  consequently  that  Parliament  might 
be  dissolved  either  this  night  or  a  fortnight 
hence.  That  was  the  whole  extent  of  the 
rumour.  I  certainly  must  fairly  admit 
that  all  I  can  expect  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  is,  that  he  should  say  that  he  has 
not  given  countenance  to  such  rumours, 
and  that  he  had  not  favoured  any  such 
threat.  I  cannot  expect  from  him,  and  he 
will  allow  that  I  did  not  ask  from  him,  any 
genera!  dechi ration  or  pledge  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  In 
order  to  remove  every  doubt  or  apprehen- 
sion, I  can  only  declare  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal manner,  that  I  never  heard  the 
subject  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
continue  the  standing  army  without  the 
Mutiny  Bill  discussed  till  to-night. 

Lord  Ebrington :  I  wish  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  present 
Government  to  make  any  change  in  the 
principles  of  that  system  of  education,  or 
will  they  be  allowed  to  continue  the  same 
as  under  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey  ? 

Sir  H.  Hardinge :  In  reply  to  the  noble 
Lord,  I  have  to  inform  him  and  the  House, 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  alter  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  as  settled  by  the  late  Ad- 
ministration. With  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  estimate  for  the  present  year,  I  may 
mention  that  I  believe  it  will  be  larger  than 
last  year.  There  has  been  some  increased 
expenditure,  and,  speaking  from  memory, 
I  apprehend  that  a  larger  sum  will  be 
required  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice :  I  beg  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Barunet  to  the 
Committee  on  the  military  expenses  of  the 
Colonies  appointed  last  Session,  and  to 
ask  him  whether  it  is  intended  to  revive  it? 
If  so,  the  sooner  its  labours  are  recom- 
menced the  better,  as  we  shall  the  sooner 
be  in  possession  of  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, and  the  sooner  able  to  proceed 
effectually. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  I 
entirely  concur  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  to  the  propriety  of  re-appointing 
the  Committee;  and  I  hope,  as  he  has  ex- 
cused himself  from  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, that  it  will  be  an  additional  reason 
with  him  for  giving  his  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Committee  on  tlie  military  expenses 
of  the  Colonies. 


Mr.  Hume:  I  wish  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  whether  I  understood  bim 
distinctly  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  qaes- 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  though  on 
two  occasions  this  House  has  declared  its 
decided  opinion  against  the  measures  of 
Ministers,  he  means  to  persevere  in  re- 
taining his  situation  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  general  mass  of  the  com- 
munity? If  I  thought,  that  the  majority 
in  the  House  did  not  represent  the  major- 
ity out  of  it,  the  case  would  be  different ; 
but  as  I  think,  that  the  majority  in  the 
House  does  represent  a  very  large  major- 
ity out  of  it,  I  beg  to  know  whether  it 
is  to  be  understood,  that  the  present 
Ministers  will  continue  to  hold  the  reins 
of  Government,  although  they  will  lie 
unable  to  carry  any  measure  without 
severe  conflict  ?  I  ask  this,  because,  after 
the  recent  appeal  to  the  people,  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  steady  Govern- 
ment, on  which  dependance  can  be 
placed  as  to  the  measures  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  as  to  the  probability  of  carry- 
ing those  measures.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand, that  notwithstanding  the  decisions 
against  him,  it  is  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
intention  to  persevere,  doubting  that  the 
opinion  already  expressed  is  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  ?  He  must  see,  that  the 
people  or  England  have  no  means  of 
expressing  their  sentiments,  or  of  stating 
those  sentiments  to  his  Majesty,  but 
through  their  Representatives ;  and  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  whether  their  opinions 
are  to  be  set  at  defiance  ?  If  they  are 
to  be  set  at  nought,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  unpleasant  consequences  it  may 
not  lead  to.  It  may  bring  about  a  colli- 
sion of  a  most  disastrous  kind.  Govern- 
ing against  the  wish  of  them  ajority  of 
the  House  is  without  precedent.  Mr. 
Pitt,  indeed,  had  a  considerable  majority 
against  him  and  persevered,  but  then  the 
people  were  evidently  with  him.  That, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  is  not  the  case  now. 
No  doubt  there  are  hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side,  who  are  under  a  delusion  upon 
this  point ;  but  as  regards  my  constituents, 
I  will  venture,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
to  say  that  three  out  of  four  are  opposed 
to  the  present  Ministers.  I  thank  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  for  his  frankness :  it 
was  what  I  expected  of  him,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  find,  that  he  has  taken  that 
course,  as  I  trust  that  in  the  same  spirit 
he  will  reply  to  the  two  questions  I  now 
beg  leave  to  put  to  bim — whether  he  con- 
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diders  the  opinion  of  the  House  against 
him  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  ?  or  whether  he  waits  until  some 
farther  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
ascertaining  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: 
When  I  answered  the  question  put  to  me 
by  the  noble  Lord,  I  stated  simply  a  fact 
— that  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the 
other  night,  I  had  not  considered  it  my 
duty  to  tender  my  resignation ;  and  I  do 
assure  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex, 
that  in  my  situation  I  find  it  quite  suffi- 
cient to  dispose  of  practical  questions  for 
discussion  and  decision,  without  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  hypothetical  points  and 
uncertain  contingencies  in  respect  to 
which  he  asks  for  an  answer.  I  have 
not  resigned ;  and  I  mean  to  proceed  in 
the  execution  of  my  duty,  by  submitting 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  the 
measures  contemplated  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne ;  but  as  to  the  course  I 
shall  pursue,  or  the  course  the  House  is 
likely  to  pursue,  those  are  matters  which 
must  be  determined  by  future  events  in 
respect  to  which  I  consider  it  utterly  in- 
consistent with  my  duty  to  pronounce  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  certainly  cannot  have 
made  myself  understood,  because  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  speaks  of  some  hypo- 
thetical case.  I  submitted  no  hypothetical 
case ;  I  spoke  of  a  matter  of  fact — that 
the  majority  in  the  House  was  against 
him,  and  that  the  majority  out  of  doors 
was  equally  opposed  to  his  measures. 
That  is  a  fact.  I  am  quite  aware,  that  he 
would  fain  think  otherwise;  it  is  just 
upon  the  balance  with  him,  whether  he 
shall  live  or  die-—''  the  flickering  flame 
dispenses  fitful  light,"  and  we  shall  soon 
see  it  sink  into  the  socket  and  expire  with 
no  very  grateful  odour.  He  may  not  like 
to  look  forward  to  his  measures  for  to- 
morrowy  but  we,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him  and  his  colleagues.  The 
Motion  for  the  Committee  of  Supply  is 
a  matter  of  form  which  must  be  .gone 
through,  and  it  would  be  improper  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  it ; 
but  the  people  are  not  to  be  told,  that  a 
certain  body  of  men  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  when  it  is  known  that 
they  retain  their  places  in  defiance  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  impossible,  that 
they  can  thus  carry  on  the  Government 
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with  advantage  to  the  people ;  and  it 
will  be  for  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  to  consider  whether,  when  next 
they  are  called  upon  for  Supplies,  they 
will  place  any  sum  of  the  public  money 
whatever  at  the  disposal  of  such  Minis- 
ters. All  collision — all  that  challenges 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown — is  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  provoked,  but  if  Ministers  will  not 
submit  to  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whose  fault  it  will  be  ?  It  is  quite  true, 
that  the  decided  opinion  of  this  House, 
twice  expressed,  has  been  set  at  defiance. 
I  know  what  the  feeling  is  out  of  doors 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  put  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  but  assert  a  matter  of 
fact. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — I  ap- 
peal to  the  House  whether  I  have  shown 
unwillingness  to  answer  any  question  pos- 
sible for  me  to  reply  to.  The  House  did 
come  to  a  vote  the  other  night  implying  a 
different  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament ;  the  majority  was 
309  to  302  ;  and  looking  at  that  vote,  I 
say  again  that  I  have  not  felt  it  my  duly  to 
abandon  the  post  in  which  I  have  been 
placed,  and  that  I  shall  proceed  to  submit 
to  Parliament  the  measures  mentioned  in 
the  King's  Speech.  If  the  hon.  Member 
thinks,  that  Supplies  should  be  refused  to 
his  Majesty,  or  that  it  is  fit  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  measures  without  reference  to 
their  merits,  it  is  perfectly  open  for  him  to 
adopt  that  singular  method  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare.  It  would,  however, 
be  quite  absurd  for  me,  by  a  preliminary 
engagement,  to  promise  the  House  that  I 
will  pursue  a  certain  course  in  certain 
contingencies,  and  on  the  occurrence  of 
certain  hypothetical  cases. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  the 
House  again ;  but  still  I  do  not  think  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  I  understand 
each  other.  What  1  want  to  know  is, 
whether  he  considers  the  determination  of 
the  House  on  the  Address  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence, or  of  no  confidence?  He  may  de- 
cline to  answer  it ;  but  we  shall  then 
draw  our  own  conclusions  from  his  silence. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  It 
would  be  quite  absurd  if  I  said  I  thought 
it  a  vote  of  confidence.  At  the  same  time, 
I  repeat  again,  that  I  did  not  consider  it  a 
vote  that  implied  even  the  opinion  of  the 
majority — a  decided  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority— that  it  was  my  duty  to  retire. 
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Mr.  Ewart :  I  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  this  question.  Did  he  consider 
that  the  vote  we  came  to  the  other  night 
was  not  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  Parliament  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  It 
may  be  my  business  to  construe  the  Ad- 
dress,  but  I  leave  it  to  those  who  were 
parties  to  the  Amendment  to  construe 
that. 

Mr.  Barclay  said,  it  had  been  asserted 
that  the  majority  out  of  doors  agreed  in 
opinion  with  the  Gentlemen  who  had  car- 
ried the  Amendment.  Representing,  as 
he  had  the  honour  to  do,  a  large  consti- 
tuency, in  a  county  closely  connected  with 
the  metropolis,  he  could  not  subscribe  to 
the  assertion.  He  believed  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  out  of  doors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Ministry  were  nearly  balanced, 
as  were  the  opinions  which  prevailed  within 
doors.  He  must  say,  that  during  the  whole 
of  his  canvass,  he  had  never  heard  any 
great  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  the  late 
Administration.  In  his  opinion,  the  feel- 
ing at  present  prevalent  in  the  country  was 
either  Conservative  or  Destructive.  He 
was  convinced,thatif  the  experiment  were 
boldly  and  fairly  tried — if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  would  move  a  Resolu- 
tion condemnatory  of  the  present,  or  in 
praise  of  the  late  Administration — if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  ventured  to  come  boldly 
and  openly  to  the  test,  he  would  soon  find 
that  neither  the  majority  in  nor  out  of  the 
House  was  in  favour  of  his  views. 

Major  Beauclerk  said,  that  though  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment, because  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
would  go  far  enough  in  the  way  of  Reform 
to  satisfy  the  people,  yet  he  would  give 
Ministers  so  much  Supply  as  would  enable 
them  to  go  on  till  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  their  measures.  He 
thought  the  country  did  not  care  for  Whig 
or  Tory,  that  people  thought  it  little  or  no 
matter  what  was  the  name  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  looked  rather  to  the  measures 
that  might  be  adopted.  For  his  own  part 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Ministers 
would  not  bring  forward  such  measures  as 
the  country  called  for — if  they  would,  they 
should  have  his  support;  but  he  repeated, 
that  he  believed  Ministers  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  propose  such  measures. 
If  the  present  Ministry  did  not  bring  for- 
ward satisfactory  measures,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  a  Ministry  which  would. 
He  should  only  vote  for  a  certain  Supply, 


that  Ministers  might  have  the  means  of 
bringing  before  the  House  their  measures; 
but  if  those  measures  were  not  satisfactory, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  stop  the  Sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to  have  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  on  one  point  distinctly 
understood, — he  alluded  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  statement  with  respect  to 
the  Temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  not  a  doubt  as  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet*s  meaning  which 
appeared  to  him  sufficiently  explicit ;  but 
in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  from  the 
minds  of  others,  and  to  render  the  matter 
unequivocal,  he  now  called  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  attention  to  the  subject.  He 
understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
say,  that  the  Temporalities  of  the  Irish 
Church  should  be  applied  exclusively  to 
Ecclesiastical  purposes  ;  and  by  *'  Eccle- 
siastical purposes"  he  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  mean  purposes  limited 
to  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  and 
not  connected  with  any  other  form  of 
religion.  Was  he  right  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  meaning? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  it  was  his  intention  to  convey 
the  meaning  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  had  assigned  to  his 
words.  By  **  Ecclesiastical  purposes"  he 
certainly  meant  purposes  connected  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  took  this  opportunity  of  reminding  the 
House,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  of  instruction 
would  be  presented,  and  that  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  Government  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Tithe  question  must  soon 
be  brought  forward  ;  and  he  put  it  to  the 
House  whether,  with  the  information  now 
before  it,  discussions  on  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities, with  the  amount  of  which  they 
were  not  acquainted,  must  not  be  consi- 
dered premature.  He  adhered,  however, 
to  his  principle,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  confined  to  purposes 
connected  with  the  Establishment. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  had  con- 
strued the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  decla- 
ration precisely  as  it  was  now  explained ; 
he  never  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  wished  that  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  clear  and  unequivocal  should  be 
equally  so  to  others.  He  did  not  wish  to 
excite  any  discussion. 

Mr.    Henry    Bulwer    asked,    whether 
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education  was  included  in  the  ^'  Ecclesias- 
tical purposes"  to  which  the  Church 
Temporalities  might  be  applied? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  his  wish  to  afford  every  information 
in  his  power ;  but,  considering  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  questions  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  imperfect  information 
before  the  House,  he  feit  it  to  be  his 
imperative  duty  to  deprecate  premature 
discussion ;  and,  therefore,  he  could  not 
go  further  at  present  than  he  had  already 
done  in  his  previous  explanations  and  an- 
swers. 

Chairman  op  Committees.]  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  make 
a  Motion  before  the  House  went  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  for  which  possibly 
some  Gentlemen  might  not  be  prepared, 
and  which  others  might  attribute  to  mo- 
tives that  had  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion. It  was  now  his  intention  to  propose, 
which  he  did  with  the  greatest  willingness 
and  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Bernal  be  called 
on  to  resume  his  place  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  But  in 
making  this  proposition,  he  must  protest 
against  a  misconstruction  of  his  motives, 
principally  because  it  would  diminish 
the  compliment  which  he  meant  to  pay 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochester.  What 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  another  pro- 
position he  would  not  stop  to  inquire ; 
but  this  he  could  say  with  truth,  that  he 
never  contemplated  any  other  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  Chairmanship  of  Com- 
mittees than  that  which  he  now  proposed. 
He  had  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction 
the  impartiality,  attention,  and  ability 
with  which  the  hon.  Member's  duties  had 
been  discharged.  There  were  many  indi- 
viduals present  who  knew  that  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  never  contemplated  any 
other  appointment  than  that  which  he 
now  proposed.  He  should  merely  add, 
that  if  the  proposition  were  met  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  House  in  favour  of 
it,  they  would  be  only  paying  the  hon. 
Gentleman  a  compliment  to  which  he 
was  justly  entitled,  and  they  would  add  to 
its  value  by  the  mode  of  conferring  it. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  glad,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  this  Mo- 
tion, which  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  se- 
conding. He  only  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  bis  testimony  to  the  great  merits 
of  Mr.  Bernal,  who  he  was  sure  would 
discharge  his  duties  in  future  as  he  had 


always  done  heretofore,  with  strict  impar- 
tiality, and  so  efficiently  as  to  deserve  the 
continued  and  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  House. 

The  House  went  into  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Bernal  took  the  Chair  amidst  much 
cheering. 

The  Chairman  having  read  that  part  of 
the  King's  Speech  which  related  to  the 
estimates  and  was  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  put  the  question,  "  that  a 
Supply  be  granted  to  his  Majesty." 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  the  House  re- 
sumed. 

Rathcormac  Affair.]  Mr.  Henry 
Grattan  said,  that  he  had  given  notice  of 
a  Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  at  Rathcormac,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  I8th  of  December  last; 
and  also  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  dated  Horse  Guards, 
22nd  of  February,  and  addressed  to  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian  ;  but  as  it  was  not  his  wish 
to  excite  a  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
situated  as  the  House  and  the  Govern* 
n^ent  at  present  were,  and  still  less  to  give 
rise  to  a  discussion  on  the  late  lamentable 
occurrence  at  Rathcormac,  which  he  gave 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  credit  for  sincerely 
lamenting,  he  should,  therefore,  not  per- 
sist in  his  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  that  unhappy  affair.  If,  indeed, 
he  were  to  follow  up  his  original  intention, 
it  might  prejudice  the  parties  who  were 
implicated,  and  who  now  awaited  their 
trial  for  the  part  they  took  in  those 
proceedings.  He  did  not,  however,  con- 
ceive that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  would  object  to  the 
production  of  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
was  addressed  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  the 
military  that  were  employed  on  that  occa- 
sion, especially  as  the  letter  had,  in  fact, 
been  already  made  public.  Under  this 
impression,  he  would  not,  at  this  time, 
enter  further  into  the  subject ;  but  begged 
to  move  that  a  copy  of  such  letter  be  laid 
before  the  House.  He  objected  to  the 
terms  of  that  letter  which  praised  the  con- 
duct of  the  military,  and  in  this  peculiar 
case  might  become  prejudicial  on  the  trial 
of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  affair.  He 
thought  that  the  phrases  ''  satisfaction/' 
and  '*  unqualified  approbation"  might  as 
well  have  been  omitted  in  the  letter. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  glad,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  bad  consented  lo 
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Mr.  Ewart :  I  beg^  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  this  question.  Did  he  consider 
that  the  vote  we  canae  to  the  other  night 
was  not  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  Parliament  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  ExcJiequer :  It 
may  be  my  business  to  construe  the  Ad- 
dress,  but  I  leave  it  to  those  who  were 
parties  to  the  Amendment  to  construe 
that. 

Mr.  Barclay  said,  it  had  been  asserted 
that  the  majority  out  of  doors  agreed  in 
opinion  with  the  Gentlemen  who  had  car- 
ried the  Amendment.  Representing,  as 
he  had  the  honour  to  do,  a  large  consti- 
tuency, in  a  county  closely  connected  with 
the  metropolis,  he  could  not  subscribe  to 
the  assertion.  He  believed  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  out  of  doors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Ministry  were  nearly  balanced, 
as  were  the  opinions  which  prevailed  within 
doors.  He  must  say,  that  during  the  whole 
of  his  canvass,  he  had  never  heard  any 
great  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  the  late 
Administration.  In  his  opinion,  the  feel- 
ing at  present  prevalent  in  the  country  was 
either  Conservative  or  Destructive.  He 
was  convinced,  that  if  the  experiment  were 
boldly  and  fairly  tried — if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  would  move  a  Resolu- 
tion condemnatory  of  the  present,  or  in 
praise  of  the  late  Administration — if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  ventured  to  come  boldly 
and  openly  to  the  test,  he  would  soon  find 
that  neither  the  majority  in  nor  out  of  the 
House  was  in  favour  of  his  views. 

Major  Beauclerk  said,  that  though  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment, because  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
would  go  far  enough  in  the  way  of  Reform 
to  satisfy  the  people,  yet  he  would  give 
Ministers  so  much  Supply  as  would  enable 
them  to  go  on  till  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  their  measures.  He 
thought  the  country  did  not  care  for  Whig 
or  Tory,  that  people  thought  it  little  or  no 
matter  what  was  the  name  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  looked  rather  to  the  measures 
that  might  be  adopted.  For  his  own  part 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Ministers 
would  not  bring  forward  such  measures  as 
the  country  called  for — if  they  would,  they 
should  have  his  support ;  but  he  repeated, 
that  he  believed  Ministers  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  propose  such  measures. 
If  the  present  Ministry  did  not  bring  for- 
ward satisfactory  measures^  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  a  Ministry  which  would. 
He  should  only  vote  for  a  certain  Supply, 


that  Ministers  might  have  the  means  of 
bringing  before  the  House  their  measures; 
but  if  those  measures  were  not  satisfactory, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  stop  the  Sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished  to  have  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Feel)  on  one  point  distinctly 
understood, — he  alluded  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  statement  with  respect  to 
the  Temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  not  a  doubt  as  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet*s  meaning  which 
appeared  to  him  sufficiently  explicit ;  but 
in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  from  the 
minds  of  others,  and  to  render  the  matter 
unequivocal,  he  now  called  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  attention  to  the  subject.  He 
understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
say,  that  the  Temporalities  of  the  Irish 
Church  should  be  applied  exclusively  to 
Ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and  by  "  Eccle- 
siastical purposes*'  he  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  mean  purposes  limited 
to  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  and 
not  connected  with  any  other  form  of 
religion.  Was  he  right  in  his  interpre- 
tation  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet*s  meaning? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  it  was  his  intention  to  convey 
the  meaning  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  had  assigned  to  his 
words.  By  **  Ecclesiastical  purposes"  he 
certainly  meant  purposes  connected  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  took  this  opportunity  of  reminding  the 
House,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  of  instruction 
would  be  presented,  and  that  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  Government  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Tithe  question  must  soon 
be  brought  forward  ;  and  he  put  it  to  the 
House  whether,  with  the  information  now 
before  it,  discussions  on  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities, with  the  amount  of  which  they 
were  not  acquainted,  must  not  be  consi- 
dered premature.  He  adhered,  however, 
to  his  principle,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  confined  to  purposes 
connected  with  the  Establishment. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  had  con- 
strued the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  decla- 
ration precisely  as  it  was  now  explained  ; 
he  never  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  wished  that  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  clear  and  unequivocal  should  be 
equally  so  to  others.  He  did  not  wish  to 
excite  any  discussion. 

Mr,    Henry    Bulwer   asked|    whether 
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education  was  included  in  the  ^'  Ecclesias- 
tical purposes"  to  which  the  Church 
Temporalities  might  be  applied? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  was  his  wish  to  afford  every  information 
in  his  power ;  but,  considering  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  questions  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  imperfect  information 
before  the  House,  he  feit  it  to  be  his 
imperative  duty  to  deprecate  premature 
discussion ;  and,  therefore,  he  could  not 
go  further  at  present  than  he  had  already 
done  in  his  previous  explanations  and  an- 
swers. 

Chairman  op  Committees.]  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  make 
a  Motion  before  the  House  went  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  for  which  possibly 
some  Gentlemen  might  not  be  prepared, 
and  which  others  might  attribute  to  mo- 
tives that  had  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion. It  was  now  his  intention  to  propose, 
which  he  did  with  the  greatest  willingness 
and  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Bernal  be  called 
on  to  resume  his  place  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  But  in 
making  this  proposition,  he  must  protest 
against  a  misconstruction  of  his  motives, 
principally  because  it  would  diminish 
the  compliment  which  he  meant  to  pay 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochester.  What 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  another  pro- 
position he  would  not  stop  to  inquire; 
but  this  he  could  say  with  truth,  that  he 
never  contemplated  any  other  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  Chairmanship  of  Com- 
mittees than  that  which  he  now  proposed. 
He  had  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction 
the  impartiality,  attention,  and  ability 
with  which  the  hon.  Member's  duties  had 
been  discharged.  There  were  many  indi- 
viduals present  who  knew  that  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  never  contemplated  any 
other  appointment  than  that  which  he 
now  proposed.  He  should  merely  add, 
that  if  the  proposition  were  met  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  House  in  favour  of 
it,  they  would  be  only  paying  the  hon. 
Gentleman  a  compliment  to  which  he 
was  justly  entitled,  and  they  would  add  to 
its  value  by  the  mode  of  conferring  it. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  glad,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  this  Mo- 
tion, which  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  se- 
conding. He  only  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  bis  testimony  to  the  great  merits 
of  Mr.  Bernal,  who  he  was  sure  would 
discharge  his  duties  in  future  as  he  had 


always  done  heretofore,  with  strict  impar* 
tiality,  and  so  efficiently  as  to  deserve  the 
continued  and  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  House. 

The  House  went  into  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Bernal  took  the  Chair  amidst  much 
cheering. 

The  Chairman  having  read  that  part  of 
the  King's  Speech  which  related  to  the 
estimates  and  was  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  put  the  question,  "  that  a 
Supply  be  granted  to  his  Majesty." 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  the  House  re* 
sumed. 

Rathcormac  Affair.]  Mr.  Henry 
Grattan  said,  that  he  had  given  notice  of 
a  Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  at  Rathcormac,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  1 8th  of  December  last; 
and  also  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  dated  Horse  Guards, 
22nd  of  February,  and  addressed  to  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian  ;  but  as  it  was  not  his  wish 
to  excite  a  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland^ 
situated  as  the  House  and  the  Govern* 
qent  at  present  were,  and  still  less  to  give 
rise  to  a  discussion  on  the  late  lamentable 
occurrence  at  Rathcormac,  which  he  gave 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  credit  for  sincerely 
lamenting,  he  should,  therefore,  not  per- 
sist  in  his  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  that  unhappy  affair.  If,  indeed, 
he  were  to  follow  up  his  original  intention, 
it  might  prejudice  the  parties  who  were 
implicated,  and  who  now  awaited  their 
trial  for  the  part  they  took  in  those 
proceedings.  He  did  not,  however,  con- 
ceive that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  would  object  to  the 
production  of  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
was  addressed  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  the 
military  that  were  employed  on  that  occa- 
sion, especially  as  the  letter  had,  in  fact, 
been  already  made  public.  Under  this 
impression,  he  would  not,  at  this  time, 
enter  further  into  the  subject ;  but  begged 
to  move  that  a  copy  of  such  letter  be  laid 
before  the  House.  He  objected  to  the 
terms  of  that  letter  which  praised  the  con- 
duct of  the  military,  and  in  this  peculiar 
case  might  become  prejudicial  on  the  trial 
of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  affair.  He 
thought  that  the  phrases  "  satisfaction/' 
and  **  unqualified  approbation"  might  as 
well  have  been  omitted  in  the  letter. 

Sir  Henry  Hardiuge  was  glad,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  bad  consented  to 
R2 
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withdraw  his  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
i»  hich  in  the  present  state  of  proceedings 
must  have  been  inconvenient,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  second 
part  of  the  hoD.  Member's  Motion  which 
referred  to  the  letter  written  by  order  of 
Lord  Hill,  the  hon.  Member  was  under  an 
erroneous  impression  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  issuing 
that  order.  Lord  Hill  merely  intended  to 
express  his  satisfaction,'  that  the  troops 
had  obeyed  the  directions  of  the  Magis- 
tracy when  called  on  so  to  do ;  but  the 
letter  did  not  contain  any  expression  of 
satisfaction  that  the  military  had  been  so 
employed,  nor  did  it  'enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  case.  All  it  said  respecting 
the  melancholy  affair  in  question  was 
simply  this — **  You  (the  military)  have 
been  required  to  obey  the  Magistrates, 
and  you  have  been  employed  by  them ; 
the  Magistrates  have  expressed  their  satis- 
faction at  your  conduct  on  the  occasion 
through  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  you  are 
entitled  to  thanks  for  obeying  the  civil 
power/'  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
troops,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  made 
public ;  how  it  got  into  the  newspapers  he 
(Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  could  not  tell.  He 
trusted,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  He 
could  show  the  hon.  Member  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Bristol,  Carlisle,  &c.,  where, 
without  reference  to  the  result  of  verdicts, 
it  was  always  the  practice  (when  the  troops 
bad  acted  under  the  civil  power  in  conse* 
quence  of  an  application  from  the  Magis- 
trates) to  convey  to  the  military  such  an 
intimation  as  this — ''You  have  acted 
under  the  Magistrates'  orders,  and  they 
have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with 
your  conduct."  That  was  the  whole 
amount  of  the  approbation  bestowed  in 
the  present  case.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  think  fit,  after  this  explana- 
tion, to  persist  in  his  Motion,  he  (Sir 
Henry  Hardinge)  felt  no  great  objection 
to  it,  but  he  really  thought,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  might  be  better  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  do  Lord  Hill  the 
justice  not  to  call  for  the  letter. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  it  was  because  he 
thought  there  ought  not  to  be  any  discus- 
sion on  this  subject  at  present  that  he 
hoped  the  letter  would  be  laid  on  the 
Table,  and  nothing  more  said  about  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  explanation 
was  perfectly  clear|-^let  individuals  have 


the  benefit  of  it  without  any  reply,  for  the 
same  reason  as  had  induced  the  hoo« 
Member  for  Meath  to  decline  pressing  his 
first  Motion.  He  repeated,  let  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  explanation  have  its  fiiU 
weight  till  it  was  replied  to. 

Sir  John  Byng  wished  to  say  one  word 
in  justice  to  Lord  Hill.  That  noble  Lord 
never  intended  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates  in  em* 
ploying  the  troops  at  Rathcormac.  But 
those  troops  having  conducted  themselves 
with  the  greatest  activity,  steadiness,  and 
forbearance,  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  Magistrates,  the  noble  Lord  wished 
to  convey  the  expression  of  that  satisfac- 
tion to  the  troops,  to  whom  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  having  very  re^ 
cently  belonged  to  the  Government  more 
immediately  connected  with  Ireland,  he 
was  anxious  to  advert  for  one  moment  to 
an  observation  which  had  been  made  both 
in  the  House  and  out  of  it — namely,  that 
the  late  Government  were  responsible  for 
the  unfortunate  proceedings  that  had  oc« 
curred  at  Rathcormac.  He  begged  to 
state,  that  neither  the  late  nor  the  pre* 
sent  Government  could  be  considered 
responsible  for  those  proceedings.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Government  in 
the  ordinary  course  for  the  assistance  of 
the  troops.  That  application  was  sup* 
ported  by  the  usual  affidavits  making  out 
a  strong  case,  on  the  part  of  those  apply- 
ing, of  the  apprehension  of  danger  in  the 
event  of  assistance  not  being  afforded. 
These  were  received  by  him,  and  submitted 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who, 
according  to  the  uniform  practice  in  such 
cases,  referred  the  matter  to  the  local  Ma* 
gistracy,  who  were  best  qualified  to  say, 
how  far  it  was  requisite  that  any  extraor- 
dinary protection  should  be  afforded  to 
the  parties.  It  having  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  afford  them  the  protection  re* 
quired,  the  usual  order  was  issued  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  troops  in  that  par- 
ticular district  to  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  officers  of  police;  and 
they,  again,  were  directed  to  communi* 
cate  with  the  Magistrates,  and  the  parties 
making  the  application.  The  only  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  could  be  considered 
responsible  for  the  lamentable  events  that 
followed,  were  those  under  whose  orders 
the  military  fired.  Whether  their  conduct 
was  proper  or  not,  was  a  question  which 
this  House  ought  not,  in  the  present  state 
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of  the  case  at  least,  to  inquire  into.  But 
those  who  took  his  view  of  the  unhappy 
occurrences  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  troops  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  in  Ire- 
land, would  hold  those  persons  responsible 
who  refused  to  pass  a  measure  last  Ses- 
sion, in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
which  would  have  prevented  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  troops  for  any 
such  purpose. 

The  Motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  3,  1835. 

Mnnrraa.]  Petitions  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Bno 
GUBUOB,  from  LanKbdme  and  Applegarth,  Dumfries, 
and  from  Smallholm,  Roxburghshire, — tar  additional 
Aooominodation  for  Members  of  the  Churdi  of  SootJand. 

New  Houses  of  Parliament.] 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  not 
having  been  in  the  House  yesterday,  be 
could  not  lay  upon  the  Table  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
the  subject  of  the  cause  of  the  fire  which 
had  destroyed  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  now  begged  leave  to  lay  the 
Report  before  their  Lordships.  In  the 
communication  which  his  Majesty  had 
made  to  both  Houses,  his  Majesty  stated 
that  as  soon  as  the  misfortune  occurred  he 
had  directed  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  the 
Members  of  both  Houses,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  care  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons themselves  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  best  means  of  providing  for  their 
own  permanent  accommodation,  as  that 
question  could  be  best  settled  by  them- 
selves. The  mode  in  which  this  matter 
was  to  be  taken  into  consideration  was  by 
the  appointment  of  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses.  It  became  his  duty  there- 
fore, in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
Majesty,  to  move  *Hhat  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, and  to  report  on,  the  best  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  wishes,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
building of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament" 
There  must,  of  course,  be  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Committee  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  that  appointed  by  the  other 
House,  and  the  Measure  finally  agreed 
on,  would  require  to  be  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Brougham  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was  intended  th^t  the  temporary  accom- 


modation for  their  Lordships  should  be  a  8 
complete  as  possible ;  but  he  could  not 
avoid  noticing  the  very  bad  air  which  they 
were  breathing.  The  air  from  the  stoves 
was  exceedingly  unwholesome.  The  smell 
was  like  that  which  was  experienced  in  a 
place  newly  painted*  If  this  really  were 
the  cause,  it  was  not  only  disagreeable,  but 
positively  unwholesome. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  believed  the  House 
was  at  present  heated  by  steam.  He  could 
not  imagine  how  the  unpleasant  smell 
could  be  occasioned. 

Committee  appointed. 

Pooa  Laws  (Ireland). — Provisiok 
FOR  THE  Catholic  Clergy.]  The 
Marquess  of  Westminster  inquired  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  noble  Duke  to 
propose  any  Measure  to  Parliament  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  poor  laws  into  Ireland?  He  also 
wished  to  know  whether  the  noble  Duke 
meant  to  propose  any  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of 
Ireland ;  and,  if  so,  from  what  fund  such 
provision  was  to  be  taken  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  a 
Commission  was  at  present  employed  in 
making  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  pro 
priety  and  feasibility  of  introducing  into 
Ireland  a  system  of  Laws  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  that  portion  of  the  Empire. 
Until  that  Commission  made  its  Report, 
of  course  Government  could  do  nothing 
on  the  subject.  With  respect  to  the  se^ 
cond  Question  of  the  noble  Marquess,  he 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  intended  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy,  and  therefore  no  Question  could 
arise  as  to  the  fund  out  of  which  such  a 
provision  was  to  come. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  3,  1834. 

MiKUTX&l  PetitknH  preMnted.  Bf  Mr.  Hodom,  fltm 
ToDbridge  and  Merewortb,  for  the  Repeal  of  the. Malt 
Taz.^By  Sir  J.  Bxckkt,  firom  Lioenfied  Victuallers  of 
Leeds,  a^idiut  the  Lioeiulog  Aet  of  last  Session. 

Illegal  Importation  of  Corn.] 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  rose,  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  the  noble  Marquess,  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Chandos)  in  his  place,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  an  erroneous 
statement  which  had  gone  abroad  through 
the  medium  of  a  speech  made  by  that 
noble  Marquess  to  bis  constituents.    A 
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Srinied  letter  had  been  published  by  a 
Ir.  Plaistow,  addressed  to  an  Hon.  Friend 
of  his  own,  the  Member  for  Norfolk.  In 
that  letter  the  following  sentence  oc- 
curred : — **  We  find  it  publicly  stated  by 
the  Marquess  of  Chanaos,  and  it  remains 
uncontradicted  by  any  Member  of  the  late 
Administration,  that  for  some  time  past 
the  Government  has  connived  at  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  corn,  duty  free, 
through  the  Channel  Islands,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  produce  a  depression  in 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  present 
stagnation  of  prices."  When  that  state- 
ment was  brought  under  his  notice  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Norfolk,  he 
told  his  hon.  Friend  at  once  that  he  was 
convinced  that  the  report  of  what  the 
noble  Marquess  had  said  could  not  be  ac- 
curate, for  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  noble  Marquess  would  not  have  made 
such  a  statement  had  he  not  believed  it 
to  be  true,  and  he  was  equally  satisfied 
that  if  the  noble  Marquess  had  believed  it 
to  be  true,  he  would  have  felt  it  to  be 
his  bounden  duty  to  have  instantly  called 
down  upon  the  Government  guilty  of 
such  practices  the  severest  reprobation  of 
the  country  —  a  penalty  such  conduct 
would  have  richly  merited.  He  had  since 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  the 
noble  Marquess,  that  the  statement  at- 
tributed by  the  report  to  him  was  not 
the  statement  which  he  had  made;  but,  as 
Mr.  Plaistow  had  thought  proper  to  say 
that  the  statement  had  not  been  contra- 
dicted by  any  Member  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, he  thought  it  due  to  the 
noble  Marquess*  the  late  Administration, 
and  also  to  himself^  who  had  had  the  honour 
of  presiding  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
particularly  implicated,  to  obtain,  if  not 
a  contradict  ion  y  at  least  an  explanation 
from  the  noble  Marquess,  and  to  give  the 
roost  positive  denial  to  all  rumours  of  the 
kind,  which  he  knew  had  been  circulated 
anonymously  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent. He  was  likewise  extremely  anxious 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Alexander  Baring),  who  now  filled  the 
situation  which  he  had  held  under  the  late 
Administration  should  be  present  at  this 
discussion ;  for  if  he  had  been  correctly 
informed,  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
Friday  last,  when  he  was  not  in  his  place, 
had  completely  acquitted  the  late  Govern- 
nent,  as  far  as  his  information  went,  of 
any  want  of  zeal  or  activity  in  endeavour- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  iucb  proceediogSt  He 


was  the  more  satisfied  with  that  declara- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he 
knew  that  something  which  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  unintentionally  and 
unconsciously  on  the  hustings  in  Essex, 
had  led  to  the  belief  that  the  change  in 
the  Government  would  cause  greater  care 
and  attention  to  be  paid  to  this  particular 
point.  Now,  whatever  might  be  the  ef<- 
feet  of  the  change  in  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  the  Government,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  admit  that, 
as  far  as  attention  could  be  paid  to  the 
prevention  of  fraud  in  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn  into  our  ports  duty  free, 
that  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  the  late  Government. 
He  well  knew  that  rumours  of  this  kind 
had  been  most  industriously  circulated ; 
but  for  the  very  reason  that  he  held 
opinions  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
Corn  Laws,  he  was  anxious  that  they 
should  have  their  full  efiTect,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  infringed  in  any  way  what- 
ever. At  the  proper  time  he  would  move 
for  certain  papers,  which  he  believed  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  grant,  and  which 
would  show  that  due  attention  had  been 
paid  to  this  subject,  and  that  Govern- 
ment was  ready  to  propose  effective  mea> 
sures  to  check  the  fraud,  as  soon  as  Par.. 
liament  assembled.  He  had  made  these 
observations  in  order  to  give  the  noble 
Marquess  an  opportunity  of  repudiating  the 
statement  which  had  been  attributed  to 
him. 

The  Marquess  of  Chandos  whose  atten* 
tion  had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  report  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded 
did  not  contain  a  correct  version  of  what 
he  had  said.  At  the  end  of  last  year  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  quantity 
of  corn  that  had  been  introduced,  duty 
free,  into  the  country  from  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  his  constituents  he  had  read  a 
letter,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  had  been  sent  from  Dantxic, 
freighted  with  corn,  to  the  Channel 
Islands.  He  had  no  information  on  the 
subject  except  that  contained  in  the  letter* 
He  then  stated,  that  if  the  case  were  such 
as  that  information  led  him  to  suppose  it 
was,  such  importations  must  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  corn^market  at 
home.  He  did  not,  however,  impute  to 
the  late  Government  any  connivance  at 
these  illegal  importationif 
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Mr.  Baring  felt  it  necessary  to  rise  in  con- 
B^quenceof  the  allusion  which  iherighthon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  made  to  certain  ob- 
servations which  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  supposed  had  fallen  from  him  upon 
the  hustings  in  Essex.  He  rather  thought 
that  he  recollected  the  occasion  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded.  In 
the  course  of  his  canvass  in  the  market 
at  Braintree,  where  the  election  for  the 
division  of  Essex  which  he  represented  was 
held,  an  elector  had  said  to  him,  "The  worst 
thing  that  I  have  heard  about  you  is,  that 
you  are  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Free 
Trade.  Now,  if  you  hold  thatofRce,  how 
can  you  be  anything  but  an  enemy  to  the 
Corn-laws,  and  to  the  farmer  who  is  pro- 
tected by  them  ?"  To  this  he  replied, 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  his  office  to  pre- 
side over  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  that  every- 
thing which  affected  the  industry  of  the 
country,  be  it  agricultural,  commercial,  or 
otherwise,  came  under  his  department; 
that,  instead  of  seeking  to  injure  the  agri* 
cultural  interest,  he  was  anxious  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  promote  it,  and, 
as  an  instance  of  his  anxiety,  he  mentioned 
that  the  first  question  which  had  come 
under  his  consideration  upon  entering  into 
office,  was  whether  foreign  corn  had  not 
been  imported  into  the  country  fraudu- 
lently from  the  Channel  Islands.  He 
had  never  imputed  neglect  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  either  in  that  or  in  any 
other  department.  What  he  had  stated 
was,  ana  the  fact  had  been  established 
beyond  all  contradiction,  that  there  had 
been  fraudulent  importations  of  foreign 
corn,  duty  free,  into  this  country  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  from  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  late  Government  had  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  fraud.  He 
did  not  know  the  precise  date  when  that 
inquiry  was  instituted ;  but  a  Report  was 
made  to  them  on  the  subject  of  that 
inquiry  on  the  30th  of  last  July,  at  a 
period  of  the  Session  when  it  was  clearly 
impossible  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  have  introduced  and  carried  any  pre- 
ventive measures  through  Parliament. 
That  Report  would  be  presented  shortly 
to  the  House,  and  his  only  reason  for  not 
having  presented  it  already,  was  a  fear 
that  he  might  have  overlooked  other  papers 
which  ought  to  be  presented  with  it.  He 
should  certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  propose 
some  measure  on  this  subject ;  for  though 
the  fraud  had  not  been  practised  to  such 

ftn  extent  m  would  affect  the  marketsi 


still  there  had  been  fraud,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  punish  and  prevent 
it.  If  he  had  not  already  introduced  a 
Bill  for  that  purpose,  it  was  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  being  in  a  very  anomalous 
state.  He  was  anxious  to  see  whether 
some  general  arrangement  could  not  be 
made  which  would  apply  equally  to  all 
the  islands.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
consideration,  he  should  have  introduced 
a  Bill  to  prevent  and  stop  these  fraudulent 
importations. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  one  question.  Was 
he  to  understand  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
prevent  these  importations  being  made, 
not  only  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  also 
from  the  Channel  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  include  within  his  Bill  all  cases  of 
this  kind  of  fraud.  It  would  extend  not 
only  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  also  to  the 
Isle  of  Guernsey,  from  the  northern  part 
of  which  the  importations  had  been  most 
frequent. 

North  American  Boundary.]  Mr. 
Robinson  seeing  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  in  his 
place,  begged  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  asking,  whether  any  progress  had  been 
made  since  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  settlement  of  the  long  pending 
Question  of  the  North  American  Boundary 
Line. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  give 
the  hon.  Member  an  answer  on  the  Boun- 
dary question  in  terms  as  concise  as  those 
in  which  he  had  couched  his  query.  It 
was  one  of  the  roost  important  and  com- 
plicated Questions  with  which  Government 
had  to  deal,  as  it  related  to  the  settling  of 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Maine  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
limits  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The 
dispute  arose  out  of  a  treaty  made  between 
the  two  countries  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1783.  By  that  treaty  a  line  was  to  be 
drawn,  determining  the  boundaries  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Certain  high 
lands  were  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  At- 
lantic, and  those  high  lands  were  to  form 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  provinces.    But 
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indeed,   it  was  physically  impossible  to 
find   then).     In   consequence   of  this,    a 
convention   was  subsequently   made   be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  settlement  of  these  boun- 
daries was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.     Three  points 
were  submitted  to   his   arbitration.     On 
two  of  them  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
had  given  a  decided  opinion  ;  but,  on  the 
third,  he  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  give  any  opinion  at  all,  as  the  high 
lands  did  not  exist  in  the  position  in  which 
they  were    supposed   to   exist   in    1783. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  suggested,  that  an  amic- 
able compromise  should  take  place  between 
our  Government  and  that  of  the  United 
States.     The  British  Government  was  de- 
sirous to  stand  by  the  arbitration  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  with  respect  to 
the  terms  of  that  compromise;  but  the 
United  States  refused.    The  United  States 
then  suggested,  that  there  should  be  a 
new   survey.      The    British    Government 
consented  to  make  that  new  survey,  and 
to  abide  by  it,  provided  certain  preliminary 
articles  were  agreed  to.     One  of  them  was 
whether  the  Bay  of  Fundy  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  despatch  had  been  sent  out  upon  this 
point  in  the  course  of  last  autumn,  but  no 
answer  had  yet  been  received  to  it,  the 
President  of   the   United   States   having 
declined  to  produce  any  papers   on   the 
point,  from  fear,  he  supposed,  of  com- 
promising himself  on  the  subject.     The 
negotiation,  however,  was  still  pending. 
This  was  the  only  point  now  in  controversy 
between  the  two  Powers,  an  announcement 
which  would  give  satisfaction  to  ail  lovers 
of  peace,  who  wished  well  to  the  com- 
mercial  interests  of  both   countries.     A 
paper,  he  repeated,  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  American  Government  in  October 
last,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
yet  whether  the  terms  of  that  paper  had 
been  accepted. 

National  Education.]  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had 
given,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  se- 
lect Committee  **  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Education  of  the  people 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  into  the  ap- 
plication and  effects  of  the  grant  made  in 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school-houses,  and  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  further   grants  in  aid  of 


education,  and  to  report  their  observatiooa 
thereupon  to  the  House." 

Mr.    Harvey    felt    assured    that    th« 
House   and    Government   would    concur 
with    him   in   the    opinion,   that  it  was 
important  to   give  to  every  inquiry  pre* 
sented  to  the  Committee  every  possible 
facility.     He  did  not  rise,  however,  with 
any  intention  of  opposing  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee,  but  it  did  appear 
to  him  that  the  inquiry  to  which  it  was  to 
direct  its  attention  was  far  too  limited  in 
its  objects.     The  assumption  the  Motion 
proceeded  on  he  must  dispute,  which  was, 
that  the  resources  already  existing  in  the 
country  as  applicable  to  the  education  of 
the  people  were   not  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  and  therefore  the  Committee  was 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
making  further  grants  to  effect  that  ob* 
ject.     Now,  his  (Mr.    Harvey's)   inquiry 
and   experience    led    him   to    pronounce 
without  hesitation,  that  they  had  already 
a  fund  strictly  belonging  to  the  purposes 
of  national  education,  amply  sufficient,  if 
directed  to  its  proper  purposes,  for  pro- 
viding education   for   every  child  in  the 
country.     Though   a  commission  of   in* 
quiry  had  been  sitting  for  seventeen  years , 
at  an  expense  to^he  country  of  not  less 
than  250,000Z.  sterling,  its  inquiry  was  not 
more   than   one-half  finished,   and  what 
was    done  was  not  well    accomplished. 
This  was  a  subject  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  the  House  and  the  country. 
He  would  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  actual 
amount  of  money  arising  out  of  real  and 
funded  property,  v/ere  honestly  and  strictly 
applied    to  those  exclusive   purposes  to 
which  it  was  intended  by  its  benevolent 
and  pious  donors  it  should  be  appropriated, 
there  was  no  child  in  England  that  need 
go  without  education  for  lack  of  means. 
Now,  the  terms  in  which  the  present  Mo- 
tion was  worded  went  to  negative  that 
impression,  as  they  implied  that  farther 
advances  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
country  would  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.     Before  they  sanc- 
tioned that  impression,  the  House  and  the 
country  should  be  satisfied  that  all  means 
and  resources  applicable  to  that  purpose 
had  been  exhausted.     From  the  informa- 
tion supplied  to  him  by  a  laborious  in-- 
vestigation  of  the  twenty-six  folio  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners,  he  would  state  that 
not  a  farthing  less  than  1,000,OOOL  was 
applicable  to  that  object,  and  the  same 
source  of  information  told  Um  that  not 
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one  quarter  of  that  sum  was  so  applied. 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Committee,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  see  the  expediency  of 
allowing  him  to  add  the  following  words 
by  way  of  Amendment  to  the  Motion: 
'*  That  this  Committee  shall  not  only  in- 
quire into  the  present  state  of  education, 
but  into  the  nature  and  amount  of  pro- 
perty applicable  to  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion,  together  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
grants  already  made  for  that  purpose  have 
been  expended/' 

Mr.  Roebuck  wished  to  explain  why  the 
inquiry  of  the  Committee  was  not  pro- 
x>sed  to  extend  further.  Last  Session 
,  ust  such  a  paragraph  as  that  now  brought 
brward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
wark  was  mtroduced  into  the  Motion,  but 
it  then  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  House  that  such  an  inquiry 
being  of  a  distinct  nature,  should  be  pro- 
secuted by  a  distinct  Committee,  and  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  accordingly  modelled  his 
Motion  to  its  present  form.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  would 
bring  forward  bis  Motion  at  some  other 
period  for  a  separate  and  distinct  inquiry. 

Mr.  Brother  ton  said,  that  there  was  a 
school  in  Manchester,  to  the  maifttenance 
of  which  5,000/.  a-year  was  applicable, 
and  yet  it  educated  only  200  children; 
at  the  national  schools  in  the  same  town 
12,000  children  were  educated  at  an  ex- 
pense of  6s,  Sd»  each  child.  Now,  if  the 
whole  of  this  5,000/.,  by  which  only  200 
children  were  educated,  was  expended  in 
the  way  that  the  money  of  the  national 
schools  was  laid  out,  it  would  educate 
15,000  children. 

Mr.  Warburton  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southwark  would  not  perse- 
vere in  proposing  such  an  addition  to  the 
labours  of  the  Committee.  The  effect  of 
it  would  be  to  entirely  swamp  the  inquiry, 
remembering  the  length  of  time  which  the 
inquines  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  public 
charities  bad  occupied,  and  the  sum  of 
money  they  had  cost  the  country,  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  must  see  that  if 
such  duties  should  be  superadded  to  those 
already  devolving  on  this  Committee,  they 
could  not  possibly  terminate  their  labours 
this  Session ;  that,  in  fact,  several  Sessions 
must  be  devoted  to  them,  and  that  they 
would  cost  the  country  a  very  large  sum 
of  money. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cer- 
tainly  thought  the  course  of  inquiry  which 


the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  proposed 
would  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  did  not  deny  that  the  sub- 
jects to  which  the  hon.  Member  referred 
might  be  fit  subjects  for  an  inquiry^  but 
that  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  a 
separate  Committee.  That  Committee  had 
made  a  Report  last  Session,  in  which  they 
stated  that  they  were  not  able  to  conclude 
their  labours.  Now,  to  superadd  to  those 
labours,  the  inquiry  upon  which  a  Com* 
mission  had  been  employed  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  would  be  only  to  withdraw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  from  the 
proper  objects  of  its  inquiry.  He  would 
suggest,  that  if  any  Committee  should  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Southwark  had  in  view,  it  should 
be  one  to  report  to  the  House  the  progress 
made  by  those  Commissioners,  the  steps 
which  they  had  taken,  and  the  sums 
which  had  been  expended  in  their  in- 
quiries. Such  a  Committee  would  have 
no  power  to  direct  the  appropriation  of 
any  funds,  it  could  only  suggest  how  they 
might  be  appropriated,  and  it  would  be 
then  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  deal 
with  them  as  it  thought  fit.  He  hoped, 
with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  the  members  composing  it 
would  be  fairly  and  indifferently  selected, 
for  the  true  way  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  House  was  to  constitute  Committees 
fairly.  If  Committees  were  appointed  of 
certain  men  with  certain  opinions,  though 
their  names  might  be  of  the  highest 
respectability,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
House  should  view  any  decision  to  which 
they  might  come  other  than  with  preju- 
dice. He  would  have  the  Committee  so 
constructed,  that  it  would  be  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  opposite  opinions ;  but  in  the 
present  Committee  there  was,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  admit,  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  all  on  one  side.  [Mr. 
Roebuck  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  Committee.]  He  could 
only  say,  that  eighteen  Members  of  the 
Committee  were  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  while  there  were  only  four  hon. 
Gentlemen  upon  it,  who  had  been  select- 
ed from  the  Ministerial  side.  There  were, 
it  was  true,  no  political  or  party  feelings 
mixed  up  with  the  matter,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  should  be  a  fair  balance 
of  opinions  represented  in  the  Committee. 
He  claimed,  therefore,  the  power  to  him- 
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There  were  many  new  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment whom  it  would  be  well  to  initiate  in 
their  proceedings.  He  claimed  the  power 
of  adding^  some  of  them»  while  he  would 
not  ask  to  exclude  any  of  the  old  Mem* 
bers  from  the  Committee.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  postpone  the  naming  of 
the  Committee  until  to-morrow,  they 
might  be  able,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  ar- 
range as  to  the  names  of  the  members 
of  it. 

Mr.  Roebuck  had  no  objection  to  post- 
pone the  naming  of  the  Committee  until 
to-morrow,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  meanwhile  as  to 
the  names  of  the  Members  to  be  put  upon 
it.  He  would  just  observe,  as  regarded 
the  persons  at  present  on  the  Committee, 
that  there  were  many  Gentlemen  on  it 
sitting  now  on  that  side  (the  Opposition 
side)  of  the  House,  who  when  the  Com- 
mittee was  formed  sat  on  the  other  side. 
Though  he  had  moved  for  the  Committee, 
it  had  been  formed  by  the  Government 
then  in  existence,  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  cheered  by  the  intima- 
tion given  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
he  might  feel  inclined  to  sanction  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  ascertain 
the  real  amount  of  property  fairly  applica- 
ble to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  to 
give  effect  to  the  labours  of  a  Commission 
that  had  been  sitting  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years.  Though  he  would  not 
assume  that  this  intimation  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  a  pledge  to 
that  effect,  he  trusted  that  when  he  should 
move  for  a  Committee  for  that  purpose, 
it  would  have  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
sanction.  Without  meaning  to  divide  the 
House  upon  the  subject,  he  would  throw 
out  a  hint  as  to  whether  there  was  not 
something  in  the  terms  in  which  the  Mo- 
tion was  couched  that  would  render  it  in- 
operative. Amongst  other  words  were  the 
following  as  part  of  the  Motion :— ''  And 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  further 
grants  in  aid  of  education."  He  could 
not  understand  how  they  could  Report 
upon  the  expediency  of  further  grants  in 
ignorance  of  the  amount  of  property  now 
applicable  to  that  purpose.  In  order  diat 
the  inquiry  might  not  be  rendered  inope- 
rative, he  would  bring  the  subject  of  his 
Amendment  at  no  distant  period  before 
the  House.  For  the  present  he  begged  to 
withdraw  it. 

Lord  /oAi»  Bm9%M  quite  agreed  with 


the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Committees  there  ought  to  he 
the  utmost  fairness  exhibited.  He  beggecl 
to  say  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
original  construction  of  this  Committee 
further  than  this — that  when  hts  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Althorp)  proposed  to  add 
the  late  Member  for  South  Lancashire 
(Mr.  George  Wood)  to  it,  he  proposed  to 
add  to  it  a  noble  Lord,  who  now  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House. 

The  Committee  to  be  appointed,  but 
the  nomination  deferred  until  the  following 
day. 

Orders  to  the  Military  in  Ire- 
land.] Mr.  O'Dwyer  rose  pursuant  to 
notice  to  move  "  that  there  be  laid  before 
this  House  a  copy  of  any  order  recently 
issued  to  Officers  commanding  troops  in 
Ireland,  directing  '  that  in  future  military 
parties  shall  not  be  granted  to  assist  in 
the  collection  of  tithes  without  special  di- 
rection from  the  Officer  Commanding^- in- 
Chief  ;  and  directing,  that  in  the  event  of 
any  collision  between  the  King's  troops 
and  the  populace,  the  improper  practice 
hitherto  pursued  at  times,  of  firing  over 
the  heads  of  the  peasantry,  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  the  troops,  shall  always 
fire  with  effect,'  or  words  to  this  import." 
When  he  gave  that  notice  the  other  even* 
ing,  owing,  he  was  sure,  to  some  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  terms  of  it,  some  Mem- 
bers opposite  had  indulged  in  something 
liice  ridicule,  there  was  laughter  in  the 
House.  If,  however,  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  listen  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  they 
would  see  that  there  was  nothing  ridicu- 
lous in  his  proposition.  He  was  informed 
and  he  believed,  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Ireland  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
issue  a  circular  letter  to  the  officers  com- 
manding regiments  there,  directing  them 
that  when  the  King's  troops  should  come 
in  collision  with  the  peasantry,  the  prac- 
tice hitherto  pursued,  of  firing  wide  of 
them,  should  be  discontinued,  and  that 
when  the  troops  were  called  upon  to  fire, 
they  should  do  so  with  a  view  to  deal 
destruction  amongst  the  people.  He  had 
no  wish  to  indulge  in  any  criminatory  at- 
tack upon  the  gallant  Officer  who  had 
issued  that  circular.  He  was  disposed  to 
admit  that  that  gallant  Officer  had  done  so 
through  the  most  humane  and  benevolent 
motives,  and  with  a  view  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood  where  it  was  practicable. 
But  if  looh  an  order  had  r^ly  been  gtyeni 
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the  utmost  publicity  should  he  given  to  it, 
ia  order  that  the  people  might  know  what 
the  consequence  would  be  of  a  collision  on 
their  part  with  the  military.     Whether  it 
were  wise,  constituted  as  the  Irish  magis- 
tracy was,  to  take  away  from  the  Officers 
commanding  the  troops  the  only  discretion 
that  was  vested  in  their  hands  to  check  the 
conduct  of  the  Magistrates  was  another 
question.  He  could  assert  with  reference  to 
a  recent  melancholy  inquiry,  that  one  of  the 
Officers  had  stated  that  he  could  have  dis- 
lodged the  peasantry  without  firing  upon 
them,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  magistrates.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  making  his  Motion. 
Sir  Henry  Hardxnge  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  made  a  most  satisfactory  and 
gratifying  statement  when  he    admitted 
that  he  had  intended  to  impute  no  im- 
proper motives  to  his  gallant  Friend  the 
Commander-in>Chief  in  Ireland  for  issuing 
this  order.     Indeed,  the  hon.  Member  ac- 
knowledged that  the  intentions  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  in  issuing  such  an  order, 
must  have  been  of  the  most  humane  and 
benevolent  description.     He  was  also  well 
aware  that  on  every  occasion  his  gallant 
Friend  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hu- 
manity and  kindness  towards  the  -people. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member,  he  did  not  understand,  from  the 
terms  of  it,  whether  it  referred  to  an  order 
directing  that  in  future  no  military  party 
without  special  directions  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, should  assist  in  the  col- 
lection of  tithes,  or  to  some  other  order. 
If  it  were  meant  to  refer  to  an  order  with 
regard  to  the  collection  of  tithes,  by  which 
the  military  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
act  without  the  orders  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  Lieutenant-General  Com- 
manding the  forces,  if  that  were  the  order 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  alluded,  it  was 
a  circular  order,  and  there  would  not  be 
the  slightest  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  produce  it.     But  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  confidential 
orders  issued  by  the  Lieutenant-General 
commanding  the    forces   in    Ireland    to 
Officera  commanding  regiments  in  that 
country.    It  would  be  his  duty  to  resist 
the  production  of  such  an  order,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  inconvenient  precedent 
it  would  establish.    If  the  hon.  Member 
alluded  to  an  order  issued  before  he  (Sir 
Henry  Hardinge)  came  into  office,  as  to 
officers  acting  under  the  orders  of  Magis- 
tralesy  it  wai  oQt  a  confidential  order,  aod 


there  would  be  no  objection  to  produce 
it.     His  gallant   Friend,  in   a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Littleton),  and  dated  the  I6th  of 
November,  1834,  referred  to  that  order. 
He  would  just  read  an  extract  from  that 
letter  to  the  House,  which  would  show 
that  his  gallant  Friend  was  always  guided 
by  the  most  constitutional  principles  in 
the  line  of  conduct  which  he   pursued. 
The   Magistrates   had   expressed   a  wish 
"  that  the  Officer  in  command  might  be 
instructed    to    obey,    without  comment, 
such   orders  as  he    might  receive  from 
them."    In  reply  to  that  his  gallant  Friend 
said  "  The  troops  are  at  all  times  ready, 
to  attend  the  Magistrates  and  to  obey  their 
orders.      The  withdrawal   of  the   troops 
from  Watergrass-hill  was  in  consequence 
of  no  Magistrate  being  prepared  to  remain 
on  the  spot  with  them  to  give  any  orders. 
The  Commanding  Officer  very  property 
did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  remain 
in  the  midst  of  a  highly-excited  population, 
without  having  the  civil  power  at  hand  to 
order  him  to  act  in  case  a  necessity  should 
arise,  and  thus  expose  himself  to  the  alter- 
native of  either  neglecting  that  duty  which 
the  Magistrates  would  have  imposed  upon 
him,  or  having  recourse  to  measures  (with- 
out orders  from  the  civil  authority)  which, 
looking  to  the  very  proper  jealousy  the 
laws  have  of  military  authority,  might  have 
subjected  him  to  the  heaviest  penalty  of 
those  laws.     To  placing  troops  in  such  a 
situation,  whilst   I   have  the   honour  to 
command   the  army  in  Ireland,  I  never 
will  consent;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  in 
support  of  the  laws,  the  military  will  ever 
be  found  ready,  as  they  ever  have  been, 
to  attend  the   civil  Magistrates  and  act 
under    their  orders."     This    letter    was 
written  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  of 
the  Magistrates  for  the  assistance  of  the 
troops  in  the  collection  of  tithes.     On  the 
margin  of  the  letter  the  following  remarks 
were  written  by  the  late  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  : — ''This  is  a  most  judicious 
and  truly  constitutional  statement.     I  en- 
tirely approve  of  it,  and  I  think  that  a 
copy  of  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Magis- 
trates, and  another  to  the  Home-office.** 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  referred 
to  the  order  to  which  that  letter  alluded, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  objection 
to  its  production,  or  that  of  any  other 
order  or  circular ;  but,  he  must  object  to 
the  production  of  confidential  instructions 
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in  Ireland.  When  the  hon.  Member  gave 
notice  of  his  Motion,  he  wrote  to  his 
gallant  Friend  in  reference  to  it.  In  reply 
his  gallant  Friend  informed  him  that  he 
most  anxiously  desired  that  that  Order, 
and  every  order  that  he  had  issued,  should 
belaid  on  the  Table  of  the  House;  and  he 
(Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  could  well  imagine 
that,  as  no  doubt  the  publication  of  those 
orders  would  redound  to  the  honour  and 
credit  of  his  gallant  Friend.  But  on 
principle  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
production  of  that  order,  lest  be  should 
establish  a  most  inconvenient  precedents 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  non.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  persevere  in  his  Motion. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  with 
reference  to  the  affair  at  Rathcormac,  that 
the  military  might  have  dislodged  the 
peasantry  on  that  melancholy  occasion 
without  having  recourse  to  fire-arms.  He 
would  not  enter  upon  that  subject  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  he  would  recommend  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  read  the  evidence  given  at 
the  coroner's  inquest,  and  he  would  find 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Officers  that 
every  attempt  bad  been  made  to  dislodge 
the  peasantry  by  the  bayonet  before  re- 
course was  had  to  the  trigger. 

Mr.  G'Dwyer  remembered  that  one  of 
the  officers  examined  at  the  inquest,  de- 
posed that  the  peasantry  might  have  been 
dislodged  without  firing.  He  was  unable 
to  point  out  the  particular  nature  of  the 
circular,  he  wished  to  have  produced : 
he  could  not  say  whether  it  was  a  general 
order,  or  a  private  and  confidential  order. 
It  was  possible,  however,  that  all  the  pur- 
posesof  his  Motion  might  be  answered,  if 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  oppo- 
site (Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  would  state 
generally  that  such  an  order  as  that  re- 
ferred to,  had  or  had  not  been  issued.  If 
instructions  had  been  given  to  the  troops 
requiring  them  for  the  future  to  fire  with 
effect,  instead  of  firing  over  the  heads  of 
the  peasantry,  it  would  only  be  humanity 
and  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to 
make  the  fact  public. 

Mr.  Henry  Orattan  could  not  have 
supposed  that  in  any  assembly  in  which 
there  existed  a  spark  of  humanity,  the 
notice  of  such  a  Motion  as  that  which  was 
then  under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
would  be  received  with  a  sneer,  as  it  was 
by  the  Gentlemen  opposite,  when  men- 
tioned a  few  nights  since  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Drogheda ;  and  that  the  Mo- 
tion itself  could  afterwards  be  treated  with 


the  apathy  and    indifference  which  had 
been    exhibited     towards   it    that  night. 
What  did  the  order  to  the  military  amouot 
to,  but  this  ?     **  In  any  collision  with  the 
people  shoot  as  many  as  yon  can."  There 
was  an  anecdote    that   m  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  when  an  English  cavalry  regi- 
ment   encountered     a    regiment   of  the 
French  guards,  their  first  volley  laid  low 
700  men.     That  was  what  he  would  call 
firing  point  blank.     He  supposed  that  was 
the  practice  to    be   followed  in  Ireknd, 
At  Rathcormac    there  were  seventy-two 
soldiers,  and  they  were  three  times  ordered 
to  fire ;  forty-two   shots  were  Bred,  and 
eighteen  took  efTect,  nine  persons  bein^ 
killed, and  nine  wounded.      He  wouldask 
if  this  affair  at  Rathcormac  would  have 
occurred,  if  there  had  not  taken  place  the 
accession  to  power  of  individua/s  who  were 
hateful  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  ? 
['*  No,  No  r]  What  had  taken  place  in  bn 
own  county  (Meath)?    A  friend  of  bis  bad 
been  murdered  by  the  Orange  banditti— 
he  was  run  through  the  body  and  killed,  be- 
cause he  was  a  Papist,  and  because  the  Pro-      . 
testants  thought  they  could  nowcomm/taay      < 
outrage  with  impunity.     The  Orangemen 
paraded  the  town  of  Kells  after  the  eieo 
tion,  in  which  they  had  been  defeated— 
those  Orangemen  who  had  been  favoured 
and  protected  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
when  he  ruled  as  Secretary  in  Ireland-— 
and  their  cry  was  **  Where  is  the  Paptf* 
who  dare  show  his  face?"     Several  Ca- 
tholics came  forward  and  asked  what  tbey 
wanted,  and  the  result  was   as  be  tad 
stated.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  to  pro- 
tect the  Irish  people  against  such  san* 
guinary  proceedings,  to  which  encourage' 
ment  had  been  held  forth  by  the  accession 
of  the  Tories  to  power.     If  the  Tories  had 
not  come  into  power,  the    killing  and 
wounding  of  eighteen  individuals  at  Rath- 
cormac would  never  have  occurred,  for 
such  .things  were  attributable  to  the  im- 
punity which  the  parlies  concerned  knew 
they  would  experience  from  packed  jurieS; 
and  from  a  Tory  Government  in  Irelaof 
Of  what  use  was  the  order — ^how  could  '^ 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  if  it  were 
not  made  public  ?    The  people  should  be 
at  least  apprised  that  if,  in  future,  tbey 
ventured  to  come  into  collision  with  tbe 
military,  they  had  no  chance  of  escape* 
Being  apprised  of  this  fact,  in  all  piobt" 
bility  they  would  keep  out  of  danger. 
He  thought  GorernmeQt  bound  to  »Ut^ 
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'wbetber  the  order  had  been  issued  or  not, 
that  the  people  might  be  put  upon  their 
guard,  if  the  order  had  been  given.     He 
would  have  the  fact  published,  not  only 
in   the   House,  bat  in  every  town   and 
parish  in  Ireland.     If  the  Government 
went  on  collecting  tithes  as  hitherto,  with 
the  assistance  of  military  and  police,  they 
ought  to  guard  the  people  against  the 
consequences  that  must  result  under  this 
order  from  the  mad  and  foolish  conduct 
of  the  Administration.     It  happened  in 
the  unfortunate  affair  at  Rathcormac,  that 
the  people  had  no  arms.     Two  me'n  were 
shot  by  the  troops,  and  immediately  two 
other  men  supplied  their  places  ivho  were 
yet  alive  to  tell  their  story.    Thus  were 
the    people  murdered !      If   the   Horse 
Guards  issued  orders  approving  the  con- 
duct of  the  military,  because  they  had 
acted  under  the  direction  of  clerical  Ma- 
gistrates interested  in  the  collection  of 
tithes,  and  because  they  had  given  those 
Magistrates  satisfaction,  the  result  must 
be  to  stamp  the  conduct  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  with  disgrace.    It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  carry  on  the  Government 
with  security  to  the  country,  if  they  pro- 
ceeded with  such  violent  measures — mea* 
smres  which  were  better  fitted  for  Russia 
than  for  this  country.  He  called  upon  the 
honestand  independent  Gentlemen  of  Eng. 
land  to  come  forward  and  protect  their 
Irish  fellow-subjects  from  such  sanguinary 
proceedings.     He  would  recommend  the 
Government  to  look  to  the  years  1795 
and  1796,  when  orders  were  issued  for  dis« 
arming  in  the  north  by  General  Lake.    In 
justice  to  you.  Sir,  (said  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man more  particularly  addressing  himself 
to  the  Speaker)  I  must  mention  that  at 
that  time  there  was  one  man  who  stood 
out  against  those  sanguinary  orders — ^a 
man  who  bore  the  name  that  you  now 
bear — a  name  that  will  be  kept  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance  and  admiration  by 
my  country.     Let  it  not  go  forth  to  the 
world  that  the  accession  of  the  present 
Ministry  to  power,  marked  by  such  san- 
guinary scenes  as  those  which  had  been 
enacted  at  Rathcormac,  was  to  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  bloodshed.    If  the  orders  which 
had  been  issued  were  good,  why  should 
they  not  be  disclosed;  and  if  the  con- 
trary, why  had  they  not  been  rescinded  ? 
If  his  hon.  friend  pressed  the  question  to 
a  division,  he  should  certainly  support  it. 
Sir  Charles  Dalbiac  said,  that  as  a 
general  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  army  of 


Great  Britain,  and  included  in  the  Londoa 
district,  he  could  not  refrain  from  offering 
a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  Motion,  but  in  doing  so  he  should 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  Gen« 
tleman  who  had  preceded  him,  by  going 
into  extraneous  matter ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  proposed  to  confine  himself  to  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  issuing  such  an 
order  as  had  been  required.  In  cases 
when  the  military  were  called  out  to  sup- 
press riots,  the  assemblies  must  always 
understand,  he  supposed,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Riot  Act,  and  the  orders  of  the 
acting  Magistrate  to  the  military  to  do 
their  duty,  that  to  remain  on  the  spot  was 
to  expose  themselves  to  inevitable  danger. 
No  military  duty  was  so  painful,  so  cri- 
tical, so  distressing,  and  so  difficult,  as 
that  of  suppressing  disturbances,  as  the 
troops  must  be  conscious  that  they  might 
have  to  take  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  perhaps  of  dear  connexions. 
But  the  first  duty  of  a  British  soldier  was 
obedience^  and  he  contended  that  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  civil  power  was 
as  imperative  as  obedience  to  their  own 
officers.  He  should  conceive  that  from 
the  moment  he,  as  a  military  officer,  re- 
ceived orders  to  put  down  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, the  whole  responsibility  was 
taken  off  the  shoulders  of  ^e  Magistrates, 
and  placed  upon  him ;  and  if,  by  his  re- 
fusal to  act  with  sufficient  energy,  evil 
consequences  should  ensue,  the  entire 
blame  would  be  chargeable  upon  him. 
He  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  order 
referred  to,  if  it  had  been  issued,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  of  the  expediency 
of  acting  with  decision,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  merciful  course  in  such  cases. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  order  arose  from 
a  conviction,  founded  on  experience,  that 
the  practice  of  firing  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  in  cases  of  riotous  assemblages, 
had  been  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  produc- 
tive of  evil  instead  of  good— of  severity, 
instead  of  mercy,  of  destruction  to  the 
innocent,  instead  of  punishment  to  the 
guilty.  Nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  House,  would 
induce  him  to  refer  to  the  circumstance 
which  brought  upon  him  the  discharge  of 
a  duty,  the  most  painful  he  had  ever  had 
to  discharge  in  the  whole  course  of  a  long 
military  life— he  alluded  to  the  very  un- 
pleasant circumstances  which  occurred  at 
Bristol.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
when  he  should  wish  closely  to  adhere  to 
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the  adage  de  martuis  nil  niBi  bonumf  it 
was  in  reference  to  the  transactions  at 
Bristol ;  but  be  was  relieved  from  all  dif- 
ficulty upon  tbat  bead,  for  be  could  now 
declare  to  the  House,  after  a  full  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances,  tbat  tbat 
unfortunate  occurrence  proceeded  exclu- 
sively from  a  mistaken  lenity,  and  from  no 
other  cause  whatever— a  mistaken  lenity 
scandalously  and  shamefully  abused.  If 
the  troops  on  tbat  occasion  had  only  been 
actively  employed  in  moving  about  in  the 
riotous  assemblage,  and  showing  a  deter- 
mination to  put  them  down,  no  evil  would 
have  ensued,  or  it  at  all  events  would  not 
have  exceeded  more  than  some  half-dozen 
broken  beads.  He  need  not  tell  the 
House  what  evil  did  ensue.  The  extent 
of  life  lost  by  the  sword  was  never,  be  be- 
lieved, correctly  ascertained ;  and  then 
came  the  law,  demanding  its  victims.  As 
to  the  loss  of  property,  be  could  only  say 
that  if  the  29th  of  October,  1831,  instead 
of  being  quiet  and  still,  had  been  a  stormy 
day  like  this,  the  whole  city  of  Bristol 
would  have  been  in  flames.  As  connected 
with  the  present  subject,  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  on  a  Motion  made  last  night. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
must  confine  himself  to  the  Motion  before 
the  House. 

Sir  Charles  Dalbiac  thought  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  was  about  to  allude  was 
closely  connected  with  the  present  Ques- 
tion, but  he  had  no  wish  to  persist  in  his 
observations  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  if  the  Motion 
were  persisted  in,  be  should  consider  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  divide  with  the  ri^ht  hon. 
Baronet,  (Sir  H.  Hardinge.)  His  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Drogheda,  had 
only  done  justice  to  the  Officer  command- 
ing the  forces  in  Ireland,  in  not  imputing 
to  tbat  distinguished  individual  any  blame 
forthelateunfortunate occurrence  at  Ratb- 
cormac.  No  person  could  take  greater 
pains  to  diffuse  among  the  troops  under 
his  command  just  and  humane  principles 
of  action.  He  had  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  such  an  order  as  tbat  referred  to 
existed,  but  from  what  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  he  presumed  it 
did.  He  was  sure,  speaking  from  bis  own 
experience,  that  it  was  high  time  some 
regulation  should  be  adopted  on  the 
subject.  Most  unfortunate  results  had 
arisen  from  the  practice  of  directing  the 
soldiers  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  peo- 


ple in  cases  of  riot  and  disturbance.    A 
company  of   infantry  and   police    were 
marched  upon  the  ground  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  order  them  to  fire.     Twenty  or  thirty 
men  discharged  their  pieces  over  the  beads 
of  the  crowd :    the  people,  finding  it  was 
not  intended  to  act  with  effect,  stood  their 
ground  and  closed  in  upon  the  soldiers 
who  then  came  in  contact  with  the  sticks 
of   the    country  people.     [Mr.    Skeil. — 
Where  has  that  been  the  case.]     It  was  in 
almost  every  instance  the  practice;  and 
the  result,  he  would  repeat  was,  tbat  the 
peasantry  believing  that  the  soldiers  did 
not  mean  to  fire  at  them,  closed  in  upon 
the  troops — so  much  so,  tbat  the  bayonets 
of  the  military  would  actually  come    in 
contact  with  the  sticks  of  the  peasantry : 
and  it  generally  happened  that  the  first 
fire  not  being  made  with  effect,  the  most 
distressing  results  afterwards  ensued.     If 
an  order  were  given,  that  some  two  or 
three  of  the  soldiers  should  fire  with  ef- 
fect at  the  leaders  of  the  riot,  it  would,  he 
conceived,  be  an  act  of   humanity,  and 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  adduced  the  strongest 
reasons  for  the  production  of  the  Order  in 
question.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  it  had  been  the  practice  to  fire  over 
the  heads  of  the  people ;  if  so,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  expectation  of  the  first 
volley  not  being  intended  to  take  effect 
induced  the  people  to  stay,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  distinctly  shown  that  the  sham- 
fight  practice  was  now  to  be  abandoned. 
He  did  not  wish  to  fight  Irish  subjects  in 
by-battles,  or  to  take  up  the  question  by 
miserable  instalments ;  but,  in  reference 
to  the  occurrence  at  Rathcormac,  he  might 
observe,  that  the  people  were  told  that  it 
was  a  trespass  to  enter  an  enclosed  field 
for  the  purpose  of  distraining,  and  proba- 
bly they  did  not  expect  tbat  persons  com- 
mitting a  trespass  would  fire  on  tbem : 
hence  the  assemblage  of  the  people,  and 
the  melancholy  result  that  had  occurred. 
He  protested  against  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  gallant  Officer  opposite  (Sir 
C.  Dalbiac).  The  gallant  Member  talked 
of  a  soldier's  duty  of  obedience  to  the  civil 
power  as  being  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration ;  but  he  would  tell  the  gal- 
lant Officer  obedience  was  no  justification 
of  the  soldier  if  be  violated  the  law  in  con- 
sequence of  a  Magistrate's  order.    A  sol- 
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dier,  acting  under  the  directions  of  a  Ma- 
gistratey  might  nevertheless,  be  guilty  of 
murder  if  he  acted  against  the  law ;  no 
order  could  justify  an  illegal  act.  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  a  British  officer  say,  that 
obedience  was  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier. 

Sir  Charles  Dalbiac  meant  to  say,  that 
if  a  General  Officer  were  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Home  Secretary  (the  highest  authority 
in  such  cases,)  and  by  them  directed  to 
act  under  the  Magistrates,  in  the  event  of 
a  refusal  to  obey  the  civil  power,  such 
officer  was  responsible  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  exposed  to  the  reprehension 
of  his  Sovereign. 

Mr.  O^ConneZ/ did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  was  not  bound 
to  obey  a  legitimate  order,  but  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  conceived  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  obey,  at  all  events ;  and  that 
the  duty  of  obedience  justified  the  act  on 
his  part. 

Sir  Charles  Dalbiac :  Most  unquestion- 
ably, I  say  it  is.  If  the  Magistrate  should 
give  ever  so  imprudent  or  capricious  an 
order,  if  I  were  not  sensible  of  any  im* 
propriety  in  obeying  the  order  of  that  Ma- 
gistrate, it  would  be  my  duty  to  obey  that 
order. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
glad  to  find  it  generally  admitted  that  the 
gallant  and  distinguished  services  of  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland,  were  only  equalled  by 
bis  humanity,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  of 
great  advantage  to  the  public  service,  and 
a  guarantee  that  the  military  force  in  Ire- 
land would  be  directed  with  temperance 
and  discretion,  when  it  was  found  that 
that  gallant  General  had  consented  to  re- 
main in  his  command  of  the  forces  in  that 
country.  The  real  Question  now  at  issue 
was,  whether  it  were  desirable  to  make  a 
precedent  on  this  occasion,  by  producing 
a  confidential  order  from  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces  to  the  officers  acting  under 
him  in  Ireland.  The  object  was  to  secure 
the  performance  of  the  public  service  at 
as  small  a  risk  of  efifusion  of  blood  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  practice  of  firing  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  on  occasions  of  colli- 
sions between  the  military  and  the  people 
-^a  practice  the  existence  of  which  had 
been  admitted  by  Gentlemen  opposite — 
led  to  delusion  in  the  first  instance,  and  if 
in  consequence  of  that  delusion,  the  peo- 
ple were  induced  to  rush  upon  the  troops, 
and  greater  loss  of  life  was  thereby  occa- 


sioned, might  it  not  be  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  humanity  to  give  a  cau- 
tion on  the  subject — a  caution  to  the 
troops  who  might  be  called  on  to  act? 
Might  it  not  be  consistent  with  a  regard  to 
humanity  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
specify  to  the  commanding  officers  under 
his  control,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  troops  acted,  in  what 
way  it  would  be  best  to  conduct  the  deli- 
cate and  difficult  duty  imposed  upon 
them,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  least  possible  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  yet  with  the  greatest  pre- 
caution and  efiect  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace?  But  if 
orders  so  given  were  publicly  promulgated, 
and  if  those  who  felt  disposed  to  attack 
the  troops  knew  the  precise  nature  of  the 
orders,  the  result  might  be  that  they  would 
be  frustrated,  and  the  precautions  taken 
to  secure  the  public  peace  and  spare  the 
efiusion  of  blood,  be  thus  defeated.  He 
thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to 
leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
per authorities,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
could  have  no  possible  object  in  view  but , 
the  promotion  of  the  public  service,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  with  the 
least  hazard  to  human  life.  Depend  upon 
it,  that  was  the  best  course  to  pursue  in 
reference  to  the  present  Question  ?  there 
could  be  no  suspicion  as  to  the  humanity 
and  judgment  which  dictated  the  order; 
but  he  apprehended  that  the  desire  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  security  of  public  tranquillity, 
and  to  spare  all  needless  effusion  of  blood 
would  be  defeated,  if,  in  this  and  similar 
cases,  the  publication  of  confidential  orders 
were  insisted  on. 

Mr.  Hume:  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
appears  anxious  that  the  officers  and  soU 
diers  acting  under  them  should  be  pro* 
tected  ;  but  his  feelings  of  sensibility  stop 
there— he  has  no  regard  apparently  foi 
the  people. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  I 
say  at  once.  Sir,  that  the  object  of  those 
who  issued  the  order,  was  not  so  much  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  troops,  as 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  people. 
[Mr.  //ume  dissented.]  Positively  that  was 
the  object  of  the  order,  whatever  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  may  think  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Hume  had  no  doubt  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  correct  in  his  view  of  the 
object  of  the  order ;  but  the  question  was, 
what  was  likely  to  be  its  effect?  Was  it 
right  to  keep  the  persons  who  might  be 
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pre  publicity  to  the  order,  some  order 
might  not  be  iseaed,  or  some  regulation 
eitablished  in  Ireland,  by  which  this  order 
might  be  promulgated  and  made  generally 
known  to  the  public.  If  this  were  done, 
lie  thought  the  House  would  be  satisfied, 
and  that  the  order  itself,  being  of  a  con- 
fidential nature,  or  of  a  description  which 
it  was  not  usual  to  produce,  could  not 
fairly  be  required  to  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  begged,  although 
he  might  not  perhaps  be  quite  regular  in 
doing  so,  to  remind  the  House  that  he  had 
resisted  the  production  of  the  order  on  the 
ground  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  prece- 
dent, rather  than  with  reference  to  any 
question  arising  out  of  the  order  itself. 
He  maintained,  that  if  any  Member  of 
that  House  were  at  liberty  to  get  up  and 
call  for  the  production  of  confidential  in- 
structions— and  the  order  in  question  was 
only  an  instruction — from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  general  and  commanding  offi- 
cers of  regiments,  the  discipline  of  the 
army  would  suffer  very  materially.  He 
had,  therefore,  broadly  stated,  that  he 
resisted  the  Motion  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
cedent; that  his  gallant  Friendi  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  not  only  this,  but  that  every  similar 
order  should  be  promulgated ;  but  that  he 
was  of  opinion,  the  order  being  endorsed 
by  the  Commanding  Officer,  himself "  con- 
fidential," that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
produce  it  in  compliance  with  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member.  He  should  feel  the 
deepest  responsibility  in  doing  so.  He 
agreed,  however,  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Inverness-shire,  that  it  might  be 
very  possible  for  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  also,  to  promulgate  the  substance 
of  the  order  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
public  might  be  informed  of  the  course  the 
military  were  instructed  to  adopt,  in  the 
event  of  any  of  those  unfortunate  and  un- 
happy collisions  in  which  they  were  some- 
times involved  with  the  populace.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  trusted  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  House  to  know,  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  near  him  would  com- 
municate with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  that  such  an  order  should  be  promul- 
gated as  would  remove  any  doubts  or  un- 
certainty that  might  exist.  He  hoped  this 
explanation  would  be  satisfactory,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  trusted  the  House  would. 
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agree  with  him  as  to  the  inconTenienoe  of 
laying  down  the  precedent  now  sought  to 
be  established. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  after  the  turn  the  debate  had  takeo, 
he  apprehended  it  must  occur  to  every  one, 
that  if  publicity  were  the  object  in  y\tw, 
the  mere  production  of  a  Parliamentary 
paper  could  not  attain  it.  Again  he  said, 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
sponsible Government.  He  believed  all 
proper  and  necessary  notice  would  be 
afforded  through  the  channel  which  had 
been  pointed  ou  twhile,  at  the  same  time, 
any  part  of  the  order  which  it  might  be 
inexpedient  for  the  public  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  need  not  be  promulgated* 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  meaning  was,  that 
the  order  in  question  should  be  cancelled, 
and  another  issued  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  applicjible  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  If  this  were  the  intention  of 
Government,  nothing  could  be  more  satis* 
factory. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  explained  his  mean* 
ing  to  be,  that  an  order  would  be  issued  by 
the  Commander- in -Chief  which  wouldshow 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  what 
course  would  be  pursued  under  similar 
circumstances  to  those  of  Rathcormac. 

Motion  withdrawn. 


Bribery  at  Elections.]  Mr.  Gie* 
borne,  in  rising  to  make  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  begged,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  set  himself  right  with  the 
House,  by  stating  that  he  had  since  been 
informed  that  the  object  he  had  in  view 
could  be  effected  by  a  simple  resolution. 
He  therefore  simply  proposed  to  move : — 
"  That  in  all  cases  in  which  an  election 
shall  be  declared  void,  and  the  sitting 
Member  unseated  on  the  ground  of  bribery 
or  treating,  and  in  which  it  shall  not  be 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee, 
that  the  petitioners  had  been  guilty  of 
similar  practices,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
expenses  of  the  petitioners  should  be  borne 
by  the  public.*'  He  believed  not  only  that 
it  was  perfectly  competent  to  the  House  to 
carrv  this  object  into  effect  by  a  specific 
resolution,  but  that  it  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  thi  practice  which  had  been 
constantly  pursued  in  similar  inquiries, 
even  without  any  Act  of  Parliament  what- 
ever on  the  subject.  His  Motion,  in  its 
original  shape,  proceeded  thus  :  ''  but 
that  in  every  case  in  which  a  sitting  Mem- 
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ber  tball  be  declared,  o&  the  ground  of 
bribery  or  treetifif,  incapable  of  sittiDg 
anin  in  the  sant&e  Parliament,  the  expenses 
or  the  petitioners  shall  be  borne  by  the 
unseated  Member.'^      It  had,   however, 
occurred  to  htm  that  the  object  of  the  Mo- 
tion might  be  effected    by    the    House 
adopting  a  resolution  that  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  in  all  cases  in  which 
bribery  and  treating  were  proved  against 
the  candidates,  to  report  that  the  petition, 
on  their  parts,  was  frivolous  and  vexatious. 
The  ground  on  which  he  broueht  forward 
the  Motion  was  to  afford  addttional  faci- 
lities for  the  prevention  of  bribery;  the 
fact  being  that  the  expense  of  proving 
bril>ery  and  corruption  before  the  House 
afforded  a  positive  protection    in  every 
case  in  which  a  rich   man  was  opposed 
by  a  poor  man.     Bribery  could  be  com- 
mitted with  perfect  impunity  and  security 
in  everv  case  in  which  a  rich  and  powerful 
party  m  a  borough  were  opposed  only  by 
less  wealthy  people.     He  held  that  in  no 
case  could  the  public  money  be  better  ex. 
pended  than  in  purifying  the  Constitution 
of  that  House,  and  that  it  was  its  duty  to 
use  every  possible  engine  in  its  power  for 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  cases  of 
bribery.     He  did  not  know  what  objection 
could  be  urged  against  the  Motion;  he 
believed  that  the  amount  of  expense  it 
would  entail  upon  the  public,  would  be  ex- 
tremely small,  that  bribery  would  be  greatly 
diminished,  and  that  it  would  act  as  a 
prevention   rather  than  as  a  cure.     He 
would  put  a  case  in  which  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  the  present  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial.   They  all  knew  that  in  many  cases 
in  which  bribery  was  committed  to  a  great 
extent,  no  man  had  an  interest  in  bringing 
it  forward,   because,  where  both  parties 
had  resorted  to  the  same  means  of  corrupt- 
ing the  voters,  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
knew  he  would  not  benefit  himself  by  un- 
seating the  other   Member.       But   why 
should  not  the  honest,  uncorrupted,  and 
independent  electors  have  a  ready  and  un- 
expensive  mode  of  coming  before  the  House, 
and  showing  that  the  corruption  was  so 
general  and  extensive,  that  their  rights 
were  in  fact  swamped,  and  rendered  of  no 
avail  ?     He  had  been  informed  that  the 
objection  to   the  present   Motion  which 
would  be  urged  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney- General  was,  that  it 
was  not  competent  to  the  House  to  impose 
these  expenses  on  the  public  by  a  simple 
resolution,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by 


a  Bill ;  now  he  objected  to  bringing  in  a 
Bill,  because  it  would  not  meet  the  case  of 
the  present  Parliament;    he  wished  the 
alteration  to  apply  to  the  election  petitions 
already  in  progress,  of  which   he  knew 
nothing,  and  with  the  merits  of  which  he 
was  wholly  unacquainted.    The  present 
Motion   had  reference   to  no  particular 
party  or  case.    He  wished  it  to  come  into 
operation  at  once,  though  it  certainly  would 
not  be  an  ex  post  facto  law,  because  it  waa 
merely  an  equivalent  to  a  reward  on  the 
detection  of  bribery,  imposing  no  addi- 
tional  punishment  on  the  party  involved 
than   tnat   which  arose  fW)m  providing 
greater  facilities   for  its   detection.     He 
merely  wished  to  carry  the  Motion  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  leaving  the  details  to 
be  settled  nereatter.     It  might  be  objected 
that  the  resolution  would  give  rise  to  fri- 
volous and  vexatious  proceedings.    But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  very 
first  place,  the  parties  must  run  all  the  risk 
of  a  great  outlay  of  money,  and  consider- 
able expense — an  inconvenience  to  which 
they  were  not  likely  to  expose  themselves 
unnecessarily  and  without  cause.     The 
hon.  Qentleman  concluded  by  submitting 
the  Motion. 

TheAtioTMy  General  said,  that  his  at- 
tention had  only  been  recently  called  to 
the  subject,  and  that  he  had  consequently 
been  unable  to  give  it  that  consideration 
which  he  was  anxious  to  bestow  on  every 
question,  whatever  its  individual  import- 
ance might  be.      As  he  understood  the 
hon.  Qentleman,  he  had  appealed  to  him 
whether  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the 
resolution  he  proposed.    It  certainly  ap- 
peared to  him  that,  with  respect  to  the 
second  part  of  it,  there  was  very  great  dif- 
ficulty.   The  hon.  Gentleman  disapproved 
of  the  existing  law  in  this  respect.    He 
really  thought  the  resolution  he  proposed 
would  make  the  matter  worse.    To  fetter 
the  judgment  of  an  election  Committee, 
sworn  to  decide  upon  their  Oaths  according 
to  the  evidence,  to  declare  that  in  certain 
cases  the   petition  should   be  considered 
frivolous    and    vexatious,    whether    the 
Committee  thought  so  or  not,  did  appear 
to  him  a  very  inconvenient  and  somewhat 
awkward  mode  of  proceeding  to  put  down 
bribery  and  corruption.     He  bad  no  in- 
tention  whatever  of  opposing  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution— -he   could  have  none. 
He  was  ready  to  concur  with  any  hon. 
Member  on  either  side  of  the  House  in  any 
I  measure  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  bribery 
S2 
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and  corruption,  or  of  violence  and  intimi- 
dation at  elections.  He  could  assure  his 
hon.  Friend  that  if  he  would  adopt  the 
more  legitimate  course  of  introducing  some 
Bill  for  that  purpose,  he  would  give  him 
his  best  assistance  in  private,  and  also  by 
his  vote  in  public,  by  supporting  the  mea- 
sure so  far  as  he  conceived  it  calculated 
to  produce  beneficial  results.  He  thought 
this  a  very  inconvenient  mode  of  intro- 
ducing the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  he 
did  not  know,  supposing  the  House  to 
concur  with  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, how  it  could  be  carried  into  effect. 
Undoubtedly,  the  House  had  the  power  of 
voting  a  sum  of  money  for  this  or  any  other 
legitimate  purpose,  and  of  including  it  in 
the  Appropriation  Bill  at  the  end  of  the 
Session,  and  by  that  means  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Crown ; 
but  he  did  not  apprehend  that  a  mere  re- 
solution of  that  House  would  have  the 
effect  of  a  general  law,  declaring  that  one 
whole  class  of  expenses  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  purse,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  individual  circumstances 
or  urgency  of  each  particular  case.  He 
conceived,  that  though  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  House  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
.particular  discovery,  and  to  include  it  in 
the  Appropriation  Bill  afterwards,  it  would 
scarcely  be  competent  to  them  by  some 
general  resolution  to  award  a  sum  of  money 
to  every  inventor  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  each  case,  and  thus  give  the  re- 
solution the  effect  of  a  general  law.  It 
would  be  necessary  in  every  case  to  adopt 
a  different  resolution,  and  the  House 
would  thereby  bind  itself  to  determine 
upon  the  merits  of  each.  He  would  con- 
clude by  again  recommending  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  adopt  the  more  regular 
course  of  introducing  a  Bill  to  adapt  the 
regulations  he  thought  necessary  to  cases 
of  bribery  and  corruption  ;  and  he  had  no 
objection  to  add — adverting  to  a  notice  of 
Amendment  he  had  seen — to  cases  of 
Tiolence  and  intimidation. 

Mr.  Wynn  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.  He  considered  it  decidedly  against 
every  rule  of  practice,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  law,  to  withdraw  the  consi- 
deration of  every  individual  case  from 
the  authority  of  the  House,  and  to  decide 
every  case  that  might  arise  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Grenville  Act  fixed  the 
payment  of  costs  io  certain  cases  on  the 


sitting  Member:  a  Resolution  of  the 
House  had  power  to  impose  it  on  others* 
He  thought  the  Motion,  if  it  were  car- 
ried, would  give  rise  to  an  incalculable 
quantity  of  frivolous  and  vexatious  ob«- 
jections ;  and  that  in  almost  every  case 
of  a  contested  election,  they  would  have 
petitions  presented  complaming  of  the 
Return. 

Sir  John  Campbell  thought,  that  some 
objection  might  have  been  urged  to  the 
Resolution  as  originally  worded,  but  he 
wished  the  House  to  observe  that,  as 
amended,  the  Resolution  would  not  come 
into  operation,  unless  in  cases  in  which  it 
was  not  reported,  that  petitioners  had  been 
guilty  of  similar  practices.  With  respect 
to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued 
for  carrying  into  effect  what  seemed  to 
be  the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  it 
appeared  to  him  better  to  lay  down  a 
general  rule,  to  apply  to  all  cases  without 
exception,  than  to  pass  a  specific  Resolu- 
tion, as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  op- 
posite (the  Attorney-General)  had  sug- 
gested, toties  quotieSt  as  a  case  calling  for 
such  resolution,  should  arise.  The  latter 
course  of  proceeding  would  be  liable  to 
the  objection,  from  which  the  first  was 
free,  of  opening  a  door  for  partiality. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
satisfied,  that  the  House  would  not,  with- 
out the  fullest  and  most  mature  deliber- 
ation, affirm  a  Resolution,  pledging  the 
public  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  success- 
ful petitioners,  who  might  not  themselves 
be  found  guilty  of  bribery,  and  that  with- 
out there  being  any  limit  or  restriction  as 
to  those  expenses.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derbyshire  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion 
which  the  House  had  met  to  discuss,  but 
that  Motion  the  hon.  Member  had  chosen 
to  alter,  and  they  were  now  called  on, 
without  having  received  any  notice,  to 
agree  to  another  Motion,  which  called 
upon  the  House  to  pledge  the  public  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  petitions  in  all  cases 
where  the  elections  shall  be  declared  void 
on  the  ground  of  bribery,  and  that  with- 
out limitation  or  specificatien.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  agree  to  a  Mo- 
tion of  this  nature  without  having  received 
notice  of  it.  He  stood  there  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  public  funds,  and  he  should 
be  sorry  to  see  that  House  pledging  the 
public  to  pay  the  expenses  of  election 
petitioners,  without  duly  considering  how 
much  such  a  proceeding  interested  hon. 
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Members  themseWes.  The  Resolution  as 
it  now  stood,  stated — "  That  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  election  shall  be  declared 
voidy  or  the  sitting  Members  shall  be 
unseated  on  the  ground  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  which  it  shall  not  be 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
appointed  to  try  the  petition,  that  the 
petitioners  have  been  guilty  of  similar 
practices,  it  is  expedient  that  the  expenses 
of  the  petitioners  shall  be  borne  by  the 
public  at  large/^  This  assumed,  that  there 
was  no  other  petitioner  but  the  candidate. 
But  a  petition  might  come  from  voters. 
Another  view  of  the  case  was,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  present  practice  of  election 
Committees,  it  was  not  usual  to  go  into 
the  case  of  the  petitioner  at  all.  But  the 
hon.  Member  by  his  Motion  said,  that 
in  case  the  Member  was  unseated,  and  no 
bribery  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  other  side, 
then  the  expenses  of  the  petitioner  were  to 
fall  upon  the  public.  He  (the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer)  said,  that  it  was 
not  sufficient,  that  the  Committee  should 
make  no  Report.  He  would  say,  that 
the  Committee  ought  specifically  to  re- 
port, that  the  petitioner  was  not  guilty  of 
bribery  or  corruption.  Ought  not  the 
Committee  to  examine  into  the  question 
whether  the  petitioner  were  guilty  of  bribery 
or  not.  But  the  hon.  Member  said,  that  if 
no  report  was  made  by  the  Committee  of 
an  act  of  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  peti- 
tioner— if  the  question  as  to  his  guilt  were 
not  gone  into  at  all,  however  guilty  he 
might  in  reality  be,  still  he  would  be  enti- 
tled to  all  his  expenses.  He  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
oppose  this  Motion  in  its  present  shape, 
especially  as  it  pledged  the  House  to  a  re- 
solution different  to  the  present  practice  of 
Committees.  It  might  be  right  that  a  pe- 
titioner in  such  a  case  should  be  borne  out 
harmless,  and  without  being  put  to  any 
expense — of  that  he  would  at  present  give 
no  opinion,  but  he  would  warn  the  House 
against  giving  a  precipitate  vote  upon  this 
or  any  other  subject,  without  being  exactly 
aware  how  far  the  resolution  might  carry 
them.  An  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Hardy)  had  given  notice  of  a  Bill  to  regu- 
late and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  bri- 
bery at  elections.  Would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable to  incorporate  the  present  resolu- 
tion in  that  measure,  and  thus  afford  the 
House  a  fair  and  ample  opportunity  of  con* 
fidecing  its  expediency  ? 


Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Derbyshire  were  to  wait 
till  the  matter  was  settled  in  the  other 
House,  he  might  wait  a  long  time ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  acknowledged  that  he  could 
not  exactly  see  his  way  through  his  hon. 
Friend's  Motion.  The  principle  was  suffi* 
ciently  clear,  that  as  the  public  suffered  by 
bribery,  the  public  ought  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses; but  while  this  principle  was  ad- 
mitted, it  ought,  for  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  be  subjected  to  the  strictesf  rules. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  he  recom- 
mended his  hon.  Friend  to  withdraw  his 
Motion  for  the  present;  in  so  doing,  how- 
ever, he  begged  to  enter  his  protest  against 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  embodying  the  resolution  in  a  Bill. 
He  should  like  to  know  what  security  the 
Commons  of  England  had  that  any  Bill  on 
the  subject  which  might  be  adopted  by 
them,  would  pass  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament ?  The  adoption  of  such  a  course 
of  proceeding  would  be  a  mere  waste  of 
time. 

Mr.  Jervis  objected  to  the  principle  of 
making  the  public  pay  in  the  first  instance 
for  prosecutions  for  bribery.  He  thought 
the  proper  course  to  follow  would  be  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  subject  the  party  un- 
successful on  an  election  petition  to  the 
payment  of  expenses,  ua!css  a  report 
should  be  made  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Baring  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
Election  Committers,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, did  their  duty  the  object  which  the 
hon.  Mover  of  the  Resolution  had  in  view, 
would  be  fully  attained.  He  would  put  a 
case  which  he  thought  the  Resolution 
would  utterly  fail  in  meeting.  Suppose 
a  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  his  own  person,  and 
who,  therefore,  did  not  wish  to  petition, 
were  to  put  forward  a  man  of  straw  as  the 
petitioner;  in  that  case  no  bribery  could 
be  proved  against  the  petitioner ;  but  if 
the  petition  were  successful,  all  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  in  favour  of  a  person 
who  had  in  reality  been  guilty  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  and  still  that  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  would 
be  entitled  to  his  expenses.  With  regard 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  did  not  think 
it  was  fairly  open  to  the  charge  which  had 
been  brought  against  it  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  He  did  not  think  that 
it  was  unwilling  to  join  in  any  measure  to 
secure  the  purity  of  elections,  and  he  need 
not  tell  the  House  that  the  only  law  ex- 
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hting  on  the  subject  was  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  had  received  the  assent  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Oisborne  feeling  the  force  of  Uie 
objection  urged  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
oppositei  arising  out  of  the  sudden  altera- 
tion of  the  Resolution,  would  withdraw  it 
for  the  present. 

The  Motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  Rathcoumac  Inquest.]  Mr. 
Feargns  O'Connor  rose  to  move  for  a  Copy 
of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Coroner 
on  an  Inquest  held  at  Rathcormac,  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  upon  the  bodies  of  nine 
Persons  who  lost  their  Lives  at  Gurtroe  on 
the  18th  of  December  last:  also  a  Copy 
of  the  finding  of  the  Jury,  and  a  Copy  of 
the  Correspondence  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Military 
Secretary,  and  the  Magistrates  of  the 
County  of  Cork,  relative  to  the  granting 
of  Troops  for  the  collection  of  Tithes 
and  arrears  of  Tithes  in  the  Parish  of 
Gurtroe.  His  present  object  was  not  to 
inculpate  the  Magistracy,  and  he  should 
therefore  confine  the  few  remarks  he  should 
make  to  the  conduct  of  the  military  upon 
that  occasion.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  had  said,  that  there  were  nine 
men  killed  upon  that  occasion,  and  nine 
wounded.  The  hon.  Member  was  entirely 
mistaken  as  to  the  numbers.  There  were 
nine  men  killed  on  whom  an  inquest  was 
held,  and  there  were  two  more  carried  away 
by  their  friends,  and  on  whom  no  inquest 
was  held ;  seven  were  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  thirty-five  were  more  or  less 
wounded.  In  all  there  were  more  than 
seventy  shots  fired,  of  which  forty-five  or 
forty-six  took  effect.  It  was  said  that  the 
military  had  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
the  people  before  they  fired ;  but  if  he 
coula  get  a  Court-martial  upon  the  military, 
which  was  his  object,  he  should  be  able  to 
establish  a  case  of  gross  ignorance  of  disci- 
pline on  the  partof  the  CommandingOfiicer, 
and  of  gross  and  extraordinary  brutality 
on  that  of  the  soldiers — 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  interrupting  the 
hon.  Member,  begged  to  put  it  to  him 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
refrain  from  all  exciting  topics,  and  to 
postpone  the  present  discussion  until  after 
the  trial  of  those  individuals,  against  whom 
charges  connected  with  the  affair  alluded 
to  had  been  made. 

Sir  John  Campbell  entertained  the  same 
opiniou,aQd  entreated  the  boo*  aod  learned 


Gentleman  not  to  raise  a  discussioo  on 
the  Question,  in  its  present  state. 

Mr.  Feargui  O'Connor  replied,  that 
having  the  honour  to  represent  the  county 
of  Cork,  where  the  unfortunate  transac- 
tion took  place,  and  having  been  counsel 
for  the  friends  of  the  victims  at  the  in- 
quest, he  conceived  that  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Shaw  begged  to  remind  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  soldiers  were 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  other  individuals. 
.  Mr.  Hume  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  consent  to  withdraw  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  considered  that 
the  only  mode  of  punishing  soldiers  for 
misconduct,  was  by  bringing  them  to  a 
Court  Martial.  [''No,nor']  He  had 
no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  ends  of 
justice  ;  and  he  would,  therefore,  defer  it 
to  the  general  sense  of  the  House,  and 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  thought  it  right,  as 
an  imputation  had  been  cast  on  a  gallant 
officer,  to  declare  that  it  was  his  firm 
belief,  that  that  gallant  ofificer  would  be 
found,  whenever  any  investigation  into  his 
conduct  was  made,  to  have  acted  in  a 
perfectly  correct  and  proper  manner. 

The  Motion  was  withdrawn* 

Divisions.]  Sir  Samuel  Whalley 
moved  the  following  resolution :  *'  That 
as  a  number  of  Members,  larger  than 
there  is  any  precedent  of,  has  divided 
within  the  present  House  without  in- 
convenience, it  is  expedient,  with  a 
view  to  save  time,  and  to  relieve  the 
Speaker  from  an  unpleasant  duty,  that 
all  divisions  shall  for  the  fotare  take 
place  within  the  House.''  Great  incon- 
veniences were  occasioned  by  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding,  among  which,  loss  of 
time^  ana  loss  of  seats,  were  not  the  least* 
It  was  well  known,  too,  that  the  state  of 
confusion  in  which  the  House  invariably 
was  after  a  large  division,  prevented  the 
transaction  of  any  business  m  a  proper  or 
satisfactory  manner.  He,  therefore,  trusted 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  if  means  had 
been  adopted  by  the  House  for  taking 
down  the  names  of  Members  in  each 
division,  he  might,  perhaps,  agree  to  the 
Motion  of  the  honi  Member  for  Mary^la* 
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bonne ;  but  at  the  hon.  Members  Motion 
would  add  to  the  great  difficulty  already 
existing,  of  ascertaining  the  names,  be 
would  oppose  any  such  Motion  as  long  as 
the  House  took  no  steps  towards  regularly 
registering  the  names  of  Members  voting 
upon  each  division. 

Mr.  Littleton  wished  to  know  how  it 
would  be  possible,  supposing  the  hon. 
Member's  Motion  carried,  for  a  House, 
containing  620  Members  to  divide,  if  the 
minority,  consisting  of  only  20  Members 
occupied  one  side  of  the  House,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Members  were  obliged  to 
go  to  the  other  ? 

Sir  Samuel  Wkalley  said,  the  same  rule 
would  then  apply,  as  was  at  present  ob- 
served, with  respect  to  divisions  in  Com- 
mittee, or  the  Speaker  might  direct  the 
majority  to  go  into  one  or  both  the 
galleries. 

Mr.  Pryme  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  suggestion,  that  the  Speaker  should 
be  empowered  to  direct  either  side  to  with- 
draw to  the  lobby,  in  case  of  a  division, 
should  it  be  considered  necessary  for  either 
party  to  do  so. 

Sir  George  Clerk  thought,  that  less 
confusion  and  loss  of  time  would  arise 
from  one  party  withdrawing  to  the  lobby, 
than  from  any  other  course  that  could  be 
pursued.  Much  inconvenience  would  be 
found  to  result  from  the  majority  passing 
over  to  the  seats  previously  occupied  by 
the  minority.  At  present,  the  arrange* 
roent  was,  that  the  party  which  opposed 
the  Speaker's  decision  on  any  question, 
had  to  go  out ;  thus,  it  often  happened 
that  the  majority  might  be  compelled  to 
go  into  the  lobby,  if  they  called  for  a 
division. 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley  would  not  press 
the  Motion  after  the  strong  feeling  which 
the  House  had  displayed  with  respect  to 
it.  The  object  he  had  in  view  in  bringing 
it  forward,  was  solely  to  promote  the  con- 
venience of  the  House.  If  hon.  Gentle- 
men  had  adopted  his  views  on  this  point, 
he  had  intended  to  suggest,  with  regard 
to  taking  the  divisions,  that  the  Clerk 
should  accompany  the  Tellers,  on  taking 
the  divisions,  with  a  printed  list,  and  that 
he  should  prick  with  a  pin  opposite  the 
name  of  each  member  as  he  voted. 

The  Motion  was  withdrawn. 

Orange  Lodoes— (Ireland.)]  Mr. 
Ftmi  was  anxioas  to  put  a  question  to 
the  riybt  hoo«   Baiooet|   on   a  subject 


seriously  affecting  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
He  wished  to  know  whether  a  statement 
he  had  seen  in  the  public  prints  was  cor- 
rect? namely,  that  his  Majesty  had  re- 
ceived certam  addresses  from  those  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  bodies— the  Ofange 
Societies  in  Ireland.  He  had  seen  it 
stated,  that  such  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Members  of  that  House  from 
the  Orangemen  of  Fermanagh,  Cork,  and 
Down,  and  received  by  his  Majesty  ;and 
he  wished,  to  know  whether  it  were  true 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  advised  to  re- 
ceive such  addresses,  coming  as  they  did 
from  bodies  existing  in  defiance  of  the 
law ;  the  members  of  which  were  knowa 
to  each  other  by  secret  signs,  and  exclusive 
in  their  constitution. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
not  aware  that  the  question  applied  to 
him,  in  any  way.  He  recommended  the 
hon.  Member  to  make  the  inquiry,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  was  in  his  place.  He  was 
unable  to  return  the  hon.  Gentleman  any 
answer. 

Subject  dropped. 
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Mmtrrss.^    Bills.    Read  ■  fint  tfme :— Wills  Amendment 

■ad  EnfiruehiMment  of  Copyholds. 
Petitions  presented.    By  Mr.   Hkkbsrt  Curtbis*  ftom 

the  Rape  of  Hastings,  and  from  Tioehurst,  Sussex*  for 

the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax ;  and  from  Ticehurst,  for  an 

Alteration  In  the  Tithe  System. 

New  Factory  Act.]  Lord  Morpeth 
presented  Petitions  from  the  Master  Manu- 
facturers of  Pud8ey,and  from  the  Operatives 
of  Gomersal,  praying  for  an  alteration  of 
the  Factory  Act.  From  these  petitions,  it 
was  evident  that  all  classes — the  mill* 
owners,  the  master  manufacturers,  and 
the  operatives  themselves,  concurred  in 
thinking,  that  several  parts  of  that  measure 
would  be  extremely  onerous,  if  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  some  alteration  must, 
therefore,  of  necessity  take  place.  He 
hoped  that  the  Inspectors  appointed  by 
the  Act  would  submit  to  the  Government 
their  views  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the 
Qovernment  would  act  upon  those  views. 
He  felt  bound  to  mention,  and  he  did  so 
with  feelings  of  some  disappointment  that 
he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
Inspectors  had  received  orders  from  Go* 
vernment  not  to  admit  deputations  either 
firom  maitera  or  men,    Thia  nMj  seemed 
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to  be  avoiding  the  most  easy  and  effectual 
method  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the 
question.  This  was  a  question  in  which 
party  feeling  had  no  place,  and  which 
migh^  be  discussed,  in  the  present  state  of 
circumstances,  without  exciting  warmth 
on  either  side. 

Mr.   Secretary   Gaulburn   believed   he 
could  satisfy  the  noble   Lord  in  a  very 
few  words.    On  his  taking  office  he  found 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
operatives  and  their  masters  with  respect 
to  the  execution  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  the  making  an  alteration 
of  some  of  the  provisions.    Among  the  In- 
spectors, also,  he  found  there  were  different 
opinions  as  to  the  Amendments.     Such 
being  the  case,  and  the  law  itself  being  of 
so  recent  a  date,  he  thought  it  the  most 
expedient  course  to  make  an  experiment 
of  the  law ;  so  that,  from  actual  experience, 
rather  than  from  contradictory  opinions, 
they  might  be  enabled  to  ascertain  what 
alterations  really  were  necessary.     With 
regard  to  the  allusion  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  made  to  a  communication  be- 
tween  him  and  a  particular  Inspector,  the 
circumstances  were  these.    The  Inspector 
forwarded   to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
notified  the  change  which  by  the   Bill 
would  take   place  in  the  regulation  of 
factories  on  the  1st  of  March ;  and  to  that 
letter  he  subjoined  a  requisition  he  had 
received,  calling  upon  him   to  give   an 
interview  to  a  deputation  from  the  parties 
interested  in  the  changes,  for  the  purpose 
of   discussing   what    Amendments     the 
Factory  Act  required.     To  hold  an  inter- 
view for  such  a  purpose  was,  it  appeared 
to  him,  not  very  consistent  with  the  in- 
tention to  make  a  fair  experiment  of  the 
Bill.     He  therefore,  in  his  answer  to  the 
Inspector,  intimated  that  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  invite  interviews  with  deputa- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  any 
Amendment ;  but  nevertheless  all  the  in- 
formation which  could  be  collected  was  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  there  was  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  provisions  in  question  should 
be  amended ;  but  there  was  none  as  to 
the  impracticability  of  carrying  them  into 
effect.  In  every  part  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  Yorkshire  considerable  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  consequence  of  mills 
having  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  operation  of  the  Factory-law.    It 

was  a  measure  which  was  brought  before 


the  Legislature  when  there  was  great 
agitation  upon  the  subject,  and  he  certainly 
thought  it  was  passed  without  due  deliber- 
ation. The  object  of  the  petitioners  was 
to  obtain  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  on 
which  the  Bill  was  founded,  to  see  bow 
far  they  were  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  manufacturing  society,  and  to 
make  amendments  in  the  provisions,  so 
that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the 
course  of  trade.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Inspectors  had  considered  the  directions 
as  closing  the  door  against  all  inquiry ; 
for  he  knew  that  an  Inspector  had  refused  to 
hear  the  representations  of  several  persons 
who  surrounded  his  house,  on  the  ground 
that  the  orders  of  Government  were  to 
hold  no  communication  with  them.  He 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  allow 
an  inquiry,  by  which  the  subject  would  be 
fully  discussed,  and  measures  adopted  for 
enabling  the  manufacturers  to  carry  on 
their  business  in  a  way  that  was  iudis-^ 
pensable  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country. 

Sir  George  Strickland  said,  that  as  be 
was  connected  with  that  part  of  the  coun« 
try  from  which  these  petitions  came,  he 
was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  upon  them. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
no  party  feeling  was  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  humanity  alone — a  question  whether 
children  of  a  tender  age  should  be  allowed 
to  work  in  these  factories  an  immoderate 
length  of  time,  so  as  to  retain  the  ap- 
pearance of  health,  when  they  were 
actually  so  crippled  in  their  limbs  as  to 
be  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  after- 
life. He  considered  it  to  be  highly  desir- 
able that  this  question  should  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  that  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 


Increase  of  the  Rboium  Dokum.] 
Colonel  Conolly  rose  to  present  three  Pe- 
titions from  Parishes  in  the  County  of 
Donegal,  connected  with  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  praying  that  an  equal  amount  of 
the  Royal  bounty,  or  Regium  Donum, 
should  be  paid  to  each  minister  of  the 
Synod,  by  endowing  them  with  a  stipend 
of  100/.  a-year  each.  He  admitted  that, 
as  his  proposition  went  to  equalize  the 
stipends  of  the  ministers  by  increasing  the 
lower  class  up  to  the  rate  of  the  higher, 
it  would  occasion  an  additional  expense  of 
7,000/.  a-year  ;  but  coming  as  it  did  from 
a  very  peaceablci  orderly,  and  loyal  class 
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of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  be  did  bope  that 
it  would  receive  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was 
proceeding  with  his  remarks,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by 

The  Speaker f  who  inquired  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  obtained  his  Majesty's 
Assent  to  the  prayer  of  these  petitions. 
If  he  had  not,  there  was  an  informality 
which  would  prevent  the  reception  of  the 
petitions,  as  they  prayed  for  a  grant  of 
money.  He  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  stating  to  the  House,  that  a  petition 
which  contained  the  same  prayer,  and 
which  had  not  received  the  Royal  Assent, 
presented  on  a  former  evening,  had  been 
the  object  and  extent  of  the  prayer  not 
having  been  fully  explained  to  or  under* 
stood  by  the  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
not  at  all  surprised  that  the  petition  pre- 
sented on  a  former  evening  had  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  Speaker ;  for,  as  the 
Speaker  could  not  see  the  petition  until 
after  it  was  presented,  he  must  of  course 
depend  for  all  his  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents upon  the  hon.  Member's  word  who 
presented  it.    This  petition  prayed  for  an 
equalization  of  stipends,  which  certainly 
might  be  effected  by  reducing  the  higher 
stipends  to  the  same  level  with  the  lower ; 
but  that  he  believed  was  not  the  object  of 
the  petitioners.     Indeed,   the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  frankly  admitted  that 
he  intended  to  effect  the  equalization,  not 
by  reducing  the  higher,  but  by  raising  the 
lower  stipends.     He  was  intrusted  with  a 
certain  power  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
by  which  he  could  give  or  withhold  its 
assent  to  the  presentation  of  petitions  of 
this  nature,  which  involved  an  increase  of 
the  public  burthens.     He  thought  that 
the  House  would  agree  with  him  that,  if 
he  gave  his  assent  to  the  presentation  of 
such  a  petition,  that  assent  ought  to  imply 
an  acquiescence  in  the  prayer  of  it,  and 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  recommendation 
to  the  House  to  grant-it.    He  was  bound 
to  say,  that  though  he  could  bear  willing 
testimony  to  the  respectability  of  the  pe- 
titioners, to  their  high  character,  to  the 
important  services  which  their  ministers 
rendered  to  their  respective  congregations, 
and  to  the  country  at  large,  yet,  when 
there  was  made  to  him  on  a  sudden,  with- 
out any  opportunity  of  deliberation,  a  pro- 
position on  their  behalf,  which  involved  a 
perpetual  increase  of  an  annual  grant,  he 
oould.  not  venture  to  say  at  once  that  he 


would  accede  to  it.  Those  who  recom- 
mended the  lasting  increase  of  an  annual 
estimate  of  this  nature,  were  bound  to  lay 
before  the  House  the  extent  of  the  con«- 
gregations  to  which  those  ministers  be- 
longed, and  other  facts,  which  must  occur 
to  the  mind  of  every  Member  who  then 
heard  him.  He  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  any  of  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  knew,  besides,  that  this 
application,  if  it  were  acceded  to,  would 
be  followed  by  similar  applications  from 
other  bodies,  who  now  received  a  portion 
of  the  Regium  Donum.  For  instance, 
there  were  seceders  from  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  whose  ministers  were  paid  outof  that 
fund.  This  subject  had  not  been  brought 
under  his  notice  until  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  He  had  not,  therefore,  had 
time  to. give  it  due  deliberation;  and  as  it 
was  full  of  extensive  details,  he  hoped  he 
should  meet  the  support  of  the  House 
when  he  said  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
withhold  his  assent  from  the  petition. 

Colonel  Conolly,  under  such  circum-> 
stances,  had  no  other  course  but  to  with- 
draw the  petition. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

The  King  of  Belgium.]  Mr.  Robin^ 
son  said,  that  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
was  in  his  place,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  putting  a  question  to  him.  He 
would  ask,  whether  since  last  year,  when 
he  had  put  a  question  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment respecting  the  income  granted  by 
Parliament  to  Prince  Leopold,  now  King 
of  Belgium,  any  money  had  been  paid 
into  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  on  account 
of  that  illustrious  personage — what  was  the 
amount  of  money  paid  in,  if  money  had 
been  paid  in — and  whether  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  have  any  objection  to  lay 
on  the  Table  an  oflicial  account  of  the 
payment  of  money  so  received?  He 
asked  this  question  now,  because  tba 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  be 
asked  it  last  year,  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  after  the  1st  of  April,  in  the  then 
next  year  a  large  sum  would  be  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  on  the  part  of  his  Belgian 
Majesty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  a  payment  had  been  made  into  the 
Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditional resignation  by  the  king  of  Bel- 
gium of  the  annual  pension  formerly 
granted  to  him  by  Parliament*     That 
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payment  amounted  to  4,000/.,  but  he 
understood  that  the  trustees  appointed  by 
King;  Leopold  were  prepared  to  make  ao 
additional  payment,  and  that  it  was  only 
owing;  to  the  absence  of  some  of  the  trus- 
tees, whose  signature  was  necessary  to 
authorize  the  payment,  that  that  pay* 
ment  had  not  been  already  made.  He 
believed  that  the  payment  to  which  he 
bad  alluded  would  be  made  very  shortly, 
and  that  arrangements  would  be  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  appro- 
priation of  it  at  regular  periods  in  future 
to  the  objects  for  which  King  Leopold  had 
destined  it.  He  had  no  objection  to  lay 
an  official  account  of  this  payment  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  but,  for  the  reasons 
which  he  had  already  stated,  the  House 
would  see  that  that  account  would  lead  to 
a  very  erroneous  conclusion. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  so  disappointed  by 
the  answer  which  he  had  just  received, 
that  he  begged  leave  to  make  a  distinct 
Motion  for  a  return  of  the  monies  which 
had  been  paid  in. 

Mr.  Htime  suggested  that,  after  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
certain  impediments  of  form  only  had 
caused  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  an  addi> 
tional  sum  into  the  Exchequer  by  the 
trustees  of  the  king  of  Belgium,  it  might 
be  as  well  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Wor- 
cester withdrew  his  Motion  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  bring  it  forward  again  in  a  few 
days. 

At  a  later  period  iu  the  evening  the 
following  explanation  was  given  by 

Lord  Stanley.  The  trustees  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  June 
last,  having  declined  to  act  till  certain 
liabilities  and  incumbrances  were  at  an 
end.  The  right  hon.  baronet  was  correct 
in  stating,  that  in  addition  to  the  amount 
already  accounted  for,  there  was  a  very 
considerable  sum  now  lying  at  the  banker's, 
and  which  would  be  paid  into  the  £x- 
ohequer  as  soon  as  the  signatures  of  all 
the  trustees  could  be  obtained,  it  being 
necessary  that  the  whole  body  should  sign 
an  order  for  payment.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  E.  Ellice),  who 
was  one  of  his  trustees,  was  not  at  present 
in  the  country,  but  the  moment  he  returned 
the  transfer  would  be  made.  During  the 
three-quarters  of  a  year  that  the  trustees 
had  been  acting*  the  balance  that  accrued 
was  something  more  than  27,000/.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  year  he  antici- 
mted  that  the  amount  carried  to  the  publiq 


credit  would  not  be  less  than  34,000/. 
Next  year  the  payments  out  of  the  an* 
unity  would  be  diminished  by  3,000/., 
on  account  of  the  rent  of  Marlborough- 
house;  and  in  a  year  or  two  he  supposed 
that  the  public  would  receive  40,000/.  out 
of  the  original  60,000/. 

Mr.  Robinson,  dideT  the  satisfactory  ex- 
planation offered  by  the  noble  Lord^  felt 
no  hesitation  in  withdrawing  his  notice  of 
Motion  on  the  subject. 

Trial  by  Jubt  in  Vak  Dibiibh's 
Land.]  Mr.  Hume  said,  that,  in  present- 
ing  a  Petition  from  an  individual  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  Ck>oke,  now  Residing  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  bis  object  was  not  so 
much  to  create  discussion,  as  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
a  subject  which  interested  the  inhabitants 
of  that  colony  in  particular,  and  the  Mem* 
bers  of  that  House  in  general.  The  peti- 
tioner stated  the  precarious  condition  in 
which  British  subjects  were  placed  in  that 
colony,  owing  to  their  being  left  without 
the  protection  of  British  institutions,  and 
called  the  attention  of  Government  to 
various  acts  committed  by  the  Lieutenant* 
Governor,  which  the  petitioner  denounced 
as  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  contrary 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  colony.  The 
petitioner  further  stated,  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Lieutenant-  Go- 
vernor, Colonel  Arthur,  had  received  from 
the  late  Government  orders  to  institute 
Trial  by  Jury  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as 
it  existed  in  England,  but  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  put  that  order  in  force.  He  further 
stated,  that  there  were  20,000  free  persons 
in  and  near  Hobart  town,  in  which  place 
he  resided,  capable  of  acting  as  Jurors. 
He  knew  the  interest  that  was  felt  on  this 
subject,  both  in  England  and  in  the  colony; 
and  when  he  recollected,  that  in  the  Bill 
which  the  House  had  passed  three  years 
ago,  for  the  better  government  of  New 
South  Wales,  a  clause  had  been  inserted 
enabling  the  Judges,  instead  of  military 
Juries,  to  empanel  a  Jury  of  civilians,  be 
saw  no  reason  why  a  similar  provision 
should  not  be  extended  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  That  clause  had  given  great  satis- 
faction in  New  South  Wales.  If  Uie 
Ministers  did  not  introduce  some  measure 
of  their  own  on  the  subject  before  the  end 
of  the  Session,  he  should  certainly  bring 
forward  a  Motion  for  the  purpose  of  o^ 
taining  for  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen'a 
Land  those  inUitutions  and  4boie  prin« 
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]%gen  which  had  been  productive  of  so 
mqch  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mother  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Glcidstone  observed,  that 
as  the  petitioner  had  produced  no  evidence 
to  support  his  allegations^  the  House  ought 
not  to  deal  with  them  as  if  they  were  con*- 
vinced  of  their  correctness.  At  present, 
he  believed  that  the  law  entitled  Judges 
to  grant  a  Trial  by  Jury  in  all  civil  cases. 
It  was  only  in  criminal  cases  that  Trial  by 
Jury  was  not  granted.  The  noble  Ix>rd 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department 
was  inclined  to  think  that  Trial  by  Jury 
might  be  introduced  in  some  criminal 
cases  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  New 
South  Wales  it  was  granted  in  all  cases, 
except  where  the  party  to  be  tried,  on 
account  of  local  or  private  prejudices, 
thought  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest 
to  be  tried  by  a  military  tribunal.  He 
thought  that  a  similar  provision  might 
safely  be  extended  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Mr.  O^Connell  had  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  be  felt  bound  to  say 
that  he  had  never  met  with  one  single  case 
in  which  the  parties  preferred  a  military 
triaL  The  introduction  of  Trial  by  Jury 
had  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  New 
South  Wales;  surely,  there  could  be  no 
valid  ground  of  objection  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  Van  Diemen's  Land* 

Mr.  Henry  Lytion  Bulwer  said,  that 
two  years  ago  the  noble  Lord,  the  late 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  stated,  that 
such  an  arrangement  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  he  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  these  orders  were  only  now  put  in 
force.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  gratify 'many  persons  who  were 
in  anxious  expectation  of  the  improvement 
being  efFectea  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  some  modification  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly  for  this  colony. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

College  or  Physicians -^Rector 
OT  St.  Margaiiet's.]  Mr.  Wakley  wished 
to  ask  two  questions  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
The  first  was, — '*  Have  any  new  regula- 
tions been  made  by  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians respecting  the  admission  into  the 
college  of  Scotch  graduates  in  medicine  V* 
And  the  second  was, — *'Are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  West- 
minster, to  have  the  right  of  electing  their 
Rectors  now  that  the  emoluments  of  a  pre- 
beodil  ftali  io  W^timiait^r  Abbey  ban 


been  attached  to  the  emoluments  of  that 
living  r 

The  Chancellor  qftlie  Exchequer  would 
endeavour  to  answer  the  two  questions  of 
the  hon.  Member,  though  they  must  ap- 
pear to  every  one  who  heard  them  rather 
unconnected.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  new  regulations  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  referred  were  the  regulations  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  admit  Dissenters 
into  the  College  of  Physicians;  but  if 
they  were,  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  those  regulations  had  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  College.  The  state  of 
the  practice  of  the  College  was  this  :-^Id 
order  to  get  a  license  to  practise  as  a 
physician,  an  individual  must  have  resided 
at  an  University  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  What  was  now  proposed  was,  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity  of 
residence  at  the  Universities  in  persons 
applying  to  become  licentiates  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  instead  of  re- 
sidence and  degrees,  a  certain  form  of  ex- 
amination and  attendance  in  medical 
schools  would  be  required.  Persons  pass- 
ing this  examination,  and  complying  with 
the  rules  of  attendance,  would  be  qualified 
to  become  licentiates  and  fellows  of  the 
College,  so  that  those  individuals  who 
might  be  educated  at  the  Universities 
would  have  no  preference  over  others  who 
had  attended  the  course  of  study  referred 
to.  With  respect  to  the  other  question, 
whether  the  Minister  of  St.  Margaret's 
should  be  appointed,  he  did  not  exactly 
know  whether  the  hon.  member  meant 
"  appointed  by  ballot."  ["  No.**]  Well, 
then,  appointed  not  by  ballot,  but  by  the 
general  election  of  the  inhabitants ;  with 
respect  to  that  question,  he  informed  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
call  on  the  parishioners  toelectthe  Minister^ 
the  Crown  would  appoint  him. 

Newspapbr  Prosecutions.]  Mr^ 
Herbert  Curteis  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  Solicitor-General,  which  was  of  great 
importance  to  some  of  his  (Mr.  Curteis's) 
constituents,  and  to  the  public  generally. 
He  begged  to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  whether  he  meant  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  indemnify  newspaper  pro* 
prietors,  who  were  at  present  liable  to 
heavy  penalties  for  omitting  to  mention 
the  residences  of  their  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, as  well  as  their  names,  and  the 
places  of  printing  and  of  publication  ?  H« 
believed  seyeral  infonnalions  bad  been 
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for  100/.  penalties^  to  a  great  extent,  for 
breaches  of  the  regulation  in  question. 
Would  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
bring  in  a  Bill  with  a  retrospective  clause  to 
protect  the  parties  from  the  consequences 
of  such  informations  ?  It  became  a  serious 
matter  when  it  was  considered  that  a  pro- 
prietor of  a  newspaper  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  100/.  for  each  copy  of  his 
journal  published  without  the  residence 
of  the  printer  and  publisher  being  duly 
specified. 

The  Solicitor- General  stated,  that  an 
application  had  been  made  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  his  answer  was,  that  if 
the  parties  committed  the  offence  inad- 
vertently, and  there  was  no  wilful  viola- 
tion of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  their  relief,  to 
which  he  thought  Parliament  would  con- 
sent; but,  before  he  could  do  this,  he 
stated  that  he  must  know  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  act  had  been  violated,  and 
how  the  informations  were  laid  ;  in  fact, 
he  required  information  on  the  subject, 
but  he  had  not  received  it.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  he  could  substantiate 
cases  of  great  hardship  arising  out  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  in  this  respect, 
he  should  be  happy  to  aid  him,  or  any 
other  Gentleman,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Bill  to  remedy  the  evil ;  and  if  they  were 
not  prepared  with  any  measure,  to  sug- 
gest one  himself. 

Mr.  Herbert  Curteis  said,  the  subject 
wasoue  of  great  importance,  and  he  trusted 
he  should  be  excused,  if  he  said  that  he 
was  determined  to  press  it  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government,  the  penalties 
being  so  enormous.  At  Brighton  there 
were  three  or  four  papers,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  proprietors  was  well  known, 
yet  under  a  particular  clause  of  the  Stamp 
Act  the  parties  might  be  subjected  to  an 
immense  amount  of  penalties.  The  result 
of  enforcing  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
would  be  the  ruin  of  many  newspaper 
proprietors. 

Sir  John  Can^bell  said,  that  the  penalty 
was  incurred  by  omitting  the  residence 
of  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  news- 
paper, although  their  names  were  inserted. 
In  many  instances,  the  place  where  the 

taper  was  printed  had  been  duly  given, 
ut  the  residence  of  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher had  been  incautiously  omitted.  For 
this  the  parties  were  amenable  under  the 
statute,  and  a  number  of  scandalous  pet- 
lifog;g;ingp  suits  bad  beea  commenced  for 


the  recovery  of  very  heavy  penalties.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  parties  were  entitled  to  some  pro- 
tection. 

The  Solicitor^General^  speaking  for 
himself,  should  have  no  objection  to  give 
it  in  all  instances  where  it  could  be  estab- 
lished that  the  law  had  been  infringed 
through  inadvertence.  What  he  wanted 
was,  that  the  parties  claiming  protection 
should  make  out  that  they  deserved  it. 
The  penalty  was  certainly  heavy,  especially 
when  it  was  recollected  that  it  was  incurred 
on  every  publication,  perhaps  for  a  year 
together. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thovt^t 
that  Parliament,  or  those  who  introduced 
the  Bill,  ought  to  bear  a  part  of  the  blame, 
if  blame  were  imputable  anywhere,  for  the 
scandalous  and  pettifogging  suits  of  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
had  spoken. 

The  Conversation  was  dropped. 

Sinecures.]  Mr.  Hume  adverted  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  and  Military  Sinecures,  that  as 
vacancies  occurred,  they  should  not  be 
filled  up ;  the  late  Government  had  rigidly 
adhered  to  this  rule,  and  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  present  Ministers  meant  to 
adopt  the  same  course.  He  made  the  in- 
quiry because  he  saw  that  a  new  Captain 
of  Sandown  Castle  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed ;  the  salary  was  only  40/.  a-year, 
but  he  objected  to  it  upon  principle. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be- 
lieved that  some  sinecures  had  fallen  in 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters, and  he  could  answer  that  the  same 
course  would  be  pursued  by  them  as  by 
their  predecessors.  In  appointing  a  naval 
officer  to  be  Captain  of  Sandown  Castle, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  fulfilled  the 
intentions  of  the  late  Board  of  Treasury, 
that  the  post  should  not  be  occupied  by 
a  military  officer  5  and  while  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  continuedi 
the  Captain  of  Sandown  Castle  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.  The  salary  of  40/. 
was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Hume  repeated,  that  he  objected  to 
the  principle,  not  to  the  amount. 

Orange  Lodges — Ireland.]  Mr, 
Finn  rose  to  put  the  question  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department)  which 
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he  had  been  desirous  of  asking  on  the  pre* 
ceding  evening.  In  order  that  the  nature 
of  his  question  might  be  clearly  understood, 
he  would  state  to  the  House  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  put  it.  In  the  ^' Court 
Circular"  of  the  26th  February,  1 835,  the 
following  statement  appeared  : — Viscount 
Cole  presented  182  addresses  from  the 
Orangemen  of  Fermanagh,  two  from 
Mavo>  and  one  from  Manor  Hamilton, 
declaring  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to- 
wards his  Majesty,  and  thanking  him  for 
the  late  exercise  of  his  prerogative." — 
•*  Mr.  Leicester,  M.P.,  from  the  Orange- 
men of  the  county  of  Cork." — *•  Earl  of 
Roden,  four  addresses  from  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Water- 
ford,  belonging  to  the  Orange  Institution, 
thanking  him  for  dismissing  his  Ministers.^ 
The  question  he  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  this :  had  those  ad- 
dresses been  thus  presented  to  his  Majesty 
from  these  bodies  styling  themselves 
Orangemen;  and  had  his  Majesty  and 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  consented  to  re- 
ceive tnose  Addresses  ?  The  latter  ques- 
tion waS|  of  course,  involved  in  the 
former. 

Mr.  Secretary  Gaulburn  really  could  not 
speak  to  the  facts,  upon  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  grounded  his  question. 
He  had  always  understood  that  when  per- 
sons waited  on'  his  Majesty,  at  the  usual 
levee  days,  with  addresses,  the  course  was 
to  put  the  addresses  into  the  hands  of  his 
Majesty,  and  then  to  withdraw.  Cer- 
tainly, he  could  not  inform  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whether  the  addresses,  to  which  he 
alluded,  were  accepted  in  any  other  than 
the  usual  manner^ 

Mr.  Ronayne  begged  ta  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  himself  had 
not,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  received 
officially  addresses  from  professed  Orange 
Lodges  in  Ireland,  to  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  and  to  which  he  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
had  returned  an  answer,  that  the  same  had 
been  most  graciously  received  by  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

Mr.  Secretary  Goulburn  replied,  that 
since  he  had  been  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  he  had  followed 
the  rule  respecting  the  presentation  of  ad- 
dresses, which  he  found  adopted  by  his 
predecessors.  That  rule  was,  that  when 
persons  forwarded  to  him  addresses  to  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  he  presented 
them  accordingly,  provided  there  was  no- 
thing unbecoming  in  the  language  in  which 


they  were  couched,  or  objectionable  in  their 
general  character.  Certain  addresses  had, 
he  admitted,  been  lately  presented  by  him 
to  his  Majesty,  in  which  the  persons  sign- 
ing them,  described  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  Orange  Societies,  and  others  had 
been  presented  by  certain  persons  describ- 
ing themselves,  as  members  of  Trades' 
Unions.  In  such  cases,  no  other  answer 
was  given  from  the  Throne,  than  that  the 
Address  of  A.B.,  &c.  had  been  received. 
No  notice  was  taken  in  the  answer,  of  the 
designation  which  the  persons  might  have 
given  themselves  in  the  address. 

Mr.  Ewart  begged  to  ask  whether  those 
Trade  Unions  were  legal  or  illegal  unions? 
He  apprehended  if  the  Dorchester  labour- 
ers, who  were  convicted  last  year  of  being 
members  of  an  illegal  Union,  had,  as  such 
members,  sent  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Ministers 
to  advise  the  Crown  to  refuse  the  accept- 
ance of  that  address.  It  was  therefore 
materia],  on  this  question,  to  know  whe- 
ther the  cases  were  parallel  ? 

Mr.  John  Stanley  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  whether  it  was  the 
practice  for  the  Crown  to  return  an  answer 
to. an  address,  in  terms  expressive  of  the 
gracious  manner  in  which  it  had  been  re- 
ceived ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Ooulbum  said  that  from 
all  the  inquiries  he  had  made,  he  believed 
that  the  course  which  had  been  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  addresses  in  question, 
was  the  same  as  was  pursued  in  all  other 
cases ;  but  what  were  the  express  terms  of 
the  answer  on  this  occasion,  he  could  not 
tell.  The  reason  why  an  address  was  not 
objected  to,  on  account  of  the  designation 
of  the  parties,  provided  there  was  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  matter  and  manner  of 
the  address  itself,  was,  that  otherwise  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  under  the  ne. 
cessity  of  investigating  every  case  where 
the  persons  signing  the  address  gave  them- 
selves a  particular  description,  before  he 
could  present  that  address  to  the  King. 
He  certainly  considered,  that  in  what  he 
had  done,  he  had  acted  according  to  the 
usual  mode. 

Lord  Morpeth  reminded  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  in  1831,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington refused  to  receive  an  address,  be- 
cause the  parties  to  it  described  themselves 
to  be  members  of  a  political  union. 

An  Hon.  Member  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  whether  he,  as  Mi- 
nister of  the  CrowDy  considered  an  Orange 
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Lodge  to  be  legal  or  illegal ;  and  whether 
he  thought  it  right  to  offer  an  address 
from  an  illegal  society  to  his  Majesty  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Ooulbum^  after  a  pause, 
said  he  thought  what  he  had  already 
stated,  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  house 
that  the  answer  given  to  these  addresses 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  implied 
no  recognition  of  the  legality  of  the  socie- 
ties to  which  the  individuals  belonged. 
The  addresses  were  acknowledged,  not  as 
addresses  coming  from  societies,  but  as 
coming  from  individuals. 

Mr.  John  Stanlep :  Perhaps  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x~ 
chequer,  could  tell  him  whether,  when 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  Throne 
supposed  to  originate  from  unrecognised 
societies,  it  had  ever  been  the  practice  to 
add,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  such  peti- 
tions, the  words  ''  graciously  received  P" 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
not  exactly  answer  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  apprehended  that 
a  great  deal  must  depend  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  petition.  [''  No,  no  !"J  A 
great  deal  must  depend  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  petition.  ["  No,  no  I*']  Lan- 
guage might  be  used  in  a  petition  to 
the  Throne,  coming  from  a  body,  calling 
itself  a  political  union,  or  a  trades'  union, 
of  such  a  nature  as  might  alone  justify  a 
Minister  in  refusing  to  present  it ;  but  he 
apprehended  that  a  petition  coming  from 
a  trades*  union  would  not  on  that  account 
alone  be  refused  by  the  Minister.  He  had 
himself  heard  discussions  in  Parliament, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  having  denounced  political  unions, 
whether  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8  would  be 
justified  in  receiving  petitions  coming  from 
such  unions,  and  the  sense  of  the  House 
was,  that  they  ought  to  be  received.  [''  No, 
nor]  Did  the  House  uniformly  reject  peti- 
tions, because  they  professed  to  come  from 
political  unions,  or  from  persons  calling 
themselves  members  of  a  political  union  ? 
With  respect  to  the  addresses  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  be  a  most  painful  duty  to  be  im- 
posed, either  on  his  Majesty  or  his  Minis- 
ters, to  refuse  receiving  those  addresses, 
on  account  of  the  presumed  illegality  of 
certain  acts  performed  by  the  persons  who 
signed  them.  The  rule  ought  to  be  to 
widen,  rather  than  contract,  the  avenue, 
by  which  the  people  might  approach  the 
Throne.  He  was  certain  that  that  was 
the  principle  upon  which  the  House  would 
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act.  On  the  part  of  the  Crown  he  woMd 
say, ''  You  must  apply  your  principle  uni- 
formly." If  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  inquire  too  narrowly  into  the  character 
of  the  parties  who  petitioned  it,  nor^under- 
take  to  presume  the  illegality  of  bodies 
signing  petitions,  it  was  but  natural  that 
his  Majesty  should  receive  petitions  from 
his  subjects,  without  a  very  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  particular  societies  from 
which  they  came.  Then,  with  respect  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  answers  of  the 
Crown  to  parties  addressing  it^  they  were 
but  mere  matters  of  form.  Indeed,  no 
actual  answer  was  given,  for  the  words 
amounted  only  to  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  addresses  had  been  received.  He  did 
not  exactly  recollect  what  the  rule  was, 
but  the  usual  terms,  he  believed,  were 
that  the  petitions  or  the  addresses  (as  the 
case  happened  to  be)  had  been  graciously 
received.  At  all  events,  he  was  sure  that 
it  was  a  good  rule  to  pursue,  unless  they 
were  always  to  assume  that  the  petitioners 
or  addressers  were  members  of  an  illegal 
bodv. 

Mr.  John  Stanley :  The  effect  of  such 
an  answer  was  this — that  it  was  considered 
as  a  recognition,  by  the  Crown,  of  the 
legality  of  the  society  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
this  was  the  fact. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hoped 
not.  It  was  but  the  recognition  of  the  act 
of  an  individual,  or  of  individuals.  It  was, 
in  short,  holding  this  language  to  the 
party — "  I  will  not  debar  you  of  your 
right  to  approach  me  as  an  individual, 
because  it  happens  that  you  belong  to  a 
society  I  disapprove.''  That  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  saying,  that  the  soci- 
ety was  a  legal  body. 

Mr.  Sheil  asked  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  would  have  any  objection  to 
lay  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  an- 
swer, given  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
the  Political  Union  when  it  addressed  the 
Throne,  and  also  copies  of  those  answers 
which  he  has  himself  given  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Orange  Societies?  The 
House  would  then  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, was  founded  upon  the  title  of  the 
address,  or  upon  the  matter  contained  in 
it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  net 
one  objection  by  stating  that  the  rejection 
of  a  petition  might  be  founded  on  the 
matter,  and  not  the  title  of  it.    But  the 
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objection  of  the  Doke  of  Wdliogton  w«l 
not  to  the  matter  of  the  petition,  but  to  the 
body  from  whom  it  came,  it  being  a  body 
not  recognised  by  law.  Certainly,  it  had 
ever  been  held,  that  secret  societies  were 
not  legal,  and  he  might  appeal  to  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  to  say  whether  Orange  Socie- 
ties were  secret  or  not. 

Mr.  Secretary  Gaulbum  had  no  objec- 
tion to  lay  any  one  or  all  of  the  addresses 
on  the  Table,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman wished. 

Mr.  iS%et7:  And  the  answers? 

Mr.  Secretary  Gmtlbum:  And  the  an- 
swers returned  by  me. 

Mr.  SheU :  And,  also,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  t 

Mr.  Secretary  GonUmm  did  not  know 
whether  he  could  undertake  to  produce 
the  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob« 
served,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake 
as  to  the  time  when  the  answer  was  said 
to  have  been  given  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  Duke  left  office  in  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  and  during  the  Administration 
of  his  noUe  friend,  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Department,  so  that  he  did  not 
conceive  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
conld  have  returned  any  answer  at  all. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  it  appeared  to  him  un- 
necessary to  raise  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  receiving  petitions  from  certain 
societies  in  connexion  with  addresses  to 
the  Crown ;  for  he  recollected  that  that 
question  had  been  repeatedly  raised  and 
discussed  in  the  House  on  previous  occa- 
sions. Petitions  had  been  presented  to 
the  House  from  individuals  describing 
themselves  to  belong  to  Orange  lodges  or 
political  unions,  and  their  reception  having 
been  objected  to,  it  bad  been  distinctly 
laid  down  by  the  Chair  that  a  petition 
professing  to  come  from  a  society  in  a 
corporate  capacity — from  a  political  union, 
for  instance — could  not  be  received.  But 
when  a  petition  was  presented  from  indi- 
viduals stating  themselves  to  be  members 
of  any  particular  society,  the  House  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  natore  of  the  society,  but  had  re- 
ceived the  petition  as  coming  firom  the  in- 
dividuals by  whom  it  wassigned.  He  wasin 
no  way  connected  with  Orange  or  any 
other  societies,  but  be  most  say, 
in  justice  to  those  Orange  societies, 
that  it  had  never  been  decided  that 
Hey  were  illegal.     Their  illegality  bad 


been  asserted  by  certain  indtviduak,  bat 
there  was  no  pretence  for  taying  that 
it  had  been  established  by  law.  He  was 
surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen  were  so  im« 
patient  to  raise  this  Question.  He  had 
no  doubt,  that  many  opportunities  would 
be  afforded  them  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion, to  discuss  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  0*ConKe//admitt^  that  no  judicial 
decision  had  been  pronounced  u  to  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  Orange  lodges. 
But  for  what  reason?  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  lodges.  But  he  believed 
it  would  not  be  denied  that  more  than  one 
judge  had  expressed  an  opinion  of  their 
illegality  ;  and  he  knew  that  more  than 
one  witness  had  protected  himself  from 
disclosing  the  nature  of  Orange  lodges, 
from  revealing  the  oaths  of  secresy  which 
the  members  of  those  lodges  swore,  and 
the  signs  by  which  they  recognised  each 
other,  by  the  plea  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  give  answers  which  would  criminate 
himself,  and  the  court  in  such  a  case  had 
ruled  that  the  witaess  was  not  bound  to 
answer  the  qaestions  put  to  him.  He 
knew,  that  among  the  upper  classes  of 
Orangemen  the  oath  was  not  taken.  [Mr. 
Lefiroy.  Nor  among  any  class.]  On  the 
contrary,  he  could  prove  that  the  lower 
orders  of  Orangemen  still  continued  to 
take  the  oath.  The  Statute  Law  of  Ire. 
land  declared  any  society  illegal  which 
had  any  seciet  oaths,  tests,  or  declsrations. 
Now,  no  one  he  thought  would  assert  that 
a  man  could  enter  an  Orange  lodge  with* 
out  giving  a  test  by  which  he  might  be 
known.  It  would  be  recollected  that  Al- 
derman King  refused  at  the  bar  of  that 
House  to  d  isclose  whs t  that  test  was,  because 
he  was  bound|to  secrecy  by  an  oath.  There* 
fore,  the  existence  of  secret  teste  was  es- 
tablished beyond  all  donbt.  He  recollected 
that  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1825,  a  whole  chapter  of 
scripture  was  read  as  forming  the  oath  of 
the  Orangemen.  But  the  correctoess  of 
that  representation  was  denied  by  Mr. 
Brownlow,  himself  an  Orangeman,  who 
admitted  that  a  portion  of  the  chapter  was 
read  at  the  Orange  dobs,  but  denied  that 
the  following  wo^s,  which  formed  part  of 
the  chapter,  were  read  ^'^  Thy  foot  shall 
be  wet  with  the  blood  of  thy  enemy  :  the 
tongue  of  thy  dog  shall  be  red  with  the 
same.^  These  words  were  in  the  same 
chapter,  if  not  in  the  same  verse,  with 
those  which  it  was  admitted  were  read  in 
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the  Orange  Associations ;  and  tbey  could 
not  fail  to  furnish  a  very  happy  stimulant 
to  Christian  charity  to  those  gentlemen 
who  administered  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land, at  a  time  when  Orangeism  was  so  much 
encouraged  as  it  was  at  present — when 
the  last  appointment  of  chairman  to 
quarter  sessions  was  that  of  a  young  gen- 
tlemauy  a  nephew  of  Lord  Famham,  and 
when  the  Lord- Lieutenancy  of  the  county  of 
Mcalh  was  given  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Plunkett, 
a  candidate  at  the  last  election,  and  whose 
nominator  was  a  declared  Orangeman.  It 
was  high  time,  then,  that  the  country 
should  know  precisely  what  Orangeism 
was.  There  was  no. doubt  of  this,  that 
Roman  Catholics  could  not  be  Orange- 
men, and  he  would  put  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment whether  it  was  right  to  give  protec- 
tion or  countenance  to  societies  from  which 
all  Catholics,  without  exception — from 
which  such  men  as  Lords  Fingall  and 
Killeen  (who  certainly  could  not  be  charged 
with  being  agitators)  were  excluded,  merely 
on  account  of  their  religion.  Such  societies 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  encouraged ;  at 
all  events,  when  addresses  to  his  Majesty 
came  from  them,  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  a  right  to  know  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  secret  oaths  and  tests,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  form  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  their  legality. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought  the  main  question  after  all  was 
this — did  the  Crown  mean  by  returning 
the  answer  to  the  addresses  presented  by 
the  Orange  Societies,  to  give  any  sanction 
to  those  societies,  or  to  declare  an  opinion 
that  exclusive  confederacies,  whether  legal 
or  illegal,  bound  together  by  secret  oaths 
and  declarations,  were  societies  that  ought 
to  exist;  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  by  a  compliance  with  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  or  by  the  inadvertent  use  of  an 
expression,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  Ministers  to  encourage  any 
exclusive  confederacy,  or  to  imply  an 
opinion  that  such  a  confederacy  was  lawful. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  did  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  legality  or  ille- 
gality of  Orange  lodges,  but  he  rose  to 
notice  the  charge  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  against  the 
Irish  Government,  of  being  influenced,  in 
making  appointments,  by  a  desire  to  en- 
courage Orangeism.  Now,  he  would  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  whether  he 
meant  to  assert  that  the  appointment  of 
Sir  E.  Sugden  to  the  Chancellorship  had 


been  induced  by  such  a  feeling  ?  In  the 
next  place,  he  would  inquire  who  was  the 
present  Attorney-General  in  Ireland? 
[Ironical  cheers  from  the  Opposition.]  He 
did  not  think  that  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
would  join  in  cheers,  and  hon.  Members 
on  the  other  side  ought  to  recollect  that 
that  learned  gentleman  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  late  Whig  Government. — 
Dia  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  quarrel  with  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pennefather,  as  Solicitor- 
General  ?  Was  not  that  learned  gentle- 
man highly  eminent  in  his  profession? 
With  respect  to  tlie  appointment  of  as- 
sistant-barristers, he  could  only  say  that 
he  had,  on  the  part  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  requested  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  whenever  any  vacancy  oc- 
curred, to  make  out  a  list  of  the  applicants, 
placing  their  names  according  to  their 
legal  merit.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  individual 
to  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  referred,  had  his  name  placed  very 
high  on  that  list  (he  would  not  say  whether 
first  or  second),  and  neither  he  nor  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  was  aware,  that  that  in- 
dividual was  connected  with  Orange  so- 
cieties. He  believed  that  he  was  not  so 
connected,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  no 
relation  of  Lord  Farnham.  With  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Plun- 
kett to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  the  county 
of  Meath,  he  could  assure  the  House  that 
the  first  person  from  whom  he  had  heard 
of  that  appointment  was  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin.  He  was 
prepared  to  defend  every  appointment 
made  by  the  present  Government,  and  he 
could  declare  that  it  was  the  serious  in- 
tention of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  make  all  appointments,  and  legal  ones 
especially,  with  the  utmost  impartiality, 
and  with  reference  only  to  the  merits  of 
the  individuals,  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Connell  admitted,  that  for  bia 
statement  respecting  the  hon.  Mr.  Plun- 
kett he  had  no  authority  but  the  news- 
papers. As  for  Mr.  Robinson,  the  other 
individual  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  he 
bad  certainly  imagined  that  he  was  the 
nephew  of  Lord  Farnham.  He  was,  how- 
ever, agent  to  Lady  Farnham. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy  said,  that  he  did 
not  at  present  intend  to  discuss  whether 
or  not  the  Orange  society  was  a  legal  one. 
He  earnestly  hoped  that  this,  which  was 
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the  true  Qaestion  at  issue,  ^ould  soon  be 
brought  fairly  before  the  House,  as  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  appear  thatit  was  as  legal 
as  it  was  a  loyal  society.  The  very  fact  that 
Orange  processions  were  put  an  end  to  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  whilst  the  Act  re- 
cognised the  society  itself,  was  a  strong 
indication  that  it  was  not  considered  an 
illegal  one.  But  his  purpose  in  rising  was, 
to  give  the  most  direct  and  unqualified 
contradiction  to  the  assertions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  in  all  of 
which,  as  respected  the  Orangemen,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  mislead  the  House,  as 
much  with  regard  to  the  legal  appoint- 
ments in  Ireland  and  the  connexion  which 
had  existed  between  Lord  Famham  and 
Mr.  Robinson.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  argued  that  the  addresses  ought 
not  to  have  been  received  as  coming  from 
"  an  illegal  society  associated  by  oaths." 
That  they  were  so  associated  he  denied. 
He  admitted,  that  originally  Members  did 
take  an  oath,  but  the  moment  this  prac- 
tice was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  law, 
the  Orangemen,  true  to  their  principles, 
and  steady  in  their  respect  for  the  laws, 
abandoned  their  bond  of  union,  and  no- 
thing was  now  requisite  for  being  eligible 
than  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  Chris- 
tian and  a  loyal  subject.  This  test,  in- 
deed, might  exclude  some  persons  who 
complained  that  they  could  not  become 
Members,  and  they  might  so  continue  to 
complain  till  the  improvement  of  their  prin- 
ciples entitled  them  to  such  an  honour; 
he  would  only  further  add,  that  he  trusted 
English  Members  would  not  be  misled  by 
the  false  accusations,  and  calumnious  at- 
tacks that  were  frequently  made  upon  the 
Orange  body,  by  certain  Members  of  that 
House,  though  they  were  not  always  con- 
tradicted at  the  moment  by  himself  or  his 
hon.  Friends;  as  this  arose,  not  from 
acquiescing  in  them,  but  from  preferring 
to  treat  them  with  contempt,  rather  than 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, which  might  be  much  more  pro- 
fitably employed  than  in  refuting  un- 
founaed  charges. 

Mr.  Serjeant  O'Lcmghlen  was  surprised 
to  hear  Orange  societies  lauded  in  that 
House,  even  by  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side.  In  addition  to  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin, he  would  mention  an  occurrence  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land since  the  formation  of  the  present 
Administration,  which  he  thought  would 
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satisfy  the  House  of  the  accuracy  of  ihe 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  of  the  countenance  given  by  the 
Government  to  Orange  clubs.  In  De- 
cember last  a  meeting  took  place  in  Dub- 
lin of  the  Orangemen  of  the  county  and 
city.  At  that  meeting  the  Lord  Mayor 
presided,  and  one  of  the  most  violent 
speeches  was  delivered  by  Mr.  M'Cleary, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  harangue,  read 
some  verses,  probably  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, every  stanza  of  which  concluded  in 
the  following  manner — 

**  Our  hope  is  the  Lord  on  high  ; 
Then  put  your  trust  in  God,  my  boys,  and  keep 
your  powder  dry.*' 

And  every  time  these  words  were  repeated, 
the  meeting  were  described  as  raising  a 
shout  by  way  of  chorus.  Within  one 
short  month  after  this  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion, the  lord  Mayor,  who  so  presided, 
was  honoured  by  the  company  of  the  Re- 
presentative  of  Majesty  in  Ireland,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  attended  by  all  the  offi- 
cials of  his  Government.  Now,  if  the 
Government  did  not  mean  to  patronize 
the  Orange  faction  in  Ireland,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  his  Secretary  would  not 
have  attended  that  dinner.  He  put  it  to 
the  sense  of  the  House  whether  any  insti- 
tution at  which  such  sentiments  as  those 
he  had  alluded  to  were  uttered,  could  be 
tolerated  as  not  being  essentially  injurious 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  whether,  instead  of  being  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Government,  it  ought  not 
to  be  immediately  put  down. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge^  after  having  been 
so  personally  alluded  to,  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  one  observation  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He  assured 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  that  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  had  something  else  to  do  than 
merely  read  the  songs  that  any  person 
might  sing  at  public  meetings.  Until  this 
moment  he  never  heard  of  any  such  song 
having  been  sung;  and  he  appealed  to 
the  House,  whether,  because  on  the  9th 
of  December,  before  either  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  or  himself  was  appointed,  a 
person  chose  to  sing  a  song  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  which  they  might  disapprove 
of,  both  he  and  the  Lord- Lieutenant  were 
to  be  precluded  from  paying  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  city  of  Dublin.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  have  an  eitraordinary 
idea  of  the  law,  in   accusing  them  of 
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counteaancing  a  party  faction,  because,  in 
the  observance  of  that  courtesy  which  had 
always  been  shown  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
they  had  attended  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion- 
house.  He  repeated,  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  song ;  but  if  he  had,  he 
should  not  consider  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
was  never  to  be  visited  by  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, because  a  person  had  been  impru- 
dent enough  to  sing  such  a  song  before  him. 

Mr.  Serjeant  O^Loughlen  begged  to  set 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  right.  The 
lines  he  had  quoted,  were  not  only  part 
of  a  song — they  expressed  a  sentiment, 
and  were  attached  to  every  verse.  It  was 
the  sentiment  which  he  considered  most 
objectionable  and  indecent.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  fact  before ;  but  he  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  it. 

Mr.  Ronayne :  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
had  challenged  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Government.  He  would  ask  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  look  about  him, 
and  glance  at  two  of  the  Privy  Councillors 
he  had  made.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  two  individuals  were  themselves 
members  of  Orange  Societies ;  but  they 
were  the  recognised  friends  and  supporters 
of  that  system  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  could  not  help  knowing,that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Sligo,  was 
an  attached  friend  of  the  Orangemen,  and 
he  had  been  promoted  by  the  present 
Government.  He  must  also  be  aware  that 
an  office  of  high  importance  had  been 
offered  to  Lord  Roden,  (the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Orangemen,)  which  he  did  not 
think  fit — perhaps  from  delicacy,  to  accept. 
The  very  appointment  of  such  persons  in 
Ireland,  was  quite  calculated  to  mspire  the 
people  of  that  country,  with  the  notion 
that  they  were  again  to  be  handed  over  to 
Orangemen,  and  to  be  again  oppressed  by 
them,  as  they  had  been  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Longford,  (Mr.  A.  Lefroy) 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Orangemen  had 
been  hardly  dealt  with,  and  declared  that 
they  could  not  be  deemed  a  faction.  He 
would  ask  him  this  question,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  initiated  in  their  secrets  : — 
Was  It  allowable  to  make  any  man  an 
Orangeman  who  happened  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  or  to  make  the  son  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  an  Orangeman ;  or  could  a  man 
who  married  a  Roman  Catholic  become 
an  Orangeman?  ["F^s/"]  Well,  be 
that  as  it  might,  notwithstanding  the  in- 


dignation of  thehoD.  Gentleman,  ha  would 
tell  him  that  the  people  of  Ireland  re- 
garded the  Orange  faction  as  a  class  that 
professed  a  monopoly  of  loyalty,  and  that 
so  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  trample 
on  the  Catholics  with  impunity,  they  would 
be  the  obsequious  servants  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  that  when  the  King  sent  an  individual 
to  Ireland,  to  administer  justice  in  that 
country  with  impartiality,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  assail  him  with  bludgeons,  brick- 
bats, and  bottles.  The  Orange  faction  in 
Ireland  had  been-^not  inaptly— described 
as 

"  A  race  of  rpptUeg,  raised  in  troubled  tiraea ; 
Nursed  ia  blood,  and  cbprisbed  in  their  crimes.** 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Evcheguer 
thought  himself  justified  in  suggesting, 
that  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  had  been  brought  before  the  House,  the 
conversation  had  been  sufficiently  pro- 
longed. Could  he  have  given  a  better  pledge 
of  his  entertaining  an  earnest  wish  and  de< 
sire  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  should 
beconducted  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
than  selecting  for  the  offices  of  Lord*Lieu- 
tenantand  Chief  Secretary,  two  such  indi- 
viduals as  his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of 
Haddington)  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  near 
him  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  ? — two  indivi- 
duals, not  more  distinguished  for  their 
ability  and  judgment,  than  for  the  consis-* 
tency  which  they  had  eminently  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  political 
lives,  in  their  constant  and  persevering 
advocacy  of  every  claim  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Hume  considered  it  to  be  a  notori* 
ous  fact,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  laid  before  his  Majesty, 
addresses  from  bodies,  which,  even  if  they 
were  not,  strictly  speaking,  illegal,  were 
so  considered  by  the  public  at  large, 
and  whose  objects  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  used  to  be  a  general  custom  to 
publish  in  The  Gazette^  a  list  of  all  the 
addresses  presented  to  his  Majesty.  That 
practice  had  been  discontinued*- he  sup- 
posed, because  the  addresses  for  the 
removal  of  the  present  Ministers  were  in 
the  proportion  of  about  four  to  one,  com- 
pared with  those  in  their  support.  He 
had  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  business, 
during  the  period  of  his  holding  tlie  Seals 
of  several  offices,  and  he  then  inquired 
why  the  practice  had  been  discontiQued. 
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The  Dake  said  that  it  had  hetn  eongidered 
proper  to  desist  from  publishing  the  ad- 
dresses generally,  and  that  the  fairest 
course  appeared  to  be  to  print  none,  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Now,  this 
might  be  all  very  well ;  but  the  question 
was,  whether,  if  they  had  all  been  pub- 
lished, Ministers  would  not  have  suffered 
from  a  comparison  between  those  in  their 
favour  and  those  against  them  7  besides, 
he  wished  to  know,  why  the  established 
rule  had  been  departed  from  at  all.  If 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  were 
correct,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  might  be  as  much  the 
abettor  of  treason  as  the  most  popular 
Radical  out  of  the  House.  He  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  view  taken  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
was  correct;  that  these  were  illegal  so- 
cieties, and  that  the  Home  Secretary,  in 
presenting  addresses  from  them,  and 
returning  answers  thereto,  was  the  abettor 
of  what  was  illegal  and  improper.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  them  that  no 
harm  was  intended.  Was  this  any  defence 
for  the  reception  of  such  addresses,  and 
returning  gracious  answers,  calculated  to 
encourage  the  idea  that  they  had  been 
favourably  received  ?  The  pomt  at  issue, 
was,  whether  a  public  officer  had  been 
the  abettor  of  an  illegal  society.  This 
was  quite  enough,  without  going  to  Dublin 
in  search  of  fresh  topics  of  discussion. 
He  did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  charge,  which  was  one  of  a  very 
serious  nature. 

Lord  Howick  entirely  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  defer  the  discussion  of  the  question 
until  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
should,  in  performance  of  his  promise, 
have  laid  the  King*s  answer  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  His  purpose  in  rising 
simply  was  to  express  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  had  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
disavow,  in  the  manner  he  hud  done,  all 
desire  to  countenance  or  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  those  unhappy  party 
divisions  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
Ireland.  He  confessed  that  many  of  the 
appointments  which  had  been  made  by 
the  present  Government,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  been  adverted  to  on  that  side 
of  the  bouse^particularly  that  mentioned 


by  the  learned  Serjeant  (LoughlenV*did 
create  in  his  mind  an  exceedingly  unplea- 
sant impression.  Anxious  as  he  had  been 
—-anxious  as  he  always  should  be-^that 
agitation,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
proceed,  should  be  resisted,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  put  down ;  he  confessed  he  was 
extremely  sorry  to  witness  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Government,  which,  by  throw- 
ing some  degree  of  suspicion  on  their  im* 
partiality  and  fairness,  might  tend  to 
impede  their  efforts  to  restrain  the  agita- 
tion pursued  by  some  gentlemen  in  that 
House,  whose  course  they  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  reprobating.  He  repeated,  that 
he  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  so  strongly  disclaim  intentions 
which  some  acts  of  his  Government  cer- 
tainly had  seemed  to  imply.  He  hoped 
that  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place 
that  evening,  irregular  as  perhaps  it  might 
be  in  some  degree,  would  not  be  without 
very  great  and  important  advantages,  in 
marking,  as  distinctly  as  he  thought  it 
had  done,  the  sense  of  that  House,  that 
these  Orange  associations,  which  were  the 
means  of  perpetuating  party  divisions  ia 
Ireland,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  concurred  with  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  in 
wishing  that  all  party  differences  in  Ireland 
were  at  an  end.  He  wished  to  appeal 
particularly  to  English  Members,  when  he 
requested  the  House  not  to  be  led  away 
by  the  exaggerated  statements  they  had 
heard.  He  was  not,  nor  ever  had  been,  an 
Orangeman.  He  was  not  a  party  man. 
[''  Ohi"]  He  repeated  it,  he  had  never  been 
connected  with  any  party  in  his  life;  but  he 
would  say  that  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland 
had  been  most  falsely  maligned  in  that 
House.  An  hon.  Member  opposite  had 
spoken  of  them  as  reptiles :  he  should 
have  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
too  great  a  respect  for  his  patron  saint  to 
suppose  that  there  existed  such  a  thing 
as  a  reptile  in  all  Ireland.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  0*Con- 
nell)  had  said  that  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland  were  not  Christians ;  and  yet,  on 
some  occasions,  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  praised  and  commended 
them  most  highly,  when  he  thought  he 
could  gain  them  over  to  his  own  purposes, 
and  induce  them  to  join  in  the  outcry  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  When  he  and 
his  party  found,  however,  that  they  could 
not  attain  their  end,  then  he  turned 
round,  and  flung  upon  them  every  specie* 
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of  calumny  and  foul  abuse  his  fertile  ima- 
gination could  dole  out.  These  attacks 
were  reiterated  in  that  House,  before 
English  gentlemen  perfectly  unacquainted 
171111  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  and 
enormities  were  heaped  on  the  heads  of 
the  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  utterly  un- 
founded and  untrue.  These  bodies  were, 
in  his  opinion,  kept  up  mainly  by  the 
agitation  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself,  to  obtain  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
He  believed  in  his  heart,  that  a  greater 
number  of  Orangemen  were  associated 
together  now,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
venting its  severance  from  this  portion  of 
the  empire.  He  believed  that  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  and  his  party, 
were  to  cease  that  baneful  agitation  which 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North- 
umberland, had  condemned,  Orangemen 
would  drop  away  of  themselves.  He 
believed  their  only  object  was  self-defence, 
and  self-preservation.  [^*  a  laugh T]  Hon. 
Members  might  laugh,  but  it  did  not  dis- 
prove what  he  had  said.  An  hon.  Member 
had  stated, that  the  addresses  in  question 
were  treasonable,  or  that  they  emanated 
from  a  treasonable  body.  Why,  what 
was  their  purport?  They  thanked  his 
Majesty  for  having  dismissed  from  the 
councils  of  his  Cabinet  the  members  of 
one  Administration,  and  adopting  another. 
If  these  addresses  had  prayed  his  Majesty 
to  reinstate  his  former  Cabinet,  or  to  form 
one  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  and  his  party,  they  would  have 
heard,  he  suspected,  very  little  of  their 
containing  anything  of  a  treasonable 
nature.  It  was  not  true  that  these  Orange 
bodies  were  treasonable  societies ;  it  was 
not  true  that  any  oaths  were  taken  by  their 
members ;  he  placed  explicit  reliance  on 
the  declaration  made  by  his  hon.  Friend 
in  this  respect.  He  regretted  to  have 
trespassed  at  all  upon  the  time  of  the 
House,  but  as  a  man  wholly  unconnected 
with  party,  and  anxious  only  for  his 
country's  good,  he  could  not  sit  still,  and 
hear  a  body  of  loyal  men,  who  had  been 
the  salvation  of  Ireland  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  stigmatized  without  rising  to 
enter  his  protest  against  such  a  tissue  of 
unfounded  and  false  accusations  as  he 
had  heard  that  night. 

Colonel  Conolly  was  much  obliged  to 
the  noble  Lord;  the  Member  for  Northum- 


berland, for  the  very  dispassionate  manner 
in  which  he  had  treated  the  subject.  He 
had  thrown  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters, 
and  calmed  the  irritation  which  it  was 
sought  to  produce  in  that  House.  He 
could  not  patiently  hear  these  calumnies 
uttered  against  a  set  of  men  combined 
only  in  their  own  defence.  Unless  they 
had  combined,  the  events  of  the  last  four 
years  would  have  left  them  neither  pro- 
perty nor  life.  He  said  so  distinctly  ;  he 
said  so  of  his  own  knowledge ;  he  said  so 
as  a  magistrate  and  a  landlord.  He  main- 
tained that  the  Protestant  Orangemen  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  had  been  the  great 
bulwark  which  had  resisted  the  treasonable 
language  and  dangerous  practices  of  the 
agitators  throughout  the  country.  He 
could  not  restrain  his  indignation  when  he 
heard  the  appointment  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  the  Member  for  Sligo, 
cavilled  at,  and  objected  to.  There  was 
not  in  that  House — there  was  not  in  the 
empire —a  more  honourable  or  more  up- 
right man,  or  one  better  calculated  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station,  or  one 
whose  appointment  did  greater  credit  to 
the  Ministry  who  had  selected  him;  no 
one  was  more  highly  estimated  within  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved  than  the  gallant 
Colonel ;  his  manly  bearing,  his  upright 
conduct,  and  his  daring  denial  of  the 
misrepresentations  made  in  that  House, 
had  very  naturally  brought  upon  him  the 
indignation  of  those  who  pursued  a  very 
different  course  from  that  by  which  he 
was  guided.  He  would  speak  to  the 
question  ;  the  question  was,  —  whether 
this  loyal  body  was  illegal ;  he  hoped  be 
should  not  weary  the  Hous^  but  he  would 
not  sit  down  until  he  had  explained,  or 
attempted  to  explain,  the  constitution  of 
that  body,  and  the  claim  they  had  to  the 
support  of  every  loyal  man  and  well-wisher 
to  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  These 
charges  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
here  ;  it  was  a  much  more  manly  and 
open  way  of  proceeding  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  instead  of  recog- 
nising, and  allowing,  he  would  say,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  gross,  indecent,  almost 
treasonable,  course  pursued  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublm  and  his 
party.  Had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man ever  proposed  the  King's  health  at  a 
public  dinner  as  the  first  servant  of  the 
Crown— he  meant  of  the  people  ?  "  Call 
ye  that  loyalty :  endeavouring  to  disparage 
both  the  Crown  and  the  Monairch  in  the 
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eyes  of  his  people?'^  Had  anything  that 
could  be  done  to  lower  and  disparage  the 
Government,  or  assail  all  the  authorities  of 
the  land  in  every  possible  way,  been  lefl 
undone  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man in  the  two  last  Parliaments  ?  There 
was  not  one  of  the  constituted  authorities 
who  had  escaped  his  strong  and  marked 
vituperation.  We  are  accused,"  continued 
Colonel  Conolly,  "  I  say  we,  for  I  will 
proudly  identify  myself  with  the  honour- 
able and  loyal  body  of  Orangemen,  with 
a  monopoly  of  loyalty.  Why,  what  gives 
us  that  monopoly  ?  To  whom  are  we  in- 
debted for  it?  To  those  who  take  up  the 
trade  of  agitation — to  those  who  disparage 
all  the  constituted  authorities — to  those 
who  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Monarch, 
and  outrage  the  laws  by  every  possible 
method  in  their  power — who  delude  the 
ignorant,  and  drive  them  to  actual  vio- 
lence— who  misconstrue  the  law^  and  hold 
out  prospects  of  impunity  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  enough  to  be  misled  by  them 
— who  wean  the  people  of  Ireland  from 
their  legitimate  allegiance,  and  induce  them 
to  form  notions  that  the  Government  of 
England  is  hostile  to  them,  that  they  can 
get  no  justice  from  this  Parliament,  and 
that  they  must  effect  the  separation  of  the 
two  countries,  before  they  can  obtain  it" 
He  would  not  say  before  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  that  such  language  was  wil- 
fully and  designedly  false;  but  he  would 
say,  that  if  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  had  a  mind  to  terminate  the 
existence  of  Orangeism,  let  them  forsake 
their  own  illegal  combinations,  and  leave 
the  country  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Al- 
lusion had  been  made  by  the  learned  Ser- 
geant to  the  dinner  at  the  Mansion-house, 
in  Dublin.  He  (Colonel  Conolly)  had  had 
the  honour  of  being  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  declared  that  an  entertain- 
ment less  savouring  of  party,  he  never 
attended,  anything  more  dignified  or  pro- 
per than  the  declarations  of  the  Lord  Lieut- 
tenant,  and  though  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  present,  he  would  say  of  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  also,  he  never  heard, 
he  never  listened  to,  language  of  a  more 
moderate  kind,  and  no  allusion  was  made 
which  could  bear  the  construction  sought 
to  be  put  upon  it.  He  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  manly  declaration  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  certain  persons  should  meet 
vith  no  tenderness  at  his  hands ;  but  that 
iJbose  .ivho  consulted  their  own  personal 
interest  and  advantage,  in  promoting  agi- 


tation, and  driving  the  pauper  and  deluded 
population  to  acts  of  violence  and  outrage, 
should  be  treated  as  they  deserved.  No. 
wonder  that  language  like  this,  tending  to 
promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society, 
should  meet  with  the  vituperation  of  some 
persons  in  that  House. 

Colonel  Vemer^  as  a  member  of  a  soci- 
ety, which  he  regarded  as  the  saviours  of 
their  country,  wished  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  could  positively  assure  the  House  that 
the  principle  of  that  society  was,  to  main- 
tain the  laws,  to  preserve  the  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  to  protect  property, 
and  life,  and  to  defend  the  King.  Such, 
he  could  positively  declare,  were  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Orangemen  were  em* 
bodied.  He  was  not  surprised  that  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  opposed  to  Orange 
societies  in  Ireland;  but  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  others  joined  in  the  outcry;  it 
was,  however,  only  a  proof  to  him  how 
much  that  body  was  misrepresented  in  that 
House.  If  the  society  were  such  as  it  had 
been  represented  by  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site, why  was  it  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  had  at  one  time 
preached  conciliation  to  that  body.  He 
wished  that  hon.  Members  would  bear 
those  facts  in  mind.  He  could  give  his 
testimony,  along  with  that  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  who  spoke  last,  rs  to  the  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin — that  entertainment  was  intended 
as  a  mark  of  proper  respect  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  upon  his 
arrival  in  that  country.  It  was  stated  that 
objectionable  toasts  were  given  at  that  din- 
ner— he  was  aware  that  some  of  those 
were  objectionable,  in  the  opinion  of  hon. 
Members  opposite;  for  amongst  them  were 
such  toasts  as  "  The  King,"  "  The  Estab- 
lished Church,"  and  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  Colleagues." 

Subject  dropped. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a 

Committee  o?  Supply,]  The  first  vote 
was  for  the  sum  of  28,384,700/.  to  payoff 
and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  its  being  passed 
without  any  explanation.  The  amount  was 
a  large  one,  and  he  considered  himself 
justified  in  requiring  some  information  on 
the  subject. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  explained  that 
the  vote  was,  for  the  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing Exchequer  Bills  issued  for  the  supplies 
of  1834  and  1835.    The  different  periods 
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for  which  they  were  iBSued,  would  shortly 
expire^  and  the  usual  course  was,  before 
they  expired,  lo  enable  the  Qo?ernment 
lo  issue  fresh  ones.  It  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance  with  the  regular  practice  pur- 
sued eyery  year. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to,  as  was  another 
vote  of  621,500/.  for  the  discharge  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills  issued  for  carrying  on  pub- 
lic works. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  resolutions 
were  reported. 

Chester  Criminals'  Ei^ecution.] 
On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Jervist  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  upon  the 
Bill  for  providing  for  the  Execution  of 
Criminals  in  Chester. 

On  the  first  clause  being  read-— 
The  Attorwty-Omgral  rose  to  propose 
an  Amendment.  Whatever  might  be  the 
legal  interpretation  put  upon  the  Act,  it 
was  certainly  not  the  intention  of  those 
who  framed  it,  that  the  duty  of  executing 
criminals  for  offences  committed  within 
the  city  should  devolve  upon  the  Sherifl^ 
of  the  county.  Matters  had,  however, 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Qrand 
Jury  of  the  county  of  the  town  threw  out 
all  bills  for  capital  offences  which  might 
five  their  Sheriff  the  trouble  of  super- 
intending an  execution,  and  the  Qrand 
Jury  of  Uie  county  did  the  same  for  their 
Sheriff.  It  was,  however,  a  great  ques- 
tion whether  this  duty  ought,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  thrown  on  an  officer  like 
Uie  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Chester, 
of  little  or  no  station,  and  of  little  or  no 
responsibility.  Nobody  before  this  Bill 
was  brought  in  ever  dreamt  of  those  func* 
tions  being  committed  to  that  officer ;  yet 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  stated,  that 
doubts  having  arisen  whether  the  Sheriff 
of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Chester  or  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county  should  perform  the 
duty  of  executing  criminals  for  offences 
committed  within  the  city  of  Chester,  the 
Constable  of  thecastle  of  Chester  should  ex- 
ecute that  office.  Hon.  Members  would,  he 
thought,  agree  with  him  that  a  goaler,  a 
mere  subordinate  officer,  receiving  a  small 
■alary,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown,  ought  not  to  have  the  respon>- 
•ibility  of  carrying  the  last  penalty  of^  the 
law  into  execution,  which  required  to  be 
attended  with  every  circumstance  that 
could  impart  to  it  the  character  of  solemn- 
ity. Unless  a  great  impression  were  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  or  the  public  by  the 


execution  of  a  criminal,  the  loss  of  life 
was  hardly  to  be  justified!    He  was  not 
for  extending,  the  punishment  of  deftth— 
be  was  for  abolishing  it  wherever  it  could 
be  done  with  lafety ;  and  he  thought  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  lessen  its  ef^ct  if 
the  infUction  of  it  were  to  be  left  to  a 
subordinate  officer.    There  was  something 
uuseemly,  also,  in  the  gaoler  of  the  crimi- 
nal being  his  executioner*     He  was  aware 
that  in  law,  the  Sheriff  had  the  custody 
of  the  criminars  person  ;  but  It  wak  not 
in  fact  under  his  charge,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  offices,  which  would  be  created 
by  the  Bill,  would  be  most  distressing  to 
the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  person  to  b« 
executed.     He  proposed^  therefore,  that 
instead  of  saying  that  an  act  should  be 
passed  to  remove  doubts  which  had  arisen 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriffii,  the 
act  should  recite,  that  whereas  the  Sheriffs 
of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Chester  were 
by  law  liable  and  were  used  and  accustomed 
to  execute  all  criminals  executed  for  of- 
fences committed  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Chester,  and  whereas  since  the  passing 
of  the  said   act  the  said  Sheriffs  hate 
executed  such  criminals,  the  said  Sheriffs 
shall  in  future  obey  the  order  of  the  judge 
of  assize^  in  the  same  manner  as  they  be- 
fore obeyed   the  order  of  the  Court  of 
Qrand  Session,  with    reference  to  such 
execution  as  aforesaid  ;  and  the  sheriffs  Of 
the  county  shall  in  like  manner  be  bound 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  judge  of  assize  in 
respect  to  the  execution  of  criminals  con- 
victed of  capital  offences  committed  within 
the  county  of  Chester."    He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  judges  of  assize  deprived 
of  the  power  of  ordering^  in  a  very  large 
county,  a  person  to  be  executed  near  the 
place  where  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
to  suffer  was  committed.  His  noble  Friend 
the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  to  this 
day  contended  that  the  Sheriff  of  tlie  city 
was  liable  to  the  duty  which  hie  (the  At- 
torneyOenerars)AmendmentwottId  declare 
belonged  to  him,  and  that  duty  had  always 
been   performed   by  him    till  somebody 
scanned    the  Act  of  Parliament   with  a 
curious  legal  eye,  and  discovered  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  flaw  in  it.    The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  concluded  by  proposing 
his  Amendment. 

Sir  John  CkmpMl  diffeivd  from  hia 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  as  well 
as  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman 
by  whom  the  Bill  was  introduced.     Hia 

opinion  was^  that  it  would  be  better  to 
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abstain  from  legislating  on  the  subject  al- 
together^  and  to  leave  the  question  under 
debate  to  be  settled  by  a  judicial  tribunal. 
The  last  trial  had  eone  off  on  a  technical 
point ;  but,  no  doubt,  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  of  having  the  point  de- 
cided by  a  court  of  law.  He  should, 
therefore,  move  as-  an  Amendment,  that 
the  Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair. 

Lord  Robert  Orosvenor  supported  the 
Amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Edmburgh,  (Sir  John 
Campbell). 

Mr.  Hardy  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General,  that  it  would 
be  most  unadviseable  to  devolve  the  duty 
of  executing  criminals  condemned  at  Ches- 
ter, upon  the  Constable  of  the  Castle.  The 
Crown  might  at  any  time  dispense  with 
an  officer  of  that  description,  and  then  the 
city  would  be  left  in  the  dilemma  of  hav- 
ing nobody  to  execute  the  sentence  pro* 
nounced  upon  the  prisoners  confined  in  its 
gaol.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  practice 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  departed  from  in  the 
case  of  Chester.  Elsewhere  the  duty  of 
executing  criminals  invariably  fell  upon 
the  Sheriffs  for  the  county.  York  castle 
was  generally  considered  to  be  within  the 
county  of  the  city  of  York,  but  for  legal 
purposes  it  was  taken  from  the  county  of 
the  city,  and  placed  within  the  county  of 
York.  Why  should  not  the  same  course 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  Chester. 

The  Solicitor  General  thought  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
tressing delay  which  had  recently  takeh 
place  in  the  execution  of  two  criminals 
who  had  been  condemned  at  Chester.  It 
was  also  necessary  that  the  Judges  who 
preskled  at  the  assizes,  held  at  that  city, 
should  not  again  be  placed  in  the  situation 
of  having  their  orders  disregarded.  Yet 
such  at  present  was  the  feeling  between 
the  Sheriffs  for  the  county,  and  the  Sherifis 
for  the  county  of  the  city,  th%t  in  all 
probability,  should  the  Judges  again  have 
the  melancholy  duty  of  pronouncing  the 
last  sentence  of  the  law  upon  any  unfor- 
tunate criminal  tried  at  Chester,  the  order 
for  the  execution  whether  made  upon  the 
county  Sheriffs  or  the  city  Sheriffs,  would 
be  refused  by  both.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  agreed  with  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Chester,  that  some  declaratory  act  upon 
Um  •vbjeot  was  necessary ;  but,  at  tha  | 


same  time,  he  was  far  from  thinking  that 
the  Constable  of  the  Castle  was  the  pro- 
per  person  upon  whom  to  devolve  the 
duty;  in  his  opinion,  it  should  be  fixed 
either  upon  the  Sheriffs  for  the  county,  or 
the  Sheriffs  for  the  city. 

Mr.  Jervis  said,  that  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friends,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  had  admitted  the  necessity  of 
passing  some  declaratory  act  upon  the 
subject,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
withdraw  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
went  to  fix  the  duly  upon  the  Constable  of 
the  Castle,  and  to  adopt  the  words  pro- 
posed by  the  Attorney  General,  provided 
that  by  so  doing  no  further  objection 
would  be  raised  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  thought  that  that  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory  course,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  two  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen  opposite  (the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  Generals)  nobody  could  doubt  but 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  transfer  the 
duty  of  executing  criminals  to  the  con- 
stable, who  was  a  mere  gaoler,  he  thought 
that  the  duty  ought  to  devolve  upon  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Aglionby  thought  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Legislature,  by  a 
short  declaratory  act  to  take  care  that  such 
a  lamentable  occurrence  as  had  led  to  the 
present    measure     should    not    happen 


again. 


Sir  John  Campbell  would  not  oppose 
what  appeared  to  be  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House,  namely,  that  to  remove  all 
doubt  for  the  future,  a  declaratory  act 
should  be  passed.  He  would,  therefore, 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  and  support 
that  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney- General. 

Mr.  Ewart  expressed  his  determination 
to  support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney-General  with  the  view 
of  assimilating  the  practice  as  to  the  exe- 
cution of  criminals  and  the  general  liabili- 
ties of  the  sheriffs  of  Chester  to  that  of 
other  counties. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ooulburn  supported  the 
views  of  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Attorney- 
General's  Amendment — Ayes  115— Noes 
55 — Majority  60. 

The  other  Clauses  of  the  Bill  were 
agreed  to — the  House  resumed^  and  the 
Report  was  brought  up. 

Impbisoicment  for  Debt.]  Sir  John 
Campbell  rote  pursuant  to  notice,  to  mova 
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for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  **  to  Abolish 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,extept  in  cases  of 
fraud,  and  to  amend  the  law  of  Debtor  and 
Creditor."  As  the  law  at  present  stood  in 
this  country^  power  was  given  to  any  in- 
dividual member  of  the  community,  over 
the  liberty  of  another,  who  might,  without 
the  order  of  a  judge,  or  the  decree  of  any 
court,  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  thrown 
into  gaol,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest, 
the  most  cruel  extortion.  This  was  a 
power  not  belonging  to  the  ancient  com- 
mon law  of  the  country,  but  which  was 
introduced  by  statute  long  after  the  com- 
mon law  had  existed,  and  which  was  not 
found  in  equal  severity  in  France,  or  any 
other  country  on  the  continent.  It  was 
moreover  a  power,  which,  being  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  all  men  indiscriminately,  was 
in  an  especial  degree  liable  to  be  abused. 
He  would  take  the  liberty  of  illustrating 
the  nature  and  severity  of  the  present 
law,  by  stating  to  the  House  a  remarkable 
case  which  had  recently  come  under  his 
notice,  and  which  was  only  a  few  days  ago 
tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  (Denman).  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  of  last  year,  a  foreigner  of 
distinction,  the  Duke  de  Cadaval,  arrived 
in  this  country,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  family;  after  landing  at  Dover  and 
proceeding  to  town,  he  took  lodgings 
there.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  person  named  Collins,  which 
recounted  great  services  done  to  the  Duke, 
and  intimating  that  his  claims  were  con- 
siderable for  these  services.  The  Duke 
shortly  afterwards  received  another  letter 
demanding  payment  of  the  money  alleged 
to  be  due,  and  threatening  proceedings  in 
case  of  non-compliance.  The  Duke  was 
much  alarmed,  but  not  complying  with 
the  request^  Collins  swore  an  affidavit  of 
the  debt,  stating  it  at  10,000/.,  went 
downto  Falmouth,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  sheriff's  officer,  arrested  the  Duke, 
giving,  or  promising  to  give,  the  officer 
50/.  for  making  the  caption.  The  Duke 
being  much  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
gaol  and  separation  from  his  family,  and 
being  a  stranger  in  the  country,  agreed, 
under  the  pressure  of  these  fears,  to  give 
the  plaintiff  500/.  as  present  payment, 
which  sum  he  obtained  from  the  Por- 
tuguese Consul,  and  actually  handed  over 
in  sovereigns  in  a  bag  to  Collins,  to  be 
permitted  to  go  out  of  custody  ;  and  the 
terms  were  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  an 
agreement,  by  which  it  was  stated  that  the 


500/.  was  part  of  a  sum  of  16,200/.  which 
the  plaintiff  claimed,  and  the  action  was  to 
proceed  in  its  usual  course  as  to  the  re- 
mainder. Subsequently  the  Duke,  find- 
ing the  fraud  that  had  been  practised  upon 
him,  brought  an  action  against  Collins, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  recovering  the 
500/.  so  fraudulently  extorted  from  him. 
Was  not  that  a  state  of  the  law  which  de- 
manded the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House,  with  the  view  of  adopting  some 
change  which  should  give  greater  protec* 
tion  to  the  public.  He  could  state  to  the 
House  from  the  returns  which  had  been 
made  of  the  money  spent  in  connexioD 
with  the  present  law  of  arrest,  and  pro- 
ceedings consequent  thereon^  that  there 
was  the  enormous  sum  of  300,000/. 
annually  expended  by  the  respective  par- 
ties debtor  and  creditor.  These  funds, 
which  ought  to  be  distributed  among  credit- 
ors, were  idly  spent  among  sheriffs'  offi- 
cers and  their  followers.  He  would  state 
another  consequence  resulting  from  the 
present  law ;  the  cruel  creditor  who  dis- 
regarded the  feelings  of  his  debtor  had  the 
priority,  and  had  thus  an  advantage  over 
an  indulgent  creditor  who  had  a  reluctance 
to  resort  to  harsh  proceedings.  The  harsh 
creditor  swept  away  the  whole  of  the 
debtor's  property,  and  those  who  exercised 
feelings  of  kindness  and  indulgence  had 
no  remedy  left  them.  The  law,  therefore, 
operated  as  a  bounty  on  harshness  and 
cruelty.  The  remedy  he  proposed  for 
this  was  to  abolish  imprisonment,  but  to 
compel  the  debtor  to  abide  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  unless,  indeed,  it  should 
appear  that  he  was  attempting  an  escape, 
when  he  should  be  compelled  to  give  se- 
curity. This  would  deprive  the  creditor 
of  an  opportunity  of  committing  an  in- 
justice on  his  debtor  without  diminishing 
his  remedy.  When  he  thus  proposed  to 
deprive  the  creditors  of  their  present  remedy 
by  imprisonment,  he  would  on  the  other 
hand  propose  to  give  them  greater  facilities 
against  the  property  of  their  debtor.  By 
the  present  law  there  was  this  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  creditors.  Suppose  a  creditor 
at  Liverpool  wished  to  proceed  against  a 
debtor  who  was  about  to  go  abroad,  he 
must  send  up  an  affidavit  of  the  debt  to 
liOndon,  which  must  again  be  sent  down 
to  the  country,  by  which  lost  time  the 
debtor  may  have  escaped  by  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel.  He  would  propose  as  a  remedy 
for  this,  that  on  an  affidavit  being  made  of 
the  debt  and  circumstaoceti  a  magistrate 
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on  the  spot  should  have  power  to  grant  a 
warrant  against  the  debtor,  whom  the 
creditor  should  keep  in  custody  until  he 
could  give  security.  According  to  the 
present  law,  be  the  debt  ever  so  small,  the 
debtor  could  be  immured  in  gaol,  and 
his  liberty  and  exertions  abridged,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  exert  himself  for  its 
payment.  His  person  might  be  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  a  gaol,  but  such 
imprisonment  did  not  enable  the  cre- 
ditor to  get  at  the  property  of  his 
debtor.  The  miserable  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  our  gaols  were  filled,  the 
debtor  became  acquainted  with  vice  and 
misery,  and  his  mind  was  contaminated 
by  the  prison  associates,  with  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  mingle.  He  would  give 
the  creditor,  therefore,  power  to  reach  the 
property  of  the  debtor,  but  not  to  inflict 
the  evil  he  had  described.  There  was 
another  evil  in  the  present  law  of  arrest — 
it  made  no  distinction  between  the  honest 
and  the  fraudulent  debtor.  The  unfortu- 
nate honest  man  who  could  not  fulfil  his 
engagements,  was  no  better  off  than  the 
man  who  could  but  would  not  pay.  He 
should  therefore  propose  that  unless  there 
was  fraud,  or  the  debtor  refused  to  obey 
the  judgment,  or  absconded,  his  person 
should  not  be  molested  ;  but  if  there  were 
fraud,  then  the  creditor  should  have  the 
power  to  take  the  body  of  his  debtor  in 
custody.  He  was  aware  that  creditors 
would  not  be  willing  to  give  up  the  ad- 
vantage of  arrest  without  an  equivalent ; 
by  the  present  law  a  creditor  only  got  in- 
directly at  the  property,  but  he  would  pro- 
pose as  an  equivalent,  speedy  judgment — 
speedy  execution  ;  and  that  all  the  pro- 
perty should  be  taken  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  creditor.  His  first  objection  to  the 
present  law  was,  that  in  the  case  of  bonds> 
bills,  promissory  notes,  and  instruments  to 
which  any  one  might  have  solemnly  set 
his  hand»  there  was  great  delay  in  pro- 
ceedings when  the  creditor  might  need 
immediate  execution.  Why  after  a  bond 
was  executed  should  the  creditor  be  put  to 
the  expense  of  a  trial  ?  He  would  propose 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  days  the 
creditor  should  have  the  power  of  having 
an  execution  against  his  debtor.  An  ob- 
jection might  he  made  as  to  those  accounts 
which  were  running  as  unliquidated  de- 
mands and  not  secured  by  any  instrument ; 
he  should  propose  that  the  creditor  bring 
his  action,  and  then,  after  verdict,  have 
instant  execution;  in  like  manner  as  in  a 


bond.  He  next  proposed  that  the  creditor 
should  be  enabled  to  compel  the  debtor  to 
surrender  his  property.  By  the  present 
law  a  debtor  might  be  taken  and  im- 
prisoned, but  he  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
lodgings  in  the  Rules  without  the  prison, 
where  he  might  live  despite  of  his  creditors, 
and  waste  his  substance  which  ought  to  be 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. — 
And  with  respect  to  this  there  was  this 
strange  law,  that  if  the  debtor  were  pos- 
sessed of  property  under  300/.  he  might 
be  compelled  to  surrender  it,  but  if  above 
that  sum,  then  he  could  not  be  made  to 
surrender  it ;  when,  indeed,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  the  large  sum  rendered  it 
more  proper  that  the  larger  property  should 
be  made  applicable  to  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  He  would  propose  to  give  a  power 
to  the  creditor  to  summon  the  debtor  be- 
fore a  judge,  and  on  cause  shown,  the 
debtor  to  be  compelled  to  assign  over  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  his  property  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  By  the  law,  as 
it  at  present  stood,  if  a  man  were  indebted 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  and  became  bankrupt,  he  could 
not  be  imprisoned  unless  fraud  were 
proved  against  him  ;  but  when  a  man  owed 
only  40s.  he  could  be  immured  in  a  gaol 
and  there  kept,  when  the  larger  debtor 
escaped  with  impunity !  he  did  not  see 
why  this  should  continue.  His  next  mea- 
sure was,  that  all  the  property  of  a  debtor, 
property  of  every  description,  should  be 
made  subject  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
At  present,  if  a  debtor  were  possessed  of 
ever  so  much  mobey,  it  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  proceeding.  If  a  debtor  possessed 
10,000Z.  in  Consols,  or  in  bonds  or  bills, 
they  being  choses  in  action,  could  not  be 
taken  under  an  execution.  If  he  possessed 
land,  the  creditor  could  only  take  one 
half,  and,  afterwards,  another  half  of  the 
remaining  half,  and  so  on  ;  but  he  never 
could  at  once  take  the  whole.  Copyhold 
land  was  entirely  protected  from  judg- 
ments, and  he  could  see  no  earthly  reason 
for  the  distinction.  Thus,  therefore,  though 
a  debtor  might  be  possessed  of  large  copy- 
hold property,  he  could,  if  he  thought 
proper,  keep  the  whole  from  his  creditors. 
He  proposed  that  all  funded  property 
should  be  made  subject  to  debts.  Under 
the  existing  law,  if  a  man  possessed 
10,000/.  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  he  might 
go  abroad,  there  receive  his  dividends, 
and  leave  his  creditors  unpaid.  There 
was  no  law  to  prevent  his  doing  80« 
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It  was  ttuty  that  a  Court  of  Equity  would 

Srerent  the  transfer  of  property  in  the 
inds  by  a  fraudulent  creditor,  but  the 
might  enjoy  the  full  proceeds  of  his  divi- 
dends with  the  most  perfect  impunity. 
He,  therefore,  proposed  to  make  copyhold 
and  funded  property,  and  money,  bonds, 
and  bills,  all  liable  to  execution.  He 
would  make' no  distinction  —  he  would 
make  them  all  liable  to  the  payment  of 
debts.  While  thus  looking  to  the  interests 
of  the  creditor,  he  would  not  overlook 
those  of  the  debtor.  He  would  propose 
to  allow  him  to  make  a  ce^sto  bonorumf 
without  being  driven  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison.  Suppose  an  unfortunate  debtor 
was  obliged  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
Insolvent  Act,  though  he  be  freed  from 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  yet  all  the  pro- 
perty that  he  subsequently  acquired  was, 
by  the  present  law,  liable  to  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  He  would  propose  that,  if 
the  property  of  the  debtor  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  whole  of  his  creditors,  he 
might,  by  a  declaration  of  his  insolvency, 
a  surrender  of  his  property,  and  an  equal 
distribution,  be  enabled  to  procure  a  cer- 
tificate of  entire  discharge,  and  be  enabled 
to  commence  the  world  again  unshackled 
by  continued  claims.  Need  he  say  the 
consequences  of  imprisonment  were  of  the 
worst  possible  description  ?  it  was  always 
pernicious  to  morals — a  man  never  went 
into  prison  without  being  contaminated  by 
the  society  he  found  there.  The  practice 
was  productive  also  of  this  bad  conse- 
quence, that  the  debtor,  in  the  face  of 
great  expenses,  was  induced  to  collect 
monies  and  property  of  which  he  defrauded 
his  creditors,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing himself  in  prison,  and  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  discharge.  The  returns 
made  of  the  average  amount  of  dividend 
paid  upon  the  estates  of  all  persons  passing 
through  the  Insolvent  Court,  showed  that 
those  estates  did  not  pay  more  than  one 
fhrthing  in  the  pound.  And  he  felt  quite 
sure,  that  if  the  debtor  were,  instead,  de- 
clared insolvent,  and  his  property  promptly 
and  equally  distributed,  the  same  debtor 
who  paid  under  the  present  insolvent  sys- 
tem one  farthing  in  tne  pound,  would  pay 
ft  respectable  dividend ;  and  it  might  be 
allowed  that,  if  the  creditors  were  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  debtor,  they 
night  give  him  a  memorial  or  certificate 
of  that  satisfaction  to  enable  him  again 
to  conduct  himself  in  the  world  with  cre- 
dibility and  success.    So  muck  for  the 


debtor  when  honest  in  his  transactions ; 
but  if  a  debtor  should  conduct  himself 
fraudulently,  then  he  would  act  contrari- 
wise ;  and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided, that  several  things  should,  as  agaipst 
debtors,  be  declared  misdemeanours,  and 
be  punished  accordingly.  He  would  have 
it  declared  a  misdemeanour  when  a  man 
absconded  from  his  creditors ;  he  would 
have  it  made  a  misdemeanour  when  a 
man  refused  to  disclose  his  property  after 
judgment;  he  would  have  it  a  misde- 
meanour for  a  man  fraudulently  to  convey 
his  property,  or  to  dispose  of  it  amongst 
his  friends ;  he  would  also  have  it  declared 
a  misdemeanour  for  a  man  to  contract 
debts  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
paying  them.  When  two  or  three  persons 
acted  together  in  accomplishing  some 
fraud,  they  could  be  punished  for  a  con- 
spiracy ;  but  when  there  was  only  one 
person,  who,  though  he  might  pretend  to 
be  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  obtain  on 
that  ground  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  and 
dispose  of  them,  yet — however  absurd  it 
might  appear,  and  however  criminal  his 
conduct — there  was  no  punishment  for 
such  injustice.  He  would  propose  to 
make  such  persons  liable  to  punishment. 
Although  a  great  change  would  thus  be 
made  in  the  law,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  public  was 
against  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system.  When  the  subject  was  discussed 
in  that  House,  so  far  back  as  the  year 
]  780,  when  Mr.  Burke  took  a  part  in  the 
discussion,  that  distinguished  indivklual 
afterwards  expressed  his  regret  that  he  did 
not  advocate  a  more  extensive  change. 
The  learned  Commissioners  who  had  sat 
upon  the  inquiry  on  this  subject,  agreed 
that  a  change  must  be  made.  What  he 
meant  to  propose  was,  that  the  subject 
should  after  the  Bill  was  brought  in, 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  up  stairs, 
who  would  be  more  competent  to  go 
into  the  important  details  than  he 
could  at  that  moment ;  and  he  trusted 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Attorney-General  would  allow  his  name 
to  be  added  to  those  of  the  other  gentle- 
men, who  might  sit  upon  the  Committee ; 
and,  for  his  part,  he  would  willingly  give 
the  Committee  his  best  attention  on  the 
various  details  which  would  be  there  better 
discussed.  He  knew  the  public  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  matter— he  had  re* 
eeived  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  parts—* 
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ber,  and  deputations  from  diflTerent  parties, 
which  clearly  showed  that  the  public  fully 
fbU  the  importance  of  the  subject.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  to  in- 
troduce the  Bill,  and,  on  some  early  occa- 
sion,  to  read  it  a  second  time. 

The  Attorney"  General  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  approbation 
or  the  principle  of  the  Measure  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  to  whose  labours  and 
talents  he  would  bear  a  willing  testimony. 
During  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  he 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  a  Bill  which 
involved  the  first  proposition  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  He  regretted  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  did  not  render 
his  assistance  in  forwarding  that  Bill,  as  it 
would  have  allowed  the  public  to  judge  of 
the  operation  of  the  principle  then  pro* 
posed  to  be  carried  into  effect.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  best  mode  in  these 
matters  was  to  proceed  gradually  and 
carefully,  because  the  commercial  world 
would  then  rest  satisfied  that  they  were 
proceeding  safely.  It  was  not  that  he 
ever  considered  his  measure  of  last  session 
either  as  final  or  effectual  as  a  whole,  that  he 
proposed  it,  but  that  the  public  might 
be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  principle 
by  observing  the  operation  and  effect  of  a 
small  part.  He  would  state  that,  how- 
ever strong  a  right  society  had  to  be  pro* 
tected  in  its  dealings,  yet  he  was  of 
opinion  that  no  man  ought  to  hold  his  li- 
berty at  the  mercy  of  another ;  and  there 
might  be  introduced  a  clause  in  the  affi- 
davits holding  to  bail,  that  might  effect 
this  object.  It  was  not  fitting,  neither 
was  it  the  general  spirit  of  our  laws,  that 
misfortune  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  crime. 
We  should  not  confound  one  with  the 
other,  nor  should  we  allow  crime  to  escape 
under  the  guise  of  misfortune.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  advanced  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  from  which  he  dis<> 
sented.  He  obiected  to  the  increase  of 
our  criminal  code,  which  was  sufficiently 
extensive.  He  was  averse  to  multiplying 
crimes  and  ofiences,  but  with  that  excep- 
tion he  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Measure  then  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  (yConnell  regretted  that  the  Bill 
was  not  to  be  extended  to  Ireland ;  for  it 
was  founded  on  the  dearest  principles  of 
justice.  Alluding  to  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdities which  existed  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  he  observed  that  the  time  was 
cone  to  destroy  them—not  bit  by  bit|  but 


in  a  wholesale  way.  There  could  not  be 
a  clearer  principle  than  that  misfortune 
ought  not  to  be  punished  as  a  crime ;  and 
it  was  evident,  therefore,  that  they  ought 
to  go  the  full  length  of  abolishing  im- 
prisonment for  debt, — always  givmg  a 
remedy  against  fraud  in  the  contracting  of 
it.  That  remedy  might  be  obtained  by 
making  the  fraudulent  debtor  liable  as  for  a 
misdemeanour,  in  which  case  he  would  be 
tried  by  a  jury.  He  did  not  wholly  concur 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Sir  J.  Campbell)  in  the  pro- 
priety of  releasing  the  debtor,  who  had 
given  up  the  whole  of  his  property,  fh)m 
any  subsequent  claims  on  the  part  of  his 
creditors;  indeed,  he  might  say,  that  he 
doubted  much  whether  any  good  effects 
had  resulted  from  the  system  of  granting 
certificates  to  bankrupts.  The  man  to 
whom  a  debt  was  due  ought  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  Legislature  equally 
with  him  from  whom  it  was  owing ;  he 
should  not  lose  his  right  of  requiring  pay- 
ment from  his  debtor  because  that  debtor 
happened  to  fall  into  misfortune,  but 
ought  to  have  a  claim  upon  the  fruits  of 
his  debtor's  industry  until  the  debt  was 
paid  in  full.  He,  therefore,  begged  to 
differ  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man as  to  the  mode  of  what  was  techni- 
cally called  **  whitewashing.'*  He  knew 
that  cases  frequently  happened  in  Ireland 
where  men  who  were  discharged  as  in- 
solvent debtors,  took  care  to  be  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  property  after  their  dis- 
charge, in  the  name  of  some  convenient 
relation.  He  repeated  his  regret  that  the 
Measure  was  not  to  extend  to  Ireland ^ 
and  hoped  that  in  the  Committee  means 
might  be  devised  for  securing  that  desira- 
Ue  object. 

Mr.AicAardssaid,  that  the  Measure  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  its  nature  and 
its  probable  consequences,  not  alone  to  the 
mercantile  but  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country,  which  had  ever  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  As  a 
Member  of  the  commercial  class  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  to  the 
House  and  the  country  the  disadvantages 
likely  to  result  fVom  its  adoption,  notwith- 
standing the  odium  he  was  certain  such  a 
course  would  entail  on  him.  There  were 
several  things  in  the  Bill  which  had  his 
assent ;  the  twenty-eighth  clause  for  in- 
stance, which  made  landed  property  amen- 
able for  the  amount  of  bond  debts.  By 
thai  clause  in  ibt  course  of  a  ftw  yean 
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all  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom 
would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court;  but  of  that  he,  as  a  mercantile 
man,  could  not  reasonably  complain  if  it 
was  otherwise  legal  and  constitutional. — 
The  Bill  was  in  titled  <'  A  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  Recovery  of  Debts/'  It  was  true  that 
facilities  would  be  afforded  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  class  of  debts ;  but  another 
of  much  greater  importance  would  not  be 
touched  by  it  at  all.  The  first  clause  pro- 
posed to  give  a  summary  power  of  enter- 
ing on  execution  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
days,  on  an  overdue  bond  or  bill.  As  a 
commercial  man  he  did  not  object  to  this 
either.     The  second  clause — 

Mr.  Etuart  rose  to  order.  The  hon. 
Member  was  discussing  a  measure  in  de- 
tail which  was  not  as  yet  before  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Richards  would  assume,  then,  for 
the  purposes  of  discussion  that  the  Bill 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
had  been  before  the  House  last  Session. 
That  measure  gave  a  summary  power  of 
execution  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  drawer  or  acceptor  of  a  dishonoured 
bill  of  exchange  after  a  period  of  ten  days. 
Now,  what  would  be  tne  consequence  of 
this  clause  ?  There  was,  it  was  well  known 
to  all  commercial  men,  from  two  to  four 
hundred  millions  sterling's  worth  of  bills 
in  circulation  in  these  kingdoms,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  at  two  and  even  one 
month ;  but,  he  would,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, average  them  at  three.  This 
would  give  a  sum  of  1,200,000,000/.  ayear. 
Each  of  these  bills  went  through  three  hands 
at  least,  the  drawer,  the  acceptor,  and 
the  holder,  which  number,  multiplied 
into    the    latter,    gave     3,600,000,000/. 

E\er  annum  on  the  gross  circulation, — 
"Oh,  ohT]  He  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  cheer  which  hon.  Members 
bestowed  on  it.  It  seemed  rather  equiv- 
ocal, as  if  they  doubted  his  statement,  but 
he  would  refer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Essex  in  confirmation  of  the  fact,  as  well  as 
to  any  other  hon.  Member  acquainted  with 
the  commercial  community  of  the  empire. 
The  power  thus  given  to  the  holders  of 
bills  of  exchange  would  have  the  disad- 
vantageous effect  of  making  no  man  draw 
a  bill  who  had  not  ample  means  to  meet 
it  when  it  became  due.  If  this  were  the 
case,  how  many  bills  would  be  drawn? 
How  many  of  the  Gentlemen  who  came 
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from  the  sister  isle  would  be  able  to  sell 
their  land,  aye,  their  land  even  ?  [Laughs 
ter,]  He  did  not  mean  to  inquire  in- 
vidiously, but  he  would  wish  to  know 
of  those  hon.  Members  who  indulged 
themselves  in  a  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense, how  many  of  their  bills  would  be 
drawn?  But  what  he  desired  was  to 
point  out  the  effects  this  clause  would 
have  upon  trade  and  commerce,  and  even 
on  agriculture.  If  the  number  of  bills  in 
circulation  at  present  were  diminished  by 
one  half,  as  no  doubt  they  would  be  if  the 
measure  had  the  force  of  law,  the  prices 
of  produce  of  every  description  would  be 
also  reduced  in  the  same  ratio.  Would 
hon.  Members  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts  like  to  see  their  wheat  3s.  a  bushel 
in  place  of  5s.  or  6s.,  its  present  amount  ? 
or  would  the  manufacturer  desire  half 
his  profits  to  be  cut  off,  which  would  be 
the  natural  consequence?  The  law  of 
arrest  was  proposed  to  be  done  away  with 
unless  the  debtor  had  an  intention  to  ab- 
scond, in  which  case  the  creditor  would 
have  the  power  of  arresting  him,  but  with, 
the  ontts  probandi  of  the  debtor's  intention 
lying  on  him.  Such  a  clause  would  pre- 
vent all  arrests,  as  every  creditor  would 
rather  allow  the  fraud  than  risk  an  action. 
Therefore,  the  power  contained  in  it  was 
wholly  nugatory.  He  was  aware  that  it 
was  not  usual  to  enter  on  the  details  of  a 
measure  until  it  was  regularly  before  the 
House ;  but  his  anxiety  to  disabuse  the 
public  induced  him  to  depart  from  the  es- 
tablished custom.  It  was  a  measure  of 
false  philanthropy,  and  one  which  in- 
jured the  debtor  as  much  as  the  creditor; 
because  the  debtor  would  not  be  able  to 
get  credit — and  the  creditor  would  not 
have  the  option  of  granting  it.  Though 
many  parts  of  the  Measure  were  entitled 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House 
he  thought,  as  an  attempt  to  alter  the  pre- 
sent law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  that,  if 
carried  into  operation,  it  would  have  a 
most  injurious  general  effect. 

Mr.  Shaw  thought  many  of  the  observ- 
ations of  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares* 
borough  entitled  to  much  weight,  but  he 
did  not  think  that,  as  a  whole,  they  mili- 
tated much  against  the  form,  or  at  all 
against  the  principle,  of  the  measure. 
His  object,  however,  in  rising  was  not  to 
enter  on  the  Question,  bat  to  earnestly 
request  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Edinburgh  that  he  would  include 
Ireland  in  its  provisions*    It  was  most 
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mportant  to  the  iDtegrity  of  the  empire 
that  the  law  should  be  uniform  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  he  hoped  it  would  never  be 
said,  that  a  measure  of  such  moment  was 
applied  to  the  exigences  of  the  one  country 
and  refused  to  those  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Warburion  as  a  mercantile  man 
engaged  in  business  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  denied  that  there  was  any  cause 
for  the  alarm  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  had  endeavoured  to  excite 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Edinburgh,  not  alone 
among  the  commercial,  but  among  the 
agricultural  classes.  During  his  connex- 
ion with  trade  he  never  found  the  least 
facility  for  the  recovery  of  debts  in  the 
power  afforded  him  by  the  law  of  arrest. 
The  surest  plan  he  found  to  be  inquiry 
into  the  character  and  condition  of  his 
customers.  He  could  anticipate  nothing 
but  good  as  the  result  of  this  measure  if 
carried  into  execution.  Though  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  appeared  to 
deprecate  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
paper  afloat— and  he  must  certainly  have 
known  that  a  great  quantity  of  it  was 
valueless — did  he  mean  to  state  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  bad  paper  which 
was  just  what  his  argument  proved,  would 
be  an  evil  to  the  community  ?  Did  the 
hon.  Member  think  it  no  advantage  for  a 
creditor  to  possess  a  power  over  the  copy- 
hold property  of  his  debtor,  which  the 
Bill  proposed  to  place  in  his  hands  ?  The 
effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to  banish 
bad  bills  out  of  the  market;  and  if  it  did 
only  that,  it  was  entitled  to  the  support  of 
every  hon.  Member  who  held  the  welfare 
of  the  community  as  a  thing  worth  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  that  no  dealer  at  the 
time  he  gave  credit  contemplated  any  ad- 
vantage derivable  to  him  in  the  way  of 
recovery  of  his  debt  from  the  law  of 
arrest ;  therefore  in  as  far  as  it  affected  that 
part  of  the  question  it  was  nugatory.  The 
mode  of  doing  business  at  present  adopted 
in  large  commercial  houses  very  much  in- 
creased the  circulation  of  paper,  because 
small  sums,  which  heretofore  were  con- 
sidered as  book  debts  were  now  paid  by  bills 
at  a  short  date.  Should  no  facility  for  se- 
parating the  good  from  the  bad  in  the 
enormous  quantity  of  these  necessarily 
afloat  be  offered  the  trader  ?  As  a  man  of 
business  and  a  trader  himself  he  felt  bound 
to  bear  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  advan- 
tages offered  the  trading  community  by 
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the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon«  and 
learned  member  for  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Pease  did  not  think  the  amount  of 
human  misery,  either  among  the  artisans, 
the  tradesmen,  or  the  farmers,  would  be 
much  reduced  by  this  measure,  and  he 
deduced  his  reasons  from  an  inspection 
of  the  operation  of  the  Courts  of  Requests 
upon  these  classes  of  the  community.  Not- 
withstanding, the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court 
was  so  odious  that  he  should  willingly 
support  any  measure  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  getting  rid  of  it  for  ever. 
He  could  not,  however,  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  probable  consequences  of  some  parts 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Rolfe  supported  the  BilK  Though 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  had 
paraded  his  information  and  put  himself 
forward  as  a  mercantile  authority  against 
the  Bill,  he' (Mr.  Rolfe)  could  tell  him  it 
was  founded  upon  information  as  full  and 
as  practical  in  its  character  as  any  which 
he  possessed.  It  was  founded  on  the 
Report  of  tlTe  Commissioners,  before 
whom  were  examined  hundreds  of  trades- 
men and  persons  deeply  interested  in  the 
question.  The  result  of  their  testimony 
was  the  measure  in  the  shape  in  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh  proposed  to  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  House. 

Leave  given  and  the  Bill  was  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time. 


Divisions.]  Mr.  Ward  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  some  mode  of 
giving  publicity  to  correct  and  authentic 
Lists  of  Divisions.  He  thought  that  all 
hon.  Members  must  be  interested  in  devis- 
ing some  better  mode  than  that  which 
existed  at  present,  of  making  the  public 
acquainted  with  the  votes  on  divisions. 
The  practice  now  pursued  of  publishing 
the  names  of  the  Members  of  that  House, 
furnished,  as  they  were,  by  some  indivi- 
dual Members  of  it,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
attended  by  all  the  evils  which  could  pos- 
sibly result  from  the  authentic  publicity 
of  them,  and  by  none  of  the  advantages 
which,  he  was  satisfied,  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  mode  of  taking  the  votes 
which  he  meant  to  suggest.  The  names 
of  Members  were,  at  present,  sent  to  the 
newspapers,  after  a  division  had  taken 
place,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Speaker's 
authority,  and  without  being  placed  on 
the  votes  of  the  House;  and  the  only 
manner  in  which  hon.  Gentlemen  could 
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correct  the  mistakes,  whioh,  of  necessity 
constantly  took  place  ander  this  system 
was  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  courtesy 
of  editors,  and  to  beg  of  them  to  rectify 
the  errors  which  were  committed.  He  re- 
collected to  have  seen  in  The  Times^  no 
fewer  than  five  letters  in  one  day's  pa- 
per, and  nine  upon  that  of  the  follow- 
mg  day,  all  complaining  of  the  mistakes 
which  had  been  made  in  reference  to  one 
division.  He  (Mr. Ward)  also  remembered 
the  words  which  were  used  by  the  editor 
of  that  paper,  upon  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  and  they,  as  he  thought,  conveyed  a 
just  rebuke,  and  were  to  this  effect — "  We 
repeat,  usque  ad  nauseam,  that  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  Lists, 
which  are  furnished  us.  Why  does  not 
the  House  adopt  some  plan  of  giving  them 
to  the  public  in  a  correct  and  authentic 
form  V*  He  did  not  think  that  there  were 
any  insuperable  di6ficulties  in  the  way  of 
devising  some  plan,  by  which  all  the  evils 
arising  from  the  present  mode  might  be 
completely  obviated.  He  would  not  pre- 
sume to  lay  any  specific  plan  before  the 
House,  for  its  immediate  consideration  or 
adoption;  but  he  tboueht  that  the  divi- 
sions could,  at  present,  be  taken  bv  means 
of  cards  or  tickets,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished, with  an  authenticity  and  correct- 
ness, which  would  be  equally  satisfactory 
to  the  Members  and  to  the  public.  Though 
he  must  admit,  that  the  Committee  which 
had  been  appointed  upon  this  subject  last 
Session,  had  recommended  a  plan  which 
could  not  be  adopted  without  great  loss  of 
time  and  inconvenience,  still  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  confident  expecta- 
tion, that  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  for  which  he  intended  to 
move,  would  prove  more  satisfactory.  It 
was  almost  unnecessary  for  him  to  advert 
to  the  many  inconveniences  and  mischiefs 
which  occurred  under  the  existing  system ; 
but  he  would  just  mention,  that  incorrect 
Lists  of  those  who  voted  upon  divisions 
were,  during  the  late  elections,  frequently 
produced  upon  the  hustings,  and  it  was 
often  found  almost  impossible  to  remove 
the  impression,  which  had  been  thereby 
produced  upon  the  minds  of  those  consti- 
tuencies to  which  he  referred.  He  was 
aware  that  it  had  been  objected  to  any  al- 
teration in  the  present  mode  of  taking  the 
votes  upon  divisions,  that  if  any  plan,  such 
as  that  to  which  he  had  alludea,  were  to 
be  adopted,  the  House  would  generally  be 
too  numerously  attended,  for  the  speedy 


and  efficient  disposal  of  poblic  business; 
but  he  considered  that  a  very  untenable 
ground  of  objection,  inasmuch  as  even 
though  there  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  different  from  that 
which  now  existed,  a  fuller  attendance  of 
Members  than  at  present  generally  took 
place,  the  change  would,  at  all  events, 
have  this  advantage,  that  thin  Houses, 
which  he  could  not  help  thinking  were 
great  promoters  of  Ijquacity,  would,  for 
the  future,  be  prevented;  and  that  no 
Member  would  venture  to  address  a  full 
House,  without  beins  master  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  wished  to  bring  under  its 
consideration.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  mode  of  giving  correct  and  authentic 
Listi  of  the  Divisions  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Ruthven  merely  wished  to  say,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  nothing  could  conduce  more 
to  the  gratification  and  advantage  of  the 
constituencies  throughout  the  kingdom, 
than  that  authenticated  lists  of  the  votes  of 
the  Members  of  that  House  should  be 
given  to  the  public.  He  feared,  however, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any 
means  of  obtaining  the  desired  object,  but 
he  was  glad  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
brought  the  subject  under  the  consider- 
ation  of  the  House. 

The  Motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  Oom- 
mittee  appointed. 


Court  o?  Sessioh  —  Scotland.] 
The  Lord  Advocate  said,  the  Motion  which 
it  was  now  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  House 
was  intended  to  carry  into  effect  the  re- 
commendation contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  under  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland.  The  first 
point  to  which  the  Bill  he  sought  to  intro* 
duce  would  apply,  was  the  saving  in  the 
expense  to  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
which  would  be  effected  by  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  clerks  and  other  officers, 
and  by  an  arrangement  of  fees.  The  pre* 
sent  expense  of  that  court  was,  now 
32,000/.  per  annum,  and  by  the  reduction 
of  the  clerks  and  other  officers  from  eighty- 
one  (the  number  at  present)  to  forty- 
six,  the  expense  would  be  induced  to 
about  17,000/.,  thereby  lessening  the 
number  of  officers  thirty*five  and  efleec- 
ing  a  saving  to  the  country  of  about 
15,000/.  annually.  This  saving  ooopled 
with  those  which  bad  been  made  by  nina 
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OD  former  occaiions,  would  make  the  an^- 
nual  reduction  of  expenditure  in  respect 
to  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland  alto* 
gether  amount  to  about  51 ,000/.  He  could 
not  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  with  this 
statement  he  should  have  the  sanction  of 
the  House  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bili^  '*  for 
making  certain  alterations  and  reductions 
in  the  establishment  of  clerks  and  officers 
attached  to  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot* 
land,  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of  judi- 
cial procedure  in  that  Court.*' 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace  then  observed  that 
the  measure  which  the  right  hon.  GentlC'- 
man  sought  to  introduce  could  not  fail  of 
being  gratifying  to  every  person  connected 
with  Scotland.  He  would,  however,  sub-> 
mit  to  the  learned  Lord  that  the  saving  of 
15,000Z.  a-year  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
ought  not  to  go  to  the  Consolidated  Fund^ 
but  to  the  benefit  of  suitors  in  the  Courts  of 
Law  in  Scotland.  A  further  saving  might 
be  effected  by  the  reduction  of  the  fees 
chargeable  in  all  the  Scotch  Supreme 
Courts. 

Mr.  Murray  said,  that  while  ha  con- 
demned some  measures  which  had  hereto- 
foie  been  introduced  for  regulating  the 
Supreme  Courts  in  Scotland,  he  const- 
dered  that  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
learned  Lord  opposite  was  performing  a 
very  great,  useful,  and  important  duty. 
The  country  was  deeply  indebted  to  those 
who  had  issued  the  Royal  Commission 
from  which  the  proposed  measure  of  relief 
originated,  and  to  the  learned  individuals 
who  as  Commissioners  bad  executed  it. 
He  thought  the  hint  thrown  out  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Greenock  highly  de* 
serving  attention,  for  it  was  not  to  be  dis- 
puted that  the  fees  in  the  Court  of  Session 
especially  were  not  only  much  too  heavy, 
but  that  they  were  a  great  impediment 
to  the  course  of  public  justice,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  learned  Lord  would,  in 
any  measure  he  might  bring  forward,  keep 
in  view  the  necessity  of  a  diminution  in 
the  expenses  in  all  civil  causes. 

Mr.  Cuilar  Fergusson  hoped  the  pro- 
posed Bill  did  not  in  any  degree  refer  to 
points  upon  which  the  Commissioners 
bad  yet  to  report.  He  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  no  country  had  so  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  expenses  of  law 
fm)ceedings  as  Scotland,  and  be  had  ever 
itgretted  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 


carried  through  Parliament  by  Mr.  Home 
Drummond,  for  the  reduction  of  the  ex<- 
penses  of  Sheriff's  Courts  in  Scotland|had 
not  been  extended  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  present  Bill,  as  he  understood,  only 
effected  a  reduction  in  the  number  and 
expenses  of  the  clerks,  and  was  silent  upon 
the  subject  of  fees. 
Leave  given. 

Imprisonment  Foa  Dkbt  —  Scot- 
land.] The  Lord  Advocate,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  Abolishing 
in  Scotland  Imprisonment  for  Civil  Debts 
of  small  amount,  for  rendering  more  avail- 
able the  process  of  cessio  bonorum,  and  for 
restraining  the  arrestment  of  wages,  ob- 
served,  that  the  measure  would  not  i^« 
quire  so  much  explanation  as  that  which 
bad  undergone  so  much  discussion  thai 
evening — he  alluded  to  the  Bill  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Edinburgh 
had  obtained  leave  to  introduce  referring 
to  the  same  subject  in  England.  As  in 
Scotland  there  was  no  such  thing  as  arrest 
in  civil  cases  before  judgment,  except  in 
certain  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  embody  in  bis  Bill  so  many  pro- 
visions as  would  be  required  in  that  to 
which  be  bad  adverted.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  concur  with  him  in  making 
the  experiment  in  the  Abolition  of  Impri- 
sonment for  Debts  of  small  amount,  and  in 
limiting  it  to  debts  of  8i.  6s.  8d.  The  re- 
turns which  had  been  made  to  the  House 
showed  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  years 
previous  to  1833,  no  less  than  12,652  per- 
sons had  suffered  imprisonment,  and  of 
this  number  7,166  were  conBned  for  debts 
under  the  sum  be  had  mentioned,  and  of 
that  portion  no  less  than  3,117  were  con- 
fined for  debts  under  the  sum  of  2/. 
sterling.  It  would,  therefore,  be  seen, 
that  though  limited,  the  relief  afforded  by 
this  measure  would  be  considerable,  inas- 
much as  it  would  abolish  grvatly  more  than 
one-half  the  number  of  persons  confined 
for  debt.  With  respect  to  the  Amend- 
ment contemplated  as  to  the  process  of 
cessio  bonorum,  he  need  only  say,  that  the 
necessity  of  an  action  by  the  creditor  in 
the  Court  of  Session  to  obtain  that  pro- 
cess would  be  obviated,  and  the  debtor 
would  be  enabled  to  appeal  for  relief  to 
the  local  Courts  of  the  Sheriffs,  instead  of, 
as  now,  to  the  Court  of  Session*  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguseon  would  rejoice  if 
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some  provision  were  included  in  the  pro- 
posed measure,  that  matters  of  small  debt 
should  be  tried  before  the  Sheriff,  instead 
of,  as  now,  before  Justices  of  the  peace, 
who  he  ventured  to  say,  never  ^ve  satis- 
faction to  litigant  parties,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  SherifF  seldom  failed  to 
do  so.  He  also  thought  the  SherifF  ought 
to  be  empowered  to  hold  his  Courts  at 
more  places  in  his  county,  and  that  these 
otiicers,  generally  Barristers  of  standing, 
should  try  more  cases  themselves,  instead 
of  transferring  them  to  their  Sheriff's  sub- 
stitute. It  would  also  be  necessary  to 
simplify  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the 
Sheriffs'  Courts,  for  under  Mr.  Home 
Drummond's  Bill  it  was  still  necessary  to 
adopt  all  the  cumbersome  form  of  sum- 
mons, condescendence,  &c.,  which  was  re- 
quisite in  the  procedures  of  the  Supreme 
Courts.  The  examination  of  witnesses 
under,  and  by  virtue  of.  Commissions 
issued  for  that  purpose  ought,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  be  abolished,  and  all  witnesses 
should  be  examined  vivd  voce  before  the 
Sheriff  himself  in  Court. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  the  other 
Bills,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  touched 
upon  some  of  the  points  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  adverted,  but  unless 
it  was  intended  that  the  decision  of  the 
Sheriffs'  Courts  should  be  final,  the  vivd 
voce  examination  of  witnesses  could  not 
be  adopted.  To  retain  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion as  a  Court  of  Review,  the  evidence 
must  be  taken  in  writing  for  the  informa- 
tion of  that  Court,  and  this  could  only 
properly  be  effected  by  the  present  mode 
of  examination. 

Leave  given. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  March  6,  1835. 

MnraTBB.]  PeCitlaot  pKMnted.  By  the  Duke  of  Gouxm, 
from  leveml  Paiges  in  Aberdeen,  Rom,  and  Roxtnugh- 
■hire,  for  Extending  the  Establiahed  Church  in  Scotland. 

Education  ik  Ireland.]  The  Earl 
of  Roden,  seeing  the  noble  Duke  in  his 
place,  was  anxious  to  put  a  question  to 
the  noble  Duke,  which  he  would  no 
doubt  be  kind  enough  to  answer.  Knowing 
the  extreme  anxiety  that  there  was,  not 
only  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
but  among  the  great  mass  of  religious 
communities  io  this  country,  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  Education  in  Ireland,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Duke  whether  it 
were  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 


propose  this  year  an  estimate  for  the 
National  School  in  Ireland;  and  if  S0| 
whether  the  amount  of  that  estimate  would 
be  an  increase  upon  that  which  was  pro- 
posed  last  year  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
apply  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
grant  of  a  sum  for  the  support  of  the 
National  School  in  Ireland;  and  that 
that  sum  would  be  greater  than  was 
asked  last  year,  on  account  of  providing 
for  the  expenses  of  certain  buildings. 

University  Oaths.]  The  Earl  of 
Radnor  rose  to  move  for  certain  returns 
respecting  Oaths  taken  at  the  Universities. 
In  order  to  explain  something  of  the  ob- 
ject he  bad  in  view,  and  likewise  to  defend 
himself  against  an  attack  that  had  been 
made  upon  him,  he  should  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  preface  his  motion  by  a  few 
observations.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  a  bill  had  been 
brought  to  their  Lordships,  from  the  other 
House,  upon  the  subject  of  these  Univer- 
sity Oaths.  That  Bill  was  thrown  out  upon 
the  second  reading.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  that  then  took  place,  a  good 
deal  was  said  on  both  sides  on  the  subject 
of  the  nature  of  these  University  Oaths. 
He  had  given  notice,  a  day  or  two  after 
that  Bill  was  thrown  out,  that  he  should 
bring  in  a  measure  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions and  tests,  as  well  as  oaths  at  the 
University.  Having  given  that  notice,  he 
had  been  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  subject ;  and  the  more  he  looked  into 
it,  the  more  serious  in  its  consequences  did 
it  appear  to  him  to  become.  He  should 
probably,  therefore,  make  a  separate  mea- 
sure of  that  which  related  to  Oaths  applied 
as  tests  at  the  University ;  for  the  more 
he  examined  it,  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  subject  of  these  Oaths 
required  to  be  reviewed.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussions,  he  had  alluded  to  some- 
thing of  a  personal  nature  which  had 
occurred,  which  he  must  be  pardoned  if  he 
now  remarked  upon.  He  felt  strongly  upon 
it  at  the  time,  but  he  should  dispose  of  it 
now  very  shortly.  One  of  the  right  re- 
verend Prelates,  in  answer  to  an  observa- 
tion that  he  feared  that  some  of  the  young 
men  who  took  these  oaths  on  entering  the 
University  must  commit  perjury,  remarked 
that  he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  must  be  the 
only  perjured  man  in  the  University,  as  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  thesta^ 
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tutes  to  which  those  Oaths  related,  and  had 
not  obeyed  them ;  for  he  had  not  attended 
certain  lectured^  as  they  required  him  to 
do.  He  did  not  much  feel  that  he  was 
liable  to  the  charge  of  perjury;  for  he 
believed  that,  in  the  case  of  Oaths  of  this 
kind,  the  perjury,  if  any,  was  not  in  the 
person  who  took  an  oath,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  did  not  rightly  comprehend,  so 
much  as  in  the  man  who  compelled  him  to 
take  it.  But  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
should  have  been  sure  of  his  facts,  before 
he  brought  such  a  charge  against  any  per- 
son. If  there  was  any  guilt  in  his  not 
attending  the  lectures  it  was  the  guilt  of 
those  who  required  him  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures, but  gave  no  lectures  at  all.  There 
was  the  Epinomist  too.  He  had  been 
talking  to  several  friends  of  his,  men  edu- 
cated, like  himself,  at  Oxford,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Epinomis,  and  all  but  one 
of  them  said  that  they  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it ;  that  one  said  he  cer- 
tainly had  heard  the  word,  but  never  could 
comprehend  what  was  meant  by  it.  What, 
then,  did  the  authorities  at  the  Universities 
do,  but  call  on  boys  of  sixteen  to  take 
an  oath,  the  nature  of  which  they  did  not 
explain  ?  If  these  persons  did  their  duty, 
they  would  make  a  standing  statute  of  the 
University,  that  these  boys  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  Oath,  before  they  took  it;  or,  at 
least,  that  they  should  construe  or  trans- 
late the  Epinomis.  He  thought,  however, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  the 
Epinomis  altogether,  for  there  might  be 
very  good  reasons  why  young  men  should 
not  be  instructed  in  it ;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
it  opened  the  way  to  the  easy  committal 
of  perjury,  or  at  least  it  stated  things  that 
much  shook  the  authority  and  sanctity  of 
an  oath.  It  made  quibbles  on  the  subject, 
which  it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to  pre- 
sent to  men's  minds.  It  stated  three  cases 
in  which  a  man  might  commit  perjury. 
The  first  of  these  was  one  about  which  no 
man  could  doubt,  namely,  that  if  a  man 
swore  that  he  had  done  a  th'ing,  or  that  he 
believed  a  thing,  when  he  had  not  done  it, 
or  did  not  believe  it,  he  would  be  guilty  of 
perjury.  The  second  was,  that  those  were 
perjured  who  swore  that  they  would  do 
something,  but  were  not  willing  afterwards 
to  submit  to  punishment  for  not  doing  it. 
That  appeared  to  him  altogether  doing 
away  with  the  value  of  an  oath.  If  a  man 
only  bound  himself  to  submit  to  punish- 
ment for  not  doing  what  he  had  sworn  to 
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.  do,  the  oath  to  do  the  thing  was  of  no 
value  whatever,  A  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice  was  sworn  to  speak  the  truth ;  but, 
according  to  the  doctrine  he  had  just 
stated,  if  the  witness  was  willing  to  un- 
dergo the  penalty  for  perjury,  he  was 
absolved  from  his  oath.  This  doctrine  was 
one  of  a  most  false  and  dangerous  kind.  The 
third  of  the  cases  stated  was,  where  a  man 
bad  incapacitated  himself  by  any  disobedi- 
ence of  the  statutes  from  taking  his  degree ; 
but  against  this  it  was  said  there  might  be 
dispensations.  It,  again,  seemed  to  him 
most  mischievous,  that  men  should  ever  un- 
derstand that  there  might  be  dispensations 
to  absolve  them  from  the  consequences  of 
the  oaths  they  had  taken.  Then  the^ 
were  three  chapters  on  dispensations.  The 
first  treated  of  ordinary  dispensations ;  the 
second  of  dispensations  to  be  granted  by 
the  great  convocation ;  and  the  third 
mentioned  cases,  where  no  dispensatioita 
at  all  could  be  granted.  It  was  curious 
enough,  that  those  things  which  in  the 
third  chapter  were  treated  of  as  incapable 
of  being  made  the  subject  of  dispensations, 
were  now  held  at  Oxford  to  afford  the 
most  ample  ground  for  dispensations.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  that  there  were  three 
sorts  of  satutory  dispensations  very  com- 
monly, if  not  universally  in  use ;  and  one 
of  these  was  intrusted  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  noble  Duke  opposite  was  not  in  the 
least  aware  that  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, he  could  give  these  dispensations, 
(which  the  Epinomis  said  could  not  be 
given  at  all)  to  every  one  about  to  take 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Here  was 
an  instance.  It  was  a  rule,  that  before 
receiving  that  degree,  a  man  should  keep 
twelve  terms ;  but  it  appeared  from  the 
Oxford  Calendar,  that  only  one  of  them 
was  indispensable ;  and  that  three  might 
be  dispensed  with  by  the  convocation ;  and 
six  more  by  the  Chancellor's  letter.  The 
noble  Earl  here  went  into  a  statement 
relating  to  the  keeping  of  terms,  and  the 
dispensations  from  them.  An  anonymous 
writer  had  attacked,  in  a  very  furious 
manner,  those  who  said  that  these  things 
were  abuses ;  and  had  lavished  some  very 
hard  epithets  upon  them,  and  upon  him 
among  the  rest ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  conscientiously  discharging 
his  duty  by  such  abuse.  He  proceeded, 
therefore,  to  call  their  Ix)rdships'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Epinomis  actually 
declared  guilty  of  perjury,  all  those  au- 
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thoritiea  of  the  University  who  ahould 
presume  to  allow  the  statutes  to  fall  into 
disuse^  even  through  negligence  alone. 
Having  stated  theee  things  generally  to 
their  Lordships,  he  should  move  for  a 
copy  of  the  EpinomiSy  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Oaths  taken  at  that  University.  His  object 
"was,  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  laws 
of  the  University  on  the  subject  of  Oaths. 
He  believed  that  the  noble  Duke,  since 
becoming  Chancellor  of  the  University,  had 
desired  to  make  some  change  of  this  sort ; 
but' that  he  had  found  that  the  body  from 
whom  he  desired  these  changes  to  proceed, 
was  not  quite  so  easily  moved  as  some 
other  troops  that  he  had  had  the  com- 
mand of.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  they  would  consent  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary alterations.  It  would  be  more 
for  the  good  of  the  University,  that  such 
alterations  should  come  from  them  than 
through  the  means  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament«  This  was,  in  substance,  the 
return  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  though 
the  form  of  it  was  somewhat  altered.  With 
respect  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
he  only  wanted  one  Teturn-*-namely,  the 
oath  which  was  administered  to  yoang  men 
on  matriculation.  They  were  sworn 
during  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  University ; 
an  oath  most  improvidently  taken,  at  the 
early  age  at  which  they  generally  entered 
themselves  there.  The  noble  Earl  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  Copies  and  Trans- 
lations of  all  Oaths  taken  by  Members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  (exceptins  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance,  Supremacy,  and  Ab- 
juration, as.  follows : 

1.  On  Matriculation. — 2.  On  taking 
the  respective  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Arts. — 3.  On  the  Admission  of 
Masters  of  Arts  to  their  Regency. 

Also,  Copies  and  Translations  of  the 
Form  used, — 1.  In  petitioning  for  Graces 
for  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master 
oH  Arts  respectively. — 2.  In  applying  for, 
and — 3.  In  granting  Dispensations  for 
the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Arts,  under  Tit.  ix.  Sec.  iv.  §  2.,  Articles 
I  and  4,  and  under  Tit.  x.  Sec.  v.,  re- 
spectively. 

Also,  Copy  and  Translation  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's Letter  for  Dispensation,  stating 
the  Form  and  Mode  of  Application  for, 
and  the  Manner  of  obtaining  the  same ; 
and  the  average  annual  Number  applied 
for  and  granted  for  the  last  Ten  Years. 


Also,  Copy  and  TraBslation  of  Uie  Ep^- 
nomis. 

Also*  Statement  pf  the  Number  of  De- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts 
respectively  granted  in  the  last  Ten  Years, 
under  the  following  Circumstances:—!. 
Without  any  Dispensation  whatever. — 2. 
Without  Dispensation  under  Tit.  ix.  Sec. 
iv.  §  2.  Article  1. — 3.  Without  Dispensa- 
tion under  Tit.  ix.  Sec.  iv.  §  2.  Article  4. 
'^-4,  Without  Dispensation  under  Tit.  x. 
Sec.  V. 

And  also,  Copy  and  Translation  of  the 
Oath  taken  at  Matriculation  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
noble  Earl  having  been  so  kind  as  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  list  of  the  papers 
comprehended  in  the  motion  which  he  in- 
tended to  make,  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  consult  those  who  were  most  inter- 
ested in  the  inquiry  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  thought  proper  to  institute,  and  he 
had  obtained  the  willing  consent  of  those 
persons  to  the  production  of  these  papers. 
The  noble  Earl  said,  that  he  had  altered 
the  motion ;  still  he  had  no  objection  to 
make  the  required  return.  But  he  did 
think  that  the  noble  Earl,  baying  comma> 
nicated  the  motion  he  intended  to  make, 
and  having  been  informed  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  it,  he  ought  to  have 
been  also  informed,  by  the  noble  Earli  of 
the  noble  EarPs  intention  to  come  down 
there,  and  make  a  charge  against  the 
University  of  Oxford,  if  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  do  so  at  the  period  that  these  com- 
munications took  place.  The  noble  Earl 
said,  that  he  was  anxious  tq  awaken  the 
public  mind  to  this  matter  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  in  order  to  influence  the 
University  by  the  expression  of  public 
opinion.  In  his  opinion,  the  public  mind 
was  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  one* 
sided  discussions;  but  would  wait  till  both 
sides  were  heard,  when  there  was  some 
one  to  make  the  charge,  and  some  one 
prepared  to  answer  it.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  was  not  prepared ;  and  he  was  not 
because  the  noble  Earl  had  not  done  him 
the  justice,  nor  the  University  the  justice, 
to  state  that  he  intended  to  come  there, 
and  make  a  charge  against  the  University. 
There  was  not  the  smallest  objection  to 
the  production  of  the  papers.  He  should 
be  perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  noble  Earl 
when  the  papers  were  produced — >when  he 
moved  for  his  Bill,  or  after  it  was  brought 
in;  but  he  had  not  expected  that  the  noUe 
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Earl  would  take  the  cottne  he  had  taken 
that  day,  and  therefore  he  was  not  pre* 
pared  with  an  answer.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  eould  not  do  more  than 
consent  to  produce  the  papers,  which  ha 
did  most  readily. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  could  make  some 
answer  to  one  of  the  charges  of  the  noble 
£arl,  as  he  had  long  been  connected  with 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Knowing  the 
candour  of  the  character  of  the  noble  Earl, 
he  thought  the  noble  Earl  would  have  ab- 
stained fh>m  making  chdrges  which  in- 
volved the  moral  character  of  the  men  to 
whom  they  related,  and  which  went  to 
throw  on  them  a  stain  of  a  very  serious 
kind.  The  noble  Earl  objected  to  Oaths, 
which  he  said  were  administered  to  men 
at  a  time  of  life  when  they  were  not  quite 
competent  to  decide  what  these  Oaths 
meant,  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  things 
which  they  did  not  intend,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  intend,  to  perform.  Now 
the  Oath  administered  was  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  young  man  would  observe 
and  keep  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs 
of  the  University.  A  copy  of  the  statutes 
was  delivered  to  the  young  roan  at  the 
time  he  took  the  Oath,  and  the  most  su- 
perficial observer  of  these  statutes  could 
not  look  at  them  without  seeing  that  they 
put  an  end  to  much  of  the  serious  charge 
brought  against  the  University  by  the  noble 
Earh  Some  of  the  offences,  there  pro- 
vided against,  were  to  be  visited  with  a 
fine  of  8d.,  some  of  Is.  4d.,  and  some  of  a 
larger  sum.  A  gradation  of  penalties  like 
these,  showed  that  the  offence  was  not 
considered  to  amount  to  perjury.  The  of- 
fender was  bound  to  submit  to  the  punish- 
ment, for  the  disregard  of  the  statutes,  or 
else  he  would  violate  the  Oath  he  had 
taken.  Bat,  besides  this,  annexed  to 
the  collection  of  statutes  ,  given  to  each 
student,  there  was  a  declaratory  law, 
which  »tated  the  limits  of  the  obligation 
under  which  those,  who  took  this  Oath, 
were  placed.  All  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  philosophy  were  agreed,  that 
the  measure  of  the  obligation  was  not  that 
which  the  mind  of  the  man  who  took  theoath 
put  upon  it,  but  that  which  was  put  upon  it 
by  him  who  proposed  the  oath.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  Paloy,  and  of  Saunderson, 
in  his  celebrated  treatise,  De  JurameHii 
ObUgaiione,  The  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  University  Oaths,  was  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Saunderson  himself,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  of  satisfy- 


ing  tender  consciences,  and  of  pointing 
out  to  them  the  extent  of  their  ob- 
ligation. It  might  be  better  not  to  re- 
tain a  form  of  words  that  required 
explanation,  but  the  practice  was  not 
culpable,  as  it  had  been  stated  to  be  this 
nignt.  It  might,  also,  be  culpable  not  to 
explain  to  each  new  comer,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  all  that  could  be  said  on  these 
Oaths;  and  he  himself  bad  always  thought 
it  his  duty  to  explain  to  such  persons,  the 
sense  in  which  they  administered  these 
Oaths ;  and  whether  his  explanation  was 
nght  or  wrong,  their  consciences  were 
clear.  But  the  omission  of  this  welUun- 
derstood  explanation,  was  not  deserving  of 
the  serious  censure  expressed,  with  regard 
to  the  whole  matter,  by  the  noble  Earl. 
Then,  the  noble  Lord  bad  attempted  to 
assimilate  the  proceedings  at  the  Univer- 
sity, with  what  took  place  in  a  court  of 
justice.  He  said,  a  man  having  been 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  having  been  punished  with  the 
pillory  for  not  speaking  the  truth,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  adopted  in  the  Univer- 
sity, absolved  from  perjury  when  he  had 
undergone  the  penalty.  This  was  a  very 
curious,  but  not  a  very  accurate,  view  of 
the  subject.  If,  indeed,  the  witness  was 
told  beforehand  bv  the  judge,  that  such 
was  the  meaning  of  the  Oath,  there  might 
be  some  ground  for  the  comparison.— 
In  a  court  of  justice,  a  man  is  sworn 
simply  to  speak  the  truth,  but  in  the  case 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred  it  was 
openly  declared  that  something  was  to  be 
done,  or,  in  default,  a  certain  penalty  was 
to  be  submitted  to,  by  which  means  the 
offence  of  penury  was  removed.  Another 
of  the  noble  Lord's  charges  was,  the  faci- 
lity with  which  dispensation  was  procured 
for  the  non-performance  of  those  duties 
which  the  oath  rendered  imperative. — 
Whether  dispensations  were  too  easily 
granted,  was  quite  a  different  question 
from  the  guilt  of  perjury.  It  was  to 
avoid  perjuiT  that  they  were  granted ;  but 
when  he  said  this,  he  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord,  that  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  pb- 
solete  statutes,  than  to  be  continually  dis- 
pensing with  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
His  great  object,  however,  in  addressing 
their  Lordships  was,  to  defend  the  moral 
character  of  those  whose  conduct  was  im- 
pugned. They  were  not  considering  what 
was  most  expedient  with  respect  to  the 
course  which  the  University  should  adopt, 
but  whether  the  indiTidnaU  who  were  con- 
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nected  with  the  University,  were  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  forsaking  the  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  an  oath.     With  regard  to 
the  last  of  the  charges^  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  supported    by  reference  to  a 
pamphlet,  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
dafF)  had  never  seen  in  his  life,  if  the  no- 
ble Lord  examined  that  pamphlet  again, 
with  more  attention,  he  would  probably 
iirid  that  that  part  of  the  system  of  which 
he  complained,  was  perfectly  consonant 
with  strict  observance  of  the  statutes. — 
In  conformity  with  the  Oaths,  certain  de- 
grees could  not  be  taken,  without  certain 
exercises  had  been   performed,   unless  a 
dispensation  were  granted  in  due  form. 
Now,     there    was     a   chapter     in     the 
statutes,   as  to  what  was   indispensable, 
and  what  might  be  dispensed  with,  by  ap- 
plication to  certain  authorities.  There  was 
nothing  ambiguous  in  this.     On  such  and 
such  points,  proper  reasons  being  assigned, 
dispensation  might  be  granted,  by  the  in- 
ferior body  to  Whom  the  ordinary  business 
of  conferring  degrees  was  intrusted.     But 
other  things  could  not  be  dispensed  with 
by  that  body.  These  things  were  called  in- 
dispensable— i*  e.  not  absolutely  indispen- 
sable,   but  indispensable    by    them.      A 
higher  authority  must  be  called  in,  namely, 
the  collective  authority  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity, acting    upon  a  recommendation 
from  tiie  Chancellor.    The  course  was,  to 
have  the  case  submitted  to  the  deliberation 
of  the  heads  of  houses.     Then,  a  petition 
was  sent  to  the  Chancellor  for  his  recom- 
mendation— which,   being    addressed    to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  read  in  full  Con- 
vocation,  the    dispensation  was  allowed 
to    pass -^  the    result    was    then  made 
known.   This  was  meant  as  a  check  to  the 
grant  of  such  indulgences.     He  under- 
stood, however,  that  in  most  instances,  it 
was  become  a  matter  of  course,  and  that 
the  practice  had  been  abridged  ever  since 
he  had  left  the  University — that  blank 
forms,  signed  by  the  Chancellor  were  feft 
to  be   filled  up  as  the  case  might  re- 
quire.     But   it    was    not   so    in    Lord 
Grenville's  time.     This    was  a  subject, 
however,  not  for  their  Lordships'   con- 
sideration.     They   were    assembled   for 
public  purposes;  and  he  should  not  there- 
fore enter  into  private  details  of  that  na* 
ture,  connected  with  the  customs  of  the 
University.    It  was,  however,  a  great  deal 
too  much  for  the  noble  Lord  to  say,  that 
the  young  men  at  the  University  were  so 
treated,  that  they  did  not  mind  the  obli- 


gation of  an  oath.  The  public  were  told 
so,  and  he  would  say,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  decidedly  false,  than  such  an  as- 
sertion. He  knew  very  well,  that,  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  he  had  not  done  justice 
to  the  subject;  but  feeling,  as  he  did, 
for  the  character  of  the  University,  and 
of  those  individuals  who  were  closely  con- 
nected with  itj  he  could  not  avoid  saying, 
that  the  charges  of  the  noble  Lord,  as 
far  as  they  related  to  the  obligation  of 
Oaths  were  utterly  unfounded. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  accuse  any  of  the  authorities  connected 
with  the  Universities;   but  he  was  sure 
their  Lordships  must  feel  with  him,  that 
the  subject  was  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration.    He  knew  nothing  personally 
of  the  University  of  Oxford;  but  he  en- 
tirely objected  to  the  taking  of  Oaths, 
when  the  individuals  did  not  know  to 
what  they  were  binding  themselves  when 
they  made  an  asseveration  in  the  presence 
of  God.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  for  their 
Lordships  to  consider  whose  fault  it  was 
that  such  a  system  prevailed,  and,  in  the 
next,  to  look  a  little  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  Oaths  administered  in  the  Uni- 
versity were  kept.     His  noble  Friend  had 
been  attacked,  as  if  he  had  brought  a 
charge  against  the  University — ^as  if  he 
had  brought  any  imputation  against  it — 
as  if  he  had  charged  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  wilfully  encouraging  perjury. 
He  had  done  no  such  thing.     But  his 
noble  Friend  having  been  charged  last  year, 
with  somewhat  of  the  guilt  of  perjury, 
he  turned  round  and  said,  ''  So  far  from 
my  being  guilty,  it  is  you  who  propound 
those  Oaths  with  whom  the  guilt  rests, 
seeing  that  they  are  administered  without 
due  preparation,'*     His  noble  friend  cast 
no  blame  upon  individual^,  but  he  blamed 
the  system.    The  Oaths,  it  appeared,  were 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.     *'  The  con- 
sequence,"   said   his  noble   Friend,    "is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this — that  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
oaths   are  more  lightly  dealt  with  than 
they  ought  to  be.'*    Now,  what  was  the 
extent  of  this  charge  ?     Why,  it  went  only 
to  the  extent  which  he  had  mentioned. 
His  noble  friend  had  brought  up  evidence 
in  support  of  what  he  had  said.     He  had 
pointed  out  in  the  statutes  the  denuncia- 
tion of  perjury  against  those  who  suffered 
the  law  to  fall  into  desuetude ;  and  yet  it 
was  clear  that  the  law  had  in  the  instances 
pointed  out  been   allowed  to  fall   into 
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desuetade.  This,  then,  went  to  one  of 
two  things — ^those  who  had  the  care  of 
those  laws  ought  to  keep  them  up ;  or,  if 
they  were  totally  un6t  to  be  retained, 
then  they  ought  at  once  openly  and  fairly 
and  frankly  to  be  repealed,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  book. 
When  they  saw  that  the  statutes  were  not 
kept  up,  did  not  that  circumstance  clearly 
show  that  they  were  no  longer  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  University ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  was  it  not  evident 
that  those  oaths  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  ?  He  could  not  help  considering 
the  taking  of  oaths  on  such  trifling  occa- 
sions as  extremely  reprehensible.  That 
the  occasions  were  trifling  he  inferred 
from  the  circumstance,  that  6d,  ab- 
solved an  individual  for  breaking  one, 
Sd.  for  breaking  another;  and  so 
on  in  gradation.  Oaths  ceased  to  be 
proper  safeguards  when  they  were  so 
lightly  treated.  They  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  the  most  solemn  occasions — 
digitus  vindice  nodus.  If  a  necessity 
existed  for  the  intervention  of  an  oath — 
if  an  appeal  were  proper  to  be  made  to 
divine  justice,  let  it  be  done  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  It  surely  ought  not  to 
be  resorted  to  in  a  case  where  a  fine  of  8df. 
would  remove  the  charge  of  perjury ;  it 
should  only  be  introduced  with  reference 
to  the  performance  of  duties  that  could 
not  by  any  means  be  dispensed  with.  As 
to  other  oaths,  they  came  within  the  same 
principle,  with  the  exception  that  they 
were  taken  by  adults  in  the  course  and 
practice  of  business,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  whereas  these  Oaths  prescribed  by 
the  Universities  were  taken  with  all  the 
form  and  solemnity  of  oaths  generally, 
although  in  quality,  in  reality,  or  in  efiect, 
they  were  unlike  other  oaths.  He  had 
always  thought  that  voluntary  affidavits 
made  before  Magistrates  (affidavits  in 
which,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  perjury 
could  notbe  assigned,  though  stillsuch  false 
swearing  might  be  treated  and  punished 
as  a  misdemeanour),  tended  to  bad  effects, 
and  to  bring  oaths  into  a  sort  of  levity  of 
dealing,  and  to  remove  the  impression  of 
those  solemnities  which  should  be  flung 
around,  and  to  fence  so  important  an 
obligation.  However  absurd  it  might  be 
to  tsdce  voluntary  affidavits,  it  was  more  ab- 
surd to  make  a  boy  take  oaths  which  per- 
haps might  be  explained,  but  which  were 
such  a  trifle  that  he  could  either  keep  them 
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The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  begged  to  say, 
in  explanation,  that  students  did  take  a 
serious  oath,  to  obey  the  authorities  of 
the  Universities. 

Lord  Brougham, — And  to  swear  to  keep 
the  statutes. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff, — To  observe 
the  statutes. 

Lord  Brougham, — Yes,  or  to  make  the 
last  an  eightpenny  matter,  and  in  fact, 
and  in  substance,  it  was  not,  therefore 
binding.  His  (Lord  Brougham's)  opinion 
was,  that  it  would  be  a  most  excellent 
thing  to  get  rid  of  these  Oaths,  as  well  as 
others,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  to  fix  on  Oaths  required  by  law  the 
denunciation,  that  to  break  them  would 
be  perjury. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  replied.  In  answer 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  reverend 
Prelate,  he  begged  to  say,  that  the  first 
complaint  or  charge  which  he  made  against 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  for  not  doing 
that  which  as  the  head  of  one  of  the 
houses  the  right  reverend  Prelate  had 
stated  he  himself  had  always  done — 
namely,  that  care  was  not  taken  by  those 
to  whom  the  education  of  youth  was  there 
intrusted  to  explain  to  them  this  form  to 
which  they  were  liable,  and  which  he  had 
mentioned.  It  was  the  duty  of  those  so 
intrusted  to  make  that  explanation.  The 
other  complaint  was,  that  in  .the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  there  prevailed  a  far 
too  great  laxity  in  granting  dispensations, 
and  that  degrees  were  granted  by  those 
means  too  readily,  and  in  these  two  com- 
plaints he,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  the 
perfect  concurrence  of  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  himself.  The  other  practices  to 
which  he  had  alluded  were  not  charges  of 
his  making,  but  charges  made  by  the 
work  he  bad  mentioned,  which  stated  that 
parties  were  perjured  in  certain  cases. 
He,  however,  further  contended,  that 
under  one  chapter  dispensations  could  not 
be  granted.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  under  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House  a  Bill  could  not  pass  more  than 
one  stage  in  one  and  the  same  day.  It 
was  true  that  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity 
this  standing  order  was  suspended,  but 
should  it  become  a  practice  that  every 
Bill  should  be  so  treated,  and  perhaps 
progressed  all  its  stages  on  the  same  day, 
what  would  their  Lordships  say  to  swear- 
ing, on  the  opening  of  the  Session^  to 
keep  and  observe  the  standing  orders  of 
the  House  ?     By  such  a  proceeding  their 
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Lordships  would  stultify  themselves  in  the 
tame  manner  as  he  contended  the  Uni- 
versities did  in  matters  of  dispensation. 
The  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  had  complained  of  want  of 
candour  on  his  part  in  this  instance.   The 
faots  of  the  case  were  these:— When  he  had 
read  his  notice  of  Motion,  the  clerk  at  the 
Table  asked  him  to  furnish  it,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  entered  upon  the  notices. 
He  remarked  that  it  was  probable  he 
might  dter  it  before  the  Motion  came  on, 
and  when  he  spoke  on  the  subject  after- 
wards to  the  noble  Duke,  he  had  also 
mentioned  the  probability  of  an  alteration 
in  its  form.  He  had  certainly  not  told  the 
noble  Duke  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pre- 
face the  Motion  with  a  speech,  and  when 
the  noble  Duke  inquired  if  he  sent  down 
the  terms  of  the  Motion  to  the  Universities 
and  they  assented  to  farnish  the  informa- 
tion, he  had  replied  that  in  such  a  case  he 
would  make  the  Motion.     Now,  he  was 
sure  that  when  the  noble  Duke  and  him- 
self formerly  sat  together  in  another  place, 
it  was   deemed    improper    to    submit  a 
Motk)n  without  first  laying  some  grounds 
for  it.     Under  the  impression  that  such  a 
practice  was  ta  be  followed  in  this  House, 
he  thought  he  had   done  sufficient  to 
relieve  himself  firom  the  charge  of  want  of 
candour  by  putting  the  noUe  Duke  in 
possession  of  the  terms  of  his  Motion,  and 
also  of  his  intention,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  make  it.     It  had  been  also 
•tated,  somewhat  in  the  tone  of  complaint, 
that  owing  to  these  circumstances  there 
was  a  want  of  preparatioo  now  to  meet 
the  Question.    He  was  surprised  to  hear 
tills  advanced,  because  scarcely  twelve- 
months had  dapsed  since  the  noble  Duke 
himself  had  taken  the  oath  to  observe 
these  statutes,   and,   besides  the    noble 
Duke,  there  were  several  Prelates  who 
had  taken  them  over  and  over  again.    He 
was  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  how  want 
of  preparation  could  be  urged  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.    Repeating  his  impression, 
that  the  only  charges  which  he  himself 
had  made  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  right 
reverend  Prekte  who  had  addressed  the 
House,  he  should  concUide  by  expressing 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  that  hit  obaervations 
on  the  subject  had  met  with  that  right 
reverend  Prelate's  concurrence. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  said,  that  he 
assented  to  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Earl  no  farther  than  to  say  that  it  would 
^  mneli  better  that  those  statutes  shvaid 


be  repealed,  instead  of  dispensations  being 
continued. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  said,  that  he 
should  not  have  said  a  word  on  the  present 
occasion  had  it  not  been  that  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  brought  forward  the  present 
Motion  had  applied,  last  year,  words  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  which   he 
(the  Bishop  of  Glocester)  was  disposed  to 
think  undeserved.    The  noble  Earl  had 
alluded  to  one  Oath,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that    the  party  taking    it  would 
**  protect  and  preserve  all  the  honoura, 
dignities,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the 
University,  ^and     defend    them    by    his 
counsel  and  advice  so  long  as  he  lived.** 
The  noble  Earl  had  termed  this  oath  first  to 
be  absurd,  and,  afterwards,  to  be  wicked. 
He  (the  Bishop  of  Glocester)  was  himself 
so  decided  an  enemy  of  all  unnecessary 
oaths,  that  he  should  be  disposed  to  join 
in  the  wish  that  this  law  of  the  University 
should  be  eipunged  as  soon  as  it  was 
proved    to  be    unnecessary.     Indeed,  he 
might  almost  agree  in  the  propositwn  that 
the  Oath  was  unnecessary,  upon  the  fact 
that  though  it    had   existed  for  many 
centuries,  the    instances    of  perjury  on 
that  head  were  indeed  very  few,  for  there 
had  ever  been  found  many  ready  to  defend 
the  honours,  privileges,  and  rights  of  the 
University  with  which  they  had  been  con- 
nected.    If  this  was  wickedness,  it  was  a 
wickedness  which  had  extended  over  many 
ages,  and  yet  many  advocatet  had  been 
found  for  the  Oaths  both  of  matrieiilation 
and  the  conferring  of  degrees. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  the  form  of  Oath,  which 
had  been  seat  him  by  a  son  who  had 
recently  entered  the  Unifersity  of  Cawi- 
bridge,  and  he  repeated,  that  ii  that 
University  did  its  duty  by  those  confided 
to  its  care,  an  attachment  to  its  inslits- 
tions  would  of  course  grow  up  with 
increasing  years,  but  that  to  make  a  boy 
of  sixteen  yevs  of  age  swear  to  imfMrea- 
sions,  and  feelings  to  be  retained  all  bis 
life  was,  as  he  thought,  absurd  as  wdl  as 
wicked. 

The  Motk>n  was  agreed  to. 
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papers,  until  I  can  learn  whether  the  in* 
festigations  to  which  he  refers  are  com- 
plete. By  the  last  accounts  which  1  re* 
ceived  from  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  it  appeared  that 
they  were  not  completed,  and  any  pre- 
mature publication  of  the  accounts  would 
seriously  impede  the  course  of  justice. 

Mr.  LittUton  said,  that  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh  contained 
three  distinct  Motions  for  papers  relating 
to  three  distinct  transactions  at  three 
different  places.  The  first  of  them  had 
reference  to  a  transaction  which  had  oc« 
curred  during  the  time  when  he  was  ia 
office  in  Ireland.  That  investigation  was 
completed,  and  he  could  have  no  objectioa 
to  placing  the  account  of  it  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Ihbbm.  I  was  present  at  all  these 
investigations.  I  was  present  when  they 
were  finished,  and  when  the  papers  were 
sealed  up  and  sent  to  tlie  Government. 

The  Shaker  asked  Mr.  Dobbin  whether 
he  had  given  notice  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge  of 
his  intention  to  bring  on  this  Motion  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Dobbin,    I  sent  him  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  as  a  strict 
matter  of  right,  any  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  entitled  to  bring  on  a  motioa 
without  giving  notice  of  it ;  but  it  had  beea 
found  to  conduce  much  to  the  convenience 
of  hon.  Members,  and  indeed  to  the  con- 
venience of  transacting  public  business,  to 
give  notice  beforehand  of  the  day  on 
which  any  Motion,  that  was  not  altogether 
unimportant,  would  be  brought  forward. 
Unless  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  this  Motion  of  such  urgency  as  to 
induce  the  hon.  Member  to  tiitnk  that 
they  could  not  admit  of  delay,  he  would 
suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  withdrawing 
his  present  motion,  and  bringing  it  forward 
on  another  day. 

Motion  postponed. 


of  tlw  EdMUbBd  Ghateh  ki  SntliacL^By  Mr.  Hooow, 
from  three  FigrialMi  ia  Kml,  for  «  ReiMwl  of  ttie  Molt 
Tax. 

Outrages  in  Armagh.]  Mr.  Dobbin 
said,  that  in  consequence  of  certain  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Members  for  Sligo  and  Armagh,  he  rose 
to  move  for  a  paper  which — 

Sir  Hemy  Hardmge  (interrupting  the 
lion.  Member)  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  shown  him  a  paper,  for  which  he 
supposed  he  was  then  going  to  move.  It 
contained  an  account  of  certain  transac- 
tiona  which  it  was  alleged  had  occurred  in 
Armagh.  The  Government  was  pursuing 
an  inquiry  into  those  transactions;  and,  at 
the  present  moment  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  grant  this  paper  without  impeding 
the  course  of  justice. 

Mr.  l>o66m8aid,  that  the  investigations 
to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  refer- 
red, had, to  his  knowledge,  been  closed  be- 
fore he  left  Armagh.  They  were  closed  a 
month  ago.  He  should,  therefore,  move 
that  there  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  investigatioa  insti- 
tuted into  cenain  proceedings  at  Armagh, 
which  took  place  on  tlie  5th  of  last 
November,  between  the  Magistrates,  the 
police,  and  the  people:  also  a  copy  of  the 
investigation  instituted  at  Armagh  into  the 
proceedings  which  took  place  at  Keady, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  collecting  the 
tithes  of  that  parish,  in  which  one  man 
was  killed,  and  another  wounded ;  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  Coroner's  inquest  on 
the  person  killed.  Also  a  copy  of  the 
investigation  held  at  Armagh,  into  the 
proceedings  which  took  place  there  on  the 
1 5th  of  January  last,  when  several  houses 
were  destroyed,  and  fourteen  belonging  to 
Catholics  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
were  bunit  by  a  bod^  of  armed  Orange- 
men. His  object  m  moving  for  these 
papem,  was  to  show  how  far  the  lives  of 
his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  had 
been  protedled  under  the  ptesent  Gavern- 
asent. 

Sir  Hemy  Uairdm§e,  I  oWect  to  the 
hon.  Member's  bringing  up  this  Motion. 
I  ol^ect  to  it,  because  it  is  mformal,  as  no 
notice  was  given  to  me  that  the  hon. 
Member  intended  to  bring  it  forward  this 
day ;  and  I  object  lo  it  also,  because  it  is 
likely  to  impede  the  course  of  justice.  I 
can  assure  tbe  hon.  Member,  that  I  shaM 
have  no  ohjootion,  to  grant  those  papers 
which  the  GovennDent  mav  think  proper ; 

Imt  I  Mk  bim  tovosfend  hiscnllforrti^sf 


Magistrates  o¥  Carlow.]  Mfi 
(yOwyer  presented  a  Petition  from  an 
individual  of  the  name  of  Ryan  Henessey^ 
residing  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  com* 
plaioing  of  the  oppressive  treatment  which 
he  had  experienced  from  certain  magis- 
trates in  that  county.  The  petition  stated, 
that  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  24th  of 
January  last,  after  the  petitioner  had  gone 
to  bed,  adriver  belonging  to  Mr.  Kavanagh^ 
a  Member  of  that  House,  accompanied  by 
a  pftity  of  poKee,  knocked  at  his  door,  and 

Stated  that  the  priest  of  the  parish  wanted 
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(o  see  him ;  that  the  petitioner,  on  opening 
his  door  in '  consequence  of  this  message^ 
was  immediately  seized  and  handcuffed  by 
Order  of  the  driver,  and  that  he  was  then 
dragged  to  the  guardhouse,  where  he  was 
put  in  irons,  and  where  he  remained  hand- 
cuffed during  that  night  and  the  following 
Sunday.  The  petitioner  further  alleged, 
that  he  was  arrested  without  any  summons 
having  been  previously  served  upon  him, 
and  without  any  warrant  having  been 
issued  for  his  apprehension.  He  also 
stated,  that  a  person  offered  to  become 
security  for  his  appearance,  but  that  on 
his  inquiring  of  the  Magistrate!  who  was  a 
Mr.  Doyne,  what  amount  of  security 
would  be  required,  Mr.  Doyne  called  him 
a  ruffian,  and  threatened  to  send  him  to 
the  county  gaol.  In  conclusion,  the  pe- 
titioner alleged,  that  he  could  not  expect 
justice  from  the  Bench  of  Magistrates  at 
Carlow,  as  Mr.  Doyne  was  one  of  them, 
and  with  another  constituted  the  whole 
Bench.  He  had  to  present  another  pe- 
tition from  Thomas  Butler  and  his  wife, 
complaining  of  the  misconduct  of  the  same 
Mr.  Doyne. 

Colonel  Bruen  begged  to  interrupt  the 
hon.  Member.  The  first  petition  presented 
by  the  hon.  Member  was  not  signed. 
There  was  only  a  mark  attached  to  it,  and 
it  was  not  vouched  by  anybody  that  that 
mark  was  the  mark  of  the  petitioner. 
The  authenticity  of  this  petition  should 
be  established  before  it  could  be  received, 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  allegations  of  a 
most  serious  nature  against  the  character 
of  a  Magistrate.  For  his  own  part  he  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  the  slightest 
foundation  for  any  of  the  charges  which 
the  petitioner  had  made  against  Mr. 
Doyne. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  said,  that  the  petitions 
had  come  to  him  in  the  usual  way,  but  in 
consequence  of  what  had  just  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Memberi  he  must 
now  add  that  they  had  come  to  him  re- 
commended and  confirmed  by  a  gentleman 
of  unquestioned  honour  and  respectability. 
For  his  own  part,  he  firmly  believed  that 
every  allegation  in  the  petition  could  be 
substantiated. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  appeared  that  the 
petitioner  was  not  able  to  write,  but  that 
his  mark  was  attached  to  the  petition. 
Now,  the  question  for  the  House  to  de- 
cide, was,  whether  the  man  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  of  petition  because  be 
Qould  not  write? 


Mr.  RaehfUik  said,  that  the  signature 
of  a  petitioner  was  not  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  authenticity  of  a  petition  than  his 
mark  would  be.  The  House  had  no 
better  means  of  ascertaining  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  signature  than  it  had  of  ascer- 
taining the  authenticity  of  a  mark.  Why^ 
then,  should  they  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  poor  unlettered  man,  who  had 
already  difficulty  enough  in  getting  his 
petition  put  into  a  shape  in  which  it  could 
be  presented  to  them,  when  they  removed 
the  same  obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  the 
rich  man,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  peti- 
tioning ? 

Sir  John  Campbell,  The  petition  is 
already  signed,  for  a  man  may  sign  by  his 
mark.  That  is  admitted  to  be  a  signature 
in  every  Court  of  Law.  You  are  bound  to 
give  credit  to  it  as  a  man's  signature,  until 
the  contrary  is  shown. 

Mr.  Littleton  sMf  that  to  the  petitions 
which  had  been  received  and  printed  last 
year  there  were  the  names  of  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  marksmen  attached.  It 
was  not  many  hundred  years  since  Mem- 
bers on  entering  that  House,  made  their 
marks/,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
unable  to  write  their  names. 

Mr.  Ewart  observed,  that  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
presented  the  petitions  was  quite  sufficient 
to  authenticate  them ;  and  the  objection 
which  had  been  made  to  them  ought  not 
to  enter  into  the  equitable  consideration 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  contended,  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  voucher  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  petitioner's  mark.  If 
there  were  no  attestation  attached  to  it 
any  man  might  libel  the  character  of 
another  in  that  House  with  impunity.  He 
believed,  that  (he  allegations  of  the 
petitioner  were  all  false,  especially  those 
which  reflected  on  that  respectable  magis- 
trate Mr.  Doynie. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  thought  that  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Carlow 
rose,  he  was  going  to  propose  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
chai|^  which  the  petitioner  brought 
against  Mr.  Doyne,  the  Magistrate.  That 
would  have  been  the  most  proper  and 
manly  way  to  meet  the  charge,  and  do 
justice  to  the  petitioner.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  propose  that  course,  he  would 
undertake  that  every  allegation  in  the 
petition  should  be  proved.    He  had  re» 

geived  the  petition  fron  a  source  of  Um 
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highest  respectability,  and  the  House  was 
bound  to  believe  the  allegations  of  it  till 
they  were  disproved  by  some  better  evi- 
dence than  mere  assertion. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  D.  O'Dwyer  presented  a  Petition 
from  Thomas  fintler  and  Judith  his  wife» 
of  the  county  of  Carlow.  The  petition 
complained,  that  on  Saturday,  the  night 
of  the  24th  of  January,  after  they  had 
retired  to  rest,  a  party  of  police,  accom- 
panied by  the  under  agent  of  Thomas 
Kavanagh,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  that  House, 
had  called  at  their  cottage,  dragged  them 
out  of  their  bed  and  conveyed  them  to 
Borris,  where  they  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  day ;  that  Judith, 
one  of  the  petitioners,  was  the  mother 
of  seven  children,  one  of  whom  was 
dangerously  ill ;  that  she  requested  to  be 
left  with  the  sick  child  till  morning,  and 
promised  to  be  ready  at  that  time  to 
meet  any  charge  which  might  be  pre- 
ferred against  her;  that  she  was  forced 
from  the  embraces  of  her  children,  and 
compelled  to  accompany  her  husband; 
and  that  she  was  imprisoned  with  him  in 
a  dungeon  for  the  time  already  mentioned, 
on  a  charge  which  she  did  not  know. 
The  petition  further  stated,  that  when  the 
reverend  John  Walsh  inquired  of  the 
police  Serjeant  by  what  authority  he  had 
arrested  the  petitioners,  he  replied  that 
he  had  not  had  any  warrant,  but  that  he 
had  arrested  them  on  the  order  of  Mr. 
Doyne,  the  Magistrate,  and  of  Mr. 
Hawkshawe,  the  chief  of  the  police.  The 
petition  added,  that  Mr.  Doyne,  was 
an  agent  of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  at  a  salary  of 
80/.  or  100/.  a-year,  and  that  he  was 
harsh,  vindictive,  and  oppressive  as  a 
Magistrate.  He  would  not  enter  into  a 
description  of  the  other  charges  which 
the  petitioners  brodgbt  against  Mr. 
Doyne;  but  the  circumstances,  if  true, 
were  of  a  nature  to  challenge  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  Irish  Government. 
As  to  Mr.  Doyne,  who  was  spoken  of  in 
this  manner,  he  would  mention  one  fact, 
which  he  had  upon  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman  to  whom  he  was  sure  the  House 
wonld  give  implicit  credit — ^he  meant  Mr. 
Vigors,  who  represented  Carlow  in  the  last 
Parliament.  Mr.  Vigors  had  told  him  that 
he  was  an  eye-witness  to  this  circumstance. 
Two  peivons  were  brought  before  the 
bench,  6n  which  Mr.  Doyne  was  sitting, 

M  a  Magif  tratet    One  of  tbeoi  a  womfto, 


was  charged  with  having  excited  a  tumnit, 
and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  20£. 
A  warrant  had  been  issued  against  the 
other,  who  was  in  Mr.  ELavanagh's  employ, 
for  an  aggravated  assault.  He  was 
proved  to  have  struck  another  person  on 
the  head  with  a  stone,  and  for  this  he  was 
fined  58.  Now,  let  the  house  mark  the  dif- 
ference in  the  sentence  on  these  two  cases. 
The  woman  was  fined  20s.,  who  had  com- 
mitted no  assault,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
no  actual  breach  of  the  peace,  whilst  the 
man  was  fined  5s»  who  had  committed  a 
savage  assault,  and  had  been  guilty  of  a 
gross  breach  of  the  peace.  Bnt  this  was 
not.all.  This  very  respectable  Magistrate, 
Mr.  Doyne,  who  had  adjudicated  on  the 
case,  had  had  the  indecency  on  the  bench 
to  pay  the  fine  of  the  latter  offender.  He 
implored  the  House  to  consider  what  hope 
could  the  people  have  of  justice  from  a 
bench  of  which  such  a  Magistrate  com- 
posed a  part  ?  He  would  not  use  delicate 
phrases  on  a*  subject  like  this;  but  he 
would  openly  call  on  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  if  he  could  obtain  his 
attention  for  a  moment,  to  investigate  this 
transaction,  and,  if  it  were  proved  to  be 
of  the  nature  which  he  had  stated,  to 
remove  this  Magistrate  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  said,  that  among  other 

Sh rases  which  he  had  hdard  the  hon. 
f  ember  for  Drogheda  utter  he  had  dis- 
tinguished this — ''  If  this  case  be  proved." 
He  (Mr.  Kavanagh)  would  use  that 
phrase  too.  He  would  say—"  If  this  case 
can  be  proved."  But  it  could  not ;  for 
the  information  on  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  proceeding  was  in  every  respect 
incorrect.  In  short,  the  only  reply  he 
should  give  was,  that  the  charge  was 
wholly  and  perfectly  false. 

Colonel  Bruen  was  far  from  hushing  up 
inquiry,  like  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Drogheda,  he  challenged  the  fullest 
investigation  into  4he  allegations  of  the 
petition.  He  was  sure  that  upon  a  proper 
and  full  investigation  the  allegations  would 
be  discovered  to  be  wholly  unfounded. 
He  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
was  most  extraordinary  that  it  should  be 
proposed  to  investigate  these  matters  here, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  proper 
tribunals  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  charges 
contained  in  the  last  petition,  he  knew 
nothing  about  them;  but  this  he  did 
know,  that  Mr,  Doyne  was  incapable  of 

acting  in  any  manner  uaboGoming  a 
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Magistrate  and  a  gentleman.  He  again 
repeated  that  the  Courts  of  Law  were  the 
proper  tribunals  for  the  investigation  of 
charges  like  these,  and  that  Magistrates 
ought  not  to  be  ruthlessly  dragged  before 
that  House  upon  allegations  which  must 
circulate  to  their  disadvantage  until  they 
were  refuted. 

Sir  Henry  Hardmge  said,  that  if  the 
faon.  Member  for  Drogheda  had  previously 
informed  him  of  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  such  a  charge  against  a  Magistrate, 
he  would  have  been  prepared  to  meet  it ; 
but  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  allegations  before- 
hand, he  could  only  refer  the  matter  for 
inquiry  to  the  authorities  at  Dublin.  It 
was  due  to  the  accused  Magistrate  to 
stale,  that  from  what  he  (SirH.  Hardinge) 
had  heard  of  his  character,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
transaction. 

Mr.  (yConnell  thought,  that  much 
would  depend  on  the  quarter  in  which  the 
inquiry  should  be  made.  He  bad  littledoubt 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  or  any 
individual  who  would  act  with  equal  fair- 
ness, took  the  matter  up,  the  charge 
would  be  established.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  had  arrived*  The 
matter  seemed  quite  susceptible  of  legal 
evidence ;  and  any  man  acquainted  with 
Ireland  would  think  few  things  impossible 
of  Carlow  Magistrates. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  he  should 
have  been  happy  to  let  the  inquiry  pro- 
ceed in  due  course  of  law,  rather  than 
have  it  taken  up  by  the  Government ;  bat 
as  the  bon.  Member  had  su^;ested  the 
latter  course,  he  was  ready  to  concur  in 
it. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  would  undertake,  if  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  supplied  the  money, 
that  the  transaction  snouM  be  brought 
before  a  Court  of  Justice.  The  right 
hon.  Oentleman  must  know  that  iwli- 
▼idumls  in  the  situation  of  the  petidower, 
could  not  go  into  Couit  without  assistance. 

Colonel  JStans  complained  of  the  bias 
that  operated  upon  the  minds  of  most  of 
die  Magistracy  of  Ireland.  From  what 
he  knew  of  recent  occurrences  in  the 
County  of  Carlow,  his  impression  was, 
that  probably  the  Magistrate  would  not 
come  clear  out  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Skaw  thought  that  when  a  serious 
charge  was  broug^  against  an  individual 

hoMmg  ft  ptbM  «fioe|  Um  Mcuiulioo 


ought  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  some 
person  who  could  be  held  respon«ble  for 
its  correctness;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
here  ;  no  name  was  signed  to  the  petition  : 
there  was  nothing  but  a  mark,  and  no 
attestation  that  this  was  the  mark  of  the 
person  in  whose  name  the  petition  was 
drawn  up.  The  individual  could  not 
read  the  statements  made  in  his  name^ 
and  might  never  have  heard  them  read. 
He  knew  one  of  the  supposed  facts  stated 
in  the  petition  to  be  untrue,  and  heooe 
the  House  .might,  perhaps,  judge  of  the 
rest.  It  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Doyne 
was  the  agent  to  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  had 
no  property  to  qualify  him  to  sit  as  a 
Magistrate,  when  the  truth  was,  that  Mr. 
Doyne  had  necessarily  sworn  to  a  quali- 
fication of  600/  a-year  before  he  could  sit 
on  the  Road  Sessions*  He  was  personally 
a<;quainted  with  Mr.  Doyne,  and  a 
worthier  or  more  respectable  man  did  not 
exist.  He  agreed  that  the  charge  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated. 
The  petitions  were  laid  upon  the  Table. 

PoorLaws(Fre8R70rd.)]  Mr.Ro^mck 
presented  a  Petition  from  Colonel  William 
Napier,  complaining  of  crudty  on  the 
part  of  the  parish  officers  of  Freshford  to 
the  paupers  of  that  parish.  The  hon. 
Member  read  the  petition,  and  detailed 
several  cases  of  great  wretchedness  and 
destitution,  tvro  of  which  had  ended  in 
death,  arising  out  of  inadequate  allow- 
ances to  paupers,  in  that  district.  The 
Poor-law  Amendment  Bill  had  been 
passed  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  in  order  to  raise  them  from  a 
state  of  distress  and  degradation.  The 
Bill  originally  contained  a  clause  lor  the 
prosecution  by  the  Commissioners  of 
persons  who  should  ill-treat  or  act  with 
cruelty  towards  paupers,  but  that  whoks- 
some  and  necessary  power  of  prosecution 
was  taken  away  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Pariiament.  See  the  situation  of  the  poor, 
as  the  law  now  stood ;  the  persons  injured 
were  poor  and  destituley  and  had  no  re- 
dress against  their  oppressors,  unless  their 
case  happened  to  be  taken  up  by  some 
benevolent  private  individual.  Cases  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  ought  not  to  be 
Ml  to  the  chance  or  charity  of  individuals 
to  punish, — ^it  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
a  (mUic  prosecutor  to  take  them  upb  It 
was  mainly  with  a.  view  to  eafiirce  the 
necessity  of  e«tabliriiing  this  priaclple, 
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the  House.  He  thought  that  the  case  set 
forth  in  the  petition,  was  one  in  which  the 
House  should  direct  the  Attoraey-Qeneral 
to  prosecute.  He  appealed  to  Gentlemen's 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  asked 
them  whether  the  parties  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  human  misery  and 
suffering,  should  be  permitted  to  escape 
with  impunity?  The  hon.  Member  pro- 
ceeded to  read,  from  the  petition  of  Colonel 
Napier,  several  cases  of  extreme  wretched- 
ness and  suffering  among  the  paupers  of 
Freehford.  The  workhouse  consisted  of  a 
miserable  collection  of  hovels,  in  which  the 
paupevs  were  kept  without  fire  or  sufficient 
clothes,  or  covering,  in  an  inclement 
season  of  the  year.  The  unhappy  inmates 
complained  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  were 
surroundetl  with  filth.  Men  and  women 
between  seventy  and  eighty  had  been 
reduced  from  an  allowance  of  25.  to  Is. 
6d.  a-week.  Some  had  beds,  but  no  bed- 
clothes; and  the  sick  were  unprovided 
with  medicine  or  attendance.  A  family, 
constsiing  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and 
several  children,  were  allowed  so  small  a 
sum,  that  they  must  have  perished  from 
hunger,  but  for  the  aid  of  private  charity. 
The  hon.  Member  was  proceeding  to  (juote 
other  cases  of  extreme  privation,  with  a 
view  to  show  tiie  culpable  conduct  of  the 
OversecTB  and  Churchwardens  of  the 
parish,  when 

Mr.  Secretary  Qtmlbum  said,  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  would  allow  of 
the  interruption,  he  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
thought  he  could  state  what  might  satisfy 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  save  the  time  of 
the  House.  The  transaction  in  question, 
had  only  recently  come  under  his  cog- 
nizance, but,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  from  what  be  had  learned  of 
the  case,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  see 
that  it  underwent  a  judicial  investigation. 
The  hon.  Member  would,  therefore,  see, 
he  hoped,  that  the  effect  of  entering  upon 
the  details  of  the  transaction,  previous  to 
that  investigation,  must  be  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Roebuck.  Did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  mean  to  say  that,  the  Pbor- 
law  Commissioners  havmg  dismissed  two 
individuals  as  guilty  of  misconduct,  he 
would  at  once  direct  a  prosecution  to  be 
instituted  against  the  Overseers  of  the 
parish  of  Fresbford?  Their  conduct  was 
a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  GwOmrn  replied,  that 

b^  iirteaded  lo  take  thoso  ntasurei  which 


he  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
the  justice  of  the  case.  The  course  he 
proposed  to  adopt  was  this — to  call  upon 
the  parish,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  cha- 
racter, to  prosecute  the  individuals  whose 
conduct  had  been  complained  of,  for  he 
could  not  but  think,  that  if  the  parish 
authorities  had  exercised  a  proper  degree 
of  vigilance  over  the  mansgement  of  the 
workhouse,  such  things  could  not  have 
taken  place.  However,  if  the  parish 
proved  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  up  the 
case  in  a  proper  manner,  he  should  direct 
a  prosecution  to  be  instituted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Crown,  though  not  through 
the  medium  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Ri>ebuck  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
after  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  to  say  more  on  the  subject. 

Major  Beauclerk  congratulated  the 
House  on  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  Poor-laws' 
Amendment  Bill,  having  at  length  found 
out  that  the  measure  could  not  work. 
["  No/*  from  Mr,  Roebuck.]  He  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  the  Bill  to 
be  a  complete  failure  ["  No"] ;  if  the  hon. 
Member  did  not  go  so  far,  he  (Major 
Beauclerk)  had  no  wish  to  misrepresent 
his  sentiments.  It  had  been  said^  and  he 
thought,  not  without  justice,  that  the  Bill 
could  never  be  enforced.  In  the  county 
(Surrey)  he  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
the  measure  was  almost  inoperative,  and 
the  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  other 
counties.  Where  the  Bill  had  been  en- 
forced, it  had  produced  a  great  deal  of 
bad  feeling  among  the  lower  classes. 
Many  parts  of  the  measure  he  admitted 
to  be  good,  but  there  were  others  most 
objectionable  in  their  nature :  he  referred 
particularly  to  the  fact  of  the  poor  being 
put  entirely  in  the  hands  or  Commis- 
sioners residing  in  London,  and  he  hoped 
the  present  Government  would  take  the 
subject  into  its  considemtion,  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the 
law. 

Colonel  Wood  sak),  the  Gentlemen  who 
advocated  this  Bill  last  Session,  would  re- 
collect he  had  warned  them  against  the 
effects  of  the  measure,  and  this  petition 
justified  the  alarm  which  be  ana  other 
Members  had  expressed  respecting  the 
consequences  to  be  expected.  ["  iVb.T 
Hon.  Members  sakl  no,  but  he  said  yes; 
and  he  thought  that  such  atrocities  as  had 
been  mentioned,  ot^ht  to  call  forth  the 
sympftibiet  of  efery  Eoglidimao.     H« 
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was  surprised  that  any  Gentleman  who 
had  heard  the  horrid  details  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath, 
should  hesitate  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Bill  which  permitted  their 
existence.  He  had  foreseen  and  foretold 
the  likelihood  of  such  evils  and  cases  of 
extreme  hardship  as  the  petition  described 
— evils  for  which  the  Bill  provided  no 
remedy,  except  what  might  be  afforded  by 
the  Central  Board.  The  measure  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  of  taking  all  the 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Magistrates, 
cutting  off  their  interposition;  and,  in  the 
event  of  cases  of  hardship,  leaving  only 
an  appeal  to  the  Central  Board.  With  a 
view  to  prevent  the  evils  that  must  arise, 
and  had  arisen,  from  this  system,  he  last 
year  ventured  to  propose  that  guardians 
of  the  poor  should  be  appointed  in  every 
county,  with  whose  assistance  the  Magis- 
trates should  take  cognizance  of  gross 
cases  of  cruelly  and  negligence.  This 
proposition,  however,  was  not  listened  to 
by  the  House,  which  seemed  to  be  infa- 
tuated in  favour  of  this  measure.  His 
clauses  were  rejected  in  the  Committee — 
in  fact,  they  had  been  put  down  by  general 
clamour.  The  moment  the  Magistrate's 
name  was  mentioned,  their  interference 
was  scouted,  the  clauses  were  hardly 
listened  to,  and  the  Bill  passed  almost 
without  any  modification.  Such  modifi- 
cations as  were  introduced,  had  been 
effected  with  very  great  difficulty.  He 
was  glad  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath 
had  brought  the  matter  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act,  for  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Board  was  of  a  temporary  nature,  that 
body  having  been  appointed  only  for  ^\q 
years.  If  the  operation  of  the  Bill  were 
to  be  extended,  some  alteration  would  be 
required  in  the  number  of  Assistant  Com- 
missioners. At  present  the  law  was  only 
partially  brought  into  operation  ;  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  was  little  known ; 
but  when  it  should  be  generally  acted  on, 
if  it  ever  was,  some  mode  must  be  de- 
vised for  procuring  immediate  attention 
to  the  evils  and  severities  to  which  the 
poor  would  be  exposed  from  the  grinding 
pressure  of  Overseers  and  others.  It 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  devise 
some  mode  of  appeal  other  than  that  at  pre- 
sent allowed  to  the  Central  Board. 

Mr.  Secretary  Goulburn  wished  to  set 

the  boD,  and  gttUant  Member  right  with 


respect  to  a  fact.  He  did  not  mean  to 
offer  any  opinion  upon  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act,  or  upon  the  matter  before 
the  House ;  nor  did  he  wish  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  but  he  wished  to  state,  that 
the  cruelties  complained  of  had  occurred 
in  the  workhouse  of  a  parish  for  which 
the  Commissioners  had  issued  no  rules 
or  regulations.  That  parish  was  in  the 
state  in  which  it  would  have  been  if  no 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act  had  passed. 
The  power  of  interference  in  that  parish 
was  yet  in  the  Magistrates.  He  thought 
it  only  due  to  the  Commissioners  under 
thePoor-laws'Amendment  Act  to  state  that 
the  unfortunate  occurrences  detailed  in  the 
petition  could  not  be  attributed  to  them. 

Colonel  Wood  had  made  no  charge 
against  the  Commissioners,  but  had  simply 
complained  of  the  alteration  in  the  old 
law  effected  by  the  act  of  last  year.  The 
statement  in  the  petition  was,  that  the 
small  pittance  allowed  to  the  paupers  had 
been  reduced. 

Mr.  Roebuck  observed,  that  the  petition 
complained  of  gross  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  overseers,  who  had  been  for 
three  years  in  office. 

Colonel  Wood  had  heard  the  petition 
read,  and  believed  it  to  detail  various  in- 
stances in  which  poor  persons  receiving 
pecuniary  allowance  had  had  that  allow- 
ance reduced  from  3s.  and  2s,  to  ls.6d, 
per  week.  Now,  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Poor-laws'  Amendment  Act  two 
Magistrates  had  the  power  to  order  such 
pecuniary  relief  to  paupers  as  they  con- 
sidered necessary  ;  but  by  that  Act  the 
right  of  interference  was  entirely  taken 
away  from  the  Magistrates. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  to  prevent  any  mis- 
representation of  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Freshford  going  forth  to  the  public,  was 
anxious  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  all  the  irregularities  complained 
of  in  the  petition  before  the  House  were 
of  more  than  three  years  standing.  It 
was,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  last  year  were  not 
responsible  for  them;  but  other  parties 
were  responsible  besides  the  overseer,  and 
those  parties  were  the  Magistrates.  The 
law,  as  it  existed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  last  year,  and  as  it  now  existed, 
gave  the  neighbouring  Magistrates  suffi- 
cient power  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses 
which  had  |:frevailed  in  the  parish  of 
Freshford.     It  was  perfectly  true  that  the 

Poor-laws'  Amendmeut  Act  took  from  tb9 
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Magistrates  the  power  of  ordering  relief 
to  paupers  in  parishes  which  had  work- 
houses ;  but  sufficient  power  was  given  to 
Magistrates  to  remedy  abuses  by  another 
and  very  valuable  Act.  which  had  not 
been  repealed  by  the  Bill  of  last  Session — 
he  meant  the  dOth  George  III.,  c.  49, 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
powers  granted  by  the  22nd  George  Ilf. 
That  Act  gave  the  right  to  a  single  Ma- 
gistrate to  visit  and  inspect  the  workhouses 
in  his  district,  and,  in  the  event  of  disco- 
vering any  irregularity  in  the  management 
of  the  workhouses,  or  of  ascertaining  that 
sufficient  relief  was  not  allowed  to  the 
paupers,  that  they  were  in  want  of  proper 
clothing,  or  exposed  to  diseases  of  an  in- 
fectious nature,  he  was  empowered,  in 
conjunction  with  another  Magistrate,  to 
make  an  order  for  the  remedy  of  all  such 
abuses.  It  was,  therefore,  clear  that  the 
Magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Freshford  had  the  power,  and  ought,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  have  visited 
the  workhouse  in  which  the  irregularities 
complained  of  had  so  long  existed,  and  to 
have  summarily  put  a  stop  to  those  irre- 
golaritiesJ  They  might,  also,  have  certified 
the  state  of  the  workhouse  to  the  Magis- 
trates at  quarter  sessions,  and  have  ob- 
tained from  them  an  order  for  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  place ;  therefore,  if  legal 
proceedings  were  instituted,  they  ought 
not  to  be  directed  solely  against  the  over- 
seers of  the  parish,  but,  also,  against  the 
Magistrates  for  having  forgotten  or  wilfully 
neglected  their  duty.  He  really  thought, 
that  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  the 
overseers,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Home  Secretary  or  the  Attorney- Ge- 
neral, was  a  very  round-about  mode  of 
proceeding.  There  ought  to  exist  some 
more  summary  process.  Every  pau- 
per, to  whom  relief  might  be  refused, 
should  be  allowed  to  apply  to  some  neigh- 
bouring tribunal  for  redress.  With  this 
view,  when  the  Poor-laws'  Amendment 
Bill  was  under  discussion,  he  had  made  a 
proposition — to  which  the  House  did  not 
think  proper  to  assent — to  permit  any  in- 
dividual to  institute  proceedings,  at  quarter 
sessions,  against  overseers  for  neglect  of 
duty  towards  paupers ;  and  to  empower 
the  Magistrates  to  order  the  expenses  of 
those  proceedings  to  be  paid  by  the 
parish  in  which  the  existence  of  abuse 
should  be  proved.  If  such  had  been  the 
law,  the  abuses  now  complained  of  would 
have  been  remedied  long  since. 


Mr.  ^6916^/ expressed  a  doubt  whether 
the  poor-house  mentioned  in  the  petition 
was  a  parish  workhouse. 

Mr.  Roebuck' conMeved,  that  the  houses 
to  which  the  poor  were  sent  by  the  parish 
officers  must  be  the  parish  poor-house.  At 
all  events,  they  were  so  considered,  both 
by  the  assistant  Commissioners  and  the 
Commissioners  themselves.  He  com- 
mended the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners 
with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  Freshford 
paupers,  and  said  that  they  rendered  the 
most  prompt  assistance  as  soon  as  the  facts 
were  communicated  to  them.  With 
regard  to  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill, 
many  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  had  done  much  mischief  by  mis- 
leading the  people,  who  neither  read  nor 
understood  the  law,  as  to  the  nature  of  its 
profvisions.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
had  been  most  active  in  setting  his  con- 
stituents against  the  law.  He  and  others 
had  chosen  to  say,  that  the  Bill  had  taken 
away  all  power  from  the  Magistrates, 
The  Bill  did  no  such  thing.  The 
power  remained  to  the  Magistrates  until 
the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  should  be 
promulgated.  Those  rules  had  not  been 
promulgated,  and,  therefore,  if  the  law 
were  not  carried  into  effect,  the  Magistrates 
had  to  blame  themselves,  and  not  the  law. 
The  law  would  place  the  poor  in  that  po- 
sition in  which  they  ought  to  stand ;  and 
if  the  power  to  prosecute  were  given  to  the 
Commissioners,  the  law  would  be  complete^ 
and  they  would  no  longer  have  to  com- 
plain  of  the  cruelty  of  parish  officers,  or  of 
the  idleness  of  unpaid  Magistrates. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Supply.]  On  the  Motion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  was  brought  up 
and  agreed  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day,  that  the  House  do 
now  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of 
Supply. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  a  question  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  Hon.  Members  no  doubt 
had  seen  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  that 
House  in  which  certain  changes  were  re- 
commended to  be  made  in  the  salary  of 
the  Speaker  and  of  his  Secretary,  and  also 
that  a  different  mode  should  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  providing  the  service  of 
plate  with  which  the  Speaker  had  pre- 
viously been  supplied.    Many  years  ago, 
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initead  of  a  Mrvice  of  plate  being  given  to 
every  newly  appointed  ambaisador^  a  6xed 
sum  was  agreed  to  be  giren  them,  and  the 
plate  was  to  be  banded  over  from  each  am- 
bassador to  his  sucoessor.  The  Committee 
to  which  he  had  referred  recommended  a 
similar  coarse  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  Speaker,  by  which  means  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  public  would  be 
effected.  What  he  was  anxious  to  know 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was,  whether 
he  had  taken  any  measure  for  carrying  that 
part  of  the  Committee's  Report  into  effect? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  On 
the  appointment  of  the  present  Speaker, 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  Report 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to, 
occurred,  and  approving  as  he  did  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee,  as  being 
both  advantageous  to  the  Speaker,  and 
economical  to  the  public,  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  The  suggestion  was,  that  a  service 
of  plate  should  be  attached  to  the  office 
of  Speaker,  by  which  an  annual  grant,  by 
way  of  outfit,  would  be  saved.  That  sug^ 
gestion,  and  every  other  important  one 
made  by  the  Committee,  had  been  adhered 
to  by  the  present  Government. 

Mr.  Hume :  Formerly  it  was  usual  on 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  service  by 
the  Speaker's  chaplain,  to  recommend 
that  individual  to  preferment.  On  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  to  which  he 
before  alluded,  thought  that  that  was  not 
the  proper  way  of  rewarding  the  servants 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  they,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  whoever  should 
be  appointed  the  Speaker's  chaplain, 
should  thenceforth  receive  a  fixed  and 
moderate  salary.  He  begged  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  adopted 
that  recommendation  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer  said, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  he 
believed  that  the  appointment  of  the  pre- 
sent chaplain  had  taken  place  with  the 
understanding  that  that  recommendation 
was  to  be  adhered  to.  The  course  pursued 
in  suspending  the  nomination  of  the  chap- 
lain to  any  preferment  would  of  itself 
make  it  necessary  that  some  new  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
remuneration  to  the  chaplain. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  appointment 
of  the  Gentleman  who  was  his  chaplain, 
had  been  made  without  any  inducement 
being  held  out  to  him  of  a  prospect  of 
preferment. 


.    The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Several  Resolutions  were  agreed  to* 

The  House  resumed. 

Oranoe  Lodges-— Ire tAKD.]  Mr. 
Sheil  rose  to  move  that  there  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House  copies  of  the  letter  written 
by  Lord  Manners  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Johnson  respecting  the  legality  of  Orange 
Societies,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney and  Solicitor-General  respecting 
such  legality,  given  in  the  year  1827  ;  also 
of  the  Address  to  the  King  of  the  Royal 
Luther  Lodge,  of  the  Down  Orange 
Lodges,  of  the  Trinity  College  Orange 
Lodge,  and  of  the  Orangemen  of  the 
County  and  City  of  Dublin,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  5th  of  December  last,  and  of 
the  answers  to  the  said  addresses.  He 
would  first  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  legality  of  Orange  Societies, 
regarding  which  some  doubt  had  been 
entertained  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
Government  having  insisted  that  there 
had  been  no  express  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and,  on  that  ground,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  had,  if  not  vin- 
dicated, at  least  excused  his  having 
answered,  and  thereby  recognised  the 
Orange  institutions.  This  subject  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  in  the  year 
1813,  by  a  Member  of  the  present  Ca- 
binet (Mr.  Wynn),  who  had  moved  for  an 
inquiry  into  certain  illegal  Societies,  called 
Orange,  in  Ireland.  Upon  that  occasion, 
Mr,  Canning  and  Lord  Caatlereagh  con- 
curred in  deprecating  the  existence  of 
those  calamitous  confederacies;  and,  if 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
concurred  with  them,  it  was  matter  of 
surprise  that  to  those  Societies,  upon  a 
recent  occasion,  he  should  have  thought 
it  becoming  to  give  an  answer.  Again,  in 
1827,  a  discussion  on  the  legality  of  these 
Lodges  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Brownlow  regarding 
a  procession  in  Lisburne.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  present  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  had  referred  to  two  official 
documents,  for  copies  of  which  he  now 
moved.  The  first  was  the  opinion  of  die 
then  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General.  It 
might  be  urged  that  with  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Plunket,  on  a  political  subject^  it 
would  be  hard  to  exact  acquiescence  from 
the  existing  Administration.  But  Mr. 
Joy,  who  was  not  a  Whig  Chief  Baron, 
although    he  was  Chief  Baron  to   the 
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Whigs,  eoincided.  The  opinion  was 
adopted  by  Lord  Manners,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Magistrate  on  the  strength  of 
that  opinion,  declared  the  Orange  So- 
cieties to  be  illegal.  He  owed  it  to  justice 
to  state,  that  in  the  debate  which  arose  on 
that  occasion,  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  de- 
clared, that  so  far  from  approving  of 
Orange  meetings  and  Lodges,  if  he  were  a 
resident  in  Ireland,  he  would  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  prodace  their  total 
extinction.  To  the  production  of  the  do- 
cuments to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  could 
see  no  objection.  Their  existence  could 
not  be  disputed.  He  should  proceed, 
having  thus  established  the  illegality  of 
Orange  Lodges,  to  compare  the  conduct 
of  the  Qovernment  since  their  recent 
formation,  with  regard  to  the  Orangemen 
of  Ireland,  with  the  opinions  which  they 
had  formerly  expressed,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose be  should  lay  before  the  House  a 
detail  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
addresses  which  had  been  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  and  which  had  received  the 
Ministerial  sanction,  and  also  advert  to 
some  of  the  incidents  which  took  place  at 
the  meetings  where  those  addresses  were 
passed ;  the  first  to  which  he  should  advert, 
was  the  address  of  the  Luther  Club,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  father  of  the 
Reformation,  although  his  tenets  and 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  did  not 
essentially  agree.  He  should  read  the 
following  extract  from  a  paper  which  was 
regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  Orangemen 
of  Ireland : — ''  Evening  Mail^  Dec.  3, 
1834.  On  Friday  last  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Luther  Lodge,  No.  1483, 
was  held;  the  first  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  formation,  election  of  officers,  &c., 
having  taken  place  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, the  anniversary  of  the  birlh  of 
their  illustrious  patron,  Martin  Luther, 
A.  D.  1483 :  hence  the  name  and  number 
of  the  Lodge.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  assemblage  of  visitors  from  grand, 
county^  and  private  Lodges,  was  very 
great,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the 
members  of  this  rising  Lodge  was  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme,  there  being  besides  the 
Earl  of  Roden  and  Lord  Cole,  Deputy 
Gjrand  Masters  of  Ireland,  the  senior 
Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Institution,  the 
Grand  Chaplains  of  the  county  and  city 
of  Dublin,  the  Grand  Masters  of  the 
county  and  city  of  Waterford,  the  Deputy 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Ireland, 


Stc.,  and  many  members  of  private  Lodgetb 
Among  the  latter,  the  kind  attentions  of 
Trinity  College  grand  district  were  most 
apparent,  whose  fostering  care  of  infant 
institutions,  like  the  one  we  treat  of,  will 
qualify  her  for  the  name  she  bears.  The 
Constitutional  Calvin  Lodge,  1509,  also 
sent  representatives,  to  give  their  col* 
leagues,  the  Lutheransi  an  impetus  in  the 
noble  cause.  Six  gentlemen  having  been 
introduced,  were  duly  initiated  into  the 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  Orange  order. 
An  Address  was  then  read  and  passed 
unanimously  to  the  King."  He  wanted 
the  answer  to  that  Address.  The  next 
extract  which  he  should  read,  was  from 
the  Evening  Mail  of  December  8.*— 
"Orange  Institution  — grand,  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  Orangemen  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Dublin,  to  address  the  King^ 
at  the  Merchant8*-hall,  Wellington  Quay, 
Dublin,  Friday,  December  5,  1834." — At 
half-past  seven  the  right  hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  entered  the  room.  His  Lordship 
was  greeted  with  three  distinct  rounds  of 
applause.  "  On  the  motion  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  se- 
conded by  the  Secretary  of  1483  Royal 
Luther  Lodge"  in  the  third  resolution  it 
was  declared  that  "  they  will  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  defenoe 
of  the  Protestant  institution*"  The  fourth 
resolution  was  as  follows:-*'  Resolved, 
that  an  Address  be  prepared,  embody* 
ing  the  sentimejits  expressed  in  the  fore- 
going '  Resolutions,  to  be  presented  to 
bis  most  gracious  Majesty,  as  the  address 
of  his  faithful  and  attached  subjects,  the 
Orangemen  of  the  county  and  city  of 
Dublin.'"  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  thus  the 
highest  civic  functionary  (with  whom  a 
few  days  after  the  Lord  Lieutenant  thought 
it  expedient  to  dine)  had  given  his  coun- 
tenance to  all  that  befel  at  the  assembly. 
The  mere  fact  of  his  attending  there  was 
offensive  to  the  Irish  public,  but  at  the 
meeting  an  incident  occurred  which  ren- 
dered his  attendance  more  deplorably 
conspicuous,  and  which  served  to  illustrate 
the  feelings  and  character  of  the  audience 
convened  on  that  occasion.  It  might  be 
thought,  or,  if  not  thought,  it  might  be 
suggested,  that  the  utterance  of  a  few  in- 
flammatory verses  at  a  public  assembly 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  rather  ridiculous 
and  absurd  than  highly  censurable,  and 
that  a  bad  ballad  ought  not  Vo  be  brought 
in  evidence  against  those  who  had  leceiv- 
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ifthe  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  imputed 
to  him,  either  in  this  instance  or,  in  his 
general  con<luct,  any  desire  to  keep  up 
institutions  calculated  to  maintain  reli- 
gious prejudices,  or  separations  between 
different  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
he  did  him  the  greatest  possible  injustice. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  knew, 
that  during  the  time  he  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
was  in  Ireland,  no  one  had  been  exposed 
to  greater  obloquy  or  reproach  ;  he 
had  been  charged  with  introducing  mea- 
sures tending  to  destroy  the  Constitution 
of  those  Societies  as  they  were  then  estab- 
lished ;  and  he  had  been  on  more  than  one 
occasion  opposed  to  men  for  whom  he 
entertained  privately  the  highest  individual 
respect  and  esteem,  simply  because  he 
would  not  lend  himself  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  separations  between  different 
branches  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  which 
he  considered  did  not  conduce  to  the 
public  good. 

Mr.    Feargus    O'Connor:    The    right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  attempted  to  draw 
some  kind  of  analogy  between  the  Orange 
Societies  and  Political  Unions.     With  re- 
gard to  the  proclamation,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    was    quite    mistaken.      The 
Orange  associations  were  contrary  to  law ; 
but  with  reference  to  the  Political  Unions, 
the  proclamation  went   no  further,  as  it 
affected  those  bodies,  than  to  discourage 
their  assembling  in  great  numbers.     He 
hoped  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would 
press  the  Motion  to  a  division.     However 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  attempt, 
by  proving  that  he  acted  with  the  ordinary 
degree  of  courtesy,  to  defend  the  Govern- 
ment generally,  he  told  him,  and  he  told 
the  House,  that  the  very  refusal  of  Minis- 
ters to  accede  to  the  Motion  would  give  a 
triumph  to  the  Orange  party  in  Ireland, 
and  any  triumph,  however  short-lived  or 
ideal,  gave  that  body  which   had   made 
Ireland  a  kingdom  of  poverty,  fresh  life 
and  vigour.     He  had  intended,  in  1822 
to  publish  two  large  volumes  of  letters 
from  members  of  the  then  government  of 
Ireland  to  the  Orange  Association ;  they 
were  suppressed,  no  fewer  than    3,000 
copies  having  been  seized  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Cork ;  but  he  hoped  he  should 
be  enabled  to  publish  them  yet.   He  hoped 
the  Ministry  of  the  day  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  give  a  triumph  to  this  despotic 
faction  to  which  the  whole  government  of 
that  country  was  confided,  and  who  in- 
sulted  and   trampled  on  its  population. 


The  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House 
— the  Reformers  of  England — were,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  beginning  to  see  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  real  grievances 
to  complain  of,  and  wrongs  that  required 
redress.  The  consciousness  of  these  facts 
would  soften  the  naturally  inflammable 
and  hasty  disposition  of  his  countrymen, 
and  they  would  now  begin  to  conquer  by 
moral  strength  and  power. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
very  happy  to   hear  that  the  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
was   going  to  substitute  moral  strength 
and  power  for  the  irritable  and  inflam- 
mable qualities   that  had   formerly  been 
exhibited  on  that  side  of  the  House;  but 
he  really  could  not  find,  in  anything  that 
had  occurred  in  the  course  of  that  debate, 
any  justification  for  even  that  degree  of 
mitigated  warmth  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  displayed  in  the  course  of  his 
address  to  the  House.     He  must  say  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  appeared 
to  him  to  take  fire  very  easily,  and  boil  at  a 
very  low  temperature.  He  thought  he  could 
convince  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
that  there   was   nothing  on  the   present 
occasion  to  justify  the  ebullition  which  he 
had  just  exhibited.     He  had  told  them, 
that  now  the  Irish  Members  were  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  party,  they  were 
determined  to  try  their  strength.     Now, 
what  was  the  Question  before  them  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary 
(Mr.  Sheil)  had  given  notice,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  whole  of  the  House,  that 
on  that  day  he  would  move  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  documents — namely, 
the   addresses  to  the  Crown   from    the 
Orange  bodies,  and  the  answers  returned 
to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  thinking 
that  on  the  production  of  those  docu- 
ments, he   should  be  enabled  to  found 
some  measure  criminatory  of  that  Member 
of  the  Government.      The   Secretary  of 
State  said,  "  I   am  perfectly  willing  to 
accede  to  your  Motion,  in  which  I  am 
myself  concerned,  and   to  produce  the 
Orange  addresses  and  the  answers  thereto. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  follow  out  the 
objects  which  you  declared  you  had   in 
view  in  the  notice  you  gave,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  have  a  personal  or  political  interest, 
to  promote   them."    But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  adhere  to  his 
notice,  but  got  up  and  without  any  notice 
whatever,  moved  for  the  production  of  a 
letter  written  by  Lord  Manners  in  1827,and 
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the  opinion  of  the  Officers  of  the  Crown  of 
the  legality  of  these  Societies.     "  I  say," 
continued  the  right  hon.  Baronet — *•  I  say 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  take 
your  division  on  this  point,  and  if  you 
have  a  majority,  I  would  infinitely  prefer 
being  in  the  minority  for  opposing,  than 
in  the  majority  for  acceding  to  it.     I  say, 
in    the  first  place,  your  notice  misleads 
us  ;  and  when  you  give  notice  of  a  Motion 
for  the  production  of  documents  dated  in 
1834,  relating  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  he  says,  '  I  am  willing  to  produce 
them,'  1  say,  in  the  face  of  any  majority, 
that  it  is  not  fair  without  the  slightest 
notice  to  make  a  Motion  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  letter  written  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  in  1827.*'     It  might  or  it 
might  not  be  right  to  produce  it,  but  he 
would  say  that  it  was  not  fair  to  call  for 
its  production  without  previously  giving 
notice  of  the  intention  to  move  for  it.     It 
tended  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  in  their  notices,  and  to  mis- 
lead them,  when  they  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  production  of  one  docu- 
ment, and  then  moved,  without  notice,  for 
the  production  of  another,  with  no  pos* 
sible  reason  for  so  doing.     What  motive 
could  they  possibly  have  for  refusing  the 
production  of  those  documents,  if,  con- 
sistently with  the  ordinary  and  constitu- 
tional practice,  they  could  lay  them  before 
the  House?     He  had  sat  in  Parliaments 
which  had  evinced  extreme  unwillingness 
to  receive  the  opinions  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown — he  had  sat  in  Parliaments 
which  had  said,  "  The  opinions  of  your 
Law  Officers  are  nothing  to  us,  and  we 
will  not  be  bound  by  them  ;   we  distrust 
the  opinions  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  on  questions  of  constitutional  law  ;*' 
and  when  a  proposition  had  been  made  by 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  production  of 
such  documents  on  a  question  in  which 
his  own  political  conduct  was  implicated, 
he  had  seen  men,  claiming  for  themselves 
the  title  of  friends  of  constitutional  liberty, 
the  first  to  oppose  the  production  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
The  present  Question,  therefore,  was  one 
demanding  the  gravest  consideration.   He 
could  have  no  interest  in  opposing  the 
Motion,  but  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
call   upon   the   House  not  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  production  of  these  docu- 
ments until  after  regular  and  proper  notice 
had  been  given.     He  trusted  the  hon. 

ftad  learned  Gentleioaa  would  divide^  and 


show  the  House,  if  he  had  no  moral  force 
on  his  side,  what  was  his  boasted  physical 
strength.  He  had  that  conHdence  in  the 
manliness  and  fairness  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman;  that  he  did  expect 
him  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  the  Question. 
What  was  the  Question  after  all? — the 
only  Question  on  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  could  take  the  sense 
of  the  House?  Government  had  pro- 
mised to  produce  the  addresses  and 
answers,  and  the  only  question  was, 
whether  the  additional  document  should 
be  produced  which  had  been  moved  for, 
without  any  notice  having  been  given. 
What  was  the  drift  of  the  hon.  Member's 
speech  ?  If  the  Motion  had  any  object  at 
all,  it  was  this,  not  whether  in  compliance 
with  the  form  that  prevails  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  Secretary  of  State  had  returned 
certain  answers,  but  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  had  been  any  intention  shown 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  countenance 
certain  exclusive  Societies.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  had  said,  in  reference  to 
him,  that  when  he  was  in  office  as  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  he  had  found  it  convenient 
and  necessary  to  encourage  those  con- 
federacies, and  to  look  for  their  support. 
He  would  follow  the  course  the  hon. 
Member  had  taken  in  his  speech,  and 
show  that  in  attempting  to  found  the 
charge  against  this  Government,  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  substantiate,  he 
must  himself  have  been  sensible  of  the 
reply  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  make.  He  would  read  to 
the  House  the  language  he  had  made  use 
of  in  1827,  when  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  would  beg  them  to  remember, 
that  that  was  the  period  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  an  encourager  of  Orange 
Associations.  In  the  language  whi(!h  he 
bad  used  the  other  night,  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself,  as  at  present,  aver^^^c  to 
such  Associations,  and  he  should  now 
show  that  he  had  never  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  encourage  them.  He  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  said,  that  he  afterwards 
changed  his  opinions  as  to  the  relief  to  be 
given  to  Catholics;  but  the  period  of 
which  he  was  now  speaking,  was  in  1827, 
when  he  certainly  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Roman  Catholic  Disabilities, 
and  this  was  the  language  he  then  used  : 
— "  First,  however,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  he  heartily  wished  all  these  As- 
sociations were  at  an  end.    He  believed 
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that  they  were  dying  away;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  if  the  processions  were  done 
away  with,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
peace,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  happiness 
of  Ireland.  Any  opinion,  therefore,  which 
he  might  hold — any  of  the  strong  opinions 
which  he  was  known  to  entertain  respect- 
ing Catholic  Emancipation,  could  not 
fairly  be  supposed  to  influence  him  upon 
the  present  question.  If  he  were  a  private 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  he  declared  to  God, 
that  he  would,  by  his  influence,  by  his  ex- 
ample, by  every  means  in  his  power,  en- 
deavour to  put  down  these  Associations 
and  processions."*  Did  this  imply  any 
desire  on  his  part  to  encourage  these  As- 
sociations ?  Did  this  show  that  any  alter- 
ation in  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  Claims,  had  influenced  his  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  these  Associations 
since  1827,  at  which  period,  although 
himself  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Claims, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  put  them  down, 
and  expressed  his  belief,  that  if  they  were 
done  away  with  entirely,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  peace,  the  tranquillity,  and 
the  happiness  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sheil,  That  was  precisely  what 
he  wished  to  show.  It  was  to  this  very 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
he  had  referred. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
then  ask,  whether  this  was  not  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  argument,  that  he  had 
first  encouraged,  and  afterwards  opposed, 
these  confederacies? 

Mr.  Sheil  begged  to  interrupt  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  for  a  moment.  He  had 
never  charged  him  with  having  encouraged 
these  Societies. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exghequer  was 
putting  the  accusation  in  the  form  in  which 
it  had  been  put  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr,  Feargus  O'Connor) 
and  he  was  contrasting  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tippe- 
Tary  (Mr.  Sheil)  with  those  of  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Feargus  0^ Connor,  I  give  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  credit  for  assuming  the 
two  distinct  characters. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
That  was  the  point  on  which  he  was 
desirous  to  set  himself  right  with  the 
House.  He  was  anxious  to  show  that 
he  was  not   entitled   to  the  honour  of 

•  Hansard,  vol.  xvii.  New  Series,— p,  H9. 


those  two  distinct  characters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Orange  associations,  and  never  had 
been.  When  he  opposed  Catholic  eman- 
cipation in  1827,  he  had  earnestly  desired 
the  discouragement  of  those  associations 
in  every  possible  way ;  that  had  been  hiii 
uniform  course,  and  he  had  never  assumed 
two  characters  with  reference  to  the  subject. 
But  it  had  been  said,  that  there  was  a  Mr. 
M*Cree,  from  whom  he  hud  received  an 
address.  He  had  received  an  address 
from  Mr.  M*Cree,  and,  if  he  had  been 
desirous  of  encouraging  those  associations, 
would  he  not,  in  his  reply,  have  omitted 
all  reference  to  them  ?  Had  he  done  so  ? 
On  the  contrary,  he  bad  distinctly  stated, 
in  his  answer,  that  he  totally  differed  in 
opinion  with  Mr«  M*Cree,  and  that  he 
could  not  agree  with  him ;  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  fritter  down  the  law,  which 
had  established  perfect  equality  and  jus- 
tice between  all  his  Majesty*s  subjects. 
Again,  ir  had  been  said,  the  constitution 
of  the  present  Government  was  such  as  to 
destroy  all  confidence  on  the  part  of  Irish 
Members.  They  had  been  told,  that  io 
1827,  when  there  was  a  discussion  about 
Orangemen,  the  very  person  wlio  brought 
the  question  forward,  and  expressed  him- 
self most  strongly  against  Orange  Associ- 
ations, was  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Montgomeryshire,  and  he  had  been  se- 
lected by  his  Majesty  as  a  Member  of  the 
present  Cabinet.  Well,  but  was  it  likely, 
if  there  were  any  desire  to  encourage  con- 
federacies of  an  exclusive  nature,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  his  Majesty 
would  have  selected  for  his  adviser  the 
very  man  who,  according  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's statement,  had  directed  his  voice 
and  influence  against  Orange  Associations 
in  1827?  [Mr.  Sheil:  In  1830.]  The  dif- 
ference was  of  no  great  importance ;  it 
did  not  aflect  the  force  of  his  argument. 
The  question,  after  all,  was  not  as  to  the 
precise  legality  of  these  Associations.  It 
was  possible  that  associations  might  strictly 
conform  to  the  law,  and  yet,  that  all  the 
evils,  to  which  they  gave  birth,  might  be 
lasting.  These  evils  would  not  be  cured 
by  making  them  conformable  to  the  law, 
because  the  real  danger  was  not  the  breach 
of  the  law,  but  the  encouragement  and 
dissemination  of  angry  feelings.  If  such 
an  Association  were  formed,  so  as  to  con- 
form strictly  to  the  law,  but  still  so  as  not 
to  free  it  from  the  promulgation  of  angry 
and  malignant  feelings,  though  such  an 
Associfition  would  be  within  the  yerge  of 
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the  law,  it  would  not  be  freed  from  that 
which  was  the  real  objection.  They  could 
not  pass  ail  Act  that  no  Orange  lodge 
should  be  formed  excluding  Roman  Catho- 
lics. They  might,  indeed,  say  that  no 
oaths  should  be  administered  to  an  Orange 
Association,  or  that  the  test  of  an  Orange- 
man should  be,  that  he  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance;  but  he  could  not  see  how  they 
could  object  to  their  not  receiving  any 
particular  class  of  persons  into  their  Asso- 
ciations. His  opinion  was,  that  the  course 
followed  by  the  opponents  of  those  Asso- 
ciations was,  in  many  respects,  unwise. 
They  had  been  taunted,  threatened,  and 
provoked ;  and  now  the  feeling,  which  in 
a  great  measure  kept  them  together,  was, 
that  they  would  resist  the  threats  and  de- 
spise the  taunts,  which  were  heaped  upon 
tnem.  He  had  never  sought  to  conceal 
his  opinions  upon  this  subject ;  he  hod 
never  supposed  that  a  conformity  to  the 
law  would  remove  the  real  objection  to 
these  Associations;  he  had  always  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
with  reference  to  them,  was  to  adopt  that 
tone,  which  would  not  only  induce  them 
to  conform  to  the  law,  but  which  would 
enable  them  to  form  some  sense  of  the 
danger  of  encouraging  angry  feelings,  and 
the  memory  of  feuds,  which  were  no  lon- 
ger called  for,  and  which  ought  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  To  those  who  wished 
for  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  Ireland, 
he  would  say.  that  they  ought  not  to  set 
the  example  of  establishing  these  danger- 
ous Associations  themselves;  and,  above 
all,  that  they  should  avoid  language  which 
might  tend  to  keep  up  the  feelings  which 
engendered  them.  But,  with  regard  to 
the  particular  Question  before  the  House, 
be  was  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  discussed.  It  was  a  privilege 
secured  to  the  King's  subjects,  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  that  they  should  lay  their  peti- 
t'ons  before  his  Majesty ;  and,  he  would 
ask,  would  it  be  proper  or  wise  that  the 
King  should  stop  to  make  minute  inqui- 
ries, as  to  what  particular  association  the 
persons  sending  the  address  belonged  to, 
or  what  particular  opinions  they  held, 
before  he  received  their  addresses.  No 
doubt,  the  hon.  Member  would  be  able  to 
show,  with  respect  to  political  unions,  that 
before  they  were  denounced  by  proclama- 
tion,  the  King  had  received  their  petitions, 
and  that  the  King  did  not  inform  them 
they  had  forfeited  the  common  right  of  his 
lub)6cUt    Wm  it  not  cleari  then,  that  his 


right  hon.  Friend,  in  following  the  ordinary 

f>ractice  of  his  office,  had  not  the  slightest 
ntention  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
legality  or  illegalitv  of  the  body  from 
whom  the  addresses  had  come,  but  merely, 
in  conformity  to  that  practice,  to  return 
the  usual  answer  ?  If  this  principle  had 
been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the  Politi- 
cal Unions,  why  was  it  objected  to  in  the 
case  of  the  Orange  Association  ?  It  was 
an  attempt  to  narrow  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  the  subject  to  address  the  Crown, 
or  to  cause  the  Crown  to  inquire  into  the 
particular  opinions  or  Associations  to  which 
those  persons  belonged  who  did  address  it, 
and,  in  that  way,  to  prevent  those  opinions 
being  conveyed  to  the  Sovereign,  or  to 
Parliament,  in  the  manner  most  palatable 
to  those  who  wished  to  express  them.  If 
these  bodies  were  illegal,  why  were  they 
not  put  down  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  would 
seem  to  assume  that  they  were  illegal — if 
they  were,  would  there  be  no  difficulty  in 
suppressing  them?  Although  he  consi- 
dered that  they  led  to  irritation,  he  was 
not  satisfied  of  their  illegality;  but  if  they 
were  illegal,  why  not  institute  a  prosecu- 
tion against  them?  If  they  were  illegal, 
let  them  be  prosecuted ;  but,  if  they  were 
not,  his  earnest  advice  was,  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  forbearance ;  and  let  the  advice 
conveyed  to  them  be  in  friendly  terms;  for 
then  he  was  confident  that  it  would  have 
a  much  more  salutary  impression,  than  the 
most  violent  and  menacing  language  that 
could  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Sheil  begged  to  explain.  He  felt 
the  justice  of  the  objection  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty's  Governmenti  that  they  were 
taken  by  surprise  in  being  called  upon  to 
produce  a  document,  respecting  which  no 
notice  had  been  given.  The  fact  was,  that 
on  looking  into  the  question,  he  found  that 
an  opinion  had  been  given  by  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  a  letter 
had  been  written  by  Lord  Manners ;  and 
he  had  included  both  documents  in  his 
Motion,  not  imagining  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  would  object  to  the  production 
of  them.  As  the  objection  had  been  raised, 
however,  and  in  order  that  the  Ministers 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  considering 
whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  the 
withholding  that  document,  he  would  not 
press  for  its  production  then,  but  would 
move  for  it  hereafter.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  accused  him  of  an  intention 
to  resort  to  physical  strength.  [The 
Chanoellor  of  the  Evehequer  i  Numerical 
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strength.]  He  could  assure  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  he  had  never  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  resorting  to  physical  strength. 
He  must  leave  its  display  to  bis  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  beside  hira,  the  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor),  who 
was  much  more  likely  than  himself  to 
succeed  ia  any  attempt  of  that  sort, — and 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  who  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  displaying  "  the 
physical  strength  of  the  Orangemen, 
when  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South  Lancashire  designated  them  as  the 
"fragment  of  a  broken  faction." 

Colonel  Evans  had  had  to  present  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  from  his  consti- 
tuents on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of 
the  late  Ministry,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  present  Ministers,  disapproving  of  that 
appointment.  He  received  an  account 
from  the  Home  Secretary,  that  that  and 
some  other  addresses  to  a  similar  effect, 
had  been  delivered  to  his  Majesty,  but,  as 
far  as  his  recollection  went,  it  was  not 
said  that  they  had  been  graciously  re- 
ceived. The  similarity  of  form,  therefore, 
spoken  of  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  strictly 
adhered  to  in  practice. 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  that  as  the  object 
of  hon.  Members  was  manifestly  on  former 
nights,  as  well  as  on  the  present,  to  impugn 
his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  Orange  In- 
stitution ;  he  felt  himself  called  upon  when 
the  subject  was  last  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  to  give  an  unlimited  declara- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Orange  Institution  was  founded.  Hon. 
Members  had  since  then  got  up  one  by  one 
and  attacked  him ;  and  he  might  almost  say 
that  he  had  run  the  gauntlet  from  one 
end  of  the  Opposition  benches  to  the  other. 
The  charges  brought  forward  against  the 
Orange  Institution,  were  founded  on  sur- 
mises which  could  not  be  sustained  ;  and 
he  would  once  for  all  assert  that  those  sur- 
mises were  one  and  all  unfounded.  With 
the  view  of  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue, 
he  pledged  himself  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Dublin,  to 
furnish  him  with  every  document  con- 
nected with  the  Orange  Institution ;  and 
further,  he  was  ready  to  avow  himself, 
outside  that  House,  as  a  member  of  the 
Orange  body ;  and  he  therefore  challenged 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  put  to 
test  in  his  person  the  legality  or  illegality 
of  the  Institution.  An  hon.  Member  on  a 
former  night,  called  upon  him  to  withdraw 


from  the  Society,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
illegal;  and  the  only  reason  he  could  ad- 
duce in  favour  of  his  proposition,  was,  that 
the  hon,  and  learned  Member  for  Dublia 
had  said  so.  Now,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  did  not  place  implicit  credence  in  all 
that  was  said  by  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  But,  though  he  undoubtedly 
should  look  up  with  the  respect  it  deserved, 
to  a  legal  opinion,  given  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  his  office,  in  Mer- 
rion-square;  yet,  for  these  gratuitons, 
capricious  opinions  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  volunteering — either  to  serve  his 
own  interests,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
warping  the  judgment  of  country  Gentle- 
men in  that  House, — for  such  opinions, 
notwithstanding  that  he  might  pledge  his 
professional  character  for  the  correctness  of 
them,  he  entertained  no  respect  whatever. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
staked  his  professional  character  as  to  the 
illegality  of  Orange  Societies.  He  had 
offered  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
an  opportunity  of  setting  that  question  at 
rest,  and  if  he  declined  the  challenge,  then 
he  trusted  the  House  would  hear  no  more 
of  the  illegality  of  the  Society.  With  re- 
spect to  himself,  and  to  several  friends  of 
his  who  belonged  to  that  body,  he  could 
say,  that  not  one  among  them  would  con- 
tinue for  a  single  hour  connected  with  tt^ 
if  they  believed  it  to  be  illegal.  The  body 
was  not  bound  together  by  any  oath;  when 
the  law  was  brought  in  by  Ix>rd  Plunket, 
making  sworn  societies  illegal,  they  at 
once  submitted  to  the  act  of  parliament. 
[Mr.  O'Connell:  The  act  which  makes 
them  illegal  was  passed  long  before  that.] 
Oaths  were  never  administered  since  he 
became  a  Member — it  was,  in  fact,  long 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  act  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  that  he  joined  the 
Society  ;  and  he  well  remembered  the  day 
on  which  he  was  admitted,  meeting  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin^  who 
told  him  that  he  was  in  possession  of  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society. 
The  purpose  for  which  he  had  risen,  was 
to  afibrd  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  legality  of  the 
Society.  He  had  promised  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  every  document  con- 
nected with  the  body,  and  an  avowal  in 
writing,  of  his  being  a  Member.  These 
documents  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man should  have  whenever  he  chose  to 
apply  for  them.  The  principles  upon  which 
the  Institution  acted,  were  purely  of  Vk 
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defensive  nature — they  were  not  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  hurting  the  feelings  of 
any  man,  on  account  of  his  political  or 
religious  opinions.  If  he  thought  the 
body  illegal,  he  would  withdraw  from  it  at 
once ;  but,  were  it  even  legal,  and  had  for 
its  object  the  shedding  the  blood  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  as  had  been  falsely 
stated,  he  would  scorn  to  belong  to  it. 
Within  a  very  short  period,  this  body  was 
eulogised  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin,  in  terms  not  less  strong 
than  those  in  which  his  censure  was  now 
conveyed.  He  believed,  that  if  the 
Orangemen  had  not  resisted  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  but  had  permitted  themselves 
to  be  deluded  into  a  junction  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  order  to  effect 
a  dismemberment  of  the  empire;  the 
House  never  would  have  heard  the  de- 
nunciations against  them  which  had  been 
fulminated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
stated,  that  for  four  or  five  years,  he  had 
held  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
Orangemen ;  if  so,  he  could  not  have  been 
sincere  in  doing  so;  inasmuch,  as  within 
a  very  short  period,  he  declared  that  he 
never  shook  hands  with  one  of  them  that 
his  blood  did  not  boil  with  horror.  Had  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  succeeded  in 
cajoling  them,  the  House  would  not  have 
heard  so  much  of  the  mischiefs  of  Orange 
domination. 

Mr.  0*Connell  did  not  know  whether  he 
understood  the  gallant  Colonel.  Did  he 
mean  to  say  that  he  would  furnish  him 
with  the  test  wliich  admitted  Orange 
Members  into  their  respective  lodges? 
Would  the  gallant  Colonel  give  him  a 
copy  of  the  declaration  made  by  each 
newly  elected  Orange  member  ?  [Colonel 
Perceval — "  Yes.'*]  Could  he  go  into  an 
Orange  Lodge?  Could  any  one  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Association?  It 
was  easy  to  vapour,  but  could  he,  or  any 
Catholic,  obtain  admission  to  these  Asso* 
ciations.  Would  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  initiate  him  in  the  secret  of  pass- 
ing into  these  Lodges,  for  at  present,  he 
was  unable  to  procure  admission  ?  Would 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  disclose  to 
him  the  way  in  which  Orangemen  tested 
each  other?  Would  he  show  him  the 
declaration  which  Orangemen  made  on 
being  admitted  into  their  Associations? 
[''Yes.**]  Then  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  would 
take  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  on  his 

own  statement,  and  he  would  prove  ia  the 


plainest  manner,  that  on  his  own  showing, 
Orange  Associations  in  Ireland  were  illegal. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  England 
such  an  Association  would  be  illegal,  but 
he  affirmed  that  in  Ireland,  on  the  gallant 
Colonel's  own  showing,  such  an  Asso- 
ciation as  he  had  described  was  an  illegal 
society.  He  had  paid  the  Orange  Asso- 
ciations the  greatest  attention ;  he  had 
their  history  from  the  date  of  their  atro- 
cious and  bloody  proceedings  in  Armagh, 
to  the  present  time,  and  he  was  convinced 
of  their  illegality.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  had  said  that  Political  Unions 
were  illegal,  and  that  addresses  from  them 
had  been  received  by  the  late  Government. 
Now,  this  was  a  mistake.  The  Political 
Union  of  Birmingham,  in  a  notice  issued 
by  them,  stated  that  they  intended  to  act 
under  a  particular  system  of  organization  ; 
upon  which,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Government,  that  such  a  system  would  be 
illegal,  and  it  never  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  Political  Unions  never,  therefore, 
existed  in  a  state  which  rendered  them 
illegal,  nor  could  any  addresses  be  received 
from  them  as  Unions.  The  Political 
Unions  from  which  the  addresses  were  re- 
ceived, were  open  to  every  one — they  had 
no  oaths  or  declaration,  and  they  were 
therefore  perfectly  legal.  It  was  true,  as 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that, 
although  a  society  might  not  be  illegal, 
it  still  might  be  dangerous  and  unconsti- 
tutional, and  in  this  he  agreed  with  him  ; 
but  what  was  to  be  said  of  societies  which 
were  both  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  as 
well  as  un-Christian  ?  The  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  certainly 
read  them  a  most  excellent  lecture  on  the 
beauty  of  Christian  charity ;  and  had  re- 
commended that  all  party  distinctions 
should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  but  he  might 
as  well  have  given  his  advice  to  the  winds. 
He  might  declare  that  he  had  always  been 
an  enemy  to  the  continuance  of  Orange 
Societies,  and  that  he  wished  to  remove  all 
grounds  of  difference  between  the  profess* 
ors  of  both  religions,  and  he  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell) had  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  sincere,  but  his  practice  was  to  foment 
and  encourage  their  perpetuation.  Did 
he  not  arm  the  Orange  yeomanry,  to  the 
number  of  20,000,  in  the  north  of  Ireland? 
Was  there  a  chance  of  justice  there,  for 
the  poor  Catholic,  when  the  magistrate 
and  the  juror  were  all  Orange  ?  If  a  poor 
man  were  persecuted  by  a  faction,  he  had 
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long  a3  that  faction  bad  power  in  their 
hands.  The  right  bon.  Baronet  and  the 
hoQ.  and  gallant  Coloneli  could  not  hstve 
read  the  statute  relative  to  such  associa- 
tions. The  right  hon.  Baronet  was  not 
aware  that  any  confederacy,  bound  by  an 
oath,  declaration,  or  test,  was  illegal.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  he  asked  tne  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel  to  give  him  the  test 
required  of  an  Orangeman,  but  the  test 
was  refused.  The  words  of  the  act  were 
as  follows :  ''  That  from  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  fourteen  days  next  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  any,  and  every  society, 
association,  brotherhood,  committee,  lodge, 
club,  or  confederacy  whatsoever  now  estab- 
lished»  or  hereaf\er  to  be  established,  in 
Ireland,  of  the  nature  hereinafter  described 
shall  be,  and  be  deeiped  and  taken  to  be, 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  an  unlawful 
combination  and  confederacy ;  that  is  to 
say,  any  and  every  society,  association, 
brotherhood,  committee,  lodge,  club,  or 
confederacy,  the  members  whereof  shall, 
according  to  the  rules  thereof,  or  to  any 
provision  or  agreement  for  that  purpose, 
be  required,  or  admitted,  or  permitted,  to 
take  any  oath  or  engagement,  which  shall 
be  an  unlawful  oath  or  engagement  with- 
in the  intention  or  meaning  of  the  said 
recited  Act  of  the  50th  year  of  hjs  late 
Majesty's  reign,  or  to  take  any  oath  not 
required  or  authorised  by  law;  and  any 
and  every  society,  association,  brotherhood, 
club,  lodge,  or  confederacy,  the  members 
whereof,  or  any  of  them,  shall  take,  or  in 
any  manner  bind  themselves,  by  any  such 
oath  or  engagement,  upon  becoming,  or  in 
consequence  of  being  members  of  such 
society,  association,  brotherhood,  commit- 
tee, lodge,  club,  or  confederacv,  the  mem- 
bers whereof  shall  take,  subscribe,  or  assent 
to  any  test,  or  declaration  not  required  by 
law."  So,  that,  not  only  was  it  illegal  to 
take  or  subscribe  any  test  or  declaration, 
but  the  society  was  illegal,  if  the  law  did 
not  make  sucn  test  or  declaration  manda- 
tory upon  the  person  taking  it.  The  hon, 
and  gallant  Colonel  knew,  as  well  as  he 
did,  that  there  were  secret  tests  by  which 
Orangemen  were  known.  He  could  not 
get  into  an  Orange  lodge  if  he  wished  it ; 
nor  could  any  other  person,  whoever  he 
was,  who  did  not  know  the  sign.  Every 
person  must  be  tested,  before  he  could 
gain  admission ;  and  thus,  every  Orange- 
roan  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  It  had 
been  asked,  why  these  associations,  if  ille- 

|aly  were  ogt  prQiecuted  ?    He  wpuld  tell 


the  House  the  reason.  It  was  because  tlie 
Government  would    not  do  their   duty. 
No !     They  would  rather  reward  the  men 
who  procUimed  themselves  to  be  Orao^e- 
men.    ^The  right  bon.  Gentleman   (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  thought  it 
better  to  treat  them  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  sweet  and  social  charities,  and   the 
suggestions  of  humanity,  and  was   sur* 
prised  to  find  that  he  did  not  get  credit 
for  bis  endeavours  to  discourage  sectarian 
differences.      But  look  at  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  actions.    He  might  have  been 
mistaken  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Robinson  a 
relationship  to  Lord  Farnham,  but  he  was 
not  mistakoB  as  to  his  Orange  politics. 
Then,  there  was  Lord  Roden,  the  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Orange  Lodges  of 
Ireland ;  he  was  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  an   object  of   especial   favour, 
though  he  declined  the  proffered  honour. 
It  might  be  true  that  the  right  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montgomeryshire  had  always  ad- 
vocated the  expediency  of  granting  the 
Catholic  claims  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Kent, 
the  present  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  a 
most  respectable  Gentleman  certainly  in 
private  life,    but  one  who  had    always 
proved  himself  the  uuflinching  opponent 
of  any  measures  of  relief,  as  regarded  the 
Catholics,  and  who,  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Caithness,  divided  the  House  on 
the  question,  whether  any  grant  should  be 
made  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  was  one  of  the  minority 
of  twelve  who  refused  to  sanction  such 
idolatry,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Caithness 
expressed  himself.    He  was  therefore  fairly 
entitled  to  set  off  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Kent  against  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Montgomeryshire,   and  he  ought  to 
have  the  balance  allowed  him.   Then,  who 
were  the  new  Privy  Councillors  of  the  pre- 
sent Government?    Why,  the  two  right 
hon.  Members  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin.   They  were  most  respectable  Gentle- 
men in  domestic  life,  and  most  consistent 
in  their  politics,  but  the  senior  of  them 
had  all  his  life  been  a  most  determined 
opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  so 
far  did  his  zeal  carry  him,  that  it  was  re- 
ported of  him  that  he  once,  he  meant  in 
the  year  1829,  went  even  to  the  verge  of 
rebellion  in  resisting  them.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had,  however,  denied  the 
accuracy  of  this  report,  and  he  had  done 
right,  but  it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  be 
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tion  of  tbose  vfho  presumed  to  bestow 
equal  rights,  with  himself,  on  his  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  Whom  did  they  take 
next?  Why,  Mr,  Gregory,  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  employed  at  the  Castle 
at  all,  and  who  had  now  retired  from  the 
situation  he  held,  but  had  been  made  a 
Privy  Councillor.  He  would  beg  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  if  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter or  notoriety,  that  a  Catholic  had  not  a 
chance  of  getting  a  fair  hearing,  as  long 
as  that  Gentleman  was  in  Dublin  Castle  ? 
Whowas  the  third?  The  learned  Recorder 
of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was,  most  undoubt- 
edly, a  verv  respectable  man,  in  private  life, 
also  ;  but  he  would  ask  any  unprejudiced 
Gentleman  in  that  House,  whether  there 
was  within  its  walls,  a  more  decided  par- 
tizan  than  that  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber. Before  the  House  of  Commons  was 
prorogued  after  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  House  had  condescendingly  lis- 
tened to  his  representations,  and  had  given 
him  reason  to  look  out  for  better  days  for 
Ireland.  A  Bill  was  introduced  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes,  and  carried  through 
that  House,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
after  he  had  left  town  for  Ireland.  They 
then  held  out  the  promise  to  the  Irish  na- 
tion, that  they  would  take  off  two-fifths 
from  the  amount  of  Tithe  then  paid,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  led  the  people  to  expect 
some  additional  relief,  in  the  ensuing  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — of  the 
Repealers — on  that  occasion  ?  Did  they 
proceed  to  agitate  the  country?  Not  a 
single  agitation  meeting  was  held  by  those 
who  coincided  in  opinion  with  him.  What, 
however,  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  then  do  ?  He  and  his  party  agi- 
tated the  country  to  the  centre.  ^Vhat 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  f^nd  those  connected  with  it? 
Who  was  the  orator  ?  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  orgies  then  held,  and 
occasionally  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
great  folks? — who,  but  tbeir  legal  adviser. 
What  did  that  party  then  do,  with  which 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  said  they 
were  proud  to  be  connected?  Did  they 
not  send  over  for  a  first-rate  performer  in 
agitation  —  Lord  Winchilsea.  But,  was 
that  all?  What  was  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  High  Sheriffs  ?    Did  they  not  put 
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forward  with  declarations,  that  they  were 
prepared,  even  with  force,  to  put  down 
their  Catholic  fellow-subjects?    Did  not 
one  of  their  high  functionaries  preside  at 
a  meeting,  where  the  persons  assembled 
armed,  and  where  they  fired  their  pistols 
in  the  air,  to  shew  that  they  were  ready  to 
use  them,  in  another  way,  should  they  be 
called  upon  to  do  so?     This  was  the  source 
of  agitation  now  complained  of  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  —  they  originated  it  in  their 
Brunswick  Lodges.     What  other  object 
had  this  agitation,  than  to  put  down  civil 
and  religious  liberty?    The  able  and  ta- 
lented representative  of  the  party  in  the 
House,  the  right  hon,  the  Recorder  of  the 
city  of  Dublin— 'and  he  fully  admitted  both 
his  talents  and  ability — had  made  observ- 
ations in  that  House,  imputing  to  Catho- 
lics a  desire,  if  not  for  the  blood  of  Pro- 
testants, at  least  for  the  blood  of  Protest- 
antism.    The  Government  then  had  made 
a  Privy  Councillor  of  this  maker  of  wild 
discourses,  to  shew  their  anxiety  to  govern 
Ireland  with  impartiality.  And  from  whence 
had  they  selected  their  other  Privy  Coun- 
cillors and  public  officers,  but  from  that 
party  which  had  domineered,  in  Ireland, 
for  600  years — and  they  then  thought  that 
thev  had  discovered  a  mode  of  quieting 
Ireland?     He  had  been  informed,  and  if 
it  was  necessary,  he  could  prove  it  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  that  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant had  undertaken  to  govern  Ireland  on 
Orange  principles.     He  had  been  so  in- 
formed, and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  case. 
But  he  cared  not,  as  far  as  his  argument 
was  concerned,  whether  it  was  the  case  or 
not.     Was  there  not,  however,  one  shout 
of  exultation  from  every  Orange  Lodge  in 
Ireland,  when  they  heard  of  the  accession 
of  the  present  Ministers  to  office?     Was 
there  not  a  shout  from  that  party,  when 
they  heard  that  the  Gallant  Officer  oppo- 
site (Colonel  Perceval)  was  selected  to  fill 
a  high  office  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment ?    It  would  not  be  said  that  he  had 
superior  qualifications,  for  that  office,  to 
tliose  who  sat  around  him,  although  be 
was  fully  their  equal ;  yet  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  been  selected  merely  because 
he  belonged  to  this  society.     Did  not  this 

Earty  raise,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
ieutenant,  in  the  Dublin  Theatre,  an 
Orange  flag,  on  which  were  Inscribed  the 
words  "  No  Popery  ;**  and  yet  no  steps 
were  taken  to  censure  their  proceedings, 
or  to  mark  a  disapproval  of  their  conduct? 
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with  the  motto  '^  No  Protestantism/'  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  the 
meanest  magistrate  in  England  ?  Would 
it  not  have  rung  with  the  indignant  cries 
which  the  insult  would  have  called  forth  ? 
In  England,  a  magistrate  would  instantly 
be  removed  from  the  bench,  who  said  he 
was  a  member  of  an  illegal  association ; 
yet  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  declared 
that  he  was  an  Orangeman,  and  that  he 
gloried  in  the  name,  and  notwithstanding 
this,  he  was  visited  and  complimented  by 
the  King's  representative.  This  Corpora- 
tion resembled  that  of  London,  in  the 
name  of  its  officers,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  the  High  SheriiF  of  London  was 
a  Catholic.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism in  this  country,  but  what  was 
the  case  in  Ireland  ?  So  long  since  as  the 
year  1792,  the  corporation  of  Dublin  was 
enabled  to  admit  Catholics  as  freemen, 
and  the  late  statute  admitted  them  to  all 
other  corporate  offices.  From  1792,  how- 
ever, not  a  single  Catholic  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  corporation. 
For  forty-three  years,  notwithstanding  the 
removal  of  the  legal  disabilities,  not  a  sin- 
gle Catholic  had  been  admitted  as  a  free- 
roan,^  and  yet  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cor- 
poration had,  this  year,  been  made  a  Privy 
Councillor.  Talk  not  to  him,  then,  of  be- 
ing impartial  and  free  from  party  influence, 
when  they  gave  every  species  of  support 
to  the  cruel  faction  that  domineered  in  his 
unhappy  country.  Let  not  the  House  be 
deceived,  with  supposing  that  the  meet- 
ings, which  he  bad  alluded  to,  were  mere 
tea-table  associations  for  idle  gossip.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  proceedings  at  these  places. 
What  justice  had  a  poor  Catholic  to  ex- 
pect, when  he  saw  arrayed  against  him  an 
Orange  sheriff,  an  Orange  prosecutor,  and 
an  Orange  jury  encouraged  and  upheld 
by  such  leaders?  Let  the  majority  of  that 
House  continue  the  present  Government 
in  office  for  a  few  months,  and  they  would 
give  to  Ireland  another  generation  of  par- 
tial judges ;  they  would  continue  the  party 
sherifFs  and  the  party  juries,  who  per- 
jured themselves  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
those  with  whom  they  were  associated. 
'*  Remain,"  (continued  thehon.  and  learned 
Gentleman) — "  Remain  in  office,  do ;  let 
your  majority  or  your  minority  keep  you 
in,  but  for  three  months,  and  see  what  a 
fruitful  harvest  of  crime  you  will  reap." 
He  had  been  told,  that  they  ought  to  look 
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who  had  voted  often  for  the  concession  of 
the  Catholic  claims.      How    many  men, 
however,  had  voted  for  the  Catholic  claims 
who  were  anything  but  constant  supporters 
of  religious  liberty  !     Did  not  some  who 
were  now  regarded  as  chosen  specimens 
of  Orangeism  lend  their  aid  to  carry  that 
measure?    The  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  had  disclaimed  any 
connection  with  the    Orangemen  of  Ire- 
land.    His  conduct  had  been  so  pellucid, 
that  his  declaration    would   surprise  the 
whole  of  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  regarded  as  the 
child  and  champion  of  Irish  Orangeism; 
and    however    he    might    disclaim   their 
society,  he  would   ever   be   regarded  as 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  body. 
The  country  must  soon  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  line  of  policy  intended  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  present  Government ;  and  it 
would   then    be   seen,    whether   the  just 
expectations  of  the  people  would  be  ful- 
filled. The  House  would  have  to  determine 
whether,  after  four  years  of  improved  go- 
vernment, Ireland  was  again  to  be  ruled 
by  that  system  which  had  existed  for  so 
many  centuries.     He  wai    not    satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  late  Government 
on  many  points,  and,  above   all,   on  the 
selection  of  many  of  their  officers.     He 
repeatedly  warned  the   late   Government 
against  the  want  of  care  manifested  in  the 
selection  of  their  instruments..     Above  all, 
he  indignantly  denounced  the  selection  of 
the  late  Attorney-General,    for  he  knew 
that  that  learned  person  would  make  himself 
instrumental  in  supporting  anything  but 
a  liberal  course.     He  regretted   that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Staffordshire  was 
not  in  the  House,  as  he  would  have  re- 
minded him  of  the  caution  he  then  gave 
the  Government.     Where  was  the  Vll\\g 
Attorney-General — had    he    not  become 
the  Attorney-General  of  their  successors 
in   office  ?     In   perfect  consistency  with 
the  whole  of  his  previous  life,  he  had  pur- 
sued this  course,  for  he  had  always  dis- 
tinguished himself   as  the  opponent  of 
civil    and    religious    liberty.     The   hop. 
Member  for  Donegal  said,   that  he  did 
not  belong  to  an  Orange  Lodge,  although 
he  highly  approved  of   the  principles  of 
the    excellent  men  who    formed   them. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell),  however,  would  ask 
what  those  men   had   ever  done  for  the 
people  of  England?     Had  that  party  ever 
supported  a  liberal  measure  ?     Could  the 
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the  claims  of  that  numerous  class  ?    Was 
it  not  notorious  that  the  Orangemen  had 
ever  been  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters?  He 
would  ask  the  Reformers,  whether  they 
did  not  oppose  the  Reform  Bill  in  all  its 
stages  ?     Not  only  were  they  unqualified 
opponents  of   that   measure,    but    they 
endeavoured  to  mix  up  religious  fanaticism 
with  other  feelings,  and  to  bring  them 
forward  in  opposition  to  it.    Had  they  not 
shown  themselves  on  all  occasions  to  be 
the  enemies  of  education,  and  had  they 
not  charged  those  who  advocated  a  liberal 
system  of  education,  with  being  actuated 
by  the  wish  to  mutilate  the  Scriptures? 
Many  Gentlemen   opposite  had  assailed 
him  for  the  conduct  he  had  pursued,  but 
he   did  not  regret  it.     They  vituperated 
those  who  continued  agitation  in  Ireland, 
and  they  were  just  pursuing  the  course 
to  lead  to  it  as  a  natural  result.     The  right 
hon.   Baronet  had  stated,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  carry  on  the  Government  with 
impartiality^  but  he  had,  connected  with 
him  in  office,  those  who  were  members  of 
the  faction  that  had  so  long  misgoverned 
Ireland.    The   right    hon.   Baronet  had 
taken  Orangemen  into  his  councils,  but 
he  contended,  that  no  lawyer  could  justify 
the  Orange  system,  or  show  the  legality 
of  such  societies.     No  man  could  dispute 
that  now — indeed  he  was  sure  the  opposite 
side  would  at  once  admit  them  to  be  illegal 
societies  when  they  read  the  Act  to  which 
he  had  referred  in  the  early  part  of  his 
speech.     He  regretted  the  course  that  had 
been  pursued^  because  he  feared  that  it 
would  excite  agitation  of  the  worst  cha- 
racter, with  all  its  attendant  evils.  ["  No, 
wo/'*]     He  repeated,  that  it  would  excite 
agitation  and  crime :  misgovernment  and 
oppression    would    again    excite   White- 
boyism,   and  lead  to  the  commission  of 
crimes  which  must  be  abhorrent  to  every 
human  being.     Who  chiefly  suffered  by 
this  species  of  agitation  ?     Of  what  class 
of  persons  were  those  chiefly  murdered 
and  massacred  by  the  Whiteboys?     Not 
the  Protestant  landlord  or  the  Protestant 
tenant,  but  the  Catholic  landlord  and  the 
Catholic    peasantry   were    generally   the 
victims.     An  atrocious  attempt  to  commit 
murder  lately  occurred  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.     A  respectable  gentleman,  Mr. 
R.  Ryan,  was  assailed  on  the  high  road 
by  two  miscreants  who  fired  blunderbusses 
at  him  and  his  servant,  and  who  supposed 
they  had  succeeded  in  killing  him.     This 


gentleman    was  a  Catholic  Magistrate, 
much  respected — was  a  near  relation  of 
his,  and  took  an  active  part  in  Catholic 
affairs.     This  person,  however,  was  near 
falling  a  victim  to  those  who  had  been 
driven  to  desperation  by  Orange  landlords, 
who  knew   that   they   could   escape  by 
pursuing  such  a  system  of  Government 
as  had  been  carried  on  for  such  a  period 
in  Ireland,  and  which,  he  feared,  was  about 
to  be  revived.     If  agitation  were  desirable 
to  him,  the  course  now  pursued  by  the 
Government  would  do  more  to  encourage 
it  than  any  other  that  could  be  adopted, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  his  interest  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  their  way.     He 
feared  that  he  had  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  attention  of  the  House,  but  he  had  been 
led  to  do  so  by  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.     He  warned  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  of  the  consequences  of  receiv- 
ing Addresses,  or  giving  answers  to  bodies 
such  us  those  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  that  night's  discussion.     He  cautioned 
the  right  hon.  (the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department),  that  if  he  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
had  sent  an  answer  to  an  Orange  Address 
to  Ireland,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor.    ["  iVb,  noy  no  /**]     He  was  pre- 
pared to  show  this.    The  Act  stated,  that 
"  any  person  who,  after  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  days  next  after  the  expiration  of 
this  Act,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  main- 
tain correspondence  or  intercourse  with 
any  such  society,  association,  brotherhood, 
committee,    lodge,    club  or  confederacy 
or  with  any  division,  branch  lodge,  com- 
mittee,   or  other  select  body,  president, 
treasurer,    secretary,    delegate,    or  other 
officer  or  member  thereof,  as  such,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  an  unlawful  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy.''     Did  not  this  prove 
that  the  correspondent  of  an  Orange  Lodge 
in  Ireland  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor? 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  sent  an 
answer  to  Ireland,  let  him  avow  it  and 
name  the  Lodge.     He  would  accept  the 
offer  of  the  gallant  Colonel,   as  to  the 
declaration  and  test  of  the  Orange  Lodges ; 
and   then,   if    any   correspondence   took 
place,  they  could  try  the  question.     But 
It  would  be  folly  for  him  to  attempt  to  get 
a  bill  of  indictment  from  the  Grand  Jury 
of  Dublin — they  never  would  find  such  a 
bill.     Even  if  the  Government  brought 
those  who  were  guilty  of  such  an  offence 
to  trial,  they  would  be  defeated,  as  they 
were  before;   for  the  SheriflT  of  Dublin 
would  again  get  an  Orange  Jury  to  defeat 
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procMd  in  tbe  aftnner  la  whkh  it  was 
iaxtoui  to  go  oDy  it  probably  would  hare 
bad  tbo  ttrangtb  that  would  bava  enablad 
it  to  lurviva  tnoaa  other  cauiet  which  con* 
tributed  to  defeat,  and  ultimately  entirely 
to  break  it  up.  Of  the  Oppoiition  in  the 
Hottie  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  the  two  moitt 
aetif a  membere.  They  lost  no  opportunity 
of  thwarting  and  embarrassing  the  Qo« 
▼ernment  in  every  possible  way.  Look  to 
the  Irish  Education  question ;  look  at  the 
attempt  to  fan  into  a  flame  whatever  pre- 
judices might  lurk  in  the  minds  of  the 
jBnglish  people  with  respect  to  that  sub* 
ject ;  loolc  at  the  pains  tnat  were  taken  to 
nourish  the  antipathy  that  existed  in  one 
party  in  Ireland  against  another-— and  all 
that,  too,  by  men  who  were  now  prepared, 
as  the  House  was  to  collect  from  the 
speeches  that  bad  been  made,  to  punue 
what  bad  been  oalled  a  liberal  course. 
Not  only  that,  but  in  foreign  policy,  those 
two  individuab  had  gone  a  lensth  to 
which,  be  believed,  never  men  had  ffone 
before,  in  this  country.  They  thought  it 
not  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  hold 
out  every  encouragement  in  their  power  to 
the  King  of  Holland,  to  the  usurper  of 
Portugal,  and  to  all  the  foreign  powers 
who  were  resisting  the  policy  which  was 
pursued  by  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown.  Tbe  principles  and  opinions 
which  they  avowed  in  conducting  that 
reckless,  and  he  would  say,  factious  oppo- 
sition, made  him  entertain  the  persuasion 
that,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  they  were 
tbe  two  most  unfit  at  this  moment  to  be 
Intrusted  with  the  momentous  interests 
which  had  been  put  into  their  hands. 
With  respect  to  internal  affairs,  and  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  there  was  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  correct  whmt 
was  amiss,  and  to  force  even  a  reluctant 
Minister  to  give  o^p  his  place,  if  he  did 
not  follow  the  proper  course  ^  but  how 
different  was  it  with  respect  to  uur 
colonial  and  foreign  policy  7  How,  for  in- 
stance, could  the  House  know  what  were 
the  very  first  instructions  Lord  Aberdeen 
bad  sent  out  to  the  Colonies?  Talk  to 
him  (the  noble  Lord)  of  a  fair  trial  upon  a 
point  which  involved  the  necessity  of  com- 
mitting the  destinies  of  to  large  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  into  the  hands 
of  a  man,  whose  opinions,  honestly  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  but,  therefore,  the  more 
to  be  dreaded,  seemed  so  opposed  to  the 
welAiva  of  the  human  race,  so  totally  at 


variance  with  the  whole  line  of  policy 
whicb  bad  been  adopted  for  tbe  last  four 
years  by  the  late  Government.  But,  then  if 
the  composition  of  the  Government  was 
not  calculated  to  satisfy  the  country,  ha 
would  ask  hon.  Members,  what  they 
thought  of  their  first  act  ?  The  very  first 
act  was  not  merely  a  dissolution  or  Par- 
liament, but  an  attempt  in  every  place 
where,  by  any  means,  they  could,  have  the 
smallest  influence,  to  turn  out  even  the 
most  moderate  Reformers.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  deny  that  state* 
ment,  but  if,  as  he  had  said,  his  opinions 
during  the  last  two  years  were  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, he  could  not  help  asking  whv  a  re- 
lation of  his  own  was  opposed  on  the  part 
of  Government,  in  favour  of  an  individual 
who  only  two  years  ago  had  announced 
himself  a  Radical  Reformer?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might,  indeed,  not  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  but  he  could  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was ;  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  had  actually 
canvassed  for  votes  in  favour  of  that 
individual.  He  might  also  add,  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  OflBcer  (Sir 
Henry  Hardinge)  who  at  that  moment 
sat  near  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  done  so  too.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  however  strongly  he  felt 
upon  the  dissolution,  strongly  as  he  con* 
damned  the  measure,  the  more  so  as  he 
thought  the  result  had  been  to  increase 
the  number  of  persons  in  that  House 
holding  extreme  opinions  on  both  sides, 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  who 
had  entertained  moderate  and  sound  sen- 
timents—strongly as  he  felt  upon  that 
point,  he  would  say  no  more  upon  it,  but 
holding  the  opinions  he  did,  and  believing 
those  opinions  were  entertained  by  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  country;  he  thought 
the  House  was  bound  respectfully  to  ley 
ihem  before  the  Throne  m  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  noble  Friend.  He 
thought  that  from  doing  so  two  advantages 
would  result ;  in  the  first  place,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  ^^ ' 
Amendment  would  do  more  than 
other  measure  that  could  be  adop^ 
calm  the  public  mind,  and  to  sbo*" 
people  of  England  (and  thereb" 
that  which  some  hon.  Meml 
afraid  of^^further  changes  in 
tution  of  that  House)  that  t^ 
Commons, constituted  as  it 
ander   the  inost   unfav^ 
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the  prosecution.      A  law  had  passed  to 
make  all  the  King's  subjects  equal,  as  re- 
garded their  religious  opinions,  and  yet 
the  members  of  this  Corporation  had  had 
the  audacity  to  draw  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  different  classes,  and  to  con- 
spire to   beard   the  King's  Government. 
What  would   the    gallant  Colonel,   and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  say  to  a  body 
of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  forming 
themselves   into   societies^    and    holding 
Lodges,  and  declaring  that  no  Protestant 
should  belong  to  them  ?     Would  not  such 
conduct  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  good 
sense  of  the  country,  and  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  all  Europe  ?     And  yet  what  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Orange  Lodges 
in  Ireland  ?    He  would  merely  refer  the 
House  to  one  of  many  testimonials  he  had 
in  his  possession,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Orangemen   of  Ireland.     Lord   Viscount 
Gosford,  in  his  address  to  the  Grand  Jury 
of  the  county  Armagh,  had  said, ''  It  is  no 
secret,    that  a  persecution,  accompanied 
with   all  the   circumstances  of  ferocious 
cruelty,   which  have  in  all  ages  distin- 
guished that  dreadful  calamity,  is  now 
raging  in  this  county.     Neither  age  nor 
sexi  nor  even  acknowledged  innocence  as 
to  finy  guilt  in  the  late  disturbances,  is 
sufficient  to  excite  mercy,  much  less  to 
afford  protection.    The  only  crime  which 
the  wretched  ol^ects  of  this  persecution 
are  charged  with  is  a  crime,  indeed,  of 
easy  proof — it  is  simply  a  profession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  an  intimate 
connexion  with  a  person  professing  this 
faith.     A  lawless  banditti  have  constituted 
themselves  judges  of  this  new  species  of 
delinquency,  and  the  sentence  they  have 
denounced  is  eaually  concise  and  terrible. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  confiscation  of 
all  property,  and  an  immediate  banishment. 
It  would  be  extremely  painful,  and  surely 
Unnecessary,  to  detail   the  horrors  that 
attend  the  execution  of  so  rude  and  tre- 
mendous a  proscription^-a  proscription 
that  certainly  exceeds,  in  the  comparative 
number  of  those  whom  it  consigns  to  ruin 
and  misery,   every  example  that  ancient 
and  modern  history  can  supply  :  for  where 
have  we  heard,  or  in  what  story  of  human 
cruelties,  have  we  read,  of  more  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of   a  populous  country 
deprived,  at  one  blow,  of  the  means  as 
well  as  of  the  fruits  of   their  industry, 
and  driven,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement 
season,  to  seek  a  shelter  for  themselves 
and  (heir  helpless  families  where  chance 


may  guide  them  t  This  is  no  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  horrid  scenes  now  actings  in 
this  county ;  yet,  surely,  it  Is  sufficient  to 
awaken  sentiments  of  compassion  and  in- 
dignation in  the  coldest  bosoms.  These 
horrors  are  now  acting  with  impnnity. 
The  spirit  of  impartial  justice  (Without 
which  law  is  nothing  better  than  an 
instrument  of  tyranny)  has  for  a  time  dis- 
appeared in  this  county,  and  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  Magistracy  of  Armagh  is 
become  a  common  topic  of  conversation 
in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom." — ^This 
was  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
horrors  thus  eloquently  described  were 
now  acting  with  impunity,  and  the  law 
of  the  land  was  daily  violated  without 
the  interference  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. The  conduct  of  the  Magis- 
tracy of  Armagh,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
had  been  a  topic  of  observation  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  It  had  been  his 
anxious  wish  to  conciliate,  and  he  had 
been  taunted  with  his  attempts  to  do  so. 
He  had  spent  five  years  in  tnis  attempt. 
He  had  exerted  himself  to  get  an  act  of 
justice  done  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Orangemen,  and  had,  after  great  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Qovernment  to 
reconsider  the  subject;  and  what  was  the 
treatment  he  haa  experienced  from  this 
body  in  return  t  In  conclusion,  be  would 
tell  them,  that  if  the  Government  were 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  course 
which  it  appeared  they  had  commenced, 
he  prophesied — and  it  would  be  no  futile 
prophesy — that  their  proceedings  in  Ire- 
land would  be  most  disastrous. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  he  was  aware  how  much 
the  time  of  the  House  was  wasted,  and 
their  patience  wearied,  with  discussions  of 
that  nature ;  more  partaking  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  personal  Irish  wrangle,  than 
calculated  to  lead  to  any  profitable  result ; 
he  had,  however,  been  so  personally  al* 
luded  to,  and  so  much  personal  abuse 
poured  upon  friends  whom  he  esteemed 
and  valued,  that  he  was  persuaded  the 
House  would  bear  with  him  for  a  short 
time  in  reply  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin.  With  regard  to  the 
Question  in  point  of  form  before  the 
House,  it  was  not  the  real  object  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shell,) 
nor  of  the  discussion  which  followed  it; 
no  one  doubted  that,  when  congratulatory 
addresses,  respectfully  worded,  were  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  from  individuals  de- 
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scribing^  themselves  as  they  might,  that 
such  addresses  should  be  acknowledged 
as  having  been  graciously  received.  Some 
hon.  Members  opposite  would  probably  be 
disappointed,  if  ne  did  not  enter  into  a 
justification  of  Orange  societies;  now,  for 
his  own  part,  he  never  had  belonged  to 
any  political  society  or  association  in  his  life 
— he  never  had  encouraged  them — and,  if 
his  individual  opinion  were  of  any  import- 
ance, he  never  even  had  approved  of  them 
— but  then  he  must  say,  that  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  their  bein^  illegal ;  they 
never  had  been  pronounced  illegal  by  a  com- 
petent authority,  and  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Geutleman(Mr.O'Connell)  that  night, 
had  entirely  failed  to  prove  their  illegality; 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  con- 
founded a  sign  with  a  test,  and  if  the 
sign  by  which  Members  of  that  body  knew 
each  other  rendered  it  illegal,  that  must 
equally  apply  to  Freemasons,  Friendly 
Brothers,  and  all  other  societies  where 
such  signs  existed ;  whatever  his  own 
opinion  might  be,  he  could  not  but  feel  a 
deference  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  that  respect,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  some  of  the  most  es- 
timable and  worthiest  men  in  Ireland  were 
Members  of  Orange  lodges,  who  would  not 
for  a  moment  continue  so,  if  they  believed 
them  to  be  illegal — men  who  regarded 
these  societies  as  merely  defensive — who 
intended  no  offence  by  theln,and  he  would 
add,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  English  gen-* 
tlemeuj  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  to  form  a  just 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  what  might  apply 
to  a  natural  and  wholesome  state  of  so- 
ciety, mieht  be  very  inapplicable  to  the 
present  distempered  condition  of  Ireland. 
[Cheers  from  Mr.  ffConnelL]  If  he 
rightly  understood  the  cheer  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  O'Connell), 
his  answer  to  it  was,  that  it  ill  became 
those  to  complain  of  the  symptoms,  who 
he  (Mr.  Shaw)  sincerely  believed  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  disorder.  It  was  really 
too  much  for  common  sense  and  ordinary 
patience  to  endure,  that  hon.  Members 
opposite  should  now  come  forward  to  de- 
nounce political  and  exclusive  associations, 
who  had,  all  their  lives,  been  the  instiga- 
tors and  promoters  of  them.  Aye! 
who  had  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their 
very  being  in  them.  [Continued  cheering^ 
in  which  Mr.  0*Connell  joined,]  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (continued 
Mr.  Shaw),  cheers -«  his  delicate  nerves, 


forsooth!  seemed  quite  shocked  at  the 
notion  of  an  exclusive  society,  or  one  even 
bordering  on  illegality ;  this  reminds  one 
of  the  old  story  of  the  giant,  who  lived  all 
his  life  upon  windmills,  and  was  at  length, 
choked  by  a  morsel  of  fresh  butler ;  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  whose  boast  it  has  ever 
been,  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association,  eo  nomine,  exclusive, 
is  frightened  at  the  shadow  of  an  exclusive 
society.  The  truth  is»  the  hon.  Member 
acts  such  various  characters — is  so  en- 
tirely different  in  and  out  of  this  House, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  House  is  imposed 
upon  by  him.  Would  the  House  believe, 
that  within  the  last  few  weeks,  I,  myself, 
heard  the  hon.  Gentleman,  when  address- 
ing his  own  constituents,  and  turning  to  a 
large  body  of  Orangemen  who  were  present 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  court-house,  re- 
ferring at  the  time  to  his  favourite  topic  of 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  assure  them  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  their  being  Orange- 
men ;  that  it  was  only  those  foreign  Saxons 
(or  some  such  expression,  speaking  of 
Englishmen),  who  tried  to  sow  dissension 
between  Orangemen  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  that  before  the  Union,  Roman  Catho- 
lics used  to  join  cordially  with  Orangemen 
in  commemorating  the  birth  day  of  King 
William,  and  that,  please  God,  af\er  its 
repeal,  he  (Mr.  0*Connell)  would  walk  arm 
in  arm,  with  his  brother  Orangemen  round 
King  William's  statue  in  College-green, 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  marched  on  the  table, 
from  which  he  was  speaking  at  the  time, 
to  the  step,  that  he  and  the  Orangemen 
would  together  perambulate  King  Wil- 
liam's statue,  when  *'  the  odious  Union  was 
repealed."  Well,  not  three  days  passed 
after  that  scene  of  acting— when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  called  that  very  body  of  men 
whomhe  was  then  trying  to  cajole,'*  abase, 
brutal,  bloody,  cowardly  faction*'  —  and 
then,  indeed,  he  deplores  that  there  should 
be  any  party  animosity  kept  up  in  Ireland. 
So  with  respect  to  the  toast  of  *^  the  glo- 
rious memory,"  about  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  friends  complain  so 
bitterly,  as  calculated  to  exasperate  the 
feelings  of  Roman  Catholics;  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  reviles  them  for  it 
in  their  absence,  and  when  they  are  present 
encourages  them  by  his  owo  example 
to  drink  it.  ["No,  noT  from  Mr. 
0*ConneU].  Will  the  hon.  Gentleman 
deny  that  he  did  so  at  Sheriff  Scott's  in 
Dublin — Sheriff  Scott  at  the  time  being 
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considered  to  favour  the  Repeal  Ques- 1 
tion  ? — or  that  at  a  dinner  at  Drogheda 
where  the  hon.  Gentleman  presided— 
called  to  promote  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  at  which  many  Orange- 
men attended — the  hon.  Gentleman  not 
only  proposed  the  toast  of  "  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory,  of  the  great 
and  good  King  William*— but  said  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  drank  it 
in  Boyne  water,  and  sent  for  a  bucket 
of  water  from  the  river  Boyne,  (which 
washes  the  town  of  Drogheda),  for  that 
purpose.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  all 
the  legal  appointments  in  Ireland  under 
the  present  Government  have  been 
**  Orange,"  knowing  perfectly  well  at  the 
time  that  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed has  the  slightest  connection  with 
Orangeism — first,  the  Attorney-General, 
an  eminent  public  officer,  who  was  acting 
under  the  late  Government,  and  merely 
continued  in  office  by  the  present ;  then 
the  Solicitor- General. — He  defied  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell),  or  any  Gen- 
tleman who  supported  him,  to  stake  his 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  or  his  word  as  a 
gentleman,  by  denying  that  Mr.  Penne- 
father  was  in  every  respect  pre-eminently 
qualified  for  the  highest  office  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  again,  the  two  Assistant-Bar- 
risters— than  whom  there  could  not  be  two 
more  respectable  or  competent  men  found 
at  the  bar ;  the  hon.  Gentleman  passes 
one  by,  merely  calling  his  an  Orange  ap- 
pointment, probably  because  that  gentle- 
man was  supposed  to  be  of  what  are 
termed  liberal  politics,  and  comes  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  with  respect  to  whom  the  hon. 
Gentleman  states  three  facts,  all  unfounded 
— first,  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Farnham,  Mr.  Robinson  being  no  relation 
of  Lord  Farnham ;  when  that  was  con- 
tradicted, the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  ^'oh, 
then  he  was  moral  agent  to  Lady  Farn- 
ham" (without  dwelling  upon  the  indeli- 
cacy of  such  a  reference  to  a  lady  who 
was  dead,  whose  eminent  virtues  and  ex- 
alted character  had,  in  an  almost  un- 
paralleled degree,  adorned  the  society  in 
which  she  moved)— the  answer  is,  that 
Mr.  Robinson  was  never  in  the  employ- 
ment of  either  Lord  or  Lady  Farnham ; 
and  thirdly,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  that 
night  accused  Mr.  Robinson  of  being  of 
the  Orange  faction ;  whereas,  he  had 
never  been  connected,  as  he  (Mr.  Shaw) 
believed,  with  any  political  society ;  and 
one  fact  he  knew,  that  to  avoid  even  the 


appearance  of  being  a  party  man,   Mr* 
Robinson  had  not  voted  for  hioa  (Mr. 
Shaw)  at  the  last  contested  election  ia  the 
University  of  Dublin ;   the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  0*Connell)  had  then  alluded,  in 
terms  of  reproach,  to  his  (Mr.   Shaw's) 
being  made    a    privy    councillor^    now, 
whether  or   not  he    was  worthy  of  that 
honour,  it  was  not  for  him  to  discuss ;   he 
might,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
he  had  neither  solicited  nor  expected   it ; 
but  as  it  was  the  habit  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  and  some  of  those  who 
sat  near  him,  to  accuse  him  (Mr.  Shaw)  of 
agitation — sorry   as  he  was  to  occupy  a 
moment  of  the  time  of  the  House  in  a 
matter  personal  to  himself — yet  as  he  saw 
the  hon.     Member    for  Drogheda   (Mr. 
O'Dwyer)  in  his  place,  he  would  entreat 
the  House  to  give  him  their  attention  to 
one  instance  as  a  specimen  of  the  courage 
with  which  some  hon.  Members  would 
plunge  into  facts  of  which  they  knew  no- 
thing, rather  than  not  purchase  notoriety 
on  any  terms.    The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Dwyer)  had  stated,  without  any  provo- 
cation on   his  (Mr.    Shaw's)   part,    that 
agitation  had  made  him  a  judge,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  had  since  procured  for 
him  honours  of  which  he  was  unworthy : 
as  to  what  had  occurred  since  he  entered 
political   life,   that   might  be  matter  of 
opinion,  so  that  he  would  not  say  a  word 
upon  that  point,  but  simply  confine  him- 
self to  matter  of  fact ;  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  O'Dwyer)  then  asserted,  that  it  was 
bv  agitation  he  (Mr.  Shaw)   had  made 
himself  a  judge  and  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment; now  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  declared,  upon 
his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  (and  when  he 
did  so,  he  appealed  with  as  much  confi- 
dence to  every  Gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  as  his  own  for  credit,) 
that  up  to  the  period  of  his  obtaining  his 
present  judicial  office,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  led 
to  his  return,  as  Member  for  Dublin,  he 
had  never  interfered  in  politics,  nor  been 
concerned  in  any  matter  to  which  agitation 
could  attach,  more  than  the  child  unborn. 
Perhaps,  however,  the   hon.    Gentleman 
would  say  that  his  (Mr.  Shaw*s)  father  had 
been  an  agitator  before  thai  in  Dublin 
politics  ;  with  the  permission  of  the  House 
he  would  mention^  that  shortly  before  he 
was  appointed   Recorder   of  Dublin,  an 
important  event  had  occurred  in  his  father's 
political  life  ;  he  had  lost  the  honour  of 
representing  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  he 
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had   enjoyed    uninterruptedly  for    two- 
and-twenty  years  —  and  was    it   by  an 
act  of  agitation    he  had   lost  it  ?     No ! 
— It   was    notorious    he    had    lost    it 
by  voting  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Claims.     Now  he  did  not  charge 
the   hon.    Member    for    Drogheda   (Mr. 
O'Dwyer)  with    stating   that    which    he 
knew  to  be  untrue,  but  he  did  say,  that 
hon.  Members  should  not  make  bold  as- 
sertions, aflfecting  the  characters  and  feel- 
ings of  others,  when  they  were  utterly  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which 
they  spoke ;  he  would  only  add,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  having  ever,  either  in  or 
out  of  that  House,  made  a  personal  allusion 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Drogheda;    he 
should  take  no  farther  notice  of  any  o\h 
servation  that  hon.  Member  should  make 
of  him,  but  close  the  subject  with  this  one 
observation,  that  while  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man  (Mr.   O'Dwyer)  had  shown   entire 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  his  (Mr.  Shaw's) 
holding  a  judicial  office,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Dwyer) 
constantly  kept  in  sight  the  fact  of  his  hold- 
ing such  an  office,  when,  without  the  least 
provocation  on  his  part,  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  so  frequently  singled  him  out  for 
personal  attack.    To  return  to  the  charges 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin.  — ^Who  was 
there,  not  immediately,  and  at  the  time,  of 
his  own  party,  that  did  not  fall  under  his 
vituperation  ?      Lord     Wellesley  —  Lord 
Anglesey — Lord  Stanley — as  well  as  the 
distinguished  Nobleman  who  now  held  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — and 
the  hon.  Member  stated,  that  Lord  Had- 
dington had  been  heard  to  say,  that  Ireland 
must  be  governed  on  Orange  principles ; 
he  could,  from   the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  himself,  give  the  most  direct 
and  unqualified  contradiction  to  that  state- 
ment—but  the  truth  was,  every  one  and 
everythiue  was  "  Orange,"  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Uie  hon.  Member,  that  did  not 
exactly    conform    to  his    arbitrary  will; 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  lately 
said,  that  he  divided    all    Ireland  into 
"  Orangemen**     and    ''  Christians,"    and 
among  the  **  Christians"  he  classed  none 
but  his  own  servile  adherents ;  while,  in 
the  opposite  ranks,  he  classes,  for  example, 
"the  Orange  Knight  of  Kerry" — yes,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  called  the 
Knight  of  Kerry  "  Orange,"  well  knowing 
that  that  worthy  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman was  all  his  life  opposed  to  Orange- 
ism,  and  had,  for  twenty-five  years,  sepa- 
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rated  himself  from  his  friends  and  from 
office— to  give  his  active  and  unwearied 
support  to  Catholic  Emancipation;  and 
why  did  the  hon.  Member  call  him 
Orange  ?  In  order  that  he  might  point 
out  those  who  voted  for  him  as  objects  of 
assassination ;  and  that  was  the  hon* 
Member's  freedom  of  election. — [Mr. 
O'Connell  called  upon  the  Speaker  to  say, 
whether  such  language  were  orderly  ? 

The  Speaker  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  persist  in  using  such 
language. 

Mr.  Shaw :  Sir,  I  at  once  submit  to 
your  correction.  I  withdraw  my  inference, 
and  will  simply  state  the  fact ;  the  hon. 
Gentleman  publicly  announced,  that 
"  whatever  miscreant  Catholic  voted  for 
the  Orange  Knight  of  Kerry,  should  have 
'  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones  painted 
over  his  door.' "  I  know  not  what  con- 
struction Englishmen  may  put  upon  this 
expression,  but  I  am  well  aware,  consi- 
dering by  whom  and  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, what  meaning  it  was  intended  to 
convey,  and  did  convey,  in  Ireland. 
Would  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  has 
talked  so  much  of  honest  jurors  this  night, 
venture  to  submit  the  construction  of 
those  words  to  any  twelve  honest  men 
upon  their  oaths?  Would  he  submit 
them  to  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  Nobleman  who  is  the 
Lieutenant  of  his  own  county?  Were  I 
to  mention  Lord  Kenmare's  opinion,  I 
should  run  the  risk  of  being  again  out  of 
order — and,  good  God!  Sir,  how  long  is 
the  peace  of  a  country  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  ambition  of  one  man  ?  and  is  he  to  be 
suffered  to  enrich  himself  upon  the  crimes 
and  the  penury  of  his  infatuated  country- 
men ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  animadverted  upon  the  composition 
of  the  Government — of  his  (Mr.  Shaw's) 
right  hon.  friends  below  him,  and  the 
nature  of  their  supporters;  he  thought 
he  might  very  fairly  retort  upon  those  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  be  would  seriously 
ask  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  if 
he  thought  he  could  consistently  and 
honourably  descend  from  the  high  station 
he  held  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy in  the  country  and  that  House,  and 
coalesce  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
and  his  followers  ?  Did  the  noble  Lord 
suppose  that  the  House  or  the  country 
forgot  that  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
commenced  by  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
colleagues  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of 
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his  Majesty  to  denounce,  almost  by  name, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member^  attribating 
the  insubordination  that  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land to  the  practices  used  by  him  to  pro- 
duce dbaffection  to  the  state,  deploring 
the  ruinous  consequences  to  tbe  deluded 
instruments  of  agitation,  and  calling  upon 
all  the  loyal  and  well«affected  subjects  of 
the  King  to  unite  with  the  Government  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  excitement  and 
violence  caused  by  the  individual  (all  but 
named  in  the  King's  speech)  with  whom 
the  Members  of  that  very  Government  are 
now  uniting  in  factiously  opposing  the 
present  Government.  Then,  as  to  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union ;  did  not  the  Members 
of  the  late  Government  declare,  that  civil 
war  would  be  preferable  ;  that  they  would 
*^  resist  it  to  the  death,''  and  treat  it  as 
bordering  on  treason  to  the  state;  yot,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  at  the  very 
meeting  at  which  he  settled  the  prelimina- 
ries of  .the  present  coalition,  announcing 
that  the  new  Ministry  was  to  be  composed 
of  one-third  altered  Whigs,  and  two- 
thirds  Radicals,  and  thai  he  would  be  a 
member  of  the  Administration,  stated, 
that  while  he  would  not  introduce,  for  the 
present,  the  Repeal  Question,  but  con* 
fine  himself  to  '*  routing  the  enemy,"  yet, 
in  the  same  speech,  he  declared  that 
*^  it  was  the  strongest  conviction  of  his 
mind,  and  the  most  determined  decision 
of  his  judgment,  that  nothing  could 
eventually  secure  Ireland,  but  a  Par- 
liament in  College-green."  And  at 
another  meeting  the  same  day,  declared, 
that  he  would  continue  "  to  agitate 
at  all  events."  The  whole  burden  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  speech  was 
*'  The  Repeal  of  the  Union," — waking  or 
sleeping  he  told  them  that  it  was  the 
darling  object  of  his  mind. — He  said, 
that  they  had  met  ''to  register  a  vow 
before  high  Heaven  to  Repeal  the  Union." 
In  the  same  speech  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  treated  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  Parliamentary  Reform  as  but  means 
to  that  end — and  said  that  his  hopes 
tvoald  never  be  accomplished,  nor  his  la- 
bours completed,  till  he  "beheld  the 
Union  prostrate  in  the  dust."  Was  this 
then  one  of  those  principles  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  considered,  as  he  said  the  other 
night,  that  one  part  of  the  coalition  thinks 
the  other  goes  only  <*  too  slow,"  and  the 
olher  only  regards  them  as  *♦  too  impa- 
tient." Was  their  diiference  merely  in 
point  of  time  ?  and  were  th^  agreed  in 


the  principle?  Let  the  House  then  look  to 
what  was  the  bearing  of  the  hon.  Member 
during  the  last  Session  to  those  upon  whom 
he  was  now  ready  to  lavish  the  honied  ac- 
cents of  his  praise  and  approbation  ;  wliy» 
the  entire  vocabulary  (and  it  is  no  scanty 
one)  of  his  vituperation  was  poured  upon 
them. — He  recollected  one  short  letter, 
which  he  had  before  quoted,  written  in 
June  or  July  last,  after  the  Cabinet  had 
been,  as  hon.  Members  at  the  other  side 
said,  purged  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lancashire,  and  his  Friends — he 
believed  it  contained  fewer  lines  than  ex- 
pressions such  as  these  applied  to   the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  and  his 
coHoagnes — **  an  audacious  and  imbecile 
Ministry" — "  a  base  and  atrocious  Whig- 
faction*' — •*  a  contemptible  and  drivelling 
Administration*' — "  disastrous  tyrants" — 
"  the  bane  of  Ireland" — calling  upon  the 
Irish  people  to  resist  their  tyranny,  and 
"  scorn  the  instruments  of  Whig  despot- 
ism."    Were  these  the  seeds  of  that  con- 
cord which  seemed  now  gathering?      if 
the  noble  Lord  knew  but  all,  he  had  not 
much  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  new  con- 
quest.   The  noble  Lord  must  not  indulge 
the  fond  hope  that  he  was  wooing  the 
first  love  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  ; 
the  thin  veil  of  modesty  which  covered 
the  hon.   Gentleman    (Mr.  O'Conneirs) 
present  motives  must  not  deceive  the  noble 
Lord,  or  induce  him  to  think  that  he  was 
winning  the  maiden  virtues  of  the  hon* 
Gentleman.    The  noble  Lord  was  receiv- 
ing but  the  refuse  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents— the  alliance  had  been  over  and  over 
again  proffered  to    and    repudiated    by 
them.    Frequently  during  the  last  Session 
had   the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
openly  said  to  him  (Mr.  Shaw)  and  many 
others,  *'  now  is  your  time  to  join  us  to 
oust  those  despicable  Whigs ;  better  have 
Tories,  who  will  be  at  least  candid  and 
straight-forward,  than  such  double-deal- 
ing miscreants  as  these  Whigs."     Under 
those  circumstances,  will  the  noble  Lord, 
from  any  feeling  of  wounded  ambition  or 
party  resentment,  condescend  to   means 
for  the  annoyance  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents, which  under  similar  circumstances 
they  rejected  ? — and  without  a  reasonable 
hope  of  reinstating  his  own  party  in  office, 
stoop — for  the  mere  purpose  of  vexation 
to  a  rival  party — to  a  course  which  that 
rival  party  had,  when  a  similar  opportunity 
presented  itself  to  them,  considered  incon- 
sistent with  their  honour  and  their  duty. 
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Then  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland — ^he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  entreated  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  House.     He  would  deprecate  as 
much  as  any  man  that  the  divisions  and 
difficulties  of  that  country  should  be  left 
to  contending  parties  there  to  settle — he 
desired -favour  for  no  party,  but  an  equal 
administration  of  justice  to  all.     He  did 
not  contend  that  any  class  was  impecca- 
ble;  and  let  all  that  violated   the  laws 
meet  their  just  punishment;  but  this  he 
must  say,  that  if  hon.  Members,  at  the 
other    side,    dragged    forward    whatever 
Indiscretions  or  excesses  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Orangemen,  there  was  abundant 
store  for  recrimination  at  his  side  of  the 
House.      He  would  not  then  mention  any 
of  the  various  cases  which  presented  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  to  prove  the  universal 
terror  and  intimidation  which  was  spread 
by  the  other  party  during  the  late  elections; 
but  if  hon.  Gentlemen   at  the  opposite 
side  provoked  him  to  it,  he  would  confine 
his  selection  of  proofs  to  instances  of  the 
treatment  of  Roman  Catholic  voters  by 
Roman  Catholics.     From  those  alone  he 
could  cover  the  Table  of  that  House  with 
well  authenticated  documents,  affording 
evidence  of  the   direst    persecution  by 
Roman  Catholie  clergymen  and  agitators 
against  Roman  Catholic  voters,  that  ever 
disgraced  a  civilized  community.     All  he 
required  for    Ireland   was    a    moderate, 
settled,  and  firm  government.     He  would 
not   then  touch   upon    the  question    in 
r^;arrd  to  England;    there,  there   might 
possibly  be  room  for  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion;   but,    as  regarded    Ireland,    time 
pressed  too  hard,  and  circumstances  were 
too  urgent,  to  admit  of  any  game  of  party 
tactics.     The  question  there  was  hourly 
impending,  whether  we  were  to  have,  as 
our  permanent  lot,  peace  or  agitation — 
anarchy  or  any  form  of  Government — 
security  for  property,  or  a  general  scramble 
— safety  for  our  lives  and  families— or  the 
hourly  apprehension  of  the  lurking  assassin 
or  the  midnight  murderer,  instigated  by 
selfish  and  sordid  agitators  [Cheers  from 
Mr»  0*ConncU,]     Mr.  Shaw  turning  to 
him  (Mr.  O'Connell),  then   added  with 
great  emphasis  and   warmth)  yes  !    the 
question   in  short  is  this.     The  £nglish 
natk>n  must  decide  it,  and  very  soon, 
whether  in  Ireland  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
common  rights  and   rational  liberties  of 
British  freemen  —  or  wear  the  heaviest 
yoke  that  ever  slavery  imposed — the  irou 
despotism  of  a  single  dictator,  wielding, 


with  irresistible  sway,  for  every  evil  pur- 
pose,  the  passions  and  the  physical  force 
of  an  ignorant  and  deluded  multitude. 

Mr.  0* Conned  said,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  named 
him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  in  connexion  with 
what  he  would  describe  to  be  disturbances 
in  Kerry,  he  begged  to  ask  him  if  he  were 
aware  that  not  a  single  assault  or  offence 
against  the  law  was  committed  durinjp  his 
(Mr.  O'Connell's)  canvass,  or  since?  If 
he  have  not  heard  of  any  assault  or  of- 
fence being  committed,  he  reouested  him 
to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Coleraine  (Al- 
derman Copeland)  the  extent  of  outrage 
committed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
Orangemen  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Sir,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  1  will  answer  the  question  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  without  one  word  of 
comment ;  he  asks  me  if  I  am  aware  of 
one  single  fault  or  offence  against  the  law 
that  was  committed  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
before,  during,  or  since  the  Election  ?  I 
have  been  assured.  Sir,  on  the  highest 
authority — and  I  believe — that,  imme- 
diately before  the  Kerry  election,  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'ConnellJ 
himself  went  to  the  house  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  David  Murphy,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic trader  in  the  town  of  Killarney — asked 
him  not  to  vote  for  the  Knight  of  Kerry — 
and,  upon  Murphy  assuring  him  that  he 
would,  the  hon.  Gentleman  then  said  he 
would  draw  a  cross  before  his  door,  and 
that  he  should  feel  the  consequences; 
shortly  after  which  the  house  of  this  Mur- 
phy was  broken  into,  and  he  was  violently 
assaulted. 

Mr.  O'Connell;  I  declare.  Sir,  solemnly, 
in  the  presence  of  the  God  that  shall 
jndge  me,  that  the  whole  story  is  utterly 
false. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  offer  some  remarks  to  the  House  on 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
who  last  spoke  under  the  umbrageous 
protection  of  the  Treasury  Bench.  He 
should  first  thank  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  informing  him  and  the 
House,  that  the  right  hon.  Member  held 
a  judicial  office.  He  was  sure,  that 
there  was  very  little  of  judicial  de- 
meanour in  the  exhibition  which  the 
right  hon;  Gentleman  had  just  made,  to 
suggest  the  fact  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House.  The  House  would  now  under- 
stand what  quantity  of  calmness  and  tem- 
perance was  required  to   constitute  an 
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Irish  Judge*  The  right  hon.  Member  had 
been  pleased  to  intimate,  that  he  (Mr. 
O'Dwyer)  had  been  encouraged  to  come 
into  personal  collision  with  him.  He  did 
not  think,  that  this  was  a  very  judicial 
observation.  He  would  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  would  apply  himself  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  who  spoke  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  society  in  Ireland;  of 
the  impossibility  of  governing  that  coun- 
try by  ordinary  means,  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  invoke  English  prejudices,  had  ad- 
verted to  the  desire  of  the  popular  party 
in  Ireland  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  It 
was  true,  that  there  was  a  distempered 
state  of  society  in  Ireland ;  that  must  be 
a  distempered  state  of  society  when  the 
ascendancy  of  a  faction  over  the  people 
was  encouraged  by  authority;  but  with 
regard  to  the  impossibility  of  governing 
Ireland  by  ordinary  means — to  say  this, 
was  the  cant  of  faction.  Englishmen 
were  too  clear  sighted  to  believe,  that 
measures  of  just  Government  would  have 
less  influence  on  the  Irish  people  than  the 
rest  of  the  human  kind.  The  Irish  re- 
sembled all  other  men — they  hated  and 
they  resisted  oppression  and  injustice,  and 
thev  were  right  to  do  so,  and  this  was  the 
real  complaint  of  the  faction  against  the 
people ;  but  there  would  be  no  people 
more  easily  subdued  by  kindness,  nor 
more  quickly  won  over  to  the  support  of 
a  Government  than  the  people  of  Ireland, 
if  they  were  treated  with  benevolence  and 
sound  policy.  Englishmen  he  hoped 
were  not  to  be  easily  excited  by  alarms 
of  the  Union  being  in  danger,  if  the 
Orange  party  in  Ireland  were  not  encou- 
raged and  sustained.  Why  did  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  seek  for  Repeal  ?  Because 
the  Government  had  ever  preferred  to 
rule  Ireland  through  a  faction,  than  to 
govern  by  means  of  the  people's  love. 
The  cry  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
gained  more  strength  in  Ireland  during 
the  disastrous  Administration  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  who  sat  on  the 
opposite  Bench,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Member  for  Dublin.  He  had  ever 
asserted,  that  he  believed  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  not  carried  away  by  an  ab- 
stract dislike  to  the  union  with  England,  so 
much  as  by  the  conviction,  which  had 
been  too  frequently  justified  by  facts,  that 
the  faction  in  Ireland  was  preferred  to 
Ireland  herself  in  the  estimation  of  Eng- 
lish  Parliaments.    He  was  sare,  if  the 


people  of  Ireland  received  full  justice 
from  an  Imperial  Parliament^  they  would 
be  satisfied.  At  all  events,  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  which  recommended  a  GoFem- 
ment  to  be  conducted  on  his  principles, 
was  not  the  remedy  to  correct  any  desire 
that  might  exist  for  a  separate  legislation 
in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member,  to  whom 
he  should  once  more  advert,  had  denied 
that  he  had  been  elevated  by  political 
agitation.  Without  meaning  to  be  offen- 
sive to  the  hon.  Member,  he  would  re- 
peat, that  he  could  not  conceive  by  what 
miracle  he  became  a  judge  almost  as  soon 
as  he  became  an  advocate.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  opposed  in  his  election  as  Recorder 
by  seoiorsof  long  standing, and  yet  the  hon. 
Member  outstripped  all  competition.  He 
gave  him  credit  for  all  the  talents  that  he 
possessed,  and  all  the  industry,  and  all  the 
good  luck  too,  but  he  still  asserted,  that 
even  with  these  qualities  he  would  never 
have  been  Recorder  of  Dublin,  but  for  his 
politics.  Who  returned  him  to  Parlia- 
liament?  The  freedom  of  Dublin,  for 
the  city  was  not  then  enfranchised. 
Did  not  his  politics  and  his  agitation,  by 
which  he  meant  his  active  politics^  here 
stand  him  in  need  ?  Why  was  he  selected 
to  represent  the  University  of  Dublin? 
Because  he  was  the  sturdy  champion  and 
the  tumultuous  upholder  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland.  He  was  now, 
by  his  own  admission,  the  adviser  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  He  was  the  co-go- 
vernor of  Ireland.  The  House  would 
remember  the  former  Administration  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  and  the 
contumelious  manner  in  which,  at  that 
time,  Lord  Anglesey  was  treated,  because 
that  nobleman  had  ventured,  forsooth,  to 
invite  an  estimable  Irish  Peer  of  popular 
politics  to  the  viceregal  party.  The 
House  would  not  fail  to  observe  the 
fidelity  to  faction,  which  characterised  the 
present  government,  when  in  the  Admi- 
nistration composed  principally  of  the 
same  men — the  adviser  of  the  King's 
Lieutenant— the  instigator  of  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  Ireland — the  Ck>uneillor 
— the  Privy  Councillor  of  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant, was  the  intemperate  leader  of  a 
violent  and  most  unpopular  party.  Con- 
trast the  two  facts,  think  of  the  proscribed 
Peer,  and  the  cherished  corporator.  There 
had  been  something  said  of  the  creators 
and  the  creatures  of  agitation ;  that  was 
only  bluster.    There  were  to  be  found 
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those  who  agitated  to  some  purpose  be- 
yond the  mere  assertioa  of  cold  and  un- 
productive principle.  He  had  heard 
of  a  late  profitable  employment  in  the 
stamp  department  of  Ireland,  in  which, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  a  gentleman 
named  Shaw,  was  the  fortunate  recipient 
of  the  Minister.  Thus,  there  was  some 
profit  to  be  made  of  agitation  by  some 
of  the  loudest  declaimers  against  it.  He 
should  conclude  with  expressing  his  de- 
light at  the  occurrences  of  that  night. 
The  party  stood  candidly  revealed,  and 
he  augured  great  good  to  Ireland  from 
the  naked  exposure  by  themselves  of 
their  principles  and  their  conduct. 

Lord  John  Russell  spoke  to  the  following 
effect :  I  have  paid  considerable  attention, 
Sir,  to  the  speech  just  concluded  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw),  and  I 
must  confess  that  to  me  it  appears  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
seems  to  consider,  that  personal  remark 
and  personal  invective  will  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  House  of  the  soundness 
of  his  argument  as  well  as  the  purity 
of  his  intentions.  Now,  I  beg  to  say,  that 
I,  for  one,  feel  little  interest  in  personal 
remark  and  invective;  and  whether  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  be  right  or 
wrong  in  the  allusion  he  made  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  took  place  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere,  and  leaving  him  to  join  the 
Orange  Association,  or  any  other  society, 
I  do  fce\y  as  one  interested  in  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  that  the  tone  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman — that  the  violence 
with  which  he  spoke^  that  the  total  want 
of  candour  which  he  exhibited  towards  his 
political  opponents — that  the  entire  absence 
of  moderation  in  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subject  before  the  House;  these  things, 
I  say.  Sir,  do  make  me  seriously  regret 
that  his  Majesty  has  chosen  him  as  one  of 
those  who  are  to  give  him  advice  in  his 
Privy  Council.  The  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  has  asked  me  whether  I  am 
about  to  take  a  part  in  forwarding  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  whether  I  do 
not  remember  the  advice  given  by  the 
King's  late  Ministers  to  his  Majesty, 
whep  Parliament  met  in  February  last. 
Sir,  I  perfectly  well  remember  it ;  and  I 
say  now,  as  1  did  then,  that  I  am  ready  to 
oppose,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union ;  because  I  should 
consider  it  equivalent  to  the  separation  of 
the  two  countri^i  and  the  dismembennent  ^ 
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of  the  empire.     But  if  the. right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  please  to  carry  on 
his  examination  to  a  more  advanced  period 
of  the  Session,  he  will  find,  that  shortly 
after  the  Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  my  vote  against  which  I  gave  as 
cordially  as  I  ever  did  any  vote,  I  declared 
that  I  should  not  feel  satisfied  in  giving 
that  vote,  unless  we  rendered  justice  to  all 
the  complaints  of  the  Irish  people  ;    and 
that  it  was  only  by  the  course  of  policy  to 
be  pursued,  the  policy  being,  that  every 
petition  of  the  Irish  people  sent  here,  con- 
taining a  just  complaint,  should  receive  as 
full  attention  as  it  would  if  this  were  an 
Irish  Parliament  sitting  in  Ireland — that 
it  was  only  on  condition  of  doing  that 
justice  to  Ireland  that  I  could  feel  myself 
conscientiously    entitled    to    oppose,    by 
every  means  in  my  power,  the  Motion, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  get  the  Union 
repealed.      Well,   Sir,  do  I  stand  in  a 
different  situation  now  ?    I   then  declared 
against  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  ;  I  declared 
also,  that  with  respect  to  Irish  Tithes  and 
the  Irish  Church,  there  were  some  just 
grounds  of  complaint;    and    I   declared 
further,  that  I  would  not  continue  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  and  a  Member  of  this 
House  without  giving  a  vote  in  favour  ol  a 
redress  of  those  grievances.     What,  then, 
has  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  reproach  me  with  ?   Have  I  altered  any 
of  my  former  opinions  ?    Have  I  changed 
my  course  of  conduct  ?  On  the  contrary — 
on  the  one  hand  I  said  that  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  appeared 
as  the   advocate  of  the   Repeal   of   the 
Union,  I  should  oppose  him,  and  at  the 
same  time,  whenever  he  brought  forward 
a  question  founded  on  a  matter  witli   re- 
spect to  which  Ireland  had  just  cause  to 
complain,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to 
render    full   justice    to    that   complaint. 
Such   is   my  answer  to   the   appeal   the 
right  hon.    and   learned   Gentleman   has 
made  to  me;    and  I  think  I  shall  now 
stand  acquitted  in  his  eyes  and   in    the 
eyes  of  the  House,  of  having  pursued  on 
this  occasion  a  course  at  all  inconsistent 
with   my  previous  conduct.     I   will   now 
say  a  word  as  to  some  other  questions  that 
have  grown  out  of  the  Motion  before  us. 
I  came  into  the  House  just  when  the  rij^ht 
hon.  Baronet  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) was  declaring,  that  the  Orange 
Societies,  even  if  such  societies  did  con- 
form to  the  letter  of  what  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment requiredi  might  do  as  much  injury 
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The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  had 
referred  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Sligo  (Colonel  Perceval).  The  gal- 
lant Colonel  was  not  called  upon  to  pledge 
himself  that  he  no  longer  would  be  an 
Orangeman,  because  he  had  accepted 
office,  but  had  said  that  if  he  could  be 
convinced  that  the  Orange  associations 
were  illegal,  he  would  give  them  up.  The 
Government  was  said  to  be  carried  on  on 
Orange  principles,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  named  Mr.  Gregory  a  Privy 
Councillor;  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  faithfully  served  his  country  in  the 
capacity  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  of 
Ireland,  and  his  conduct  during  that 
period  was  distinguished  for  uprightness 
and  impartiality,  and  the  Government  had 
thought  it  right,  after  his  retirement  from 
office,  to  l^stow  that  honour  on  him 
which  he  had  so  well  merited.  He  had 
no  intention  of  saying  anything  per- 
sonally offensive  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  but  he  would  refer  to 
the  declaration  made  by  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  would  have  marked  on  the 
door  of  any  one  who  voted  for  the  Orange 
Knight  of  kerry,  a  death's  head  and  bloody 
bones.  The  party  in  Kerry  who  supported 
the  right  hon.  Knight  of  Kerry,  consi- 
dered it  to  be  a  threat  of  assassination. 
He  would  not,  he  did  not  wish  to,  attribute 
that  motive  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen« 
tleman;  but  several  individuals  had  as- 
serted that  the  threat  had  had  the  effect 
of  deterring  persons  from  giving  their 
votes  to  the  Knight  of  Kerry  for  fear  of 
assassination.  [Cries  of  "  Name  /"] 
He  would  name  a  very  high  authority, 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Kerry,  who  was  a  Catholic  nobleman 
of  large  fortune,  and  independent  cha- 
racter. He  did  not  say  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
but  that  it  was  the  effect  of  his  speech 
upon  those  who  voted,  of  which  he  (Sir 
Henry  Hardinge)  complained,  and  it  was 
asserted  upon  oath,  that  it  was  believed 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  had  deterred 
many  from  voting  freely  from  their  fears 
of  assassination.  He  was  asked  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  to  state  on 
what  principles  they  intended  to  conduct 
the  Government — ^he  would  at  once  de- 
clare, on  principles  of  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality. It  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  O'Con- 

nell)  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  not  im« 
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partial.   He  asked  that  hon.  Gentleman  to 
state  where  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  acted 
partially.        He    was    no    enconrager  of 
Orangetsm.        If    the    hon.    and    learoed 
Member  could  point  out  a  single  occasion 
where  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  encouraged 
Orange  principles,  he  would  admit  be  was 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  acting  partially 
and  improperly.      But  he  denied  it  utterly. 
Why  had  he  been  attacked,  and  wbatwa« 
the  improper  conduct  which  had  been  im- 
puted to  him  ?  it  amounted  to  this — ^that  he 
had  never  read  of  the  dinner  giren  by  the 
Lord  Mayorof  Dublin,  or  the  verses  that  bad 
been  recited  there,  which  took  place  before 
he  was  in  office,  and  about  forty  days  b^ 
fore  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  dined  with 
the  Lord  Mayor?     If  be  had  read  tbem 
he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  ^o 
honour  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  treat  y^'iih 
respect  the  first  Magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  On  no  occasion  could  it  be  alleged 
that  he  had  encouraged  Orange  prmcipiw, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
give  him  credit  for  acting  in  his  siiu^Uon 
with  impartiality. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  explanation,  said 
he  was  accused  of  a    coalition  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin ;  he 
had  never  asked  that  hon.    and  leawed 
Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  to  join  him. 
That  hon.  and  learned    Gentleman  bad 
voted  with  him  (Lord  John  Russe/i)onthe 
question  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  he  was 
again  voting  on  the  same  side  as  himself, 
in  the  advocacy  of  Reform  principles. 

Mr.  ilfaiertceO'Conne;/.-  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  declared  that  be  could  not 
amidst  his  many   important  avocations, 
find  time  to  read  the  newspapers.     There 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  convenient  memory ; 
for,  when  there  was  anything  to  suit  bw 
purpose,  he  was  found  the  next  minute 
quoting  passages  from  newspapers,  which 
he  stated  were  of  an  inflammatory  de- 
scription.     The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  (Mr.   O'Connell)   had  been 
acquitted  of  any  intention  to  threaten,  as 
originally  charged  against  him  ;  bat  it  was 
said,  that  the  same  effect  had  been  p'^ 
dttced  as  if  the  threat  had  really  been 
made.    The  Lord-lieutenant  of  Kerry  had 
volunteered  a  pledge  to  act  in  a  particaiar 
way  with  reference  to  the  elections— that 
be  would  not  exert  the  influence  of  b;5 
station  over  the  elections.     He  farther 
declared,  that  he  was  indifferent  to  both 
the  candidates,  and  that  if  any  influence 
were  exerted,  it  would  rather  be  in  ftfouf 
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of  that  Ministry  which  had  given  him  the 
appointment.      But  the  noble  Lord  had 
found    a  i>retext  for  getting  out  of  his 
pledge  by  the  speech  about  the  **  raw  head 
and  bloody  bones."    He  could  appeal  to 
Members  opposite,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  contest  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
whether  it  was  not  carried  on  with  peace, 
order,  and  sobriety.    There  was,  indeed, 
one  instance  of  persecution  during  the 
election,  but  it  was  on   the  part  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government.    A  person 
desired   to  vote  in  spite  of  his  landlord  ; 
he  went  at  his  own  expense  and  voted  as 
he  desired — the  next  half  hour  his  cows 
were  impounded  as  a  punishment  for  his 
independence.     He  was  not  disposed  to 
say  one  word  in  derogation  of  the  character 
of  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  kindest  manners  in  private 
life ;   but  it  was  ditTerent  with  him  as  a 
politician,  and  he  was  only  estimated  by 
his  constituents  in  Kerry  as  he  preserved 
his  consistency  or  abandoned  it ;— he  had 
not  preserved  it,  and  therefore  bad  been 
rejected. 

Mr.  MulUns  could  not  permit  the  as- 
sertions made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(the  Secretary  for  Ireland)  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted.    He  could  bear  full  testimony 
to  the  statement  made  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tralee,  with  reference  to 
the  election  for  Kerry.     His  friends  had 
left  their  tenants  to  vote  as  they  wished. 
He  had  canvassed  the  whole  of  the  county 
before  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  had  made  the  declaration  so  much 
referred   to,   when   almost  every   tenant 
on  the  property  of  Lord  Kenmare  had 
promised  their  votes  for  him.     He  would 
ask,  was  the  Knight  of  Kerry  first  rejected 
in  1835? — was  he  not  rejected  in  1831 
and  1833  ?  It  was  because  an  independent 
and  enlightened  constituency  had  seen 
that  he  who  bad  formerly  advocated  their 
interests,  did  so  no  longer,  but  had  joined 
their  bitterest  enemies.     He  did  not  dis- 
approve of  the  private  character  of  the 
Knight  of  Kerry  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
Magistrate,  apart  from  his  politics.     But 
bis  principles  in  1831   differed  from  his 
former  principles,  and   they  were  called 
up  in  judgment  against  him.    When  the 
Iwnight  of    Kerry  advocated    principles 
different  from  those  of  bis  constituents, 
they  had  a  right  to  change  their  opin- 
ions. 

The  Motion,  withdrawing  the  part  ob- 
jecled  to,  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  o  F  Lords, 

Monday,  March  9,  1835. 

MiNirru.1    Petitions  pieaented.   By  theMaiqueMofBoTK, 
from  BaatNiry,  Ibr  Relier  to  the  Agrieolturifts. 

Established  Church — Scotland.] 
The  Marquess  of  Bute  presented  Petitions 
from  Grreenock  and  a  parish  in  Ayr  in  sup- 
port of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland. 
The  noble  Marquess  said,  the  petitioners 
expressed  their  hopes  that  the  spiritual  in- 
struction of  the  lower  classes  of  Scotland 
might  be  better  provided  for.  To  this 
subject  his  Majesty's  speech  referred,  and 
he  believed,  that  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
grant. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  said,  the  noble 
Marquess  had  informed  them,  that  that 
part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  which 
related  to  the  granting  additional  accom- 
modation for  those  who  attended  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
received  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
by  the  people  of  that  country.  This  ob- 
servation, however,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  not  well-founded.  No  person 
knew  better  than  he  did,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  deficiency  of  accommodation 
in  churches  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  who  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  was  so  well  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  in  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament he  introduced  a  bill  for  en- 
couraging the  extension  of  accommoda*- 
tion  in  Churches  in  Scotland  by  voluntary 
contribution.  But  when  the  noble  Mar- 
quess stated,  that  the  paragraph  in  his 
Majesty's  Speech  recommending  a  volun- 
tary grant  for  that  purpose  had  been  re- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  by  the  people, 
he  for  one,  as  belonging  to  that  country, 
must  take  the  liberty  of  dissenting  from 
that  statement.  There  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  very  strong  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try on  the  subject — an  opinion,  certainly, 
in  which  he  did  not  agree,  and  which 
amounted  to  a  feeling  of  hostility  against 
any  plan  of  this  description.  The  people 
of  Scotland  were  not  adverse  to  providmg 
church  accommodation  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution, or  by  the  application  of  any 
surplus  jfund  granted  for  Ecclesiastical 
purposes ;  but  he  was  very  much  deceived 
if  a  feeling  quite  as  general,  if  not  more 
so,  did  not  exist  against  any  grant  of  pub- 
lic money  for  snch  an  object. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute  was  perfectly 
aware,  that  there  were  in  Scotland  many 
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persons  who  advocated  the  ''  voluntary 
principle/'  but  all  he  had  intended  to  say 
was,  that  generally  speaking,  such  as  were 
attached  to  the  Established  Church  h^hlv 
approved  of  the  proposed  grant.  With 
regard  to  the  grounds  of  the  objeclioo  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  Earl,  he  thought  no 
person  had  a  right  to  quarrel  with  the 
nature  of  the  grant  before  it  was  known 
out  of  what  funds,  or  in  what  particular 
manner  it  would  be  made.  He  agreed, 
that  there  were  too  many  who  had  shown 
tiiemselves  unfriendly  to  the  Established 
Church,  but  he  could  not,  and  he  did 
not,  believe  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  members  of  that  Church  were  un- 
favourable to  the  proposed  grant. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table, 


HOUSE  OF.  COMMONS, 
Monday y  March  9, 1835. 

Mrift)T«8.1  BUl4«  Read  a  first  tim«!:«-Coure  of  Session 
(Scotland)  Expcniei  Reduction ;  Abolition  of  Imprison- 
Dient  for  Debt  (Sootland). 

PMitioM  piCMmted.  By  Mr.  Tookh,  from  the  Rctercnd 
J,P.  Guemey,  praying  that  a  I*rovision  might  be  made 
Ihr  t^ed  Curata  out  of  the  Funds  of  the  Deans  and  Chap- 
ten^^By  Mr.  OmiuBT  Gorb,  ftom  the  Agrioultural 
I  of  Oiwaitry»  tot  the  Repetl  of  the  Malt  Tax. 


Greenwich  Pensioners,]  Colonel 
Evans  presented  a  petition  from  a  Green- 
wich pensioner,  who  complained  that  Go- 
vernment having  induced  him  to  accept  of 
a  commutation  of  his  pension,  under  the 
promise  of  giving  him  a  free  passage  to 
Canada  and  some  land  there,  had  subse- 
quently refused  to  fulfil  the  agreement. 
His  pension  was  4/.  a-year,  and  he  had 
taken  8/.  as  commutation  for  it ;  but  on 
applying  to  the  Colonial  Office,  he  had 
been  told  that  Government  had  changed 
their  intention  of  giving  any  such  advan- 
tages to  Greenwich  pensioners  as  he  had 
bargained  for.  Tlie  petitioner  bad  been 
for  several  years  making  application  to 
the  Admiraltjf,  the  Colonial  Office^  and 
the  Greenwich  Hospital,  but  without 
effect ;  and,  from  all  the  circumstances, 
he  thought  the  poor  man  had  been  hardly 
treated*  The  Brst  answer  he  received 
from  the  Admiralty  was,  that  his  pension 
had  been  commuted,  absolutely  and  un- 
conditionally;  but  he  (Colonel  Evans) 
would  ask,  whether  any  man  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  would  accept  of  two  years'  pen- 
sion as  its  whole  value?  The  idea  was 
absurd.  The  second  answer  he  received 
was»  that  the  case  did  not  concern  that 
departmeat ;  iod  ft  tbUd  aivwer  was,  that 


he  might  apply  to  the  Greenwich  Peasion 
Office.  He  did  apply  there;  and  the 
answer  was,  that  his  letter  had  been  re* 
ferred  to  the  Admiralty,  thus  showing  that 
the  poor  man  had  been  right  in  his  first 
application.  He  thought  the  answers 
which  had  been  given  were  inconsistent* 
and  that  his  Majesty's  Government  should 
give  directions  to  the  persons  in  these  de** 
partments,  not  to  issue  such  vague  and 
uncivil  answers  to  the  poor  persons  who 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  them  for  advice 
or  assistance. 

Lord  Aihley  said,  the  facts  of  the  case 
were,  that  the  petitioner  received  his  pen- 
sion in  the  year  1813.  In  1818,  at  his 
own  request,  and  on  his  own  application, 
the  pension  of  4/.  a-year  was  conunuted 
for  8/.,  and  he  from  ail  the  documents  was 
convinced  that  the  commutation  was  un- 
conditional. He  understood  that  the  case 
was  quite  against  all  rule ;  it  was  only  al- 
lowed in  the  case  of  foreigners  who  wished 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  there 
had  only  been  six  such  commutations  since 
the  war.  After  a  considerable  interval, 
the  petitioner  appHed  to  the  Admiralty, 
saying,  that  he  had  been  made  the  pro- 
mises now  stated.  The  Board  answered 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter — 
they  had  made  the  commutation  uncon- 
ditionally. He  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover aoy  trace  of  a  promise  of  either 
passage  or  land.  As  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  gallant  Gentleman  relative  to 
the  vagueness  of  the  letters  from  the 
Board,  he  could  only  say  if  they  were  to 
write  long  letters  to  every  application, 
they  would  require  five  times  the  number 
of  clerks  that  they  now  had.  However, 
every  case  met  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion before  it  was  replied  to. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Canada.]  Wr.Roelmch:  lamcharged. 
Sir,  with  a  petition  from  certain  Members 
of  the  Legislative  Goancil,  and  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  complaining 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour ; 
and  I  would  most  earnestly  entreat  the 
House  to  bestow  upon  it  a  calm,  serious, 
and  anxious  consiaeration.  A  more  im« 
portant  document  has  not  been  laid  before 
It,  since  the  disastrous  period  of  1774, 
Then,  in  a  humble  but  nrm  manner,  oor 
North  American  colonies  laid  before  ihis 
House  a  statement  of  the  grievances  under 
which  they  laboured.  The  prayeis  of  the 
Qoloaist^  were,  unhappily  for  this  Itinffixmf 
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treated  with  contempt  and  scorn.     In- 
stead of  redress,  coercion  was  attempted ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  magniiicent 
terntoriea,  now  forming  the  United  States 
of  America,  were  for  ever  severed  from  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain.    More   than 
half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  that  disastrous  attempt;   and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories,  which 
yet  remain  to  us    on    the  continent  of 
North  America,  are  almost  precisely  in 
tbe  condition  of  the  colonists  in  the  year 
1774.    They  complain  of  the  same  griev- 
ances ;   they  appeal  to  the  same  authority; 
and,  in  case  their  appeal  be  disregarded, 
they  are  prepared  (and  I  say  this  In  the 
spirit  of  melancholy  warning  to  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite)to  have  recourse  to  the 
same  violent  remedy.     As  a  Member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  as  one  anxious  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  empire,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  use  a  language  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood.     I  have  been 
selected  by  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  to 
appeal,  in  their  name,  to  tbe  justice  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.     I  have  now,  then, 
a  double  duty  to  perform— to  state,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  am  able,  the  petitions  of  the 
colonists;   to  lay  before  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  frame  of  mind,  which,  from 
my  peculiar  position,  i  believe  myself  better 
able  to  do  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
House.     Having  done  this,  I  must  re- 
member my  duty  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  consult  with  you,  without  favour 
or  affection,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extri- 
cating ourselves  from  the  difficulty  under 
which  we  labour.    The  second  part  of  my 
duty  I  shall,  on  another  opportunity,  at- 
tempt to  fulBI ;   at  present  1  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  task  of  explaining  the  actual 
condition  of  the  colony — the  circumstances 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  petition,  and 
the  several  demands  which  it  contains. 
On  the  2nd  of  the  coming  month,  I  shall 
propose  a  remedy  for  the  evils,  which  I 
shfidl  this  night  describe,  and  Parliament 
moat,  ia  its  wisdom,  determine,  whether 
the  course  which  I  shall  point  out,  is  that 
which  is  best  suited  to  calm  the  fears  and 
allay  the  discontents  which  so  long  have 
vexed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadas.  The 
petition  which  i  now  present.  Sir,  is  the 
petition  of  four  Members  only  of  the  Le- 
gislative Council  of  Lower  Canada,  and  of 
sixty*one  Members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly.   As  the  winter  had  only  com- 
menced when  this  document  was  prepared, 
i%  waa  found  iopraeticable  to  reach  the 


whole  of  the  various  Members.     Had  that 
been  possible,  however,  not  more  than  about 
seven   legislative  councillors  could  have 
signed  it,  while  the  whole  number  of  sig- 
natures, by  Members  of  the  Assembly, 
would  have  amounted  to  about  seventy- 
eight  out  of  eighty-eight.    I  am  not  aware 
of  the  exact  number  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  though   1  believe  it  to  be  about 
thirty-four.    So  much.  Sir,  as  regards  the 
persons  signing.     I  now  come  to  the  pe- 
tition itself,  and  the  grievances  of  which  it 
complains.      These  grievances,  and  tlie 
complaints  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
are  of  long  standing.     1  must  travel  back 
a  few  years,  in  order  to  make  the  House 
understand  them.       England,  in   1791, 
bestowed  upon  the  two  Canadas  a  new 
Constitution;    that  constitution  in  each 
province  consisted  of— -1.  the  House  of 
Assembly ;    2.  the  Legislative   Council ; 
and  3.  the  Governor.     The  Governor  re- 
presents the  King,  the  House  of  Assembly 
represents  tbe  people ;  and  tbe  Legislative 
Council  represents  nothing.     The  Legis- 
lative Council  is  supposed,  by  the  letter  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  composed  of 
persons  selected  by  the  Crown,  and  for 
life;  in  trulh  they  have  been  since   the 
first  set  were  selected  (and  how  they  were 
selected  I  will    immediately  show)    the 
creatures  of  their  own  election.     When 
the  first  American  war  ended,  there  were 
certain  persons  who  had   espoused    the 
English  side,  who  fancied  their  interests 
would  be  better  provided  for,  if  they  left 
their  homes  and  went  to  Canada.     This 
gentry  called  themselves  sometimes  United 
English   (and   now  go   by   the  name  of 
United    English),    sometimes    lioyalists. 
Out  of  this  band  many  of  the  first  Ijcgisla- 
tive  Council  were  selected ;  from  that  time 
they  have  elected  themselves.    The  Go- 
vernor takes  persons  at  their  recommend- 
ation ;  they  recommend  persons  of  their 
own  party  and  families,  and  thos  the  Le- 
gislative Council  has  become  a  sort  of 
refuge  for  the  destitute.     They  have  made 
a  party  which  they  have  artfully,  but  not 
falsely,  called  the  English  party,  and  pur- 
sue their  own  private  interests  with  the 
most  barefaced  profligacy  and  assnrance. 
No  sooner  was  the  Constitution  granted, 
than  differences  began    to  arise.      For 
some  time,  tbe  people,  stunned  by  the 
conquest,  and  unused  to  the  exercise  of 
freedom,  did  not  undentand  the  force  of 
the  instrument  granted  to  them.    By  de- 
greas r  how6?er,  they  oane  to  bsTe  a  ?ar}r 
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English  conception  of  the  use  of  a  House 
of  Commons.  They  bogan  to  investigate 
the  expenditure  of  the  Government.  This 
raised  the  ire  of  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Councils,  and  the  Governors.  Various 
arbitrary  acts  followed  ;  all  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislative  Council,  all  opposed  by 
the  House  of  Assembly.  As  we  approach 
our  own  times,  do  these  arbitrary  acts 
become  less  atrocious  ?  Sir  James  Craig 
dared  to  imprison  the  Members  of  the 
House ;  Lord  Dalhousie  spent  the  people's 
money  without  the  consent  of  the  House  ; 
Lord  Aylmer  insults  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  and  pays  somebody's 
money — whose  I  know  not — without  the 
sanction  of  the  Parliament.  The  great 
object  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  from  the 
moment  of  their  first  establishment  to  the 
present  instant,  has  been  to  obtain  over 
their  internal  concerns  a  complete  and 
efficient  control.  In  this  attempt  they 
have  been  perpetually  thwarted.  Tired 
of  continued  contests,  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, and  the  people,  at  length,  in  the 
year  1828,  petitioned  this  House  respecting 
th^ir  grievances  ;  a  select  Committee  sat, 
and  investigated  them,  and  made  several 
important  admissions,  and  several  import- 
ant recommendations.  The  people's  hopes 
were  raised  by  this  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and  had 
these  recommendations  been  candidly  and 
honestly  acted  upon,  I  feel  convinced  that 
the  colony  would  now  have  been  peaceful 
and  contented.  In  the  mean  time  Minis- 
terial changes  took  place,  and  Lord  Ripon, 
and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lan  • 
cashire,  successively  held  the  Seals  of  the 
Colonial  Department.  It  is  the  fashion  on 
both  sides  of  this  House  to  lavish  lauda- 
tion on  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Lancashire.  His  position  in  this  House 
and  out  of  it,  together  with  the  exaggerated 
opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  in 
debate,  explain,  very  satisfactorily,  the 
cause  of  all  this  amazing  panegyric.  I,  Sir, 
am  not  about  to  follow  in  the  train  of 
those  who  have  indulged  in  this  pleasant 
business  of  laudation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  not  merely  to  dissent  in 
silence  from  all  this  violent  praise,  but 
also  most  unequivocally  to  declare,  that, 
•whatever  people  may  fancy  respecting  his 
great  Parliamentary  talents,  in  the  far 
higher  and  necessary  qualities  of  a  states- 
man, he  has  shown  himself  lamentably 
deficient.  To  me,  Sir,  the  power  of  cap- 
tiously sharing  in  a  debate—the  power  of 


making  oneself   disagreeable — is     1>ut     a 
vulgar  capability.     Vehement  and    petu- 
lant, doubtless  every  one  will  confess  the 
noble  Lord  to  be ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  will  prove  him  devoid  of  that  calcn  tem- 
per, that  wise  forethought  and  sag^acity, 
that  enlarged  and  unprejudiced  spirit,  and 
that  generous  sympathy,  which  are  requi- 
site for  a  great  statesman.     In  none  of 
his  proceedings  has  any  great  and  liberal 
principle  been  seen  to  be  the  guide  of  his 
conduct ;  but,  in  place  of  a  liberal   and 
exalted  policy,  we  have  always  perceived 
dominant  in  the  mind  of  that  noble  Lord, 
narrow  and  virulent  prejudice.     We   have 
beheld  violent  energy  exhibited  to  attain 
petty  ends;    and  rancorous  gall  throw^n 
upon  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  aims, 
hastily  resolved  on,  and  doggedly  pursued. 
I  shall  not  go  to  Ireland  for  proof  of  my 
assertions.     The  noble  Lord  having  exer- 
cised his  hand  on  that  unfortunate  country, 
and   having,  by  his  conduct,  brought  the 
Irish  to  something  very  like  open  rebellion, 
next  proceeded  to  make  experiments  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     It  is  from 
this  country — from  Canada,  whose  bitter 
complaints   I  am   now    uttering — that    I 
shall  seek  my  evidence  of  the  noble  Lord's 
incompetence.      It   should  be    borne   in 
mind,  however,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  much  more  dangerous  in 
the  case  of  Canada,  than  in  that  of  Ire- 
land.    Ireland  is  surrounded  by  the  sea — 
has  England  for  her  close  neighbour — but 
Canada  is  separated  only  by  an  imaginary 
line  from  the  United    States,  in  which 
States  she  will  find  a  powerful  and  saga- 
cious people,  intimately  sympathising  in 
her  feelings,  and  ready  to  succour  her 
distress.     It  may  be  asked  of  me,  in  what 
way  did  the  noble  Lord,  while  ruling  the 
Canadian    people,    evince    this    narrow- 
mindedness,  this  violent  temper,  and  this 
virulent  prejudice  ?  With  the  permission  of 
the  House,  I  will  explain  how  and  when. 
I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  from  which 
no  one  will  dissent,  that  laws  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  framed  with  a  reference  to  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  the  people  who  are  to 
obey  them.     Any  one,  for  example,  who 
should  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  people 
of  Hindostan,  would,  if  pretending  to  the 
name  of  a  prudent  and  sagacious  law- 
giver, bear  constantly  in  mind  the  pecnliar 
religious  feelings  of  that  curious  people. 
In  looking  to  America,  what,  I  ask,  are 
those  peculiar  feelings,  which  it  behoves  a 

lawgiver  carefully  to  regard  ?    Any  one 
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who  knows  that  country  must  he  aware 
that  the  predominant  influence  is  that  of 
the  United  States  of  America.     This  in* 
fluence  is  predominant  (that  is,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
materially  influence  the  feelings  of  every 
inhabitant  of  that  continent)  from  the  cily 
of  Mexico  to  the  city  of  Quebec.     The 
ruling  feeling  respecting  government  is 
the  desire  entertained  by  all  classes  for  po- 
pular government.   I  do  not  mean  thereby 
republican  government;  for,  to  a  people 
as  sagacious  as  the  Americans,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  well-regulated  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  a  representative  re- 
public, is  too  minute  to  be  a  matter  of 
concern.     What  they  desire — what  they 
deem  absolutely  essential  to  their  happi- 
ness— is  the  possession  of  self-government. 
This  feeling  is  as  acute  in  Canada  as  in 
the  United  States; — it  enters  into  all  their 
speculations  concerning  their  government; 
and  nothing  will  ever  appear  to  them  a 
good  government,  which  does  not  effi- 
ciently provide  for  the  people,  the  uncon- 
trolled  power  over  their  own  concerns. 
Now,   had  the  noble  Lord  but  conde- 
scended to  deem  this  feeling  of  democracy 
a  mere  vulgar  and  inexplicable  prejudice, 
like  the  religious  prejudice  of  the  Hindoo, 
and  legislated  and  acted  with  reference  to 
it,  he  would  never  have  committed  the 
egregious  follies  that  marked  his  adminis- 
tration.    Instead  of  doing  this,  however, 
he  haughtily  and  contemptuously  turned 
from  every  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  people,  speaking  through  their 
representatives,  to  render  their  government 
more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  predominant  in  America.  He  always 
fancied  that  he  was  legislating  for  England : 
be  considered  that  he  had  the  English 
aristocratic  feeling  always  in  his  favour ; 
and  could  not  root  out  of  his  mind  the 
prejudice  of  this  position,  or  look  with  a 
liberal  spirit  upon  a  state  of  things  differ- 
ing from  that  in  which  he  lived.     What 
was  the  result  ?    The  petitioners,  in  whose 
behalf  I  am  speaking,  shall  answer  for  me : 
*<  Resolved, — ^That,  in  the  midst  of  these 
disorders  and  suiferingSy  this  House,  and 
the  people  whom  it  represents,  had  always 
expressed  the  hope  and  cherished  the  faith, 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  in  England 
would  not  knowingly  and  wilfully  partici- 
pate in  the  political  immorality  of  its  colo- 
nial agents  and  officers;  and  that  it  is  with 
astonishment  and  grief  that  they  have  seen 
in  the  extract  from  the  despatches  of  the 


Colonial  Secretary,  communicated  to  this 
House  by  the  Governor-in-Chief,  during 
the  present  Session,  that  one,  at  least,  of 
the  Members  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
entertains  towards  them  feelings  of  preju- 
dice and  animosity ;  and  inclines  to  favour 
plans  of  oppression  and  revenge  ill  adapted 
to  change  a  system  of  abuses,  the  conti- 
nuance of  which  would  altogether  discou- 
rage the  people,  extinguish  in  them  the 
legitimate  hope  of  happiness  which,  as  Bri- 
tish subjects,  they  entertained,  and  would 
leave  them  only  the  hard  alternative  of 
submitting  to  an  ignominious  bondage,  or 
of  seeing  those  ties  endangered,  which 
unite  them  to  the  mother-country. 

"  Resolved, — ^That  this  House,  and  the 
people  whom  it  represents,  do  not  wish  or 
intend  to  convey  any  threat ;  but  that,  re- 
lying, as  they  do,  upon  the  principles  of 
law  and  Justice,  they  are  and  ought  to  be 
politically  strong  enough  not  to  be  exposed 
to  receive  insult  from  any  man  whomso- 
ever, or  bound  to  suffer  it  in  silence  ;  that 
the  style  of  the  said  extracts  from  the  de- 
spatches of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  as  com- 
municated to  this  House,  is  insulting  and 
inconsiderate  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
legally-constituted  body,  although  its  func- 
tions were  infinitely  subordinate  to  those 
of  legislation,  could  or  ought  to  tolerate 
them;  that  no  similar  example  can  be 
found,  even  in  the  despatches  of  those  of 
his  predecessors  in  office,  least  favourable 
to  the  rights  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  tenor 
of  the  said  despatches  is  incompatible  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  House, 
which  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question, 
or  defined,  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but 
which,  as  occasion  may  require,  will  be 
successively  promulgated  and  enforced  by 
this  House.'' 

The  House  of  Assembly  so  deeply  re- 
sented the  insulting  language  of  the  noble 
Lord,  that  they  expunged  his  despatch 
from  their  journals,  and  thus  conveyed  a 
reproof  that  no  Minister  of  the  Crown  had 
ever  before  received.  It  matters  not  whe- 
ther it  be  true  that  the  noble  Lord  does 
feel  the  animosity  supposed, — it  is  enough 
that  he  has  so  acted  as  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  he  does.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
evidence  against  a  ruler,  that  the  whole 
people,  over  whom  he  rules,  conceive  him 
to  be  their  enemy.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, such  is  the  fact;  the  public  of 
Canada  distrust  and  hate  him ;  and,  when 
I  say  the  people,  let  me  be  understood. 
Poll  the  inhabitants,  and  above  four-fiiUis 
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was  to  take  away  from  the  Colonists  cer« 
taio  revenues,  and  thereby  to  free  the 
Colonial  Government  from  their  controL 
This  he  promised  not  to  do ;  only  asking 
that  the  Colonists  would,  in  the  next 
Session,  pass  a  Bill,  the  same  with  that 
they  had  passed  under  Sir  James  Kempt, 
providing  for  the  civil  Government,  under 
a  protest  and  understanding,  that  thereby 
they  created  no  precedent  in  prejudice  to 
their  cause.  This  they,  on  my  request, 
promised ;  I  then  agreed  to  close  the 
Committee,  and  to  leave  the  reformation  of 
the  existence  of  abuses,  in  the  hands  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  House 
must,  however,  at  once  understand  that 
this  was  not  all  the  assurance  I  received. 
Certain  things  were  very  pointedly  stated 
by  me,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  another  Member  of  the 
Government,  peculiarly  connected  with 
Canada.  They  spoke  mv  language  re- 
specting the  then  state  of  the  country;  and 
I  was  certainly  led  to  believe,  that  very 
marked  changes  would  have  rapidly 
followed  the  accession  of  the  Member 
for  Cambridge.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
I  fell  greatly  into  error  —  nothing  has 
been  done — all  the  evils  complained  of 
still  exist,  •—  more  mischief  has  been 
added,  — -  and  the  state  of  the  colony 
is  now  such,  that  unless  some  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  redress  what 
the  Colonists  deem  their  grievances,  I  am 
convinced  that  an  immediate  outbreak 
will  happen  among  the  people  : —  that 
unless  their  demands  be  granted,  they  will 
rebel — and  if  the  mischievous  system 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  is  to  continue; 
if  the  same  heart-burnings  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  be  created  for  the  gratification  of 
a  small  and  mischievous  oligarchy,  who 
spread  a  moral  pestilence  over  the  land  ; 
if  these  are  to  be  the  fruits  of  our  dominion 
—however,  for  the  sake  of  England,  I  may 
deplore  such  a  result,  for  the  sake  of  the 
human  race,  to  me  it  appears  that  the 
sooner  they  rebel  the  better.  If  our 
dominbn  is  to  be  a  curse,  wisdom  and 
humanity  alike  require  that  it  should  im- 
mediately cease. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  resulted  from  the  peti- 
tions of  the  Canadians  respecting  their 
gprtevances.  In  order  that  the  House  may 
better  understand  the  nature  of  the 
grievances  themselves,  I  will,  with  its 
permission,  explain  the  matters  complained 
pf.    So  soon  as  the  constitution  existing 


was  conferred  on  the  Canadas,  disputes 
arose,  as  I  have  already  said,  between  two 
parties  in   the  colony.       Those  disputes 
arose,  because  the  people,  speaking  through, 
their  representatives,  demanded  to  have 
the  government  of   their  own  concerns ; 
and  the  Legislative  Council  party  wanted 
to  keep  dominion  in  their  own  hands.      In 
order  to  attain  their  end,  the  Legislative 
Council  had  two  schemes,  intimately  con- 
nected one  with  the  other : — the  one  was 
to  make  the  servants  of  the  public   inde- 
pendent of  the  House  of  Assembly,  by 
obtaining  a  permanent  civil  list ;  and  the 
other,  was  to  leave,  at  the  control  of  the 
Assembly,  certain  portions  of  the  revenue. 
In  furtherance  of  the  first  part  of  their 
plan,  it  was  proposed    to  the    House  of 
Assembly,  by  various  Governors,  that  they 
should  vote  one  large  sum  of  money,  as  it 
was  then  called,  en  5/oc— and  that,  too, 
for  the  life  of  the  King.     En  bloc  meant, 
that  no  separate  items  should  be  discussed, 
but  that  the  whole  should  be  voted   at 
once,  and  that  the  Governor  and  those 
around  him,  who  really  governed,  should 
apportion  it  out  amongst  themselves.  This 
the  House  strenuously  resisted :  they  re- 
fused such  a  supply ;  and,  in  return.  Lord 
Daihousie  illegally  took  the  money  out  of 
the  public  chest.      At  length  the  en  bloc 
demand  was  given  up ;  still  they  insisted 
on  a  permanent  civil  list.      By  degrees, 
this  civil  list  was  confined  to  the  judges, 
the  governor,his secretary, and  the  attorney- 
general  and  solicitor-general.    The  House 
was  inclined  to  grant  so  much  of  this  last 
demand  as  related  to  the  administration 
of  jnstice,  on  certain  conditions.     They 
passed  a  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  a 
permanent  salary  to  the  judges,  directing 
that  these  salaries  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  casual  and  territorial  revenues.    The 
meaning   of  this    cannot  be  understood 
without  an  explanation  of  the  second  part 
of  the  plan  above  alluded  to.     The  House 
of  Assembly  have  uniformly  insisted  on 
their    right  to  control  the  whole  of  the 
revenue.    On  the  6th  of  December*  1828 
the  House  resolved, — 

"  That,  under  no  circumstances,  and 
upon  no  considerations  whatever,  ought 
this  House  to  abandon,  or  in  any  way 
compromise  its  inherent  and  constitutional 
right,  as  a  branch  of  the  provincial  Parlia- 
ment representing  his  Majesty*s  subjects 
in  this  Colony,  to  superintend  and  control 

I  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  whole 
public  revenue  arising  within  this  province/* 
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Tfiis  tesolotion  was  passed  because  the 
oflBcial  party  had  classiGed  the  revenue, 
and  chose  to  consider,  that  certain  of  the 
classes  were  legally  and  rightfully  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Assembly.     This  re- 
served revenue  consisted — 1 .  Of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  certain  English  and  provincial 
Acts  of  Parliament;    2.  Of  the  Jesuits' 
estates :  3.  Of  the  land  and  timber  fund  ; 
4.  Of  certain  rents  and  fines  arising  from 
lands  held  under  the  Crown.    In  time,  the 
Oovernment  saw  the  justice  of  giving  up 
the  first  class,  which  was  at  that  period 
the  most  productive ;  but  they  still  reserved 
the  remainder.      Respecting  the  Jesuits* 
estates,  the  Canadians  bitterly  complained 
that  they  had,  while  in  the  possession  of 
the  Jesuits,  contributed  to  the  education 
of  the  Canadian  Catholic  youth,  and  that 
now  they  were  appropriated  in  a  manner 
virholly  opposed  to  this.   They  complained, 
and  with  justice,  that  the  Jesuits*  College 
in  Quebec,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
Canada,  was  made  a  soldiers*  barracks. 
They  complained  that  the  proceeds  of  these 
reserved  funds  were  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  exclusive  Church  Es- 
tablishment ;  and  surely  these  were  legiti* 
mate  subjects  for  complaint.  The  truth  is, 
the  spirit  that  in  England  makes  us  main, 
tain  the  Church  in  spite  of  the  whole  dis- 
senting body — which  in  Ireland  continues 
it    though  bloodshed  and  riot   are  the 
consequences, — makes  us  cross  the  water, 
and  breed  confusion  ^and  doubt,  distrusts 
and  heart-burnings,  among  the  principal 
inhabitants    of    Canada.     This    Church 
Establishment  has  been  the  evil  genius  of 
England,  and  has  in  too  many  instances 
been  the  curse  of  her  dominions.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  reiterated    complaints   of 
the  Canadians,  at  length  the  Home  Govern- 
ment consented   to  give  up  the  Jesuits' 
estates.    Those  in  the  Island  of  Montreal 
were  given  up;  those  of  Quebec,  however, 
were,  and  are  still  retained  ;  the  College 
still  continues  a  barrack,  and  all  accounts 
respecting  the  Jesuits*  revenues,  were  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  the  H^se  of  As- 
sembly.    What  faith  can  the  House  have 
in  statements  respecting  these  estates,  if 
the  official  and  authentic  documents  are 
all  carefully  withheld  from  them  ?    This 
matter  of  the  Jesuits*  estates,  however,  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  grievance.    The 
remaining  portion  of  the  casual  and  terri- 
torial revenues,  is  equally  pregnant  with 
mischief  and   discontent.     It  should  be 
remarked,  that  all  the  complaints  of  the 
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Canadians  respecting  the  two  first  classes 
of  the  reserved  revenues,  were,  after  long 
discussion,  and  vehement  reviling  of  the 
Representatives,  declared  by  the  Home 
Government  to  be  just  and  well  founded. 
There  was,   however,  no  language    too 
bitter  for  the  official  party  to  use,  while 
discoursing  on  the  unheard-of  audacity  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  in  demanding  to 
know  what  was  -done  with  the  people's 
money.     They  were  called  republicans, 
disloyal,  anti-English  levelers,  democrats, 
incendiaries,  rebels,  traitors,  enemies  of 
their  country,  and  contemners  of  all  that 
was  just  and  holy.     All  this  storm  was 
raised  by  the  constitutional  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  people's  Representatives  to 
know  how  the  proceeds  of  the  people's 
industry  was  disposed  of  by  the  servants 
of  the  public.    The  storm  on  these  two 
separate  claims  at  length  ceased,  but  only 
to  rage  with  greater  fury  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  people  to  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  reserved  revenue.    Now,  let 
us  inquire  respecting  the  remaining  por- 
tion— namely,  the  land  and  timber  fund. 
I  know  that  the  waste  lands  of  Canada 
are  called  Crown  lands.     This  is  a  mere 
technical  expression  ;  the  waste  lands  do 
not  belong  to  the  King  of  England^  but  to 
the  people  of  Canada.     It  is  idle  for  us 
to  let  mere  law  jargon  impose  upon  our 
sober    senses.      Upon    all  principles    of 
policy,  on  the  score  simply  of  common 
sense,  I  claim  as  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  the  lands  of  that 
province.    The  grounds  of  this  demand 
cannot  be  invaded.     The  inhabitants  of 
Canada  are  protected  by  the  government 
of  Canada — they  are  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Canada.      Upon   the  government  of 
Canada  devolves  the  duty  of  securing  the 
lives,  the  property,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  inhabitants.     For    the  fulfilment  of 
this  obligation,  it  is  endowed  with  certain 
powers,  and  is  bound  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  facilities  which  its   situation 
affords.  When  a  new  settlement  is  formed, 
new  duties    arise   for    the   Government. 
Waste  lands  afford  a  means  of  revenue  to 
fulfil  those  duties ;  they,  that  is  the  lands, 
are  not  then  to  be  diverted  from  this  pur- 
pose, to  gratify  private  cupidity,  or  to 
make  a  revenue  for  England.     The  ad- 
ministration of  these  lands  forms  a  very 
important  portion  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Colony;  and  we  have,   as  well    by 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  by  a  long  course  of 
policy^  given  to  this  Colony  the  right  of 
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managing  its  own  internal  affaira.  There« 
fore  I  claim,  for  the  Canadian  people,  the 
administration  of  the  waste  lands,  and  the 
right  to  the  monies  that  may  be  derived 
from  them,  as  well  as  the  power  of  appro- 
priating them.  It  happens  that  this  fund 
18  a  growing  fund.  The  United  States 
derive  a  large  revenue  from  this  source; 
and  the  people  of  Canada  are  justified  in 
expecting  that  they,  living  in  the  same 
climate,  possessed  of  the  same  facilities, 
should  derive  the  same  benefits.  The 
official  party,  however,  desirous  of  having 
a  disposable  fund,  hating  the  control  of 
the  people's  representatives,  wish  to  have 
this  territorial  and  casual  revenue,  free 
from  the  power  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent  such  reservation.  In 
the  midst  of  the  disputes  on  this  matter, 
arose  the  question  of  freeing  the  adminis- 
tration  of  justice  from  any  domination  on 
the  part  of  the  Assembly.  This  was  a 
popular  topic,  and  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  determined  to  grant  this  de- 
mand. They  said  ''yes,  we  will  make 
the  Judges  independent,  as  well  of  our- 
selves as  of  the  Crown ;  thev  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  and  they 
shall  have  permanent  salaries,  instead  of 
salaries  annually  voted;  they  shall  have 
salaries  of  the  same  amount  as  heretofore, 
and  they  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  monies 
accruing  from  the  casual  and  territorial 
revenue."  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? Why,  the  British  Government 
that  had  made  such  wonderful  profes- 
sions of  a  desire  to  have  an  independent 
judicature,  refused  the  assent  of  the  Crown 
to  this  Bill,  though  passed  by  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and,  unanimously,  by  the 
Legislative  Council.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  the  House  of  Assembly  are  accused 
of  breach  of  faith ;  they  have  resolved — 
'*  That  on  the  permanent  settlement  be- 
fore-mentioned (of  the  financial  question) 
being  effected  with  the  consent  of  this 
House,  it  will  be  expedient  to  render  the 
.Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  person 
administering  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
vince for  the  time  being,  the  Judges,  and 
Executive  Councillors,  independent  of  the 
annual  vote  of  this  House,  to  the  extent 
of  their  present  salaries."  And  it  is  as- 
serted, that  they  have  not  acted  up  to  this 
resolution.  Now,  I  ask,  after  what  1  have 
stated  respecting  the  reservations  made, 
whether  the  financial  question  can  be  said 


to  have  been  permanently  setded  t    Until 
the  whole  revenue  be  given  up  to  the  people 
without  reserve  or  evasion^  this  qoestioa 
will  not,  cannot  be  settled ;  and  no  breach 
of  faith  can  be  imputed  to  the  House   of 
Assembly,  while  the  whole  affair  remains 
in    its  present  unsatisfactory  condition. 
That  House  has  made  many  advaoces 
towards  conciliation  ;  they  passed  the  Bill 
above  alluded  to,  respecting  the  Judges, 
which  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  Grown , 
even  when  the  people  did  no  longer  io&ist 
upon  their  demands.   The  people  yielded, 
but  the  Government  would  not.    It  will 
be  found  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  Re- 
presentatives back  to  that  state;   their 
demands  are  now  greater,  and  must  be 
satisfied.     I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the 
grievances  of  the  Canadian  people  re* 
specting  English    interference  with    the 
appropriation  of  their  lands.    Last  year 
a  Bill,  as  a  private  Bill,  passed  this  House, 
establishing  a  land  company  with  certain 
powers,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and 
the  laws  of  the  Canadians,    What  would 
be  the  feelings  of  the  landed  gentry  of  this 
House,  if  the  Canadian  people  should 
constitute  a  Company  to  buy  lands  in 
England  by  bargain  with  the  Government, 
which  lands  belonged  to  the  people  of 
England  ?    And  what  would  be  the  feel* 
ings  of   the  lawyers    on   the    Treasury 
Bench,  if,  not  contented  with  this  invasion 
of  English  rights,  the  Canadians  should 
also  make  new  laws  of  conveyance,  in 
contradiction  of  the  existing  law  of  Eng- 
land?   I  will  tell  the  House  what  the 
Canadians  have  determined  to  do ;  and  I 
am  anxious  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact. 
They  have  determined  never  to  allow  a 
title  to  any  lands  which  this  Company 
may  purchase  or  sell.    On  the  next  meet* 
ing    of   the  provincial  Parliament,    the 
House  of  Assembly  will  pass  a  resolution 
to  this  efiect ;  and  I  desire  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wor- 
cester to  this  circumstance.     He  is,  I 
know,  a  v^ry  important  fraction  of  this 
said  land  Company,  and  will  be  respon- 
sible to  every  one  who  shall  be  deceived 
by  representations  on  the  part  of  that 
Company  which  cannot  be  realized.    The 
people  of  England,  the  poor  emigrants, 
should   know — and   I  hope  he  will  be 
careful  to  disseminate  this  information— 
that  if  any  one  go  out  to  Canada  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  lands  of  the  Com- 
pany to  which  they  can  gi?e  a  sure  and 
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peaceable  title,  he  will  be  egre^usly 
mistaken ;  for  the  Canadian  Legislatare 
are  determined  to  overturn  this  Companyi 
which  they  deem    illegal,  and  a  gross 
violation  oi  their  liberties.    They  are  de- 
termined— no  matter  how  long  may  be 
the  possession  of  the  settler — no  matter 
what  the  sum  that  may  have  been  paid  by 
him — to  take  all  these  lands  back  into 
their  own  hands.    If  any  persons  suffer, 
after  this  very  distinct  announcement  made 
by  me,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Canadian  Legislature,  they  have  them- 
selves to  blame.    If  they  put  faith  in  the 
deceptive  promises  of  the  Company  after 
this  warning,  they  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  folly.    It  remains  with  the  Com- 
pany   to  determine,  whether    they   can 
honestly  continue  to  hold  out  prospects 
which  they  must  know  to  be  false,  and  to 
entice  people  to  emigrate  to  lands  on 
which  they  must  be  certain  they  will  meet 
only  with  difficulty  and  distress.  This  Land 
Company  is  connected  with  the  Financial 
Question,  because  they  serve,  by   their 
payments,  to  swell  the  amount  of  that 
fund,  which  is  reserved  from  the  control 
of  the  Legislature.    It  is  on  this  ground 
that  I  now  include  it  in  my  list  of  griev* 
ances.    I  have  not  yet  even  exhausted  the 
long  list  of  evils  connected  with  the  lands 
of  this  country.     I  shall  here,  however, 
merely  allude  to  that  mischievous  piece 
of  legislation,  the  Canadian  Tenures  Act. 
Upon  another  occasion,  I  will  shew  how 
necessary  will  be  the  repeal  of  that  ill- 
advised  and  ill-digested  measure.    These 
various  grievances  were  all  of  them,  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  land  Company,  neces- 
sarily brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Lord  Goderich  ;   and,  although  he   was 
unable  to  settle  all  the  differences  arising 
from  them,  he  shewed  a  great  desire  to 
conciliate,  and  was  especially  anxious  to 
create  no  unnecessary  discontent.  Fatally 
for  the  peace  of  Canada,  he  was  led  to 
believe  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  re- 
servation of   this  casual  and  territorial 
revenue*    This  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  answer  the  question ;  but  still  he 
continued  to  maintain  a  good  correspon- 
dence with  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
was  always  treated  by  them  with  great 
respect  and  courtesy,  because  he  himself 
set  the  example  by  his  manner  towards 
the    House.    It    was    reserved    for    the 
noble  Lord   who  succeeded  him  to  in- 
sult the  Assembly,  and    thus  to  break 
off  all  connexion  with  the  House.    The 


House  of  Assembly  found,  after  many 
years  of  patient  trial,  that  no  hope  of  ac- 
commodation remained  while  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  constituted  as  it  then 
was,  and  is;  but  they,  deeming  that  the 
direct  recommendation  of  any  great  con- 
stitutional   change    in  the  Council  was 
beyond  their  mission,  stated  to  the  governor 
that  they  desired  that  the  people  them- 
selves should  decide  upon  the  matter.    It 
is  the  custom  in  America  to  do  this.    A 
convention   is    called   to    determine  on 
organic  changes.    The  representatives  are 
chosen  for    that  one    purpose,  and  are 
solemnly  endowed  with  power  to  alter  the 
Constitution.     The  Canadian    Assembly 
wished  that  a  convention  of  the  same  de- 
scription should  be  called  in  Canada;  and 
signified  their  desire  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment through  the  Governor.    The  noble 
Lord,  witliout  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  people — of  the 
state  of  feelings  and  opinions,  at  once  in- 
sults the  Assembly  for  proposing  such  a 
plan — calls  their  proposed  convention  a 
national  convention,  and  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  we  ought  to  expect  the  doings 
of  Robespierre  and  Danton  at  the  hands 
of  the  Canadian  leaders.    The  noble  Lord, 
I  see,  expresses  his  dissent.    If  he  did  not 
mean  this,  why  call  it  a  national  conven- 
tion ?    He  well  knew  the  feelings  of  Eng- 
lishmen on  that  subject,  and  why  insinuate 
what  he  did  not  openly  wish  to  avow? 
If  the  epithet  meant  anything  —  and  I 
cannot  suppose  the  noble  Lord  used  it  for 
no  purpose — it  meant  the  unfair  inference 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded.     He  sent 
the  despatch  of  which  I  have  above  spoken, 
and  from  that  moment  to  the  present,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  bring  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  any  terms,  but  those 
which   they  originally   proposed.     They 
are  determined  to  have  a  complete  control 
over  their  own  concerns,  and  they  are  de- 
termined to  workout  all  changes  necessary 
to  that  end.    I  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for    Cambridge,   and  the  first 
matter  on  which  I  have  to  remark  is,  that 
he  has  allowed  Lord  Aylmer    to  remain 
Governor  of  the  province.    He,  Sir,  knows 
as  well  as  I  know — that  all  confidence  is 
destroyed  between  the  House  of  Assembly 
and  his  Lordship — and  he  must  have  been 
awareof  the  impossibility  of  accommodating 
the  differences  existing,  while  Lord  Aylmer 
remained.    I  will  give  the  House  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  Lordship's  fitness  for  govern- 
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ing,  in  his  late  proceedipgs  respecting  the 
quarantine.  But,  before  I  do  this,  I  must 
make  a  grave  charge  against  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  re- 
specting this  same  matter.  He  misled  the 
House,  last  year,  by  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary statements  that,  I  think,  was 
ever  made  by  an  official  person  of  his 
station  and  eminence.  Surely  this  House 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  communica- 
tions made  to  it  by  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, be  not  lightly  made.  The  Ministers 
are  in  possession  of  the  best  evidence,  and 
when  they  speak,  they  speak  with  au- 
thority. Now  I  charge  the  noble  Lord 
with  having — not,  indeed,  intentionally 
asserted  what  was  not  the  fact,  but  with 
having — in  culpable  haste,  and  culpable 
neglect  of  the  evidence  before  him,  made 
an  accusation  against  the  House  of  As- 
semblyi  utterly  unfounded.  The  charge 
was  a  grave  one ;  it  produced  a  great 
effect  upon  the  House  of  Commons;  it 
ought  to  have  been  borne  out  by  evidence, 
but  was  utterly  unfounded  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  The  noble  Lord  last 
year,  in  a  speech  made  in  answer  to  my 
statement  respecting  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  made 
the  following  charge  : — "  Before  I  go 
further,  I  will  give  an  instance  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Assembly  has  recently  acted. 
Last  year  the  Assembly  broke  up  at  a 
very  early  period,  having  done  very  little 
business  during  the  Session,  and  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  province  were  left 
wholly  unprovided  for.  The  cholera  not 
having  subsided,  the  quarantine  establish- 
ment was  in  the  greatest  distress;  a 
famine  raged  through  a  portion  of  the 
country;  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  Governor  felt  himself  justi6ed  in 
taking  (partly,  too,  from  his  own  private 
resources,)  about  7,000^.  for  the  relief  of 
those  persons  who  were  suffering  from 
famine  and  pestilence.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Session  he  ap- 
plied to  the  House  of  Assembly  for  indem- 
nity and  reimbursement,  but  he  was  met 
by  a  resolution  taunting  him  with  a  mis- 
appropriation of  the  public  money.  It  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  paying  salaries  to 
the  Judges,  or  any  other  high  Officers, 
that  the  Governor  had  made  this  advance 
of  money ;  nor  for  the  sake  of  benefiting 
himself,  but  for  the  sole  object  of  assist- 
ing the  starving  and  the  sick  —the  wretched 
population  of  the  country.  With  a  degree 
of  honesty,  candour,  and  liberality,  which 


does  high  honour  to  the  individoal,  the 
Governor,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  advanced  this  7,0002. 
in  a  manner  that  I  have  stated,  and  I 
regret  to  say,  that  he  has  been  disappointed, 
and  has  met  with  nothing  in  return  for  bis 
generous  conduct  but  revilings  and  taunts 
of  the  most  bitter  description."  Now  for 
the  answer  to  this  accusation.  Captain 
M'Kinnan,  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Aylmer, 
was  examined  by  the  Committee,  and  I 
put  the  following  questions  and  receiyed 
the  answers  I  shall  now  read : — 

"  1204.  What  are  the  circumstances 
which  led  the  Governor,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  advance  a  sum,  for  which  he 
,  has  since  been  indemnified,  for  the  use  of 
the  quarantine  department  ? — the  fear  that 
pervaded  the  province  generally,  that  the 
cholera  would  appear  a  second  time,  aod^ 
the  anxiety  all  the  inhabitants  felt  that 
there  should  be  a  quarantine  station.  It 
was  merely  a  renewal  of  what  took  place 
in  1832,  when  a  vote  of  money  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  in  case  the  cholera 
should  make  its  appearance ;  and  Lord 
Aylmer  made  the  advance  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility,  in  consequence  of  the  Qua- 
rantine Bill  of  ^1833  having  failed  in  the 
Legislature. 

1205.  Doyouknowof  asumof7,000f. 

being  advanced  by  Lord  Aylmer  oat  of 
hisowD  private  funds? — He  advanced  a 
sum  of  money,  but  not  to  that  amount. 

1206.  Was  it  not  500/.?— He  made 
an  advance  out  of  his  own  private  funds, 
on  account  of  the  distress  that  existed  in 
parts  of  the  province  from  the  failure  of 
the  harvest;  the  exact  amount  I  cannot 
state ;  it  was  not  large ;  about  600L  or 
700/. 

1207.  Did  the  Assembly  refuse  to  grant 

that  sum  ? — ^They  indemnified  him. 

1208.  So  that  the  many  statemenU  that 
have  been  made  as  to  the  misapplication  of 
funds,  are  incorrect  ? — The  best  answer  1 
can  give  to  any  statement  of  that  kind,  ^ 
to  misapplication  of  funds,  is  that  hi^ 
Aylmer,  was  indemnified  for  all  the  ad- 
vances he  made  without  the  authority  o( 
the  Assembly." 

A  year  has  been  passed  since  the  accu' 
sation,  and  only  now  am  I  able  to  refute 
this  groundless  and  unjustifiable  charge. 
I  leave  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  expressing  this  hope,  that 
hereafter  the  noble  Lord  will  take  warninfi 
and  remember  that  when  he  brings  a 
charge,  it  is  his  duty  to  ascertain  the  fact» 
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before  he  hazards  any  accusation.  From 
this  specimen  we  shall  learn  to  be  cautious 
how  we  trust  him ;  and,  before  we  believe, 
shall  ask  for  his  evidence.  But  as  to  the 
matter  immediately  in  hand.  Ag^in — 
did  the  Quarantine  Bill  fail  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  again  did  the  cholera  make  its  ap- 
pearance ? — ^The  corporation  of  Montreal, 
on  its  appearance,  applied  to  the  head  of 
the  executive,  Lord  Aylmer,  in  order  that 
steps  might  be  taken  to  avert  the  dreaded 
danger.  What  was  the  conduct  of  this 
sapient  and  benevolent  ruler?  The  party 
that  had  offended  him,  if  he  was  offended, 
was  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Montreal,  the  corporation  of 
Montreal,  were  innocent.  Yet  he,  re- 
gardless of  his  duty  as  a  Governor — re- 
gardless of  humanity  and  justice — insults 
"^^  the  corporation,  takes  no  heed  of  the 
pestilence,  but  coolly  allows  affairs  to  go 
their  own  way ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  pestilence  carried  off  many  hundreds 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  might  have  been 
saved  had  the  Governor  been  endowed 
with  but  common  humanity.  Is  it  wise, 
IS  it  decent,  is  it  Christian-like,  thus,  from 
personal  pique,  to  visit  the  poor  and  un- 
offending with  the  dreadful  scourge  of  a 
pestUential  disease  ?  But  if  the  Governor's 
justice  and  humanity  are  small,  his  pru- 
dence is  yet  more  minute.  He  and  the 
ex- Attorney-General  (Mr.  Stuart)  have, 
within  a  few  weeks,  been  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  newspapers.  They  have 
disgusted  all  sober  and  serious  people  by 
their  sad  antics.  Mr.  Stuart  has  chosen, 
in  terms  hardly  allowed  by  the  courtesy  of 
civilized  hfe,  to  give  his  Lordship  the  lie ; 
and  the  correspondence  closes  by  his 
threatening  to  call  his  Lordship  out  to 
mortal  duel,  when  he  shall  have  ceased  to 
be  Governor.  We  may  smile,  perhaps 
laugh  at  these  things ;  but  it  is  a  some- 
what strange  spectacle  to  be  merry  about. 
Here  is  a  man  clothed  with  all  the  power 
and  dignity  of  a  representative  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  ^  and  he  thus  chooses  to  descend 
from  his  station  to  take  part  in  a  vulgar 
and  degrading  altercation.  A  pretty  situ- 
ation, truly,  for  one  almost  clothed  with 
the  impenal  purple  to  figure  in!  But 
these  two  charges  are  not  all  that  I  have 
to  bring  against  this  Governor — I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman— I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers whom  I  see  here,  and  who  were  on 
the  Canada  Committee  of  1828— what  is 
their  opinion  of  Mr.  Gale?     Is  it  not  no- 

totioas  that  he  is  a  ted  hot  partisan— thtit 


he  is  one  of  the  most  furious  of  what  I 
may  fairly  call  the  Orangemen  of  Canada  ? 
And  yet  this  man  has  been  promoted  to 
the  Bench.  I  do  hope,  I  do  believe  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  some  answer 
to  this  charge.  But  if  he  have,  what  can 
he  think  of  the  discrimination,  the  judg- 
ment, the  honesty  of  that  Governor  who 
could  recommend  this  partisan,  who  had 
been  marked  by  the  Committee  of  1828, 
as  one  not  to  be  favoured, — who  was  re- 
presented by  that  Committee  to  the  Colo- 
nial Office  as  a  person  to  be  carefully  kept 
out  of  office — to  take  a  seat  on  the  Bench, 
and  to  administer  justice  to  the  people  ? 
What  can  the  House  think  of  the  party 
which  would  choose  him,  of  the  Governor 
which  could  approve  of  him  ?  I  do  hope 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
sanction  that  approval.  But  I  do  con- 
fidentially ask  him,  wherefore,  he'permitted 
so  imbecile  and  unfit  a  Governor  to  remain 
in  a  Colony,  the  most  critically  situated 
of  any  now  under  our  dominion.  Here, 
Sir,  I  must  close  the  long  list  of  Canadian 
grievances;  not  that  I  have  enumerated 
the  whole  painful  catalogue,  but  because 
I  may  not  further  weary  the  House  with 
the  detail.  But,  before  I  sit  down,  let  me 
entreat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
to  approach  this  subject  in  a  spirit  of  wise 
conciliation.  I  have  spoken  faithfully 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  present  condition 
of  the  Colony.  I  have  done  it  boldly, — 
I  believe  I  have  done  it  correctly.  This  is 
no  time  to  tamper  with  the  disease. 
Coercion  will  not  succeed ;  and  nothing 
but  a  full  and  complete  concession  will 
now  satisfy  the  people.  They  demand  the 
privilege  of  self-government;  and  no  wise 
and  prudent  statesman  would  at  this  time, 
and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  surround  this  people,  refuse  or 
evade  so  reasonable  a  demand .  The  coun- 
try is  one  of  democratic  habits.  There  is 
a  great  equality  in  the  condition  of  all  the 
inhabitants — no  aristocracy  exists ;  neither 
can  the  elements  of  an  aristocracy  be  dis- 
covered. Around  them  the  Canadians  see 
democratic  neighbours— happy,  peaceful, 
and  successful.  They  demand  for  them- 
selves a  like  condition  and  like  privileges. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  these  demands  may 
not  be  refused  too  often.  1  beg  leave  to 
bring  up  this  petition. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  requested  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  while  he  endeavoured 
to  give  some  explanation  with  respect  to 
bisown  share  in  the  transactions  which  had 
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been  adverted  to,  and  also  while  he  made 
some  reply  to  the  observatioos  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck).  The  subject 
might  not  appear  very  important  or 
interesting,  but  he  could  assure  those 
Gentlemen  who  had  perhaps  not  attended 
to  the  whole  of  the  details  in  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  entered, 
that  a  subject  more  important  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  country,  whether  they  con- 
sidered its  relation  to  Canada  in  a  com- 
mercial or  in  a  more  general  point  of  view, 
could  not  be  brought  before  Parliament. 
Although  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man in  many  of  his  observations,  he  fully 
and  entirely  concurred  in  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  appeal  to  the  House 
to  consider  this  great  question  as  one  not 
only  involving  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada, 
not  only  involving,  he  would  say,  the  con- 
nexion between  British  North  America  and 
this  country,  but  involving  also  the  cofkduct 
ofGovernment,thecharacter  of  Parliament, 
and  the  honour  of  the  country.  He  would 
endeavour  to  approach  the  consideration  of 
BO  extensive  a  subject  with  temper,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  calmness  and  impartiality.  He 
would  adopt  the  precept  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself,  and  he  only 
wished  that  he  who  gave  the  recommenda- 
tion had  shown  that  he  could  follow  it 
himself.  He  wished  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  approached  the  subject,  as  he 
would  endeavour  to  do— not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  casting  blame  or  recrimination  on 
any  individuals,  but  with  the  sole  view  of 
considering  the  course  it  was  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  pursue. 

He  must  say,  not  only  with  reference 
to  this  debate,  but  with  reference  to  former 
discussions  on  the  same  subject,  that  the 
learned  Gentleman  had,  by  his  mode  of 
treating  it — he  said  this  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact^done  more  to  create  difficul- 
ties and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
an  amicable  arrangement  of  these  great 
matters,  than  the  exertions  of  his  whole 
life,  whatever  they  might  be,  with  the 
best  intentions  to  boot,  could  ever  repair. 
Was  it  to  go  abroad — was  it  to  be  endured 
that  a  British  Member  of  Parliament,  in 
bringing  forward*  a  question  of  this  nature, 
should  stand  up  in  that  House  and  claiming 
to  speak  authoritatively  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  should  declare,  that  if 
they  did  not  procure  redress,  they  were 
•determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 


violent  measures  as  severed  the  United 
States  from  this  country  ?   Did  it  become 
a  British  Member  of  Parliament  to  say, 
on  the  part  of  these  petitioners,  that  he 
stated,i&  the  name  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
that  if  all  they  asked  were  not  conceded, 
the   colony  was   determined    to    rebel? 
Was  it  just,  or  was  it  necessary  to  ven- 
ture on   an   appeal  to  the  fears  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  while  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knew  and  must  know 
that  if  he  appealed  to  their  justice,  that  if 
he  appealed  to  their  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
the  most  distant  of  the  British  possessions, 
those  colonies  would  be  entitled  to  a  fair 
hearing  at  the  hands  of  Parliament,  and 
would  receive  it?     He  wished  that  this 
case  had  been  discussed  in  the  language 
of  calmness,  and  temper,  and  moderation. 
Far  be  it  from  him  to  say  that  there  had 
not  been   much  in  the  state  of  Lower 
Canada  of  which  the  Canadians  had  just 
cause  to  complain.     He  admitted  it.    But 
this  fact  did  not  stand  upon  his  assertion, 
only,  it  stood  recorded  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  House — it  was  proved  by  the  in- 
formation of  every  one  who  had  considered 
the  subject — it    stood    recorded    in  the 
reports  of   their   own    Committees— the 
speeches  of  successive  governors  recorded 
in    the    acknowledgment    of    snccessive 
Ministers.     Still  he  said,  that  the  best, 
the  wisest,  and  the  most  statesman -like 
policy,  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  prescribed 
rules  to  statesmen,  and  taken  upon  him- 
self to  lecture  them  for  want  of  temper 
and  discretion — was  not  to  get  lost  in  the 
wild  vortex  of  words,  but  calmly  t^  inves- 
tigate facts;   to  inquire  accurately,  and 
having  discovered  the  course  of  duty,  to 
pursue  that  course  of  duty  steadily  and 
unflinchingly.      He  felt  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman 
through  some  of  the  observations  he  bad 
made,    though    undoubtedly   he   sbovld 
not  go  quite  so  far  back  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  gone.    He  should 
be  extremely   reluctant   to    adopt  such 
a  course  of  proceeding,  and  he  shonid, 
therefore,  proceed  from  the  period  at  which 
he  conceived  the  affairs  of  Canada  were 
first  fairly  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  he  meant  the  appointment 
of  the  Canada  Committee  of  1638.    It 
was  not  for  him  to  decide  whether  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  Committee  was  or  was 
not  a  wise  and  prudent  course ;  it  was  not 
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Canada  which  were  submitted  to  that 
Committee  wonld  or  would  not  have  been 
better  left  under  the  direction  of  a  responsi- 
ble Gk>yemment ;  but  whatever  might  be 
thought  on  that  subject,  he  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  one  statement  could  not  be  contra- 
dicted— that  the  Select  Committee  were 
earnest  and  zealous  in  their  intent  and 
determination  to  probe  to  the  very  bottom 
every  real  grievance,  and  to  suggest  every 
real  and  practicable  remedy.  He  would  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  a  more  honest  or 
a  more  indefatigable  Committee  never  was 
appointed,  and  never  sat ;  and  if  he  want- 
ed evidence  of  the  ^t,  he  would  say  it  was 
proved  by  the  course  of  their  inquiry ;  and 
by  the  report  they  had  made.  He  had  not 
those  documents  before  him  which  had 
been  referred  to — he  should  have  some 
observations  to  make  hereafter  on  the  irre- 
gular and  unparliamentary  manner  in 
which  certain  documents  had  been  quoted 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on 
the  present  occasion — be  would  not  avail 
himself  of  them  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  he  knew,  and  the  non.  and  learned 
Gentleman  also  knew  well,  that  frequently, 
from  the  year  IS28  up  to  the  present 
period,  the  recommendations  of  that  Com- 
mittee had  been  made  the  subject  of 
most  earnest  eulogium,  even  by  the  popu- 
lar party  of  Canada  itself,  and  that  for  a 
very  long  period — until  the  union  of  ex- 
cited popular  feeling  on  the  one  hand, 
and  disappointed  hope  on  the  other,  pro- 
duced the  state  of  things  which  existed 
in  Canada  at  that  moment — the  utmost 
that  was  required  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  was,  that  the  recommendations 
of  that  Committee  should  be  carried  into 
full  and  entire  effect. 

He  regretted,  and  he  intended  to  do  no 
more  than,  in  passing,  to  express  that  feel- 
ing with  reference  to  a  matter  now  gone 
by,  he  deeply  regretted,  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Committee  were  not 
more  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  House.  He  believed 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  delay  of 
wise  and  provident  Reform  had  led  to 
exaggerated  expectations,  and  had  thus 
produced  the  spirit  of  discontent  which 
now  unfortunately  prevailed.  He  believed 
that  if,  in  the  year  1828,  the  full  recom- 
mendations of  that  Committee  had  been 
carried  Into  effect,  they  wonld  never  have 
heard  of  the  ninety-two  resolutions,  or  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  Canada, 
{briber  information,'  however,  was  culled 


for.  The  year  that  followed  1 828  was  one 
during  which  the  attention  of  Parliament 
was  occupied  by  other,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant questions.  Nothing  was  done  to 
settle  the  Canadian  question ;  and  discon- 
tent accumulated  upon  discontent ;  com- 
plaints, irritation,  aistrust,  and  miscon- 
ception between  the  Governor  and  the 
Assembly;  and,  up  to  the  year  1830, 
when  his  noble  Fnend,  Lord  Ripon,  be« 
came  Colonial  Secretary,  no  effectual  steps 
had  been  taken,  to  carry  into  full  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee* 
He  did  not  state  this  as  a  matter  of  serious 
charge  against  any  individual,  because 
from  the  state  of  political  questions  in 
that  House,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
any  one  to  find  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
such  a  topic  as  the  affairs  of  Canada 
before  it;  still,  to  that  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance he  attributed  all  the  evil  con- 
sequences that  had  followed.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  acknowledged 
that,  in  some  respects,  Lord  Ripon,  by 
various  measures,  deserved  the  confidence 
and  thanks  of  the  Canadians :  but  were 
they  satisfied  with  him?  He  must  here 
beg  to  set  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
right  in  one  particular.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  taken  upon  him« 
self  to  cast  certain  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  his  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire  (Lord  Stanley), 
to  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  imputed 
the  act  of  breaking  off  all  intercourse  be- 
tween tlie  Governor  and  the  Assembly. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
totally  and  entirely  misinformed  as  re- 
garded the  question  of  fact,  for  the  sever- 
ance of  that  intercourse  had  taken  place  be- 
fore his  noble  Friend  went  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  Thus,  if  it  were  to  be  imputed  to 
any  man,  Lord  Ripon  must  be  that  person. 
But  had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
pursued  a  fair  or  reasonable  course  ?  No*- 
tice  had  been  given  by  him,  that  a  petition 
was  to  be  presented  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  Lower  Canada.  A  Committee,  on 
which  he  should  have  more  to  observe 
hereafter,  had  been  appointed  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  for  reasons 
which  were  quite  satisfactory  to  that 
Committee,  they  agreed  that  the  evidence 
taken  before  them  should  not  be  reported 
to  that  House.  Thev  were  unanimous 
upon  the  subject ;  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  himself  concurred  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  Committee  on  that 
points  And  yet,  upon  the  present  occasieoi 
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for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  raising  a 
charge  against  his  noble  Friend,  what  did 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  do,  but 
bring  down  in  his  pocket  that  unreported 
evidence,  and  with  the  view  of  laying  some 
foundation  for  that  charge,  read  that  evi- 
dence to  the  House.  He  felt  that  he  had  no 
right  to  appeal  to  that  evidence  ;  and  he 
would  not  appeal  to  it;  discretion,  as  well 
as  impartiality,  ought  to  have  precluded 
any  use  of  it  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  The  dispatches  and  docu- 
ments to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  referred,  had  never  been  re- 
ported to  the  House,  and  he  had  no  right  to 
make  use  of  them.  In  1832,  the  ninety-two 
resolutions,  amounting  almost  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Assembly  against  the 
Government,  passed.  A  petition  was  then 
presented  to  the  House.  How  was  that 
petition  met  ?  By  the  appointment  of  a 
Gonfimittee  upon  it.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  made  a  remark,  as  if 
that  were  a  packed  Committee,  ready  to 
do  the  bidding  of  a  particular  individual, 
capable  of  being  influenced  and  led  away 
from  the  paths  of  justice  by  the  Minister, 
and  not  likely  to  deal  fairly  or  impartially 
with  the  subject.  The  House  would  just 
permit  him  to  read  the  names  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  whom  that  Committee  was  com* 
posed.  He  hoped  they  would  go  forth 
to  the  public ;  let  the  people  of  Canada 
know  the  names  of  the  members  of  that 
Committee,  let  the  people  of  England 
know  who  were  the  Gentlemen  who  were 
supposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  to  have  so  weak  a  sense  of 
justice  or  impartiality.  The  appointment 
of  the  Committee  was  agreed  ^to  on  the 
Motion  of  his  noble  Friend ;  and  his 
name  was  consequently  the  first  on  the 
list.  The  second  name  was  that  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  Mr. 
Roebuck.  He  believed  he  might  read  the 
names,  as  they  were  now  matter  of  his- 
tory:— Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams Wynn,  Mr.  Evelyn  Deoison,  Mr. 
Loch,  Mr.  Fazakerly,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  Lord  Howick,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
EUtce,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr. 
Robert  Grant,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
Mr.  Bonham  Carter,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  Mr.  Ward,  Sir 
George  Grey  (Sir  George  Grey  observed, 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  attend ),  Mr. 
Ramsden,  Mr.  E.  Stewart,  Mr.  Romilly, 
Sir  William  Moleswortb^  and  he  (Mr.  S, 


Rice)  was  afterwards  added.  Undoubt- 
edly the  majority  of  the  persons  whose 
names  he  had  read  did  not  concur  in  the 
views  entertained  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  That,  however,  was  not  the 
question ;  the  question  was,  whether  that 
House  and  the  public  would  believe  that  a 
Committee  so  constituted  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  performance  of  any  por- 
tion of  their  duty.  It  did  so  happen  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  left 
without  even  this  refuge,  because  on  every 
one  point  that  was  essential  in  the  Report 
of  that  Committee  (to  which  Report  he  had 
not  adverted  in  the  slightest  degree)  they 
were  unanimous.  There  was  only  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  one  word — the 
word  '<  mutual,'*  as  connected  with  *^  mis- 
conception ;  "  on  every  other  point — on 
all  that  relieved  his  noble  Friend,  and 
ought  to  have  protected  him  that  night 
from  the  attack  that  had  been  made  upon 
him — the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself  was  a  concurring  party,  as  were 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  friends. 
He  appealed  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee whom  he  then  saw  around  him, 
whether  this  was  not  the  fact  ? 

[Mr.  Roebuck  stated,  several  of  the 
Members  named  were  not  present,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  have  coincided  in  the 
Report.] 

He  had  only  to  say,  that,  if  Gen- 
tlemen did  not  choose  to  attend,  it  was 
a  very  easy  way  of  raising  a  clamour ;  if 
Gentlemen  charged  a  Committee  with 
partiality,  because  they  overruled  some  of 
their  points,  it  was  an  easy  mode  of  making 
such  charges ;  it  was  still  easier  to  do  so  if 
they  absented  themselves  afterwards  from 
the  Committee.  If  hon.  Gentlemen,  being 
Members  of  a  Committee,  chose  to  go  away, 
what  an  injustice  were  they  guilty  of  id 
throwing  obloquy  upon  the  decisions  of 
such  Committee?  But  he  would  take 
upon  himself  to  say,  that  there  was  no 
person  acting  as  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  question  who  did  not  concur  in 
the  Report  which  they  had  made.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself  con- 
curred in  every  part  of  it.  That  Committee 
had  only  had  one  division ;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  adverted  to 
the  parties,  who  were  friends  of  his  (Mr. 
Rice's)  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Lancashire ;  and  yet,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? why,  that  this  portion  of  a 
packed  Committee,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  implied  it  was,  found  tbeoi« 
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selves  in  the  minority  upon  this  occasion ; 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  voted 
with  the  majority.  The  only  division  was 
that,  therefore,  in  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  assisted,  and  had  as- 
sented to.  Upon  the  universal  assent 
of  the  Committee  the  Report  had  been 
submitted,  and,  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  formed  one,  the  Report  had 
been  amended.  He,  therefore,  thought 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
to  be  considered  as  an  approving  party, 
and  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  late  in  coming  down  to  the  House 
with  repeated  charges,  which  had  been 
preyiously  negatived  by  the  very  report  to 
which  he  had  been  a  party.  He  would 
himself  allude  only  to  the  Report;  but, 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  before  the  Committee,  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  Parliamentary  right  to 
allude  to  its  contents,  it  having  been  de- 
termined, that  it  should  not  be  published. 
The  Report  declared,  that  there  had 
been,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
verment,  a  most  anxious  desire  to  carry 
into  effect  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1828;  that  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Government  had  been 
unremitting,  and  that  they  had  given  to 
the  interests  of  this  colony  their  undivided 
efforts,  which  had  been  entirely  success- 
ful. This  was  the  answer,  then^  to  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  at  the  above 
period.  With  a  candour  and  frankness 
almost  without  example,  there  was  not  a 
single  fragment  of  a  letter  in  the  Colonial 
Office  which  had  not  been  laid  before  the 
Committee ;  nothing  had  been  kept  back 
— nothing  had  been  concealed — and  he 
would  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  no 
one  could  deny  but  that  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
Department  were  most  unreserved.  It 
so  happened  that,  with  reference  to  the 
Report  to  which  he  had  alluded,  it  was 
not  judged  necessary  by  the  Committee  to 
enter  into  any  examination  of  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies ;  the  examination  was  confined  to 
the  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  His  noble 
Friend  called  no  witnesses  at  all,  but  rested 
his  case  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who 
appeared  against  him,  and  upon  their  state- 
ment the  Report  was  drawn  up.  So  much 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  noble 
Friend.  He  should  have  been  ashamed  of 
himself  if  he  had  risen  for  his  own  vindica* 


tion  ;  but  he  must  be  allowed  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  portion  of  the  case  which  more 
particularly  affected  himself.  From  all  he 
had  observed,  after  he  was  added  to  the 
Committee,  and  from  all  he  had  heard  of 
what  had  been  going  on  before,  he  felt 
bound  to  say,  that  no  individual  could 
have  conducted  himself  with  more  fair- 
ness upon  that  Committee,  than  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  presented  the  peti- 
tion ;  but  it  was  of  some  consequence  to 
know  what  took  place  between  himself  and 
that  hon.  Gentleman.  At  that  time  there 
were  two  gentlemen  in  London  who  were 
connected  with  Lower  Canada.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  Committee  that  he, 
then  holding  the  Seals  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  should  see  those  gentlemen 
— Messrs.  Viger  and  Moriu  —  and  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  them  by  the 
favour  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ; 
and  it  was  right  to  state  what  took  place 
between  those  gentlemen  and  himself.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  Bill  pending  in  the 
House  which  had  been  introduced  by  his 
noble  Friend — ^his  predecessor  in  office, — 
and  which,  if  it  were  to  be  carried  through, 
must  have  been  carried  through  by  him ; 
but  he  did  not  concur  in  the  measure,  as 
the  effect  of  it  would  have  been,  to  have 
suspended  the  operation  of  a  former  gift, 
and  to  have  deprived  Canada  of  the  power 
of  appropriating  it.  He  was  not  then  pre- 
pared to  proceed  with  that  Bill ;  he  felt  how- 
ever it  might  be  right  to  make  concessions 
to  Canada,  yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  great 
caution  in  the  proceeding  was  required, 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  recollect, 
that  he  told  him  he  would  not  say  that  it 
might  not  be  expedient,  at  some  future 
time,  to  have  such  a  Bill ;  at  that  period  he 
only  asked  for  time.  He  stated  this  to 
the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  mentioned, 
and  who,  though  not  aScially  recognised 
as  agents  from  Canada,  were  deputed  by 
the  Assembly,  and  had  much  influence  in 
its  affairs.  At  the  time  the  Report  was 
made,  there  were  two  years'  supplies  due ; 
and  he  intimated,  that,  if  the  Legislative 
Assembly  would  pass  an  unconditional 
supply  bill  for  those  years^  he  would  go 
earnestly  to  work,  and  enter  into  the 
whole  question,  with  the  view  of  devising 
such  measures,  and  preparing  such  in- 
structions, as  he  thought  might  meet  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  He  told  those  gen- 
tlemen what  he  proposed,  and  they  said 
they  thought  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
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had  DO  intention  of  ^ning  time^  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  nuitter  the 
go-bv  ;  for  he  should  have  considered  it 
his  highest  reward,  and  the  greatest 
honour  of  his  life  to  have  been  enabled  to 
settle  the  Canada  question  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.  He  did  then 
apply  himself  seriously  and  diligently  to 
the  affair;  and  he  could  tell  the  House 
why  he  did  not  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. He  had  prepared  a  despatch  for 
the  Governor  of  Lower  Canada,  stating  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  course  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  pursued.  It  was  a  long  and  an  elaborate 
despatch  prepared,  he  believed,  on  the  13th 
of  November.  It  was  an  affair  of  so 
much  consequence  that  he  did  not  think 
it  right  to  dispose  of  it,  without  commu- 
nication with  his  colleagues.  On  the  14th, 
therefore,  a  Cabinet  Council  was  ap* 
pointed,  for  the  Saturday  following,  tohave 
that  despatch  considered.  The  packet 
was  to  have  sailed  with  it  on  the  Monday, 
but  the  letter  of  instructions  was  not  dis- 
patched on  Monday,  because  the  Cabinet 
itself  was  dispatched  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  two  hours  before  the  appointed 
time  at  which  it  was  to  have  met.  While 
walking  down  Regent-Street,  that  Satur- 
day morning,  in  expectation  of  meeting 
his  colleagues,  he  met  an  acquaintance 
wholly  unconnected  with  political  life, 
who  was  polite  enough  to  inform  him  that 
be  was  no  longer  in  office ;  and  such  was 
the  first  intimation  he  had  of  being  him- 
self dismissed.  If  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  giving  their  attention  to 
improvements  in  the  law  of  the  country, 
were  desirous  of  considering  how  the  pro- 
cess of  ejectment  might  be  rendered  most 
apeedy  and  effectual^  they  would  do  well 
to  study  the  proceedings  of  that  day. 
After  this  event,  he  had  no  other  course 
to  punne  but  to  communicate  humbly  to 
bis  Majesty,  through  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  the  packet  having  been 
ordered  for  Monday,  the  most  convenient 
course  to  be  taken  would  probably  be  to 
send  a  despatch  to  Lord  Aylmer,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  change  in  the  Government. 
Tbst  was  done*  The  draft  despateh  re- 
mained, therefore,  a  private  document, 
because  it  had  never  been  finally  approved 
of  by  the  Government,  and  he  had  now  no 
right  to  make  use  of  in  debate.  It  might 
be  easy  for  him  to  say  <<  such  and  such  a 
thing  was  intended  to  be  done ;''  but  he 
did  not  think  that  would  be  a  just  coune 


by  the  present  Government;  he  shoold 
prefer  remaining  subject  to  any  imputation 
that  could  be  thrown  upon  him  rather  than 
attempt  to  justify  himself  at  the  hazard  of 
prejuaicing  Uie  public  service.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  might,  perhaps,  say,  *'  But  all 
this  occurred  in  November,  and  you  took 
the  Seals  of  Office  in  June;  why  then 
was  not  the  despateh  ready  sooner?"  The 
answer  to  that  question  was,  that  he  wiabed 
the  despatch  to  arrive  in  the  colonies 
contemporaneously  with  the  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Assembly.  His  desire  waa, 
that  it  should  not  reach  the  colonies  at  a 
time  when  it  was  possible  that  it  might 
be  dealt  with  uncandidly  by  the  one  nde 
or  the  other.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
intentions  of  Government  should  only 
arrive  in  Canada  when  the  local  Govern- 
ment should  be  prepared  to  act  upon 
them;  therefore  it  was  that  the  despatch 
was  not  improperly  kept  back  till  Novem- 
ber. What  had  been  done  since  it  was 
not  for  him  to  know.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  asked  particular  questions,  and 
one  was  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  Judge  Gale.  He  considered  that  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Gale  was  unfortu- 
nate, and  was  one  which  he  could  not 
advise  his  Majesty  to  sanction.  That 
Gentleman  was  so  mixed  up  in  the  affiurs 
of  1828,  that  he  thought  his  appointment 
one  which  ought  not  to  be  confirmed. 
There  was,  also,  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Kerr,  who  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  also  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  —  situations  which  the  Assembly 
considered  to  be  incompatible.  He  had 
directed  a  severance  of  the  two  offices. 
The  course  he  took  was,  to  direct  the 
names  of  several  Members  of  the  Canadian 
Bar  to  be  laid  before  him ;  and  that  means 
should  be  afforded  to  him  to  judge  of  their 
fitness  for  the  appointmento  to  be  filled 
up.  He  was  anxious,  naturally,  to  avcMd 
the  choice  of  a  partisan  at  either  side.  He 
desired  that  the  names  of  Af  embers  of  the 
Canadian  bar  only  should  be  sent— the 
names  of  men  who  spoke  fluently  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  who  were  fami- 
liar with  ito  laws;  for  one  of  the  com- 
plainte  had  been,  that  appointments  were 
made,  from  this  country,  of  persons  to  fill 
judicial  and  other  appointmenU,  who  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  or  with  Canadian  institutioas. 
He  stated  that  he  should  not  object  to 
the  name  of  Judge  Gale  being  sent  amongst 
those  who  might  h%  murae4  ia  the  liH^of 
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what  be  might  term  persons  qaalified  to 
fill  the  three  vacancies    including   that 
created  by  the  removal  of  Judge  Kerr 
from  the  Admiralty ;  he  was  not  precluded 
by  that  statement  from  making  his  selec- 
tion from  any  in  the  list  whom  he  might 
consider  most  competent.    There  was  one 
point  in  the  Petition  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman,  in  presenting  it,  did  not  advert  to. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
HousCi  that  Lord  Dalhousie  directed  cer- 
tain public  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of 
Canadian     revenues,     unsanctioned    by 
any  Legislative  authority.    That  proceed- 
ing was  disapproved  of  by  the  Committee 
of  1828,  and  it  was  alleged,  that  be  had 
since  acted  contrary  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  that  Report.     He  begged  to 
say,  that  he  had  done  no  such  thing. 
In  what  he  did  he  acted  under  the  advice, 
and  upon  the  responsibility  of,  all  his 
Colleagues.    Two  years'  income  were  due 
to   the  Government  officers  throughout 
Canada :  those  individuals,  high  and  low, 
had  been  deprived  of  all  payments  during 
that  period.    Their  distress  was,  in  many 
cases,  most  urgent ;  many  of  the  public  ser- 
vants were  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
money  on  disadvantageous  terms,  and  some 
were  thus  subject  to  extreme  pressure  and 
distress.  The  Canadian  money  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Receiver-General,  and  there 
was  the  utmost  confidence  entertained  that, 
in  November,  at  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly, a  Bill  would  be  passed  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  that  money.    Parliament 
not  being  sitting   at    the  time,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  give  directions,  that 
if  there  were  officers  of  the  Government  in 
a  state  requiring  relief,  and  having  two 
years'  arrears  then  due,  there  being  every 
confidence  that  the  money  would  be  repaid 
in  the  following  month  of  November,  that 
an  advance  should  be  made  not  out  of 
any  Canadian  funds,  but  out  of  the  ex- 
traordinary resources  of  this  countrv,  in 
order  to  meet  their  necessities.    In  doing 
this,  he  trusted  he  did  no  more  than  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  ready  to 
sanction.      Wherever    blame    rested,    if 
blame  were  imputable  to  any  one,  it  did 
not,  by  any  means,  attach  to  those  officers 
who  were  relieved,  and  they  ought  not  to 
suflTer^t  was  a  question,  in  fact,  merely 
of  temporary  advance  in  regard  to  which 
an  account  had  been  directed  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Assembly,  and  he  did 
not  believe  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
(he  people  of  Canada  at  all  disapproved  of 


it.    He  thanked  the  House  for  the  atten- 
tion which  they  had  given  to  his  statement, 
tedious    and    uninteresting  as    it  might 
have  appeared.    He  wished  he  were  in  a 
position  in  which,  without  irregularity,  he 
^ould  have  taken  the  liberty  of  stating 
those  views  of  policy  that  were  opened  in 
the  despatch  to  which  he  had  referred.  He 
should  not,  however  feel  himself  precluded 
at  a  future  period,  when  discussing  the 
affairs  of  Canada,  from  considering  what 
ought  to  be  done.    The  case  was,  un- 
doubtedly urgent ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  met 
by  the  language  of  threat  or  intimidation, 
held  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bath.    He  did  not  mean  todetract 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
merits,  in  having  taken  up  the  cause  of 
the  liberties  of  Canada;  but  before  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  was 
in  ParUament  at  all,  Canada  was  not  with- 
out its  able,  disinterested,  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Taunton    (Mr.    Labouchere)   had    often 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
important  and  interesting  subject,  and  in 
a    manner    which    recommended   it    to 
enlightened  reason  and  reflection;   and, 
if  he  might  presume  to  offer  a  word  of 
advice  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath,  he  would  say  he  should  imitate 
the  example  and  spirit  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
and,  while  discharging  his  duty,  endea- 
vour to  create  feelings  friendly  to,  and 
not  at  variance  with,  attachment  to  the 
mother  country-^ not  exciting  national 
pride  where  national  justice  should  be 
appealed  to ;  and  making  that  matter  of 
passion  which  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
calm  and  enlightened  conviction.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  was 
not  more  sincere  than  he  was  in  wishing 
well  to  the  Canadaa,  nor  more  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  those  Colonies.    But, 
perhaps,  he  might  take  credit  to  himself 
for  feeling   more  deeply  than  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  value  of  then: 
connexbn  widi  this  country.    Talk  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  mighty  of 
the  13,000,000  of  Repablicans  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whom  he  pre- 
sumed likely  to  favour  Canadian  discontent 
—the  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  pro- 
vided justice  were  done,  was  much  more 
valuable  in  itself,  and  he  believed,  more 
dear  to  the  sound  part  of  the  Canadian 
population,  than  any  advantages  which 
the  United  States  could  hold  out.    He 
hoped,  io  oonsideriog  what  wai  jest  and 
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proper  to  be  done,  they  gbould  avoid  in 
that  House  the  use  of  intemperate  lan- 
guage, which  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  would  only  increase  the  existing 
difficulties  by  which  this  interesting  and 
important  question  was  encompassed  on 
all  sides. 

Lord  Stanley  assured  the  House  he  had 
no  intention  whatever  to  rise  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  feeling  as  he  did  that  his 
own  vindication,  if  any  were  necessary, 
had  been  amply  and  honourably  furnished 
by  the  statement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Rice)  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
was  under  no  apprehension  that  he  should 
be  tempted  to  pursue  the  course  followed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  personal  attacks 
which  had  been  made  on  him,  he  felt  he 
should  best  consult  his  own  credit,  and  the 
good  taste  of  the  House,  by  entirely  and 
at  once  passing  them  over  without  a 
single  comment,  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  slightest  notice..  So  far  as  the  accu- 
sation went  of  his  having  in  an  official 
situation  neglected  his  public  duty,  and 
tended  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his 
Majesty's  Canadian  subjects,  his  answer 
was,  that  last  year,  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath,  on  the  part  of 
the  present  petitioners,  called  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate this  matter — his  answer  was,  "  Let 
there  be  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  let  them  go  into  every  one  of 
the  charges ;"  and  his  promise  was,  which 
he  realised  to  the  letter,  that  from  the 
stores  of  the  Colonial  Department,  from 
every  means  he  had  of  giving  information, 
nothing  should  be  withheld,  nothing  con- 
cealed, entertaining  sincerely  the  desire, 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  more 
fully,  more  perfectly,  and  more  impartially 
gone  into  than  in  the  hurried  space  of  a 
general  discussion  in  that  House.  Into 
every  one  of  the  charges  they  did  go ;  and 
what  was  the  course  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  then  pursued?  The 
House  of  Assembly,  or  rather  the  majority 
of  that  House,  had,  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate their  allegations,  sent  over  persons 
to  act  as  their  agents.  On  each  separate 
charge  one  of  those  individuals  was  ex- 
amined by  the  hon.  Member  himself; 
on  every  one  of  the  nhiety-two  articles 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  before 
any  other  step  was  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee, was  asked  whether  he  had  any- 
tbinjf  to  say,  and  be  (Lord  Siadley)  was 


afterwards  asked  whether  there  was  any- 
thing on   the   part    of   Government    to 
submit.     Upon  the  papers  so  produced, 
on  the  examination  so  conducted,    and 
without  one  single  particle  of  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  part  of  Government,  was  he 
prepared  before  the  Committee  to  meet 
their  verdict.     He  did  so  meet  it ;  nor  did 
he  shrink  from  a  specific  verdict  on  each 
and  every  one  of  the  resolutions.     He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Members  who  were  present 
whether  he  had  not  acceded  most  reluct- 
antly to  a  request  that  the  evidence,  and 
a  separate  verdict  in  each  case,  should  not 
be  taken,  because  by  publishing  that  evi'» 
dence,  and  giving  those  verdicts,  feelings 
of  irritation    might  be    excited    in    the 
Canadas    which   would   be    injurious  to 
the  public  interest.     As  a  public  officer, 
he  had  gone  to  the  utmost  verge  in  sacri- 
ficing what  was  due  to  himself  personally, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  irrita- 
tion and  injury  to  the  public  service.  And, 
he  asked,  after  that  concession — after  the 
hon.  and   learned   Member  himself  had 
agreed  to    the  general  declaration   that 
there  had  been  on  the  part  of  Government 
an  earnest,  unremitting,  and  anxious  de« 
sire  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1828,    in   many  instances  with  eminent 
success,  —  after    challenging   a  separate 
verdict  on  each  charge,  was  it  fair,  was  it 
honourable,  was  it  even  decent  that  the 
very  same  charges  so  examined  into  by 
the  Committee,  and  refuted  before  it  over 
and  over  again,  should    now  be  made 
matter  of  renewed  attack  in  the  course 
of  a  discussion  on  the  presentation  of  a 
petition?    So  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  should  desire  nothing  better  than  that 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  brought  down 
should  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House ; 
but  after  having  acceded  unwillingly  to 
the  suppression  of  the  evidence,  and  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  having  been  virtually 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Government, 
it  was  most  irregular  to  bring  forward  the 
same  accusations,  as    if   they   had  not 
already  been  sifted  thoroughly  and  sepa- 
rately and  individually  disproved.     He 
did  not  personally  complain ;  he  did  not 
object  to  the  petition  being  received  and 
treated    with   all  the  respect    which    it 
merited;     and    be    thought   he    should 
better  discharge  his  duty  by  leaving  the 
case  in   the  hands  of  those  who  bed  no 
private  interest  or  persoDal  prejudice  ia 
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the  matter-— those  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  office,  and  those  who  now  held  the 
reins  of  Government  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. There  was  only  one  point  to 
which,  in  conclusion,  he  would  allude, 
and  in  respect  of  which  the  House  might 
judge  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
accuracy  of  statement.  It  had  been  made 
a  matter  of  charge,  coupled  with  sundry 
courteous  expressions,  which  he  should  not 
more  directly  allude  to,  that  from  the 
moment  of  his  coming  into  office,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  disgust  which  had 
thereby  been  occasioned,  the  House  of 
Assembly  declined  any  further  communi- 
cation with  the  Government.  Did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  not  know  that  the 
House  had  passed  that  resolution  three  or 
four  months  before  he  had  been  called  on 
to  assume  office  ?  He  had  not  the  despatch 
by  him  at  the  present  moment ;  but  be  was 
much  mistaken  if  the  very  first  despatch 
which  he  wrote  to  Canada  within  one 
month  after  receiving  the  Seals  of  office, 
and  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  left  by  his  predecessor,  did  not  con- 
tain an  animadversion  on  that  very  resolu- 
tion, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
might  have  known  of  that  despatch,  it 
having  been  laid  before  the  Committee, 
and  being  actually  in  his  possession  at 
the  present  moment.  Whatever  steps  he 
had  taken  had  been  in  the  way  of  follow- 
ing up  the  course  of  his  predecessor  in 
office,  and  with  his  consent  and  concur- 
rence. With  these  observations  he  left 
his  justification  to  the  statement  of  his 
right  hob.  Friend  and  the  general  sense  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Robinson  decloxei  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  Pailiamentary  experience,  he 
had  never  heard  a  more  unfair,  distorted, 
and  intemperate  address  than  that  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath.  In 
one  respect  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  a  fit  and  proper  representative 
of  the  Canadas — he  represented  all  their 
intemperance.  He  did  not  deny  that 
there  was  much  to  complain  of  on  their 
part,  but  there  was  every  disposition  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Government  to  look 
into  the  question  with  a  view  to  its  satis- 
factory adjustment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  however,  told  them,  that  the 
Canadian  party  would  never  be  satisfied 
unless  they  had  an  efTective  legislative 
council.  That  might  or  might  not  be  a 
proper  thing  to  introduce  into  the  Colonies, 
but  such  an  experiment  would  be  a  com- 


plete departure  from  all  the  principles  pf 
British  legislation  by  which  the  Colonies 
had  hitherto  been  governed.  He  despair- 
ed of  seeing  the  subject  brought  to  a* 
satisfactory  issue  after  such  an  exhibition 
as  they  had  been  favoured  with  to*night. 
He  denied  that  the  hon.  and  learne  1  Gen- 
tleman spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Cana- 
dian public*  or  even  any  considerable 
portion  of  them.  It  was  said,  they  would 
rebel  if  the  whole  of  their  demands  were 
not  conceded,  being  backed  by  13,000,000 
of  sturdy  Republicans  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  with  all  his  acquaintance  with 
the  colonies  he  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  such  was  the  opinion  only  of  the  most 
wild  and  visionary  of  mankind.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  written  a  letter 
to  the  Colonies,  in  which  he  recommended 
an  appeal  to  arms. 

Mr.  Roebuck  begged  to  set  the  hon. 
Member  for  Worcester  right.  That  hon. 
Member  had  misrepresented  him.  He 
did  not  advise  the  Colonists  to  appeal  to 
arms,  but  he  recommended  them  to  pursue 
any  other  course  rather  than  resort  to 
arms. 

Mr.  Robinson  would  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, whether  he  had  not  mentioned  to  the 
people  the  possibility  of  their  being  called 
upon  to  appeal  to  arms.  He  recollected, 
however,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid* 
dlesex,  with  whom  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  was  in  the  habit  of  acting,  alluded 
to  the  Canadians  resorting  to  arms  in  a 
certain  contingency  with  something  like 
approbation.  He  could  not  but  complain 
that  such  dangerous  language  was  used  to 
the  Colonists ;  and  he  firmly  believed  that 
nothing  tended  so  much  to  prevent  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Canadian 
dispute,  as  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex.  Those  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
by  their  conduct,  sanctioned  many  of  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Canadians  against 
the  British  Land  Company.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  had  even  gone  the 
length  of  allowing  his  name  to  be  used  in 
connexion  with  a  statement  which  de* 
Glared,  that  those  who  purchased  land  from 
that  Company,  bought  it  without  a  legal 
title,  and  might  be  dispossessed  of  it.  But 
he  must  declare,  that  the  tenure  of  the  land 
sold  to  the  emigrants  to  Lower  Canada 
was  as  good  as  that  in  any  other  of  the 
Colonies ;  and  that  the  whole  end  and 
object  of  bringing  these  charges  was  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  British  settlers 
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to  diat  Colony.    The  House  vat  iJready 
aware  that  a  strong  feeling  prevailed  in 
Lower  Canada  against  persons  going  out 
from  this  country  to  settle  there.     The 
hon*  Member  for  Bath  was  certainly  not 
the  representative  of  the  British  population 
in  that  Colony,  nor  was  he  the  representa- 
tive of  the  great  portion  of  the  respectable 
Canadians;  but  only  of  a  small  faction 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Papineau.     That 
person,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  whom  the  hon. 
Member  had  continually  referred  to  and 
praised,  had  made  the  most  gross  attacks 
upon  him  as  Chairman  of  the  British  Land 
Company,  and  had  called  him  a  vile  sharper. 
If  that  person  had  addressed  such  language 
to  him  in  this  country,  he  would  have 
treated  it  as  a  personal  matter  of  a  very 
different  nature.     He  admitted,  however, 
that  the    consideration    of  questions  of 
this  kind  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with 
personal  matters.  In  conclusion,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  some 
steps,  so  that  for  the  future  no  persons 
should  be  members  of  the  Council  who 
were  not  possessed  of  large  property  in 
the  Cobay«  for  heretofore  it  had  appeared 
as  if  gentlemen  had  been  placed  on  the 
Council  rather  in  consequence  of  their 
connection  with  the  Government  than  on 
any  other  account.     He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  would  take  care  that 
respectable  persons  connected  with  the 
Colony  should  be  placed  on  the  Council, 
by  which  means  he  would  do  much  to 
settle  the  unhappy  differences  that  prevail 
there.    The  hon.  Member  for  Bath  wished 
to  do  away  with  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  govern  the  Colony  by  means  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  the  Governor. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  lead 
to  the  severance  of  Lower  Canada  from 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  would  prevent 
English  subjects  settling  in  that  Colony. 
He  had  no  doubt,  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment would  take  up  this  subject  with 
the  earnest  wish  to  do  justice ;  and  would 
pursue  such  a  course  as  would  direct  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  that  fine  country. 
If,  however,  they  left  things  as  they  were, 
or  adopted  the  course  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath,  emigration  would 
be  checked,  and  not  many  years  would 
elapse  before  that  country  became  a  waste, 
as  it  originally  was. 

The  Chancelior  of  the  Exchequer.    I 
beg  to  assure  the  hon.  Member  who  has 


just  concluded,  as  well  as  the  House  at 
large,  that  it  is  because  I  wish  to  act  upon 
the  advice  he  has  now  given  me,  and 
because  I  desire  to  view  the  subject  dis« 
passionately,  and  divested  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  it  is  sought  to  immerge  it, 
that  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating 
the  continuance  of  a  discussion  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  neither  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the 
unfortunate  difficulties  that  prevail  be- 
tween the  Canadian    Colonies  and  the 
British  Government,  or  to  place  the  ques* 
tion  in  a  point  of  view  which  will  make  it 
more  intelligible  or  less  intricate  to  those 
to  whom  its  several  bearings  are  imper- 
fectly known.    I  do  hope.  Sir,  that  this 
debate  will  not  be  continued ;  but  should 
it  not  meet  the  wish  of  the  House  that  it 
should  here  stop,  I  do  trust  it  will  be  con* 
tinned  without  any  further  reference   to 
Mr.  Papineau  or  his  actions,  to  the  Cana- 
dian party  as  opposed  to  the  English  party, 
or,  in  short,  wittiout  further  reference  to 
any  of  those  exciting  and  unincidental 
topics  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath  to  charge 
his  speech.    I  am,  however,  inclined  to 
hope  that  the  course  which  his  Majesty^s 
Government  have  resolved  upon  pursuing 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  which  I 
am  now  about  to  announce,  will  be  deemed 
a  conclusive  reason  why  the  advice  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Worcester  should  be 
generally  followed,  and  why  this  discu»« 
sion  should,  at  all  events,  for  the  present, 
be  brought  to  an  end.    Before,  however,  I 
proceed  to  state  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words,  in  answer  to  an  observation  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath« 
Referring  to  the  great  delay  which  haa 
taken  place  in  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
puted   matter,    the    hon.    and   learned 
Member  said,  he  attributed  it  altogether 
to  the  frequent  changes  which  had  of  lato 
years  occurred  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  and 
concluded  by  recommending  that  a  fixed 
office,  not  determinable  on  the  changes  ta 
the  Administration,  should  be  created  for 
the  management  of  Colonial  affairs.  Such 
a  remedy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  one 
altogether  incapable  of  adoption.     The 
Executive  for  the  time  being,  it  is  quite 
evident,  must,  as  a  body,  be  answerable 
for  the  management  of  the  highly-import* 
ant  affairs  coming  under  the  jurisdictson 
of  the  Colonial  Department*    Now^  how 
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coold  thtt  respontibility  be  attached  to 
them  if  they  were  to  have  at  the  head  of 
that  department  an  officer  altogether  in- 
dependent of  their  controly  and  totally 
irresponsible  to  them  for  any  acts  he 
might  direct  in  the  management  of  those 
affairs.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not 
be  satisfactory  to  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  Colonial  affairs ;  and  great  as 
might  be  the  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  frequent  changes  in  the  office  of 
Colonial  Secretary,  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  remedy  proposed  would 
be  far  from  an  improvement.  I  think  I 
can,  however,  satisfy  the  hon.  Member, 
that  at  all  events  the  recent  change  in 
the  Administration,  has  not  prejudiced 
the  consideration  of  the  present  question, 
and  that  it  shall  not  do  so.  I  am  ready, 
on  the  part  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies,  to  give  the  hon. 
Member  every  pledge  he  may  desire.  On 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  he 
found  this  Canadian  question  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  it  was  left  by  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  1830.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  stated 
that  when  removed  from  office,  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  proposing  to  his  colleagues 
in  office  certain  principles  on  which  a  set- 
tlemept  of  the  question  should  be  sought. 
I  believe  that  to  have  been  the  case ;  but, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated, 
of  those  principles  no  record  was  left  by 
him  at  the  Colonial  Office.  For  my  part, 
and  I  am  sure  I  may  say  the  same  on  the 
part  of  my  noble  Friend,  I  much  wish 
that  such  a  record  was  in  our  possession, 
because,  in  addition .  to  the  opportunity  it 
would  have  given  us  of  testifying  our 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  could  not  but  materially 
have  assisted  us  in  the  task  we  had  to 
perform.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
motive  for  taking  with  him  all  the  docu* 
ments  he  had  prepared  on  the  subject^  no 
one  can  question;  it  was  that  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  should  not  be  embarrassed 
by  his  views  in  forming  his  decision ;  but, 
much  as  I  am  disposed  to  do  credit  to  the 
proper  spirit  which  characterised  his  con* 
duct,  I  cannot  help  repeating  my  regret 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  should  not  have  had 
the  benefit  of  bis  opinions.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  change  of 
Government,  and  notwithstanding,  also, 
the  arduousness  of  the  duties  in  which, 
immediately  on  his  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary for  Colonial  Affaini,  he  finds  himself 


involved,  I  am  happy  to  say  neasurei 
have  already  been  taken  to  insure  a  set- 
tlement of  the  differences.  On  our  taidne 
office,  we  felt  that  the  question  demanded 
instant  consideration,  and  we  accordingly 
had  it  communicated  to  the  Colonial 
authorities  that  we  were  determined  at  an 
early  period  to  proceed  to  the  settlement 
of  the  disputes.  With  this  view  we  an« 
thorised  Lord  Aylmec  to  inform  them  that 
his  Majesty  had  determined  to  send  out  to 
Canada  a  representative  totally  uncon- 
nected with  local  politics,  altogether  un- 
embued  with  local  prejudices,  and  com- 
pletely unmixed  in  Canadian  affairs,  who 
should  be  enabled  on  the  spot  to  take  a 
whole  view  of  the  subject,  and  being  in 
full  possession  of  the  opinions  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  here  upon  the 
several  matters  in  dispute,  might  report 
upon  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  means 
for  bringing  them  to  a  final  adjustment. 
This  is  the  course  we  propose  to  adopt. 
We  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  by  written 
communications.  There  might  be  misun- 
derstanding on  some  points,  misinterpret 
tation  on  others,  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  rendering  the  clearing  of 
those  misunderstandings  and  misrepresent- 
ations, a  most  tedious  anddifficnlt^rocess^ 
we,  after  mature  deliberation,  came  to 
the  resolution,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
send  out  a  person  in  full  possession  of  our 
views  and  intentions  in  the  several  matters 
to  be  adjudicated,  and  enabled  to  enter 
into  full  communication  with  the  Canadian 
authorities  upon  them.  Our  final  inten- 
tion is,  upon  a  report  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case  being  made  to  us,  to  remove 
what  is  justly  obnoxious,  and  in  place  of 
it,  to  propose  those  measures  which  we 
believe  to  be  consistent  with  justice  to  the 
parties  concerned,  and  with  sound  policy 
as  regards  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  i 
think  the  House  will  feel  that  I  take  the 
most  prudent  course  in  declining  to  enter 
further  into  the  subject  at  present,  and  I, 
at  the  same  time,  hope  they  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  course 
most  likely  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  is  that  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  have  adopted* 
We  do  not  mean  to  disregard  the  petitions 
of  the  Canadian  population,  but  we  mean 
to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  reason  and 
justice;  and  we  believe,  firmly  believe, 
that  our  appeal  will  prore  succesifal.  We 
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will  pve  their  claims  every  just  c6naider- 
ation,  but,  at  the  same  time^  I  am  bound 
distinctly  to  state,  we  do  not  mean  to 
declare  any  new  principle  of  Government 
in  the  Colonies.     Our  object  is  to  see 
of  what  it  is  the  Canadian  people  com- 
plain, and  then  to  see  to  what  extent 
those  complaints  are  founded  in  justice. 
If  we  find  they  are  not  founded  in  justice, 
our  aim  shall  be  to  prevent  their  con- 
tinued and  useless  agitation;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  they  are  founded  in 
justice,  we  shall  apply  ourselves  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  and  without  regard  to  the 
epithets  of  contumely  and  insult  previously 
heaped  upon  us,  to  their  permanent  and 
satisfactory  removal.     Having  stated  thus 
clearly  what  is  the  course  we  have  resolved 
upon  pursuing,  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  beg  to  assure  the  House,  I  shall 
not  occupy  their  attention  by  any  com- 
ment upon  the  numerous  and  unincidental 
topics  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  into  his  speech.     One  word,  how- 
ever; a  sense  of  justice  compels  me  tp  say 
in  defence  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  whose  conduct  has 
been  so  unjustifiably  attacked  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  originated  this  discussion. 
Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  conduct  of 
any  Ministry  of  this  country,  or  any  public 
man.  Minister  or  otherwise,  was  ever  ex- 
posed to  so  severe  an  ordeal,  as  that  of 
the  noble  Lord  to  whom  I  allude ;  and  I 
may  say  further,  I  doubt  whether  any 
man  could  go  through  such  an  ordeal> 
with  more  honour  or  credit  to  his  character 
than  did  the  noble  Lord.     While  a  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  that  noble  Lord  went 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons —  a     Committee     indiscriminately 
chosen^-having  on  its  list  many  Members 
adverse  to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  which  he  was  connected— a  Com- 
mittee as  fair   a   representative  of   the 
average  opinions  of  that  House,  as  could 
possibly  be   selected—a    Committee    as 
fully  the  representative  of  the  interests  of 
the  Canadian  body,  as  of  the  British  party 
in  Canada-^before  such  a  Committee  the 
noble  Lord  went,  and,  after  producing  to 
them  every  document,  public  or  private, 
his  office  contained,  left  it  to  them  to 
judge  whether  the  complaints    brought 
against  him  were  founded  in  justice  or 
otherwise.    Sir,  I  repeat  I  know  of  no 
example  of  a  Minister  having  taken  such 
a  course  to  free  himself  from  accusation, 
and  much  less  of  a  Minister,  after  taking 


such  a  course,  passing  through  the  ordeal 
so  honourable  to  himself  and  his  character, 
as  did  the  noble  Lord.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
the  accusation  of  the   hon.  Member  for 
Bath  is  concerned,  I  think  the  noble  Lord 
best  consults  his  own  dignity,  by  treating 
it  with  indignant,  or  rather  contemptuous 
silence.     I  would   here.  Sir,  cease  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  House,  were  it  not 
that  there  occurs  to  me  one  other  point  in 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath's  speech,  which 
I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  pass  over  with- 
out notice.  The  hon.   Member  has  been 
pleased  to  threaten  us,  that  unless  every- 
thing the  Canadians  ask   for  is  granted 
them,  they  have  determined  upon  rebel- 
lion.   Those,   I  think,  were  the  expres- 
sions of  the  hon.  and   learned  Member. 
He    also  undertook    to    assure    us,  that 
thirteen  million  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  country  with  which 
Great  Britain  at  this  moment  enjoys  the 
profoundest  amity,  a  country  with  which 
Great  Britain  is  almost  daily  interchang- 
ing expressions  of  most  friendly  feelingf  a 
country   with  which   Great    Britain   has 
scarcely  a  subject  of  difference — their  M 
jealousies  being  now  removed,  and  each, 
conscious  that  the  prosperity  of  the  other 
must  influence  its  own  prosperity,  reci- 
procally desiring  that  peace,  tranqvilli^7> 
and  good  order  might  flourish  in  the  other 
— such,  Sir,  I  say,  being  the  state  of  the 
two  countries,  the  hon.  Gentleman  thinks 
fit  to  declare  that  if  a  rebellion  should 
break  out  in  Canada,  the  whole  of  the 
United  Provinces  are  prepared  to  interfere 
in  our  domestic  quarrels,  and  join  these 
rebellious  Canadians.     Now,   Sir,  I  will 
not  do  the  United  States  the  injustice  to 
believe,  even  for  a  moment,  that  they,  or 
any  one  on  their  behalf,  could  have  author- 
ised the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to 
make  such  a  declaration  within  the  walls 
of  the  British   House  of  Commons.    ^ 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  justice 
and  integrity ;  but  even  if  that  opinion 
were  wanting,  I  entertain  such  a  sense  of 
their  shrewdness,  common  sense,  and  dis- 
cretion, that  I  cannot  believe  they  wouM 
select  as  their  organ  in  this  House,  the 
hon.  Member  who  has  thought  proper  to 
represent  himself  in  that  capacity.    With 
respect  to  his  declaration  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Canadians,  I  have  also  a  word  (o 
say.    I  think,  Sir,  it  is  far  better  for  me 
instead  of  being  exasperated  by  the  IsA- 
guage  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  has 
been  pleased  to  put,  as  it  were,  into  the 
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Ynouths  of  the  Canadian  party,  of  whom 
lie  says  he  is  the  representative,  and  instead 
of  demeaning  myself  by  retorting  equally 
hard  words  and    unworthy  expressions, 
simply,  and  in  the  plainest  language,  to 
state,  that  I  both  hope  and  trust  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  had  no  authority  from  that 
party  to  tell  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, that,  unless  all  their  demands  are 
acceded  to,  they  will  have  recourse  to  re- 
bellion.    Indeed,  Sir,  painful  as  the  alter- 
native would  be,  I  should  be  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  that  for  the  moment — I 
say,    Sir,    only    for    the    moment — the 
wisdom  and  discretion  for  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  so  remarkable, 
forsook  him,  than  to  suppose  that  he  gave 
us  a  correct  report  of  the  intentions  of  his, 
Its  he  has  been  pleased   to  term  them, 
constituents.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  turn  out  that  his  information  is 
correct — if  it  be  iru6  that  the  Canadian 
people,  or  any  part  of  them,  have  in- 
structed the  hon.  Member  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  their  Minister  at  War,  and  to 
declare  in  the  British  Parliament  that  they 
are  prepared  to  rebel,  if  all  their  demands 
bre  not  acceded  to — I,  as  Minister  of  the 
British  Government,  will  meet  them,  not 
with  any  counter  declaration  of  hostility, 
but,  with  the  hand  of  peace  and  friendship 
grasping  theirs,  I  will  say  to  them,  "  Still 
we  intend  to  do  you  justice — still,  not- 
withstanding we  derive  from  your  menaces 
a  fresh  source  of  strength — although  by 
your  threats  you  arm  us  with  fresh  means 
of  arousing  public  opinion  on  our  side — 
and  although  by  your  unfounded  accusa- 
tions, accusations  which  in  the  end  will 
recoil    on   yourselves,   and   give  us  the 
strength  to  disregard  your  vaunting,  you 
induce  a  fresh  conviction  of  your  injustice 
and  intemperance,  !we  are  determined  to 
go  on  unflinchingly  in  the  course  we  have 
set  out  on ;   and,  by  removing  all  fair 
ground  for  complaint,  take  from  you  even 
the  pretence  for  asserting  that  his  Ma- 
jesty s  Colonial  subjects  do  not  meet  from 
the  British  Government  that  consideration 
and  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Worcester  (Mr.  Robinson),  with  his 
usual  disregard  of  facts,  had  told  tlie 
House  that  the  petitiop  that  had  been  pre- 
sented, did  not  represent  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  colonists  !  but  he  would  ask, 
in  what  better  mode  than  by  such  a  peti- 
tion could  their  wishes  and  feelings  be 
ascertained  ?    The  disputes  existed,  be  it 
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remembered,  previously  to  the  late  general 
'election  in  Canada,  which  was  as  strongly 
contested  as  any  in  England  before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.     There  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  petition  was  the 
deliberate  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people.     No  less.than  10-llths  of  the  po- 
pulation were  of  the   faction  (as  it  had 
been  called)  of  Mr.  Papineau,     Was  the 
hon.  Gentleman  aware,  that  out  of  eighty- 
eight  representatives  which  Lower  Canada 
sent  to  Parliament  at  the  last  election, 
only   twenty-seven   represented   what  he 
termed  the  British  interests,  and  consti- 
tuted what  might  be  more  properly  de- 
scribed as  the  Tory  party?     What  was 
the  result  of  the  general  election  ?  Sixty  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  were  in 
favour  of  the  petition ;    four,  and  only 
four,  refused  to  sign  it ;    twelve  were  pre- 
vented from  attending  to  sign  it  by  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads ;  in   short,  out  of  the 
eighty-eight,  only  nine  were  opposed  to 
the   resolution.     The     population   repre- 
sented   by    the    petition    amounted    to 
373,000,  while  those  who  were  adverse 
to  it  numbered  only   32,000.     Were  the 
people  of  Canada  satisfied  or  not;  had 
they  good  Government  or  had  they  not  ? 
He  would  answer,  that  neither  had  they 
good  Government,  nor  were  they  satisfied. 
They  asked  to  be  placed  in  the  situation 
which  the  Constitution  of  1 79 1  promised 
'  that   they  should    be   placed   in ;     they 
wanted  to  be   allowed  to  enjoy    rights 
which  the  charter  gave  them.    They  con- 
sidered that  they  were  deprived  of  their 
rights ;  that  they  were  misgoverned  ;  that 
their  property  was  taken  from  them  im- 
properly ;  that  Judges  were  placed  on  the 
Bench  who  ought  not  to  be  there.     What 
would  this  House  think  if,  out  of  every 
four  Bills  it  passed,  three  were  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  and  those  Bills  of 
the  greatest  importance — ^relating  to  such 
matters  as  public  education,  the  finances 
of  the  country,  the  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  even  the   independence  of  the 
House  itself.     It  could  be  proved  by  do- 
cuments in  his  possession  that  the  Legis- 
I  lative  Council  contained  in  it  placemen — 
;  men  fattening  on  the  spoils  of  the  country, 
men  who  disregarded  the  large  mass  of 
the  population,  who  were  deaf  to  their 
cries  for  redress,  and  who  rejected  with 
disdain  their  demand  for  improvement.  By 
a  list  published  in  1833,  it  appeared  that 
out  of  169  Bills  passed  unauimously  by 
the  House  of  Assembly,  from   1 822  to 
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1832,  sent  up  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
122  were  rejected  by  the  Council  without 
any  reasons  being  assigned.  And  what 
was  the  nature  of  these  Bills  ?  They  were 
to  prevent  Judges  from  holding  situations 
that  were  inconsistent  with  the  judicial 
office ;  there  were  acts  also  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education,  and  they  were  all  re- 
fused ;  others  were  for  preventing  men 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  from 
holding  offices  under  the  Crown,  and  being 
in  fact  pensioners  of  the  Crown.  The 
people  imagined  that  by  this  Constitu- 
tion they  were  to  be  protected  from  the 
undue  influence  of  the  Crown  in  their 
House  of  Assembly  as  we  were  in  ours ; 
but  the  Government  constantly  violated 
that  law.  A  Bill  was  passed  every  year 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  declaratory  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  Acts  of  the  Govern- 
xnent,  and  those  Bills  were  as  regularly  re- 
jected. In  1829,  out  of  twenty-four  Acts 
sixteen  were  rejected;  in  1831,  out  of 
fourteen  Acts  only  three  were  approved. 
The  truth  was,  the  Legislative  Council 
were  ruled  by  a  petty  faction,  and  that 
faction  had  the  ear  of,  and  were  sup- 
ported by,  the  persons  in  office  in  this 
country.  The  Canadians  were  in  a  situ- 
ation similar  to  that  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  revenues  of  the  country  were 
appropriated  by  men  not  named  by  the 
Crown,  but  appointed  by  others  who  had 
the  ear  of  the  Crown,  and  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  situation,  sent  home  in- 
accurate reports.  The  people  of  the  colony 
had  come  repeatedly  before  the  House 
without  obtaining  redress.  A  Committee 
had  been  appointed,  which  reported  that 
the  allegations  as  to  grievances  had  been 
substantiated,  but  nothing  was  done  for 
their  removal.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  was  the  late  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  said  he  regretted  that  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  were 
not  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  griev- 
ances were  allowed  to  continue  in  exist- 
ence, increasing  the  irritation  and  rancour 
that  prevailed.  Had  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  been  carried  into  effect 
in  any  one  instance?  They  had  not. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  feelings  of  the 
people  ?  The  question,  he  contended, 
had  not  been  fairly  stated.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers, instead  of  debating  the  question, 
had  indulged  in  a  course  of  crimination 
and  recrimination.  He  admitted  it  was 
desirable  that  peace  should  be  maintained 


in  our  Colonies,  and   that  ibey  should 
entertain  a  desire  for  the  connection  with 
England,  founded  on   a   conviction  that 
their  interests  woald  be  secured  and  pro« 
moted;  but  when  abuses  existed,  as  ia 
Canada,  was  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
to  be  blamed  for   stating  candidly  what 
the  state  of  the  country  was  ?    The  proper 
question  was  this;  was  the  complaint  made 
of  grievances  well-founded  or  not  ?    The 
late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  told 
them  that  he  had  not  time  to  redress  their 
grievances ;  thus  they  existed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.     The  hon.  Gentleman  theo 
referred  to  the  Canada  Company  for  the 
disposal  of  land.     He  did   not  say,  that  it 
did  harm,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  afforded  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  state  of  the  country,  by  in- 
ducing people  with  capital  to  settle  there. 
But  what  was  complained  of  was,  that  the 
money  paid  for  the  land  to  re-sell,  was 
neither  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  nor  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Canada.      This    was  what  the 
people  raised  their  voice  against,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  allow   anybodv  to 
apply  those  funds  to  the  bribery  of  the 
Members  of  their  House  of  Assembly  to 
maintain  a  bad  Government.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex« 
chequer)  had  alluded  to   soma   new  ar- 
rangements ;  but  he  could  tell  bim  that  if 
he  supposed  anything  effectual  could  be 
done  without  a  new  principle  being  adopt* 
ed,he  would  find  himself  exceedingly  mis- 
taken.    The  legislative  body  never  could 
be  made  to  work  well.    That  was  the  great 
source  of  complaint.     It  was  with  regret, 
therefore,  that  he  heard  the    right  hoD. 
Gentleman  declare  that  no  new  principle 
would  be  adopted.    The  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  that  the  people  could  re- 
main quiet,  or  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
system.      The  hon.   Member    for   Wor- 
cester,  in  making  allusion   to  him  (Mr. 
Hume),  had  remarked  on  his  language, 
and  the  effect  it  had  on  the  State  of  Af- 
fairs in  Upper  Canada.    A  petition  was 
on  its  way  here  from  that  colony,  and 
when  it  arrived,  he  should  be  ready  to  go 
into  the  question  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  but  he  objected  to  these  allusions  as 
unfair — he  objected" to  this  nibbling  at  the 
state  of  Upper  Canada,  when  (he  affair* 
alone  of  Lower  Canada  were  before  the 
House.    The  language  of  his  hon.  Friand 
had  been  objected  to,  as  ctlcolated  to  ex- 
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oite  tke  people  to  violence ;  hnt  what  his 
hon.  Friend  had  told  the  people  was,  that 
they  were  to  depend  on  the  British  House 
of  Commons — that  justice  would  be  done 
tbem ;  in  fact,  he  gave  them  every  species 
of  advice  except  recommending  them  to 
appeal  to  arms.  Everything  depended 
on  the  manner  in  which  quotations  were 
made.  The  letter  of  his  hon.  Friend  (and 
he  would  add,  the  letter  also  written  by 
himself,  and  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made)  ought  to  have  been  read.  Was  it 
any  wonder  that  there  existed  dissatisfac- 
tion when  the  one-tenth  being  persons  of 
English  descent  received  ten  times  the 
honour  and  emolument  of  the  other  por- 
tion. 

Mr,  Baring  in  rising,  begged  to  observe 
that  no  course  that  could  possibly  be 
adopted  was  so  likely  to  injure  the  cause 
of  the  Colonist,  and  none  that  he  should 
ao  sincerely  deprecate,  as  untimely  discus- 
sion and  violent  declamation.  He  had 
been  acquainted  with  many  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  the  Colonies  for  many 
yeais,  and  they  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  with  all  its  defects  the  present 
Constitution  had  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  He  was  told  that  only 
an  ideal  frontier  separated  the  Colonies 
from  the  United  States.  He  had  himself 
been  there^  and  looked  across  that  frontier, 
and  from  inquiries  that  he  had  made,  he 
did  not  think  the  contiguity  so  dangerous 
as  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  were 
inclined  to  insinuate,  for  he  found  that 
from  10,000  to  20,000  settlers  had  gone 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  and  now 
aeted  as  loyal  subjects  to  the  King.  When 
he  saw,  too,  that  people  went  in  large  num» 
hers  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada — not  in 
Lower  Canada  among  the  French,  he  felt 
inclined  to  attribute  the  dissent  expressed 
to  the  Constitution  of  Government,  to  the 
excitement  maintained  and  the  differences 
fomented  by  the  enemies  of  order  both  in 
England  and  in  the  Colonies.  Add  to 
this  the  disagreement  between  two  nations, 
both  of  a  national  and  religious  nature, 
and  the  House  need  no  longer  entertain 
any  surprise,  that  neither  the  present  Go- 
vernment nor  its  predecessor  had  been 
able  to  tranquillise  the  Colony.  When 
hon.  Gentlemen  invoked  the  observance 
of  the  Constitution  of  Lower  Canada, 
they  should  first  show  how  it  had  been 
violated.  Nine-tenths  of  the  complaints 
against  Government  were  for  violating 
the    ConstitutioD.      That     Constitution 


might  be  bad,  but  it  had  not  been 
violated.  The  distribution  of  land  which, 
had  been  so  much  talked  of,  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  but  was  in  ac- 
cordance to  law.  Gentlemen  were  aware 
that  in  all  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain 
the  sound  and  substantial  blessings  of  free- 
dom were  enjoyed ;  but  whether  in  those 
countries  or  in  this,  if  there  were  constant 
irritating  attempts  to  provoke  discord, 
materials  for  mischief  were  to  be  found 
every  where,  and  it  was  easy  for  those  so 
disposed  to  keep  up  the  excitement  for 
the  purpose  of  making  complaints.  Con- 
stant discussion  on  these  subjects  tended 
onlv  to  exasperate  the  people.  He  should 
wish  that  a  watchful  eye  might  be  kept  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Colonists,  but  that 
by  the  forbearance  of  the  Government  tha 
angry  state  of  parties  might  be  conciliated 
and  a  state  of  peace  preserved. 

Mr.  Labouchere  contended,  that  when 
the  Constitution  was  granted  in  the  time 
of  Pitt,  there  was  an  understanding  that 
it  was  not  final,  but  that  it  was  to  be  open 
to  such  improvement  as  might,  from  time 
to  time,  appear  desirable.  He  hoped  it 
would  not  go  forth  to  the  Colony,  that  tha 
Government  would  resist  any  alteration  in 
the  Constitution.  He  would  not  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  alterations  necessary  to 
be  made  in  the  Constitution  of  Canada ; 
but  he  trusted  it  would  not  go  forth  to  the 
public,  that  the  Government  of  this  coun« 
try  was  disposed  to  resist  the  adoption  of 
all  necessary  ameliorations.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  expressing  a  wish 
to  be  satisfied  upon  two  points;  first, 
whether  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  the 
Canadas  would  be  referred  to  the  Legisla* 
ture  or  the  Governor;  and,  secondly, 
whether  the  person  who  was  to  be  deputed 
from  this  country  was  to  be  created  Go- 
vernor of  the  Colony, 

Mr.  Secretary  QouUmrn  replied  that 
the  individual  to  be  deputed  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  was  to  be  only 
a  Commissioner.  Not  having  been  in  the 
House  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  explained 
his  intentions  he  could  not  satisfy  the  hon. 
Member  on  the  other  point. 

Mr.  SheU  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  had  stated  certain 
facts  which  were  corroborative  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  character  adduced 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath.  It  ap- 
peared on  the  showing  of  all  concerned, 
that  a   serioot  and  important  difference 
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•election  of  the  individual  who  was  to  be 
sent  to  Canada,  as  the  representative  of 
the  British  Government;  and  every  neces- 
sary power  had  been  conferred  on  him  to 
settle  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
local  Executive  and  the  Legislature.  He 
had  also  to  state,  that  a  notification  of  the 
appointment,  and  an  intimation  of  the 
probable  time  of  his  arrival,  had  been 
sent  to  the  Canadas  upwards  of  six  weeks 
since. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Hakd-Loom  Weavers.]  Mr.  John 
Maxwell  said,  that  in  moving  for  the 
re-appointment  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
quiry into  the  distresses  of  the  Hand-loom 
Weavers  he  would  first  lay  before  the 
House  a  Petition  to  that  effect  which  had 
been  signed  bv  12,000  of  that  body  of 
operatives  employed  in  Perth.  As  he  be- 
lieved there  would  not  be  any  opposition 
offered  to  his  present  motion,  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  at  any  length.  He 
would  first  move  "  That  the  report  upon 
the  subject  made  by  the  Committee  of  last 
Session  be  read  at  the  Table  of  the  House ;" 
and  the  Report  having  been  read,  the  hon. 
Member  moved,  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers,  and  toreport  upon 
the  same  to  the  House.  It  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  to  mention,  that  the 
distress  of  this  large  and  useful  class  of 

J  persons  had  been  ascertained,  by  an  inquiry 
ast  year,  to  be  very  great  and  extensive. 
He  trusted,  that  the  House  would  not  now 
reject  the  petition  because  it  came  from 
persons  who  happened  not  to  be  of  any 
class  sitting  in  that  House,  or  who  had 
not  yet  received  their  elective  franchise. 
He  rather  hoped  that  the  House  on  those 
grounds  would  feel  the  greater  sympathy 
with  them,  and  he  likewise  trusted,  that 
those  who  advocated  the  distresses  of  the 
agricultural  poor,  and  of  other  classes  of 
labourers,  would  sympathise  with  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  who  were  as  badly 
off  as  any  body  of  distressed  persons  in 
the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Barina  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Member  couldf  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  there  was  any  disposition  in  any  part 
of  the  House  to  refuse  the  most  ample 
attention  to  so  important  a  subject.  He 
had  stated  to  the  hon.  Member  what  he 
had  stated  to  the  House,  that  if  the  case 
of  distress  had  come  to  him  as  one  single 
question  he  ihould  have  decided  it  as  the 


right  hon.  Grentleman  who  had  preceded 
him  in  his  office  had  deckled   it,  and  he 
should  have  said,  that  it  was  not  a  right 
subject  to  go  before  a  new  Committee. 
The  last  Committee  that  had  conducted 
the  investigation  had  contained  the  names 
of  many  Gentlemen   of  very  considerable 
reputation,    but  when  he  reflected  upon 
the  fact,  that  the  inquiry  concerned  the 
condition  of  not  less  than  80,000  persons 
employed  in  this  species  of  manufacture, 
he  could  not  but  concur  in  recommendiog 
to  the  House,  that  it  should  again  hear 
the  case.    There  might,  by  possibility,  be 
some  means  devised  for  relief,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  parties  might  think  themselves 
aggrieved  if  an  inquiry  were  denied  them. 
He  was  awaie,  however,  that  mach  woald 
be  said  against  the  impropriety  of  exciting 
expectations  which  the  House  would  be 
unable  to  gratify.     For  his  part,  he  did 
not  think  that  anything  beneficial  could 
result  from  the  present  inquiry.     He  bad 
been  nominated  one  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year,  but  he  had  not  attended,  from 
entertaining   an   opinion ,    that    little  or 
nothing  could  be  done  for  the  sufferers. 
His  absence  was  not  to  be  traced  to  any 
disinclination  to  afford  every  possible  re- 
lief, or  to  go  into  any  scheme  that  held 
out  any  prospect  of  succour.     He  should 
not  now  oppose  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Tho9na8  Attwood :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
said,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  80,000  persons  who  bad 
petitioned  the  House. 

Mr.  Baring  had  said  nothing  of  the 
sort.  All  he  had  said,  was,  that  he  did 
not  thing  that  any  relief  could  be  afforded 
by  any  of  the  means  that  had  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Committee,  or  by  any  legis- 
lative interference. 

Mr.  Attwood  continued.  He  begged 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
measures  that  had  been  recommended  to 
the  Committee  were  not  calculated  to  give 
relief.  He  agreed  in  this  particular  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  he  denied 
that  it  thence  followed,  that  Parliament 
could  adopt  no  measures  whatever  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  object  in  view.  All  he 
could  say  was,  that  if  80,000  persons  were 
in  great  distress,  and  Parliament  could 
afford  them  no  relief,  he  did  not  know 
what  the  House  sat  there  for.  He  would 
maintain  that  the  wrongs  of  these  peoplo 
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could  be  redressed,  not  by  the  measures 
which  had  been  recommended,  but  by  the 
peculiar  means  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward. The  House  could  give  relief  to  all 
the  labourers  of  the  kingdom  complaining 
of  distress,  and  he  trusted,  that  the  House 
i^onld  take  the  subject  of  the  currency 
into  its  consideration,  with  a  view  to  re- 
dress all  the  wrongs  of  all  the  labourers  of 
England — he  meant  not  only  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  but  of  labourers  of  every 
description. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  no  man  in  that 
House  who  had  attended  to  the  evidence 
on  the  Table,  could  avoid  desiring  to  afford 
the  sufferers  every  possible  means  of  relief. 
He  had  stated,  when  the  last  Committee 
was  formed,  that  every  measure  advanced 
before  that  Committee  would  fail  in  its 
object,  but  he  had  nevertheless  voted  for 
the  Committee,  in  order  that  the  parties 
suffering  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
stating  what  their  sufferings  were.  That 
Committee  had  gone  into  a  full  statement 
of  the  distress,  and  he  now  wished  to  ask 
his  hon.  Friend  who  had  made  the  Motion, 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  go  into  any 
further  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Hult  said,  that  the  last  Committee 
had  followed  up  the  evidence  with  ability, 
and  it  was  because  he  was  interested  m 
the  sufferings  of  these  labourers,  that  he 
was  anxious  not  to  let  it  go  forth  amongst 
them  that  relief  could  spring  from  the 
present  proceedings.  Legislation  on  this 
subject  would  disgrace  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  8th,  and  much  more  disgraceful  was 
it  to  the  present  age,  which  had  acquired 
such  additional  lights  upon  political 
science.  He  was  opposed  to  the  propo- 
sition before  the  House,  because  be  was 
convinced  that  it  would  afford  no  help  to 
the  suffering  classes. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  rose  to  return  his 
thanks  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  acceding 
to  the  Motion  before  the  House.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  inconvenience,  nay  of 
the  dangerous  consequences,  of  holding 
out  hopes  of  relief  to  unfortunate  persons, 
which  Parliament  might  6nd  it  impossible 
to  realize.  In  supporting  the  Motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  he  felt 
that  it  was,  in  his  situation,  a  primary  and 
imperative  duty  to  avoid,  for  any  purposes 
of  partial  or  temporary  popularity — for  a 
Very  temporary  popularity  it  would  be  — 
holding  out  to  distressed  classes  of  la- 
bourers, any  bope9  of  relief  which  might 


not  ultimately  be  fulfilled.  Anxious  as  he 
was,  to  meet  the  question  of  the  distresses 
of  the  very  extensive  classes  which  were 
suffering  the  privations  that  had  been 
proved  ;  anxious,  as  he  was,  to  convince 
them  that  Parliament  had  given  the  fullest 
attention  to  the  subject;  he  was  stilt 
bound  to  confess,  that  he  could  not  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  the  plans  which  had  been 
advocated,  would  be  found  capable  of 
producing  that  substantial  and  practical 
relief,  which  all  men  must  join  in  wishing 
that  Parliament  could  afford.  The  extent 
of  the  distress,  and  the  exemplary  patience 
with  which  it  had  been  borne,  in  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent, he  could  bear  testimony  to ;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  the  distress  arose 
from  causes,  which  it  would  be  very  difH- 
cult  for  legislation  practically  to  remove. 
He  was  not  going  to  detain  the  House  by 
entering  into  any  statements  relative  to 
the  distress,  as  there  would  be  little  or  no 
opposition  to  the  Motion  before  the  House, 
but  he  had  thought  it  necessary  in  justifi-* 
cation  to  the  distressed  indiviauals  them- 
selves, to  guard  them  against  expecting 
relief  from  the  inquiries  into  which  the 
House  was  about  to  enter.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  doctriue  of  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  could  not  be  brought  into 
operation,  at  least  with  any  practical  ad- 
vantage to  the  distressed  labourers.  No 
man  could  be  more  deeply  concerned  than 
he  was,  in  the  subject,  not  only  by  his 
feelings,  but  by  what  were  called  worldly 
interests,  to  convince  the  poor  that  Par* 
liament  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
complaints,  or  neglect  any  plan  of  relief, 
that  could  be  proposed  with  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  success. 
The  Committee  was  appointed. 

Newspapee  Prikters.]  The  Soli- 
citor-General  said,  that  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  on  a  previous  night,  he  must  claim 
the  indulgence  of.  the  House  while  he 
stated,  as  briefly  as  was  possible,  the  cu'- 
cumstances  under  which  he  had  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  act.  He  was  (juite 
aware  that  Bilk  of  indemnity  for  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  or  indeed  any  measure 
which  had  a  retrospective  object,  ought 
not,  and  would  not,  be  dealt  lightly  with 
by  the  Legislature ;  but  in  this  instance  he 
believed  he  could  satisfy  the  House,  that 
the  violations  of  the  law  had  been  so  inad- 
yertent|  the  conduct  of  the  informer  so 
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80  exclusively  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money,  that  he  hoped  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  House  to  the  measure 
he  proposed  even  as  a  Bill  of  indemnity. 
The  House  would  be  aware  from  the  con- 
versation which  had  taken  place  a  few 
nights  ago,  and  from  the  contents  of  a  pe- 
tition presented  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Somersetshire,  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  but  the  House  had  yet  to 
learn  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
were  pending  no  less  than  200  actions, 
which  had  been  brought  to  recover  penal- 
ties of  lOOZ.     for  each  offence — that  was 
upon  each  newspaper  published  inadver- 
tantly without  some  of  the  requisites  pro- 
vided by  the  statute  upon  which   those 
actions  were  based.      The  penalties   to 
which  the  informer  would  be  entitled  to 
recover  against  a  daily  newspaper  amounted 
to  30,000/. ;  and  as  against  a  weekly  paper 
of  course  not  so  much,  but  particulars  of 
demand  had  been  furnished  to  a  weekly 
paper,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  10,500/.    The  actions  were 
ostensibly  brought  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Smith,  who,  as  far  as  he  (the  Solicitor- 
General)  had  received  information,  turned 
out  to  be  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age,  a  writing  clerk,  in  the  employment 
of  an  attorney  in  not  very  reputable  prac- 
tice.    In  truth,  however,  the  actions  were 
brought  by  another  clerk,  who  was  at  pre- 
sent suffering  an   imprisonment  under  a 
sentence  pronounced   by    the    Court    of 
King's  Bench,  for  libel.     It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  shortly  state  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  violated,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  remedies  he  proposed  for  the 
existing  evil,  for  he  did  not  mean   the 
present  measure  to  be  one  of  indemnity 
alone,  but,  also,   to  embrace   provisions 
which  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  trans- 
actions similar  to  those  which  had  been 
described.     The  Act  under  which  these 
actions  had  been   commenced,  was  the 
38th  George   3rd.,  chap.   78,  and   was 
passed  in  the  year  1798,  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  and  simplifying  proceedings 
against  newspaper  proprietors  for  libellous 
publications.      It  was  provided  by  that 
statute,  that  no  person  should  publish  a 
newspaper  until  an   aflBdavit  had    been 
made,  delivered  in,  and  filed  at  the  Stamp- 
office,  or  if  in  the  country,  with  the  Sub- 
commissioner  of  stamps,  setting  forth  the 
nameS|  the  additionsy  Qr  descriptionsi  and 


the  places  of  abode  of  all  persona  intended 
to  be  the  printers  and  publishers  of  such 
newspaper,  and,  also,  stating  in  the  same 
manner  the  proprietors  as  well  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  building  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  be  published,   together  with 
the  title  of  the  newspaper.    In  default  of  a 
compliance  with  this  provision  the  penalty 
was  100/.    Another  provision  of  the  same 
Act  was,  that  no   paper  should  be  pub- 
lished without  setting  forth  in  some  part  ot 
it  the  names,  the  additions,  and  places  o^ 
abode  of  the  printers  and  publishers ;  for 
a  violation  of  it  another  penalty  of  100/. 
was  provided.    The  intention  of  these  two 
distinct  provisions  was  to  make  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  newspapers    more  easy, 
and  in  order  that  no  further  evidence  of 
the  fact  of  the  publication  of  a  libel  should 
be  required  than  the  production  from  the 
Stamp-office  of  the  affidavit,  or  a  certified 
copy  of  it,  and  the  production  afterwards 
of  the  particular  newspaper  itself,  for  the 
purpose  of   proving  that    the    title,    the 
names,   description   of  the    printers   and 
publishers,  and  place  of  printing,  tallied 
with  the  affidavit.     So  far  as  the  object  of 
this  Act  went,  the  omission  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  printer  and  publisher  was 
wholly  immaterial,  and  these  actions  which 
had  now  been  brought  were  founded  upon 
a  non-compliance  with  a  wholly  immaterial 
form.     The  informer  in  the  present  cases 
had  discovered,  that  of  late  years  a  prac- 
tice had  grown   up  amongst  printers  and 
publishers,  of,  in  some  instances,  omitting 
the  addition  of  their  place  of  residence, 
but  complying  with  the  other  requisites 
required   by   the  existing  law,   and  ihi^ 
omission  formed  the  ground  of  the  actions 
for  penalties  in  the  generality  of  the  suits 
pending.     But  in  order  to  show  the  vexa* 
tious  spirit  with  which  these  proceedings. 
were  instituted,  he  (the  SoIicitor-^Genera/^ 
would  mention  one  case.     A  person  resi- 
dent in  Cornwall,  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper, had  died,  and  his  widow^  aflter 
regularly    altering    the    affidavit    at  the 
Stamp-office,  continued  its  publication  ifl 
her  own  name,  but  in  printing  the  news- 
papers,  the    addition    to   her   name   of 
'^  widow  "  had  been  inadvertently  omitted* 
For  this  omission   an   action   had   been 
brought,  and  the  particulars  of  demand  io 
that  action  had  been  delivered,  claiming 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  10,500/.,  being 
100/.  upon  each  newspaper  so  published. 
He  thought  this  instance  alone  fully  justi- 
fied the  interference  of  the  Legislature  ? 
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But  what  had  been  the  whole  course  of 
the  informer's  proceeding?  The  first  step 
he  had  taken  was,  to  send  round  to  the 
editors,  publishers,  or  proprietors  of  news- 
papers, a  document  purporting  to  be  an 
elaborate  opinion  of  an  emineDt  counsel — 
nay,  indeed  bearing  the  initials  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  the  present  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  and  apparently  dated  at  the 
Chambers  which  that  distinguished  per- 
sonage had  occupied,  to  the  effect  that  the 
parties  had  no  defence  to  the  actions,  and 
therefore  advising  them  to  compromise 
them  on  the  best  terms  they  could.  This 
was  not  all,  for  the  informer  had  entered 
into  such  a  wholesale  trade,  as  to  issue 
printed  circulars  (one  of  which  he  held  in 
bis  hand),  containing  a  form  for  returns  of 
the  numbers  of  printers  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  that  branch  of  trade,  and  which 
he  had  addressed  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  or  some  other  influential  person  in 
the  town,  and  accompanied  with  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  the  object  of  the  return  was 
to  lay  it  before  Parliament,  and  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  party  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  was  particularly  requested. 
The  circular  concluded  by  desiring  the 
return,  when  Blled  up,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  informer  under  cover  to  some  Member 
of  Parliament,  who  was  named,  and  who 
in  general  was  the  Representative  of  the 
town  from  which  the  information  was 
sought.  In  the  letter  he  was  reading,  the 
return  was  directed  to  be  sent  under  cover 
to  him  the  Solicitor-General.  He  was 
satisfied  the  House  would  on  this  state- 
ment agree  with  him,  that  some  inter- 
ference on  its  part  was  necessary,  and  the 
question  then  remained,  in  what  way  that 
interference  should  be  made?  It  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sussex,  that  a  Bill  of  indemnity 
should  be  introduced  to  release  the  parties 
from  the  actions  which  had  been  brought 
against  them,  and  for  such  a  course  he  had 
found  precedents  in  a  Bill  to  indemnify 
printers  from  the  penalties  they  had  inad- 
vertantly incurred,  under  the  29th  George 
3rd.,  and  which  passed  both  Houses  in 
1809,  and  in  a  similar  Bill  which  passed 
some  years  after.  But  it  struck  him  that 
the  passing  of  a  mere  Bill  of  indemnity 
would  only  be  meeting  the  matter  half 
way,  and  that  the  Act  which  had  so  im- 
properly been  put  in  force^  ought  not  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  common  informer 
to  deal  with,  lest  the  same  transactions 
should  occur  again.  From  iocjuiries  which 


had  been  made  at  the  Stamp-office,  it 
appeared,  that  until  these  actions  were 
commenced  by  the  informer  Smith,  the 
officers  there  had  supposed  that  no  actions 
under  this  statute  could  be  brought  by  an 
informer,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
right  to  institute  proceedings  for  these 
penalties  was  only  vested  in  the  Law- 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  This  mistake  arose 
from  the  fact,  that  previous  to  the  year 
1804,  all  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the 
stamp-laws  might  be  recovered  by  actions 
brought  by  common  informers,  but  in  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed,  providing,  that  in 
future  such  penalties  must  be  sued  for  by 
informations  at  the  instance  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  such  he  appre- 
hended must  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  when  it  passed  that  law,  be- 
cause in  a  subsequent  Act,  the  60th  George 
3rd.,  for  regulating  the  publication  of 
pamphlets,  &c.,  a  similar  provision  was 
made.  This  intention  he  proposed  to  carry 
into  effect  by  the  present  measure,  and  the 
reason  why  this  was  necessary  was,  that  in 
a  case  which  had  been  argued  in  the 
courts  of  law,  touching  upon  these  statutes, 
it  had  been  decided  that  as  these  Acts 
were  not  acts  of  revenue,  a  common  in- 
former might  sue.  He  therefore  proposed 
to  introduce  into  the  present  Bill  a  pro- 
vision, that  in  future  no  common  informer 
should  bring  actions  for  violations  of  the 
statute  in  question,  and  next,  that  the  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  of  newspapers  against 
whom  actions  had  been  already  brought, 
should  be  relieved  from  their  liabilities; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  be 
justified  in  bringing  forward  a  Bill,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  deprive  the 
informer  of  his  costs  when  it  was  remem- 
bered, that  the  informer  had  brought  his 
actions  and  incurred  expenses  on  the  faith 
of  the  existing  law,  and  though  the  House, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  inclined  to  show 
much  indulgence  to  him,  yet,  probably,  it 
would  not  think  it  right  that  those  expen- 
ses should  fall  on  him,  the  informer.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  in  all  the  actions 
which  had  been  commenced,  the  defend- 
ants should  be  at  liberty,  on  taking  out  a 
summons  before  a  Judge,  to  stay  proceed- 
ings upon  payment  of  costs.  Anxious 
that  the  House,  should  at  once  agree  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  in  order  to 
its  being  passed  as  speedily  as. possibly,  he 
had  conveyed,  he  hoped  clearly,  the  full 
scope  of  Its  intended  provisions,  and  he 
should  conclude  by  moving  for  leave  to 
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bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute  38th  George  3rd,  c.  78,  and 
to  indemnify  persons  who  had  omitted 
to  comply  with  certain  of  the  regulations 
contained  in  that  Act  respecting  the  print- 
ing and  publication  of  newspapers. 

>Sir  John  Campbell  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  \neasure  which  had 
been  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Solicitor-General.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  act  of  1798,  was  extremely 
ambiguous,  and  when  he  had  read  the 
section  of  the  clause  in  question,  it  ap* 
peared  to  him  very  doubtful  whether,  or 
not,  in  these  cases,  it  had  been  violated. 
The  proceedings  of  the  informer,  in  the 
present  instance,  were  most  pettifogging, 
and,  as  he  thought,  most  scandalous.  He 
could  claim  no  favour,  and  if  he  were  se- 
cured the  costs  he  had  incurred,  he  would 
get  as  much  as  he  could  require,  or  as  he 
deserved.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  in  thinking,  that  for  the 
future,  the  recovery  of  these  penalties 
should  be  left  to  the  Attorney-General, 
and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  In  all 
respects,  he  thought  the  Bill  most  unex- 
ceptionable, and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
meet  with  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Curteis  said,  that  the  thanks,  not 
only  of  the  press,  but  of  the  public  gene- 
rally, were  justly  due  to  the  hon.  and 
teamed  Solicitor-General,  for  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  he  had  attended  to  the 
request  made  to  him  the  other  night.  The 
learned  Solicitor-General  had  alluded  to  a 
case  of  great  hardship,  in  Cornwall,  but, 
he  knew  another  equally  harsh  case.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper,  the  propri- 
etor of  which  was  liable  to  penalties  of 
10,500^  for  inserting  merely  the  initials 
of  his  Christian  names,  T.  R.,  instead  of 
the  names  Thomas  Richard,  at  length. 
The  mode,  in  which  the  Solicitor-General 
had  met  the  evil,  was  most  proper,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
only  difficulty  be  (Mr.  Curteis)  felt,  arose 
from  the  case  at  Hull,  which  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Hull,  whom  he  did 
not  now  see  in  his  place,  had  desired  him 
td  mention.  He  however  hoped,  that  the 
informer  would  not  be  allowed,  by  getting 
his  costs,  to  put  money  into  his  pocket,  as 
if  so,  he  would  still  reap  a  great  benefit 
ftom  the  course  which  he  had  pursued. 

Mr.  Baines  felt  under  a  great  obliga- 
tion to  the  learned  Solicitor-General,  for 
the  promptitude  he  had  shown  in  this  bu- 

vineMt  He  begged  te  ^aggest  to  the  bont 


and  learned  Gentleman,  the  propriety  of 
some  provision  in  this  Bill,  to  render  un- 
necessary the  publication  of  the  printer*s 
residence*  as  the  place  of  business  was 
amply  sufficient  to  answer  every  essential 
purpose.  It  would  simplify  the  Bill,  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  oppressive  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  Government  towards 
a  printer,  if,  for  any  supposed  wrong,  any 
Government  should  feel  so  disposed. 

The  il ^/omey- Genera/ said,  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient  to  insert  into  the 
present  Bill  any  such  clause  as  that  which 
the  hon.  Member  suggested.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  was,  simply  to  set  aside  all  the 
pending  proceedings,  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence  in  future ;  and  if  it  were  to  be 
accompanied  by  any  alteration  of  the  ex- 
isting laws,  or,  indeed,  embraced  any  but 
the  single  object,  the  Bill  mi^ht  meet  with 
opposition  and  be  unsuccessful  elsewhere, 
or  it  might  be  so  long  delayed,  as  that  the 
mischiefs  it  was  designed  to  prevent  might 
be  effected.  He  had  felt,  in  conjunction 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Solicitor-General  (for  he  begged  to  share 
with  him  the  responsibility  of  this  measure) 
that  it  was  their  duty,  as  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  themselves  to  bring  forward 
and  take  the  responsibility  of  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  There  was  no  part  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  fill,  that  he  desired  so  little,  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  to  bring  forward 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law,  se- 
lecting some  for  prosecution,  and  passing 
by  others ;  but  still  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
propriety  of  taking  this  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  common  informer,  and  placing 
it  in  those  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
In  confining  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  to 
the  object  it  sought  to  attain,  he  did  not 
desire  to  be  considered,  as  giving  an 
opinion,  that  the  present  law,  in  other  re- 
spects, was  not  capable  of  alterations  be- 
neficial to  the  public,  and  to  printers  in 
particular ;  but  he  did  think  it  would  be 
rash,  at  present,  to  legislate  beyond  the 
existing  necessity.  He  should  be  ready  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  those  al- 
terations at  a  future  time,  but,  at  present, 
he  entreated  the  House  to  confine  itself  to 
the  relief  of  these  parties  from  their  pre- 
sent difficulties,  and  to  the  prevention  of 
a  recurrence  of  similar  transactions.  To 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sussex  (Mr.  Curteis) 
he  begged  to  reply,  that  the  present  Bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 

informer  from  reaping  any  benefit  from  bin 
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nefarious  practices.  With  these  explana- 
tions, he  trusted  the  Bill  would  be  passed 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Bonham  Carter  said,  that  as  the 
actions  which  the  common  informer  had 
brought  against  the  proprietors  of  newspa- 
pers were  numerous,  so  were  the  errors 
various,  which  had  given  rise  to  those 
actions.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor- General  would  not  limit 
his  indemnity  clause  to  that  class  of  errors 
which  he  had  stated,  but  would  word  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  every  case. 
It  would  expedite  the  public  business,  by 
saving  hon.  Gentlemen  the  trouble  of  add- 
ing to  the  clause,  particular  words  to  meet 
particular  cases. 

Mr.  Aaron  Chapman  said,  that  the  Soli- 
citor-General deserved  the  thanks  of  the 
community,  for  the  prompt  attention  with 
which  he  had  applied  a  remedy  to  this 
species  of  grievance.  There  were  three 
individuals,  in  the  borough  which  he  re- 
presented, against  whom  actions  had  been 
brought  to  recover  penalties  amounting  to 
5,000/.  or  6,000/.  They  would  be  relieved 
from  great  anxiety,  by  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
Attorney-General  declare  that  care  should 
be  taken,  that  the  informers  should  not 
derive  any  benefit  from  these  nefarious 
transactions. 

Captain  Pechell  also  tendered  his  thanks 
to  the  Solicitor-General  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents.  The  town  which  he  had  the 
honour  of- representing,  had  been  pecu- 
liarly marked  out  by  this  informer.  This 
Bill  was  a  boon  wnich  would  give  great 
satisfaction  to  that  town.  It  would  almost 
give  the  inhabitants  as  much  satisfaction, 
as  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  or  the  repeal 
of  the  Window-duties. 

The  Solicitor^Oeneral  said,  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  asked  him,  whether 
his  clause  of  indemnity  would  extend  to 
all  cases.  It  would  do  so  by  stopping  all 
actions  of  this  nature.  The  Bill  would 
prevent  the  common  informer  from  bring- 
ing an  action  at  all.  He  intended  it  to  be 
as  complete  as  possible. 

Leave  given.  The  Bill  was  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time. 

Capb  ot  Good  Hope.— The  Cavfres.] 
Mr.  Bagshaw  reminded  the  House  of  the 
afflictine  news  which  had  been  received 
within  the  last  ten  days,  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,    Tbftt  news  had  filled  the  friends 


of  the  settlers  in  that  Colony,  and  also  of 
the  missionaries,  who  had  gone  thither  to 
convert  the  natives,  with  the  utmost  alarm 
and  dismay.  It  appeared  that,  in  the 
month  of  December  last,  a  simultaneous 
attack  had  been  made  on  that  Colony,  by 
the  Caffre  nation — an  attack  differing  from 
any  previous  attack  which  had  been  made 
on  it,  both  in  the  mode,  and  in  the  season 
of  making  it,  and  also  in  its  disastrous  ef- 
fects. The  Colony  had  been  devastated 
from  Bathurst  to  Graham's-town,  a  great 
many  lives  had  been  lost,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed. 
The  hon.  Member  then  proceeded  to  read 
extracts  from  private  letters  announcing 
the  barbarities  of  the  Caffres.  One  of 
those  extracts  stated — "  Nothing  can  equal . 
the  barbarity  with  which  the  Colonists  have 
been  treated.  The  wounds  of  those  who 
have  been  murdered,  can  scarcely  be 
counted."  Another  said—"  Mr.  Phillips's 
house  has  been  burned,  and  his  flocks  car- 
ried off  and  destroyed."  Now,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  the  first  practical  agriculturist  in 
the  Colony,  and  was  possessed  of  the  best 
and  largest  flock  of  merino  sheep  within  it. 
The  Colony  expected  to  reap  great  benefit 
from  that  breed  of  sheep,  and  yet  what 
had  now  become  of  it  ?  The  letter  said, 
"  Great  numbers  of  them  have  been  de- 
stroyed.'' A  fiock  of  merino  sheep,  4,000 
in  number,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cumming, 
had  been  carried  oW,  This  gentleman, 
who  possessed  a  large  property,  in  flocks 
and  nerds,  in  the  evening,  was  a  ruined 
man  the  next  morning.  The  alarm  was 
so  great,  that  Graham's-town  was  fortified, 
and  one  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  state 
of  affairs  there,  ended  his  letter  thus  :— 
"  Property  is  now  out  of  the  question ; 
life  is  the  only  thing  which  excites  anxiety, 
or  for  the  preservation  of  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  incur  any  risk."  Another  let- 
ter says,  that  **  the  traders  in  the  Caffre 
country  are  all  destroyed ;"  and  he  was 
afraid  that  the  same  fate  had  befallen 
those  good  and  excellent  men  the  mission- 
aries. He  admitted,  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  most 
anxious  to  send  succours  to  the  relief  of 
these  distressed  Colonists ;  but,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  ships  which  had  the  troops 
on  board,  intendea  for  their  relief,  were 
detained,  by  the  violence  of  the  south-west 
wind,  in  Table  Bay,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
information.  One  could  not  help  shud- 
dering at  the  consequences,  especially  as 

the  Caffre  force,  inrading  the  Colony,  wa9 
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estimated  at  not  less  than  10,000  men. 
Having  stated  thus  much,  he  would  now 
proceed  to  state  a  few  words  with  respect 
to  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  to  the 
best  mode  of  applying  a  remedy.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
in  Ihe  year  1819,  50,000/.  was  granted  by 
Parliament  to  colonize  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa;  5,000 
persons  went  out,  in  consequence,  to  form 
a  Colony.  They  suffered,  at  first,  the  most 
extraordinary  hardships ;  but,  in  a  short 
time,  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  British 
character,  they  triumphed  over  all  the  ob- 
stacles to  their  success.  In  a  few  years 
afterwards,  they  had  grown  up  to  be  an 
affluent  Colony,  and  were  going  on  most 
prosperously,  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
late  disastrous  events.  When  they  first 
landed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Berwick  was 
governor  of  the  Colony.  From  all  that 
he  had  heard  whilst  he  (Mr.  Bagshaw) 
resided  in  the  Colony,  no  man  could 
have  bestowed  more  attention  on  the 
Colonists,  upon  their  first  arrival,  than 
Sir  Rufane  Donkin  had  done.  His  name 
was  revered  by  the  Colonists,  and  would 
continue  to  be  revered,  so  long  as  there 
were  any  residents  to  recollect  him. 
During  the  two  years  which  Sir  Ru- 
fane Donkin  was  governor  of  the  Colony, 
there  was  no  irruption  of  the  Caffres. 
On  the  frontier,  however,  a  Caffre  mur- 
dered a  boy  and  stole  the  cattle  intrusted 
to  his  charge.  Complaint  of  this  outrage 
was  made  to  Gourka,  the  Caffre  Chief. 
The  offender  was  seized,  tried,  convicted, 
and  strangled,  by  order  of  his  tribe.  Things 
went  on  well  in  this  way  for  two  years 
more.  At  the  end  of  that  time  there  was 
a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Colonists. 
The  boors  became  tired  of  the  system  of 
conciliation,  and  adopted  another.  By 
the  law  of  the  Colony  a  boor,  when  his 
cattle  is  stolen,  is  not  allowed  to  follow 
them  himself  into  the  enemy's  quarter. 
He  pursues,  however,  this  course,^a8  soon 
as, he  is  informed  of  his  loss,  he  goes  to 
the  nearest  commando^  or  military  post, 
and  makes  his  loss  known.  Then  with 
an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Colonial  Rifle  Corps  he  follows  the  track 
of  the  cattle.  The  Hottentot,  following 
it  like  a  bloodhound,  by  the  scent,  until 
the  party  reaches  the  first  cra-al  in  Caffre 
land.  When  the  cattle  reach  a  cra-al,  it 
is  impossible  to  follow  their  track  any 
f^rther•    The  officer  then  demands  from 


this    cra-al  twice   the  number  of  cattle 
stolen,  and  if  the    owner  refuses  to  give 
them  up  quietly,  they  are  taken  from  him 
by  force.     This  system  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time,  and  necessarily  leads  to 
the  punishment  of  the  innocent,  instead  of 
the  guilty.    A  CafiTre  robber  steals  cattle 
from  the  Colony,  and    the  nearest  Caffre 
proprietor,  who,     in     all     probability,    « 
innocent  and  peaceable,  immediately  suf- 
fers for  it.     Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
all  forbearance  was  at  last  abandoned  by 
the  Caffres,  and  that  they  had  taken  the 
law  into  their  hands.      This  result,  which 
was  naturally  to  be   expected,  had  been 
predicted  some  months  ago  by  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  Colonial   newspapers.    The 
bon.  Member  then  proceeded  to  express  bis 
concurrence  in  the  proposition  made  by 
the  Commissioners  sent  from  England  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Colony  some 
years  ago,— a  proposition   which   recom- 
mended that  a  Lieutenant-GoFernor  should 
be  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Colony.    The  Colonists 
had  at  different  times  received  great  sup- 
port from  a  mounted  corps  of  Hottentot 
rifles.     He  appealed  to  the  gallant  Colonel 
near  him,  who  had  served   with  that  re- 
spectable  body  of  men,  whether  any  troops 
of  their  class  could  behave  better.     Whaf 
was  the  use  of  a  British  soldier  when  he 
could  not  find  an  enemy  to  fight  with  ? 
The  Caffre  was  on  one  hill  in  one  moment 
and  on  another  in  the  next ;  and  as  the 
House  must  have  seen  from  the  extracttt 
which    he   had   read    to   them,    Colonel 
Somerset  declared  his  inability  to  come  up 
with  them.      The  plain  truth  was,  that 
nobody  could  put  down  this  sort  of  strife 
but  those  who  had  been  long  accustome^f 
to  it.    The  causes  which  had  led  to  this 
last  irruption  had   been   the  want  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor    at  Graham's-town 
to  control  the  Colonists  in  the  first  instance 
and  a  want  of  a  proper  local  force  to  hack 
his  authority  with  the  Caffres  in  the  second. 
He  was  not  now  speaking  on  his  own  in* 
formation  atone.    He  bad  had  with  him 
during  the  last  day  or  two  almost  all  per- 
sons that  were  connected  with  the  traders 
to  the  Cape,  and  with  those  good  and  ex- 
cellent men  the  missionaries,  and  it  was  their 
sentiments,  rather  than  his  own,  that  fas 
was  then  speaking.     Give  the  Colonists 
at  Graham's-town  a  local  Governor — -^^ 
then  600  men  more  of  the  local  corpst 
enlist  the  Caffre   chiefs    to  protect  the 
frontiers  from  invasion  and  disturbancei 
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and  all  would  yet  be  well,  and  everybody 
would  be  satisfied.  They  would  then  en- 
deavour to  remedy  past  grievances,  and 
give  no  cause  for  future  aggressions.  The 
bon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  that 
'^  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  be  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions,  that  there  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  a  copy  of 
any  despatches  that  may  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
relative  to  the  late  sanguinary  irruption  of 
the  Caffres  with  the  eastern  part  of  that 
Colony.'* 

Mr.  Fawell  Buxton  concurred  with  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  in  all 
the  expressions  of  horror  which  had  been 
called  from  him  by  the  late  sanguinary 
proceedings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gra- 
ham's-town.  He  hoped,  however,  that  our 
treatment  of  the  natives  in  that  Colony 
would  undergo  strict  revision,  for  sure  he 
was,  that  our  treatment  of  them  had  been 
such  as  to  make  every  honest  man  blush. 
He  could  mention  several  instances  of 
atrocious  robbery  and  cruelty  which  had 
been  committed  by  the  Colonists  '  in 
Southern  Africa,  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
covering stolen  cattle  from  the  Caffres ; 
and  knew  that  on  one  occasion  the  Boors 
bad  turned  upon  a  number  of  unarmed 
Caffres,  who  were  quietly  watching  their 
proceedings,  and  had  shot  seven  of  them 
without  any  provocation.  He  was  certain 
that  the  Colony  would  never  enjoy  per- 
manent prosperity,  if  substantial  justice 
were  not  done  between  the  natives  and  the 
Colonists.  He  thought  that  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  a  civil  Magistrate  ought  to 
be  appointed  to  reside  in  that  part  of  the 
Colony. 

Sir  G,  Clerk  presumed  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  had  some  communication 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  on  this  subject.  He  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  objection  to  this 
Motion ;  but  the  facts  were  new  to  him, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  them.  He  felt,  however,  great  sym- 
pathy for  those  whose  calamities  the  hon. 
Member  had  so  forcibly  depicted,  and  was 
quite  certain  that  their  unfortunate  con- 
dition would  command  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Government  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  said,  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  evening  that  Government  had 
received  no  dispatches  on  this  subject. — 
The  public,  however,  thought  that  des- 


patches had  been  received,  and  that 
Government  was  unwilling  to  publish 
them.  That  notion  had  created  an  im- 
pression that  things  were  much  worse  off 
in  that  Colony  than  they  really  were.  His 
object  would  be  answered  if  the  attention 
of  Government  was  called  to  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Member  withdrew  his  Motion. 
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MfNDTBS.]  Bills.  Read  a  first  timet— Chester  Crlmintla 
Execution  Bill;  Equity  Commitments  for  Contempt 
(Ireland) ;  Property  of  Infents  and  Lunatics  (Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  RottLYK,  firom  Studeats 
at  Edinburgh,  for  improving  Medical  Educatian;  and  by 
Lord  WHARNCLiprg,  from  Glenspiel,  for  Extending 
Churdi  Accommodation  in  Scotland. 

•  National  Education  (Ireland).] 
The  Earl  of  Roden  said,  that  when  he 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  that  House  the  system 
of  National  Education  now  pursued  in 
Ireland,  he  was  anxious  that  their  Lord* 
ships  should  be  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  that  system.  Therefore,  it  was 
that  he  wished  certain  documents  to  be 
laid  upon  their  Lordships' Table,  to  which 
he  understood  there  was  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Ireland ; 
so  that  when  their  Lordships  came  to  the 
debate  upon  the  subject,  they  might  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
He  was  not  going  to  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  that  time.  He  was  afraid  that  he 
had  too  often  troubled  their  Lordships 
upon  it;  but  he  must  mention  as  his  ex- 
cuse, that  he  viewed  it  as  a  question  in- 
volving a  great  and  important  interest; 
and,  therefore,  he  felt  it  was  due  to  their 
Lordships — he  felt  that  it  was  due  to  him- 
self, who  had  loaded  their  Lordships' 
Table  with  petitions  on  this  subject — to 
bring  the  question  before  the  House  the 
moment  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  oc- 
curred. The  noble  Earl  moved  for  '*  vari- 
ous returns  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  under  the  newsystem  (Ireland).*' 
The  Marquess  of  Lansdawne  observed, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  noble  Earl  ab- 
staining from  making  any  remarks  on  the 
subject,  he  should  not  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  it,  but  he  could  not  avoid  say* 
ing,  that  knowing  what  was  ascribed  to 
those  who  had  recommended  the  present 
system  of  Education  in  Ireland,  he  was 

I  just  as  desirous  as  the  noble  Earl  himself, 
that  the  whole  effects  of  that  measure 
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sbonld  be  thorongfaly  inTesligated.  That 
syttem  had  been  grossly  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood ;  and  he  should  be  fully 
prepared^  at  any  time,  to  go  into  a  discus* 
sion  upon  it.  If  there  was  any  thing  to 
regret  in  the  way  in  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  now  treated  the  matter,  it  was  that 
there  was  such  a  number  of  documents 
moved  for  as  must  inevitably  occasion 
some  delay  in  bringing  on  the  question. 
He  hopedy  that  the  noble  Earl  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
subject  before  their  Lordships;  for  he 
should  be  glad  that  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  country  should  be  at  once 
called  to  the  very  beneficial  e£fects  pro- 
duced by  the  present  system. 

The  Earl  or  Roden  had  hoped  that  the 
way  in  which  he  had  introduced  this  Mo- 
tion would  have  induced  the  noble  Mar- 
quess to  abstain  from  expressing  any 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  present 
system.  His  own  opinion  was  quite  dif- 
ferenty  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  for  a  more  convenient  time»  when 
the  papers  were  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and  it  could  be  seen  which  opinion 
was  the  correct  one.  But  for  the  great 
inconvenience  of  going  into  the  matter 
now,  he  oould  have  proved  that  the  mea- 
sure of  National  Education  in  Ireland  had 
not  been  successful. 

The  Motion  was  agreed  to. 

AORICULTUEAL      DISTRESS.]         The 

Marquess  of  Camden  presented  a  Petition 
from  agriculturists  of  Northbourne,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  asking  for  some  relief  to 
their  distresses. 

Lord  Broughafn  said,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  be  should  have  to  present  to 
their  Lordships  some  petitions  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  petitioners  were  anxious  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  they 
wished  him  to  support  the  prayer  of  their 
petition.  Now,  he  certainly  entertained 
a  sincere  respect  for  the  petitioners  j  but 
with  every  respect  for  their  opinion,  he 
differed  from  them  in  their  views  on  this 
subject,  and  he  should  do  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  prevent  so  ruinous  and 
absurd  a  measure  from  being  carried  into 
effect.  He  did  not  know  that  any  mea- 
sure could  be  adopted  less  likely  to  benefit 
the  farmer  or  the  consumer,  whatever  its 
effect  might  be  on  the  maltster  and  the 
brewer.  The  question  was,  whether  be- 
tween 4,000,000^.  and  6,000,000/.  a-year 
waa  to  be  deducted  from  the  publio  revenue 


under  the  pretence  of  gtviog  relief  to  the 
farmer.    He  must  deprecate  any  such  pro* 
ceediog.    He  knew  that  all  this  revenue 
was  wanted  for  the  public  service;  aod 
how  oould  the  public  aervice  be  reduced 
so  as  to  meet   such  a  deficit :      It  then 
came  to  this — whether  5^000,000/.  was  to 
be  raised  upon  malt,  or  to  be  raised  upoa 
income?     Now,   it  certainly  would  tsice 
him  a  long  time  to  consider  before  he  con- 
sented to  give  up  the  Malt-tax  for  a  Pro- 
perty-tax.   Such   an  silteratioti  would  do 
much  harm  to  the  cider  counties ;  add,  ia 
fact,  light  soils,  where  barley  was  grown, 
would  be  the  only  soils  that  could  benefit 
by  it,  and  that,  too,   in   a  very  trifling 
degree. 

Lord  TVynAam  was  sorry  for  the  opinioo 
thus  expressed  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  The  Malt-tax  had  put  an  end  io 
the  good  system  of  men  drinking  beer 
brewed  at  home.  There  were  now  tweoty 
beer-shops  where  there  had  been  but  one 
before.  The  agriculturists  were  highly 
taxed,  while  thera  where  thirty  millions  of 
funded  property  untaxed.  The  loss  of  the 
five  millions  might  be  supplied  by  otl»ef 
taxes. 

Russia  akd  Austria  .]  Lord  Brougham 
said,  that  seeing  the  noble  Duke  in  bis 
place,  he  wished  to  put  to  him  a  question 
on  a  matter  well  deserving  of  bis  most  se« 
rious  consideration  ;  he  meant  the  present 
state  of  our  foreign  relations.     Two  most 
important  events  had  recently  occurred:— 
the  first  was  the  decease  of  the  Empetor 
of  Austria ;  the  second,  the  removal  of  ft 
fleet  of  six  or  eight  sail  of  the  line  from 
Malta  to  the  Dardanelles.      From  these 
two  events,  but  more  especially  from  the 
latter,  a  presumption  had  arisen  that  Ae 
state  of  affairs  had  become  rather  critical— 
that  especially  it  was  so  in  the  Dardaaelto 
and  this  had  arisen  from  some  misunder' 
standing  with  the  Ck>urt  of  St.  Peten- 
burgh.     It  was  doubly  important,  there' 
fore,  that  at  this  moment  Great  Britain 
should  be  represented  there,  as,  indeed, 
Great  Britain  ought  always  to  be  repve* 
seated,  by  some  person  well  fitted  for  the 
discharge  of  most  important  duties  *-soib« 
person  of  extended  experience,  of  g^st 
talents,    of  tried  discrimination.     There 
had  been  for  some  time  a  vacancy  in  i^e 
appointment,  and  it  was  expedient  that 
some  measure  should  be  taken  to  fill  it  op^ 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  delay  that  bad 
taken  place,  but  be  thought  that  it  ought 
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not  to  continue  much  longer.  With  re- 
gard to  the  change  of  the  Sovereign  in 
Austria  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his 
hope  that  his  Majesty's  Government  would 
seize  upon  the  opportunity  offered  hy  the 
change  of  the  reigning  sovereign  there, 
and  enforce  what  he  knew  their  predeces- 
sors had  tried  to  enforce,  the  humane,  and 
in  his  conscience,  he  helieved,  the  sound, 
prudent,  and  politic  course  as  regarded 
the  individual  interest  of  the  Austrian 
Government  imposed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  mitigate 
the  rigours,  if  not  to  terminate  the  suffer- 
ings, that  for  the  whole  of  the  last  seven- 
teen years  had  heen  inflicted  upon  some 
of  the  ablest,  most  accomplished,  virtuous, 
and  enlightened  individuals,  the  ornaments 
of  the  nobility  of  a  part  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  empire.  He  repeated,  that  pru- 
dence and  policy  at  once  dictated 
the  termination  of  the  imprisonment  of 
these  unhappy  individuals.  He  hoped 
that  an  occasion  would  be  taken  of  forcing 
this  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  in  a  manner  that  be- 
came the  character,  the  policy,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  country,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  it  was  the  most  true  and  the 
best  means  of  removing  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  that  beset  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  the  most  critical  part  of  the  Aus^ 
trian  dominions.  He  trusted  that  an  act 
of  grace  would  terminate  the  sufferings  of 
these  illustrious  men.  He  should  say  no 
more,  for  he  wished  to  speak  kindly  and 
respectfully  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
from  whose  good  will  and  good  sense  he 
looked  for  the  success  of  the  measure  he 
was  now  suggesting. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  convinced 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  did  not 
expect  him  to  answer  the  question  that 
had  been  put.  This  was  only  the  first  day 
after  the  notice  of  the  death  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  and  it  was  impossible  there- 
fore, that  he  could  come  down  to  the 
House  and  say  on  what  subject  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  might  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  negotiations  with  that  of 
Austria.  The  noble  and  learned  Loid 
had  spoken  about  the  moving  of  the  fleet, 
and  presumed,  from  its  removal  from 
Malta  to  the  Dardanelles,  that  there  must 
be  some  grave  mattet  of  discussion  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  He  begged  leave  distinctly 
to  say  that  such  was  not  the  case — he  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any 


such,  or  that  any  such  might  arise.  Fur- 
ther, he  should  state  that  a  noble  Lord  had 
been  placed  in  the  situation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador  at  the  court  of  SL 
retersburgh,  and  that  he  would  go  thither 
whenever  the  season  permitted  him  to 
travel. 

Lord  Brougham  had  not  gone  on  the 
presumption  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Duke ;  he  had  only  referred  to  suspicions 
and  rumours ;  he  was  informed  that  there 
was  a  continuance  of  amicable,  and,  in- 
deed, friendly  and  cordial  relations  be* 
tween  the  two  courts,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  bare  supposi- 
tion of  the  negative  of  all  this.  He  had 
not  put  a  question  on  the  other  subject, 
but  had  merely  made  a  suggestion  that  he 
hoped  might  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
deavours to  produce  a  just,  humane,  and 
prudent  policy. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  10,  1834. 

KiNirrBB.]  Petlflons  preMDted.  By  Sir  CaAnuet  Bcsmu, 
Mr.  HoDOBfl*  Mr.  Plomftm,  Mr.Wfiaoir,  Ms.Tdw»- 
hUY,  Lord  Dahunoton,  Sir  Wii.uaji  Gbart,  Lord 
Cavbnoibii,  Mr.  Johk  Fibldsn,  Mr.  Cobbxtt,  Lord 
OBfifSToir,  Loid  AnnovMtL,  Colonel  LTfioir«  Mr. 
Grajiti.iv  Bbbkblbt*  Om  MarqiMMof  GsAjisoi^  Mft 
HANDLBTf  Mr.  GoBZMO,  MaJor  Bbauclbbk,  Mr.  S. 
BuLLBB,  Mr.  CoBTBis,  Lord  Manobvillb,  Mr.  Aiv* 
^BBBoir  Pxuuii,  Mr.  Barxka,  and  oth«B»  ftom  b  rtaUltf 
of  PiBcet  in  every  pert  of  Uie  Kiqgdomc— for  ttie  BqpMl 
of  the  Malt  Tbx.— By  Mr.  WilkBi  ftom  St.  Peter's,  WbI« 
lingfoid,  for  the  Abolition  of  Qiur^  RBtee.-~By  Sir 
JoHK  CAMrBBXtLi  fipom  Priioncn  in  the  Menhaliea 
(Dublin),  fbr  the  Abolition  of  Impnunnient  for  Debt. 
—By  Mr.  Kbllt,  Ax>m  Licenced  VietuallerB  at  Ipswich, 
fior  the  Repeal  of  the  additional  Duty  levied  on  Spirit 
Lloenwi. — By  Lord  Osobob  Lbmh oz,  ftom  tiie  Gterk  oC 
the  Peace  for  Sussex,  praying  for  Compeniatioa  for 
niaklng  Public  Returns. 

Revision  of  Taxation.]  Ms. Kelly 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Inn- 
keepers and  Licensed  Victuallers  of  I  pa* 
wich,  praying  for  the  removal  of  the  addi- 
tional  duty  which  was  placed  during  th^ 
last  year  on  spirits.  The  hon*  and  learned 
Gentleman  expressed  a  hope  that  the  sub* 
ject  would  speedily  undergo  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Government,  and  said,  that  if 
it  did  not,  he  should  feel  it  bis  duty  to 
submit  a  Motion  on  the  subject  to  the 
House  in  the  course  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion. 

Sir  John  Campbell  said,  that  there  was 
some  hardship  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  additional  duty  was  imposed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  I  sub* 
mit  to  the  good  sense  of  the  House  whether 
it  is  not  the  dutyof  every  hon.Oentleman  who 
14.  at  all  interested  in  the  remiasioa  of  any  of 
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the  taxes  imposed  last  year  to  vote  at  the 
present  moment  against  the  repeal  of  the 
malt-duties  7  I  will  not  on  this  occasion 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject; 
but  surely  if  the  malt-tax  be  repealed  the 
effect  must  be  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
remitting  any  other  impost  which  may  in 
the  consideration  of  many  both  in  and  out 
of  this  House  be  considered  objection- 
able. 

Sir  John  Campbell  observed,  that  whe- 
ther he  should  vote  or  not  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  malt-tax  was  not  the  subject 
which  he  had  now  to  consider.  His  ob- 
jection in  the  present  instance  was  not  so 
much  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tax  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  imposed. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  it  had  long  been  his 
anxious  wish  to  have  all  questions  touch- 
ing the  taxation  of  the  country  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  ascertained  in  the  only  way  likely  to 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  result  what  taxes 
ought  to  be  remitted,  and  what  continued. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  course  would 
be  rendered  the  more  obvious  by  the  Mo- 
tion which  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
intended  to  bring  forward  that  night.  The 
noble  Marquess  proposed  calling  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  give  up 
the  Malt-tax,  but  he  would  put  it  to  the 
Honse  whether  a  man  who  stood  pledged 
to  a  particular  line  of  conduct  could  be 
expected  to  enter  upon  such  a  question 
with  anything  like  impartiality?  [The 
Marquess  of  Chandos: — Not  pledged;  I 
act  in  accordance  with  my  own  conscien- 
tious opinions.]  He  must  repeat  what  he 
had  said,  notwithstanding  the  denial 
which  the  noble  Marquess  had  given  to 
it.  He  felt  perfectly  justified  in  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  made.  The  noble 
Marquess  was  pledged,  and  so  were  other 
hon.  Gentlemen,  on  this  question,  and  he 
would  ask  whether  a  person  who  stood  in 
such  a  situation  was  not  unfit  to  discharge 
his  public  duty  in  that  House  ?  Let  them 
only  recur  to  what  took  place  last  year 
when  the  pressure  from  without  compelled 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
give  up  the  House-tax.  A  similar  experi- 
ment was  now  about  to  be  tried  on  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
with  such  evidence  before  their  eyes  would 
not  the  better  way  be  at  once  to  have  the 
whole  subject  considered  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee than  to  suffer  the  Finance  Minister 
of  the  Government  to  remain  longer  liable 


tions  as  that  of  the  noble  Marquess  must 
inevitably  occasion.      While  the  present 
state  of  things  existed,  no  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  have  anything  like 
control  over  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and    he    was    therefore    convinced,  that 
not  only  the  wisest  but  the  most  prudent 
course  would  be — a  course  which  would 
alike  satisfy   the    Government,  and  the 
public—  to   adopt  the  suggestion  which 
he  had  for   the    last  two  or  three  years 
been  pressing  on    the    attention  of  that 
House.  The  burthens  which  pressed  upon 
the  country  would     never   be    lightened 
until  some  such  step   was  taken,  and  it 
appeared  to  hira  to   be  the  only  means  by 
which  an  equal  and  just  distribution  o( 
taxation  among  all  classes  could  be  safely 
and  permanently  effected.      But  he  had 
no  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  the  course  which  he  had 
pointed  out   would  become    manifest  to 
every  man  in  the  country  who  bad  any 
knowledge  of   the  subject.       He  should, 
however,  feel  it  his  duty  on  the  present 
occasion  to  vote  for    the  Bepeal  of  the 
Malt-tax ;  and  the  ground  upon  which  he 
should   give   his  vote    was    because  be 
considered  that  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try was   most  unfairly   exempted    from 
bearing  anything  like  its  due  proportion 
of  the  public   burthens.       There  was  a 
growing    opinion   to   this   effect   rapidly 
gaining  ground  out  of  doors,  and,  there- 
fore, he  hoped,  before  long,  to  see  a  geoeral 
revision   of  the   present  vicious,   unjust, 
and  cruel  system  of  taxation,  and  a  more 
equitable  one  established  in  its  room.    H^ 
must,  however,  candidly  say,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  noble  Marquess  was  dealing 
fairly  by   the   present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  asking  him  to  Repea'  *^ 
considerable  a  source  of  revenue  as  that 
produced    by   the  Malt-tax    without,  st 
the  same  time  proposing  some  substitute 
for  it.     He  was  most  willing  to  bear  hi« 
testimony  to  the  exalted  character  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  and    to  admit  that  be 
richly  deserved  the  high  opinion  which 
was  generally  entertain^  of  him  ;  but  al- 
though he  made  these  admissions,  he  must 
assert  that  such  a  proposition  as  that  coo* 
taiued   in  the  noble  Marquess's  Motion, 
coming  as  it  did  from  such  a  man,  m^AC' 
companied  by  any  suggestion  for  supplj' 
ing  the  deficiency  which  must  occur  in 
the  revenue  if  the  Malt-tax  were  repealed 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attach 
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Mr.  Cobbett  expressed  surprise  at  ihe 
sentiments  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Worcester  had  delivered,  and  said,  that  he 
entertained  a  firm  conviction  that  the  400 
Members  of  that  House  who  were  pledged 
to  effect  a  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  would 
fulfit  their  engagements  to  their  constitu- 
ents. He  denied  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a  party  proposing  the  repeal  or  remission 
of  a  tax  to  provide  a  substitute  for  it. 
That  was  the  business  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  somewhat  absurd  to  contend  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not 
bound  to  give  up  a  tax  unless  he  were 
provided  with  other  means  for  supplying 
any  deficiency  which  his  doing  so  might 
occasion  in  the  revenue.  Now  his  great 
objection  to  the  Malt-tax  did  not  arise 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  sum — the  four 
millions  and  a  half  it  produced  to  the 
revenue — but  rather  from  the  mischiefs 
which  it  occasioned.  No  tax  that  could 
b«  invented  would,  he  believed,  produce 
half  so  much  mischief,  and  hence  it  was 
that  he  wished  to  see  it  repealed. 

Petition  laid  upon  the  Table. 

The  Malt  Duties.]  The  Marquess 
of  Chandos  said,  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  which  he  had  given  he  was  about 
to  address  the  House  upon  a  question  of 
very  considerable  importance,  not  only  to 
the  constituency  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  but  to  the  country  at  large; 
and  whatever  motives  might  be  ascribed 
to  him  for  bringing  this  Motion  forward  he 
could  assure  the  House  and  the  country 
that  he  was  actuated  by  only  one  motive 
in  introducing  it,  and  that  was  the  benefit 
which  he  thought  the  country  at  large 
would  derive  from  the  repeal  of  the  Malt- 
tax.  That  was  his  only  object,  and  by  no 
other  earthly  motive  was  he  actuated.  He 
begged  to  assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  wish  or  intention — no 
such  desire  had  ever  entered  his  mind  as 
to  embarrass  the  Government  by  the  course 
which  he  meant  to  pursue.  He  acted 
-from  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  he  owed 
to  the  country,  and  in  conformity  with  a 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  his  con- 
stituents in  submitting  the  present  Motion 
to  the  House ;  and  having  once  given  a 
pledge,  nothing  under  heaven  should  pre- 
vent him  from  redeeming  his  word.  In 
bringing  forward  this  subject  again  he  was 
quite  aware  that  he  had  no  argument  to 
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offer  which  had  not  been  stated  often  and 
often  before.  He  was  fully  sensible  that 
he  had  nothing  new  to  urge  in  support  of 
the  proposition  with  which  he  meant  to 
conclude,  and  therefore  the  only  thing  that 
remained  for  him  was  simply  to  tell  over 
again  the  same  tale  that  he  had  formerly 
told  of  the  wretchedness  and  distress  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  the  almost 
unexampled  misery  which  was  endured  by 
the  whole  agricultural  population,  and  to 
implore  the  House  to  go  along  with  him  in 
devising  some  means  for  their  relief.  With 
regard  to  the  Malt-tax,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  he  must  say  that  it  had  for  a 
great  many  years  oppressed  the  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  the  country  to  a  grievous 
extent.  But  he  would  compare  the  duties 
imposed  upon  Malt  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  This  tax  was  first  imposed  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  it  was 
then  levied  after  the  rate  of  four  shillings 
the  quarter.  The  amount  was  subseqaently 
at  different  periods  increased,  and  accord- 
ingly he  found  that  in— 

1787  it  was lOs.  6d. 

1791    128.  6d. 

1802 188.6d. 

1804 38s.  6d. 

In  1817  it  was  reduced  to  the  rate  at 
which  it  now  stood,  namely,  20^.  Sd. ;  but 
the  country  would  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
impost  that  was  manifestly  so  unjust,  be 
its  amount  what  it  might.  He  knew  that 
there  were  many  Gentlemen  who  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that,  a  partial  reduction 
of  this  duty  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
country ;  but,  although  he  could  not  deny 
that  it  might  have  that  effect,  yet  they 
should  consider  that  even  were  it  reduced 
one-half,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  excise, 
all  the  expense  of  collection,  and  the 
harassing  which  the  farmer  underwent 
would  still  remain.  If  the  extinction  of 
this  duty  only  got  rid  of  the  excise  it  would 
effect  a  considerable  saving  not  only  to  the 
farmer  but  to  the  country.  But  the  effect 
of  the  Malt-duty  was  so  apparent  that  it 
would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  point 
it  out.  Not  only  did  it  injure  the  farmer 
most  materially  by  the  harassing  nature 
of  its  collection,  but  it  tended  greatly  to 
diminish  the  consumption,  and  of  course 
the  growth  of  barley.  It  also  prevented 
him  from  receiving  into  his  house,  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  the  labourers  whom  he  era- 
ployed,  and  they  were  deprived  of  that 
beverage  of  home  produce  by  which  in 
2B 
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former  times  their  strength  and  happiness 
were  so  beneficially  sustained.  By  the 
abolition  of  this  tax  both  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer  would  gain  many  advantages 
of  which  they  were  now  deprived,  and 
it  was  only  an  act  of  justice  to  them  that 
it  should  be  remitted.  The  Malt  tax,  like 
the  sugar-duties,  used  to  be  voted  annu- 
ally by  Parliament,  but  in  the  year  1822 
that  course  was  altered.  It  then  became 
a  permanent  tax,  and  Parliament  no  longer 
had  control  over  it.  The  extraordinary 
pressure  of  this  duty  had  csused  an  immo- 
derate increase  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  gin  palaces  were  flourishing  while 
breweries  were  going  to  decay.  They  all 
felt  sensibly  the  baneful  effects  which  gin 
palaces  had  produced  on  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  he  thought  no  man  could  doubt, 
that  those  establishments  were  the  occasion 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
For  this  purpose  he  should  refer  to  the  re- 
turns which  had  been  laid  before  that 
House  on  the  state  of  crime  throughout  the 
country.  From  the  year  1812  to  the  year 
18194  the  number  of  criminal  offences  was 
52,216;  from  1819  to  1826,  it  was  95,628 
i4  from  1826  to'  1832^  131,818;  and 
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what  was  most  to  be  lamented  was,  that  of 
this  last  number  there  were  no  fewer  than 
12,000  women,  all  of  whom  were  brought 
before  the  Magistrates  for  offences  arising 
out  of  a  too  free  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It 
was,  therefore,  most  disastrous  to  the 
morals  as  well  as  tothehealth  of  the  people, 
both  in  town  and  country,  that  their 
national  beverage  should  by  oppressive 
taxation  be  removed  from  them,  and  that 
ardent  spirits  should  be  substituted  in  its 
place.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted,  and 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  complaints  of  the 
agriculturists,  that  relief  was  extended  to 
different  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
but  not  the  slightest  attention  was  yet  di- 
rected to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural 
classes  from  the  grievances  they  endured. 
In  his  Majesty's  speech  he  deplored  the  ru- 
inous state  to  which  the  agricultural  interest 
had  been  reduced  ,but  nohopes  were  held  out 
in  it  as  to  how  it  could  be  improved.  The 
right  hon^.  Baronet,  in  the  relief  which  he 
proposed,  merely  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  county-rates,  and  other  local  ex- 
penditures. This  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  farmer ;  for,  suppose  a  farmer 
who  held  250  acres  of  land  was  merely 
relieved  from  local  taxation^  the  benefit 
he  would  derive  would  not  be  more  than 
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eight  pounds  per  annum.  Whereas,  if  the 
Malt-Quties  were   removed,   the  benefits 
would    be    seventy    or    eighty    pounds 
per  annum.    The  reduction  of  the  Malt- 
tax,    then,   he  contended,  would  be  in- 
finitely     more      advantageoaa     to    tbc 
farmer  than  any  benefits  which  he  ooald 
derive  from  any  proposed  measures  which 
would  go  to  free  him  from  local  burthens. 
Let  hon.  Gentlemen   look  at  the  state  of 
the  country  now,  compared  with  what  it 
was  in  former  times,    when  the  farmers 
brewed  their  own  beer,  and  were  able  to 
give  their  farm  servants  a  good,  a  cheap, 
a  wholesome,  and  national  beverage.  Nov 
not  only  the  farm  Servants,  but  the  farmers 
themselves  were  compelled   to   resort  to 
the  brewer  for  a  deteriorated  article  at  a 
far  higher  price.     In    those  days  it  was 
cheering  to  look  at  the  farmer's  comfortable 
fire-side,  with  his  happy  servants  congre- 
gated around  it ;  but  now  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  the  farm  servants  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  pump,  or  perhaps  the  nearest 
ditch  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  natare. 
He  appealed  in  behalf   of  these  valuable 
men  to  a  .British  House  of  Commons,  a 
great  part  of  which  consisted  of  country 
Gentlemen,  to  whom  the  interest  of  the 
agricultural  body  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  consequence,  and  he   hoped   and 
trusted  that  the  appeal  would  not  be  made 
in  vain.  Provision  should  be  made  against 
the  evils  which  threatened  the  existence 
of  that  body  ere  it  was  yet  too  late  to  pre- 
serve them.    Ruin  already  stared  them  in 
the    face.     Many    had  been   compeilea 
through  the  exigences    of  the  times  to 
abandon  their  own  homes,  and  seek  for  s 
subsistence  in  a  foreign  land.    Others  had 
been  compelled  to  shut  up  their  dwelling 
and  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse.  Things 
could  not  go  on  in  that  way,  and  it  there- 
fore was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  take 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes  into 
its  earliest  consideration.  If  he  asked  that 

relief  should  be  granted  to  this  class  at  the 
expense  or  to  the  injury  of  any  other  class  or 

classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  he  sbouM 
feel  that  what  he  sought  was  partial  and 
unfair,  and  he  should  consequently  aban* 
don  the  measure ;  but,  on  the  contrarjt 
he  felt  satisfied,  that  the  House,  in  any 
relief  which  it  would  grant  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest;  would,  at  the  same  timet 
confer  a  benefit  on  the  country  at  large* 
The  tradesman  depended  for  success  ^^^ 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  and  anything 
which  tended  to  raise  the  condition  of  t^e 
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farmer  would,  by  iu  beneficial  iofluence 
upon  the  other  classes,  be  hailed  with  uni- 
versal   satisfaction    by    all.    There  was 
another  point  of  view  m  which  the  House 
would  do  well  to  look  at  the  subject.    It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  trade  found  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  maltsters.    The 
CO  nsuinption  of  malt  he  found  in  the  tables 
of  the  revenue  (page  94),  to  be  for  the 
year  ending  the  10th  of  October,  1833, 
40,075,890  bushels,  which,    at  Ss,   per 
bushel,  amounted  in  money  to  16,030,306/. 
Barley  in  malting  increased  about  one- 
tenth,  so  that    you    would    find    about 
36,300,000  bushels  of  barley  required  to 
make  the  specified  quantity  of  malt.  Tak- 
ing the  barley  at  4s.  per  bushel,  it  would 
amount  to  7,633,660/.    Now,  what  was 
the  duty  paid  to  Government  on  malt  in 
1830  ?    It  amounted  to  4,923,074/.   The 
expenses  of  the  maltster  in  manufacturing 
malt  were  about  3s.  a-quarter,  and,  taking 
into  account  certain  extra  charges,  arising 
from  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Excise, 
the  expense  might  be  taken  at  3s.  6d, 
per  quarter.    Of  the  whole  sum,  then,  of 
16,030,306/.,  only  4,923,074/.  found  its 
way  into  the  Exchequer.    What  became 
of  the  rest?    The  rest  was  the  profit  of 
some   individual  or  other,  and  a  great 
portion  of  it,  more  or  less,  found  its  way 
mto  the  pocket  of  the  maltster.    A  profit 
the  maltster  had  a  right  to  realize,  but 
Government,    which  received  the  duty, 
ought  not  to  adopt  a  course  which  allowed 
so  much  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  indi- 
viduals.   If  any  alterations  were  made  in 
the  duty — if  even  half  of  it  were  taken  off 
— it  would  help  the  agricultural  interest; 
but  if  the  whole  tax  were  taken  o£r,  they 
would  avoid  the  expense  of  collection — they 
did  away  with  monopolies-*  they  promoted 
the  opening  of  private  breweries  —  they 
threw  the  tradeopen  to  a  large  portion  of  his 
Majesty*s  subjects ;  consequently  the  relief 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  farmer  alone, 
it  would  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  com- 
munity, and,  more  or  less,  they  would  find 
every  man  in  some  degree  benefitted.  The 
brewer  doubtless  made  aconsiderable  profit, 
and  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  there  was  a 
great  want  of  the  materials  necessary  for 
giving  the  poor  roan  a  sound  and  nutritious 
beverage,  such  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 
But  by  taking  ofi*  the  Malt-duty,  opening 
the  trade,  and  enabling  private  persons, 
as  well  as  farmers,  to  brew,  they  would 
insure  to  the  community  the  enjoyment  of 


a  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverage.  la 
London,  between  1720  and  1730,500,000 
more  quarters  of  malt  were  consumed  in 
brewing  3,670,000  barrels  of  beer  than, 
between  1790  and  1800,  were  used  in 
brewing  upwards  of.  6,000,000  barrels. 
Hence,  it  appeared  that  the  use  of  malt 
in  brewing  had  materially  decreased  in 
the  latter  period.  There  was  another  point 
which  a£Pected  farmers  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  many  counties,  the  feeders  of 
cattle  would  feed  large  cattle  on  re- 
fuse barley,  but  that  they  dared  not  wet 
the  grain  lest  it  should  come  under  the 
Excise-duty.  In  many  cases  the  farmers 
fed  their  cattle  on  oil- cake,  which  was 
more  expensive,  because  they  were  not 
able  to  give  their  refuse  barley  to  the  cattle 
wetted.  Taking  off  the  Malt-duty  would 
materially  benefit  those  individuals.  There 
was  another  point,  by  which  farmers  were 
most  materially  afiected.  It  would  be 
found,  that  in  many  counties  the  feeders 
of  cattle  would  prefer  feeding  them  on 
refuse  barley ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
Excise-laws  they  dared  not  wet  it  for  the 
purpose.  Iq  his  own  county,  though  many 
farmers  wished  to  feed  their  cattle  on  refuse 
barley,  they  could  not  do  so  in  consequence 
of  the  laws,  and  here  there  would  be  a 
great  benefit  both  to  graziers  and  farmers 
if  the  tax  were  done  away  with,  as  the 
one  would  be  able  to  use  that  food  which 
he  preferred,  whilst  the  other  would  find 
a  market  for  his  refuse  grain  of  the  best 
quality,  the  maltster  being  unwilling  to  use 
any  but  barley  of  the  best  quality.  The 
farmers  now  having  no  use  for  the  refuse, 
the  value  of  the  whole  crop  became  greatly 
depreciated;  but  if  the  duty  were  taken 
off,  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  make 
use  of  this  refuse  barley  for  other  purposes, 
and  thus  obtain  greater  remuneration.  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  he  would  state 
to  the  House,  that  he  found  two  bushels 
of  malt  were  superior  to  three  of  barley 
in  feeding  cattle  alone.  In  great  agricul- 
tural counties  the  advantages  arising  from, 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  these  grounds 
would  be  very  great.  It  was  quite  true, 
that  in  his  own  neighbourhood  the  reduce 
tion  of  the  Malt-duty  would  not  be  of  any 
very  considerable  benefit  to  the  farmers 
immediately  around  him;  but  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  county,  where  barley  was 
verv  much  grown,  the  farmers  were  one 
and  all  agreed  upon  the  point  that  the 
alteration  ia  the  Malt-duty  ought  to  be 
made.  They  now  prayed  the  House  to 
2  B2 
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take  off  the  whole  of  the  duty  if  they  pos- 
sibly  could ;  bat  he  was  warranted  in  say* 
ing,  that  an  approach  to  any  alteration  in 
this  respect  would  be  considered  as  a 
great  benefit,  and  hailed  as  an  earnest  of 
the  future  good  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  was  quite  impossible  that  the 
Government  of  this  country,  be  it  what  it 
might,  could  proceed,  year  after  year,  main- 
tainifig  these  duties.  He  bad  himself  en- 
deavoured, and  others  before  him  had 
tried,  to  obtain  the  alteration  or  repeal  of 
these  duties.  He  regretted  deeply  and 
sincerely  to  find  it  probable  that  in  the 
effort  he  was  about  to  make  on  that  oc- 
casion he  should  notsucceed.  At  all  events, 
he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
made  the  Motion,  and  of  affording  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  returned 
by  large  constituencies,  many  of  them  dis. 
tinctly  pledged  to  give  their  support  to 
the  Motion,  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
the  solemn  promise.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  a  right  to 
call  upon  him  or  any  other  Gentleman 
who  proposed  the  repeal  of  a  tax,  to  find 
a  substitute.  He  might,  in  this  instance, 
screen  himself  under  the  opinion  of  an  hon. 
Member  who  once  gracea  the  Opposition 
benches — he  meant  the  late  Mr.  Tierney, 
who  had  stated,  "  that  it  was  his  business 
to  find  fault  with  taxes,  not  put  them  on." 
After  the  extraordinary  statement  made 
upon  a  former  occasion  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  late  Member  for  Lincolnshire 
(l^ir  W.  Ingilby),  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Chandos)  should  certainly  feel  consi- 
derable reluctance  in  proposing  any  budget 
of  his  own,  fearing  that  he  should  not  be 
enabled  to  come  up  to  that  hon.  Baronet 
in  point  of  the  amount  to  be  realized, 
however  nearly  he  might  approach  him  as 
far  as  the  common  sense  of^his  proposition 
was  concerned.  On  this  point,  however, 
he  had  only  to  apply  himself  to  the  propo- 
sition made  last  year  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentlenv^n  now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Mr.  Alexander  Baring).  He  per- 
fectly concurred  in  the  opinion  then  ex- 
pressed by  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
to  the  means  of  making  up  the  deficiency 
which  would  be  occasioned  in  the  revenue 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  He  thought 
that,  by  imposing  certain  duties  on  raw 
spirits,  foreign  wines,  and  other  articles 
connected  with  the  Excise,  they  would 
find  the  means  of  meeting  the  deficiency, 
not  trespassing  on.  the  comforts  of  the 


lower  orders  of  the  commtinity,  but  throw- 
ing on  the  higher  classes  more  distinctly 
and  fairly  their  share  of  the  general  bur- 
den.    He,  for  one,  would  most  cheerfully 
and  willingly  bear  a  greater  burden,  could 
he  but  feel  assured  that,  by  so  doing,  he 
afforded  relief  to  the  farmer,  the  labourer, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
country.     It  was  quite  impossible  that  the 
people  could  go  on  with  the  present  ex- 
penses of  the  country ;  it  was  quite  im- 
possible that  they  could  go  on  with  the 
present  amount  of  local  taxation,  altering 
as  it  did  every  year — sometimes  increasing, 
sometimes  diminishing — without  receiving 
some    help    and    assistance    from   that 
House,  not  in  the  shape  of  the  reduction 
of  small  taxes,  not  in  the  shape  of  trifling 
and   unimportant  alterations,  but  in  the 
shape  of  one  bold  and  decided  measure  of 
relief.     He  thought  he  might  venture  to 
say,  that  the  one  they  looked  to  with  the 
greatest  hope  and  anxiety,  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  malt.     He  was  at 
first  induced  to  think  that,  on  bringing 
this  subject  forward,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  propose  a  more  extensive  and  length- 
ened resolution  than  the  one  he  should 
submit  to  the  House.    He  had  wished  by 
that  Resolution  to  obtain  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  exact  period 
of  time  at  which  the  Malt-duty  ought  to 
be  taken  off.    Taking  into  consideration, 
however,  the  immense  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved,  confined  to  no  class, 
and  belonging  to  no  party  ;  remembering 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  maltster 
would  claim  some  compensation  for  the 
depreciation  of  his  stock  in  hand ;  and, 
feeling  anxious  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  not  be  called  on  to  al- 
low a  drawback  on  that  stock,  but  that 
time  should  be  given  for  its  full  and  fair 
expenditure ;   taking  into  consideration, 
also,  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the 
sudden  reduction  of  so  large  an  amount  as 
5,000,000/.,  he  felt  that  he  should  better 
consult  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
large,  if  he  proposed  a  resolution  having 
for  its  object  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  malt ;  leaving  it  to  the  House  to 
grant  him  subsequent  permission  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  in  which  he  would  fix  the  period 
at  which  the  extinction  of  those  duties 
should  commence.    He  would  propose  by 
that  Bill  not  to  extinguish  the  whole  of 
the  Malt-duty  at  once,  but  to  efiect  its 
repeal  by  two  or  three  instalments^    ^Y 
these  means,  he  should  relieve  Ib^  ^°^* 
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barrassment  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;   by  these  means  he  should  obtain 
relief  for  the  ti'adesman — he  meant  the 
maltster — and  enable  him  to  clear  off  his 
stock  on  hand ;  and  he  had  no  fear  but 
that  the  arrangement  would  aSbrd  perfect 
satisfaction  and  contentment  to  the  Eng- 
lish farmer.     God  forbid  that  he  should 
get  up  in  that  House  and   propose  any 
measure  that  could  inflict  any  injury  upon 
the  public  credit.     He  was  not  the  man  to 
take  any  such  step ;  he  was  not  the  man 
to  confer  a  benefit  upon  one  class  of  the 
community,  to  the  injury  of  another;  he 
was,  however,  the  man  to  confer  a  real, 
substantial,  and  decided  measure  of  lelief, 
for  a  class  of  men  who,  he  again  repeated, 
called  upon  that  House  for  relief— whose 
distresses  the  House  could  not  be  ignorant 
of,  or  blind  to,  and  whose  station  and  posi- 
tion in  the  country  demanded  their  respect 
and  attention.  He  found,  on  looking  back  to 
the  Debates  in  Parliament,  that  individuals 
now  in  the  House,  or  filling  a  most  high 
and  distinguished  position  in  the  country 
elsewhere,  had,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
bestowed  their  attention  on  the   present 
question,  and  expressed  their  hope  and 
confidence,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  re- 
peal of  the  Malt-duty  would  be  effected. 
He  appealed  in  the  present  Parliament  to 
the   men   who  had  assisted  him   in  his 
former  efforts  ;  he  appealed  to  the  vast 
body  of  English  country  gentlemen,  whose 
return  had  been  founded  more  or  less  upon 
the  understanding  that  in  that  House  they 
were  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  farmers, 
and  that  in  that  advocacy  they  would  en- 
deavour to  give  effect  to  the  Motion  which 
he  should  have  the  honour  of  proposing. 
It  was  not  his  business,  nor  would  he  in 
any  way,  or  under  any  circumstances,  find 
fault  with,  or  cavil  at,  the  conduct  or 
opinion  of  any  man.  He  brought  it  forward 
as  an  act  of  duty  which  he  owed  to  the 
community,  and   in   redemption   of    the 
pledge  he  had  given  to  the  country  at 
large.     Whatever  might  be  the  result  of 
that  night's  Motion,  he  should,  at  least, 
have  the  comfort  of  reflecting,  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  serve  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, and  had  not  swerved  or  deviated 
from  that  line  of  conduct  which,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  thought  it  best  to  pursue 
for  their  comfort  and   well-being.      He 
might,  indeed,  have  wished  he  could  be- 
lieve, that  that  House  was  disposed  to 
favour  the  agriculturists;  he  could  have 
wished  that  it  had  been  in  his  power  to 


look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  result. 
He  feared  that  he  should  not  meet  with 
the  success  he  had  once  fondly  hoped  for; 
but  they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
Malt-duty  could  not  .long  retain  its  pre- 
sent position  in  the  financial  arrangements 
of  the  country.     It  might,  perhaps,  fall  to 
the  lot  of  some  one  more  worthy  than 
himself  to  efifect  the  repeal  of  that  tax 
hereafter ;  but  from  the  attempt  to  remove 
an  imposition  so  oppressive  in  its  nature, 
and  injurious  in  its  effects,  he  would  never 
shrink.     His  intention  was,  to  propose  to 
the  House   a  Resolution,    calling    upon 
them  to  vote  for  the  extinction   of  the 
whole  duty  upon  malt,  which,  in  the  event 
of  his  succeeding,  he  should  follow  up  by 
asking  leave  of  the  House  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  making  it  a  matter  of  arrangement  as 
to  the  time  at  which  the  reduction  should 
take  place.     He  wished  the  House  to  un- 
derstand, that,  by  giving   the   vote   for 
which  he  asked,  they   would   not  bind 
themselves  to  any  specific  time  or  day  : 
their  vote  would  be  for  the  extinction  of 
the  duties  on  malt,  leaving  for  subsequent 
consideration  the  question  of  the  time  at 
which   the   reduction   should  commence, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  ef- 
fected— ^whether  by  one,  or  two,  or  more 
instalments.       He    thought    it   right  to 
state  his  future  intention  expressly  in  this 
way,  because  he  was  aware  that,  by  mov- 
ing a  long  Resolution  he  should  encumber 
the  question,  which  he  hoped  would  now  be 
brought  clearly  and  distinctly  before  the 
House.     He  should  not  feel  justified  in 
trespassing  at  greater   length   upon   the 
patience  of  the  House,  or  standing  any 
longer  in  the  way  of  other  gentlemen  who 
were  anxious  to  address  it.     He  felt  that 
no  words  of  his,  and  no  exercise  of  his 
ability,  humble  as  it  was,  could  add  to 
the  strength,  or  enhance  the  importance, 
of  the  cause  he  advocated,  or  lay  before 
them  more  clearly  the  distressed  position 
of  the  English  farmer.     Last  year  he  had 
had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  ^ci^g  en- 
abled, by  bringing  forward  a  Motion  on 
the  subject  of  agricultural  distress,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  so  closely  to 
that  interest,  that  the  majority  against  him 
was    inconsiderable    compared    to    that 
which  had  divided  on  former  occasions. 
Looking  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  England,  and  comparing  it  with 
that,  in  which  they  were  at  the  period  to 
which  he  adverted,  there  could   be  no 
sbadQ   of  difference  whatever   in    their 
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the  price  of  the  articles  they  produced  had 
rather  diminished  than  increased;   and, 
"Without  intending:  to  enter  at  larg^e  into 
the  question   of  agricultural  distress,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  before  that 
House  and  the  country,  that  the  farmer 
was  even  in  a  worse  position  at  the  pre- 
sent period  than  when  the  former  motion 
was  brought  under  consideration.     Surely 
this  was  an  additional  inducement — if  any 
additional  inducement  were  wanting — to 
enter  upon  the  question  with  an  unfeigned 
and  sincere  desire  to  relieve  his  distress. 
He  would   trouble  them   no  longer:   he 
thanked .  the  House  for  the  kindness  with 
which  thev  had  listened  to  the  words  he 
had  uttered,  and  he  hoped  he  had  not 
trespassed   upon    them    at    too  great  a 
length.     He  had  laid  before  them,  in  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  manner,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Motion,  and  the  intentions  with 
which  he  proposed,  and,  in  the  event  of 
its  success,  should  follow  it  up.     He  left 
the  subject  with  a  jury  of  English  country 
gentlemen  who   were  to  take  into  their 
consideration     not    only    the    question, 
whether  the  farmer  was  distressed,  and 
ought  to  be  relieved,  but  whether  the 
Motion  he  submitted  for  their  approval 
was  likely  to  afford  him  that  relief.     It 
was  fair  that  the  question  should  be  thus 
put  before  the  House ;   it  was  fair  that  no 
person  should  be  taken  unawares  as  to  the 
vote  he  was  to  give  that  night.     After  the 
statements  he  had  heard,  and  the  speeches 
he  had  read,  delivered  by  hon.  Members 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  did 
not  deem  it  possible  that  country  gentle- 
men, owing  their  seats  entirely  to  the 
agnricultaral  interest,  could  now,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  desert  the  men  whom  they 
had  at  first  supported,  and  who  now  called 
upon  those  country  gentlemen  of  England 
to  support  and  assist  him  in  carrying  the 
Resolution  which  he  should  now  have  the 
honour  of  placing  in  the  Speaker's  hands. 
He  begged  to  move  the  following  Resolu- 
tion : — *'  That  it  is  expedient   that  the 
present  duties  upon  malt  shall  altogether 
cease  and  determine." 

Mr.  Handley  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
observed,  that  be  was  well  aware  to  what 
degree,  in  times  of  political  excitement  like 
these,  individuals  might  be  exposed  to  the 
imputation  of  party  motives  for  supporting 
a  Resolution  such  as  the  present,  but  he 
disclaimed  all  party  spirit  or  motives,  his 


deliberation,  he  considered  a  great  public 
good.    The  noble  Lord  had  ably  described 
the  distressed  state  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest ;  but,  for  himself,  he  regretted,  that 
he  had  not   words  sufficiently  expressive 
to  convey  his  opinion  of  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  farmers.     He  could  not 
persuade  himself  that  Ministers,  although 
they  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  right  hon.   Members  for 
Essex  and  Kent,  could  be  aware  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  or 
they  would  not  have  insulted  the  feelings 
of  the  farmers  by  such  a  mockery  of  relief 
as  was  promised  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.     In  1821,  when  wheat  was  54«. 
5d,  a  quarter,  a  Committee  of  that  House 
pronounced  its  opinion  that  the  farmer  was 
unable  to  go  on  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
growing  corn.      In   1833,  a  Committee 
again  sat,  when  wheat  was  53s.  Id.  per 
quarter,  and  in  reference  to  the  report  of 
the  former  Committee  stated,  that  the  state 
of  the  farmer  was  not  changed  for  the 
better,  and  that  his  capital  was  diminish- 
ing rapidly.     Now,  when  40«.  4d.  was 
the  average  price  of  wheat,  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  the  farmer  was  better  off. 
But  even  this  was  not  the  average  price 
obtained  by  the  grower,  but  was  increased 
by  many  other  charges,  by  profits  of  car- 
riage and  commission.      He  had  himself 
sold  wheat  of  the  best  quality  last  week  for 
37s.  per  quarter.     Was  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  grow  wheat  at  such  a  price,  eveo 
if  he  were  rent-free  ?    And  must  not  the 
consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  be, 
that  one-third  of  the  wheat  lands  in  the 
country    would   go  out    of  cultivation? 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  express  their 
fears  at  the  progress  of  Reform,  and  de- 
clare that  thev  foresaw  a  revolution,  as 
regarded  all  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
trv ;  but  the  state  of  things  which  he  had 
aaverted  to  was  the  revolution  actually  to 
be   dreaded.      This  state  of  things  de- 
manded from   Parliament  and   the   Go- 
vernment something  more  than  the  Re- 
port of  a  Committee  or  the  empty  sym- 
pathy   expressed    in    a   King's  Speech. 
The  reduction  of  the  Malt-tax  would  lead 
to  the  amelioratk)n  of  the  condition,  not  of 
the  agricultural  interest  alone,  but  of  all 
other  interests  connected  with  ft.     It  was 
the  most  pernicious,  the  most  partial,  and 
the  roost  unjust  of  all  imposts,  inasmuch 
as  it   affected  only   one   branch  of  in« 
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scription  of  land  —  and  that  too  T^hich, 
from  the  amount  of  capital  necessarily  ex- 
pended on  its  cultivation,  was  least  able  to 
bear  it.  It  was  oppressive  and  demoral* 
izing  in  its  effect,  because  it  deprived  the 
labouring  classes  of  their  natural  beverage, 
and  held  out  encouragement  to  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits.  It  was  likewise  im- 
politic, because  it  placed  at  the  threshold 
of  tlie  malt-house  an  impediment  to  con- 
sumption. His  noble  Friend,  who  had 
brought  forward  the  Motion,  had  alluded 
to  the  circumstance,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  duty  on  malt,  the  consump- 
tion of  the  article  had  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  population.  This 
was  a  point  deserving  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  He  had  compared 
the  census  of  1821  with  that  of  1831,  and 
found  that  though  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  be- 
tween those  two  periods,  the  consumption 
of  malt  had  remained  stationary.  That 
this  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  dimi- 
nished means  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
purchase  malt  liquor  was  proved  by  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  other  articles ;  for 
instance,  the  consumption  of  sugar  during 
the  same  time  had  increased  30  per  cent, 
tea  40  per  cent,  and  coffee  200  per  cent. 
He,  however,  found  that  immediately  after 
the  Repeal  of  the  Beer-tax  an  increased 
consumption  of  malt  took  place,  thequantity 
consumed  in  the  two  years  subsequent  to 
that  measure  exceeding  by  16,000,000 
bushels  that  consumed  in  the  two  years 
preceding  it.  This  proved  that  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  malt  would  have  the 
effect  of  greatly  augmenting  the  con- 
sumption, and  thus  benefitting  the  farmer. 
It  might  be  said,  that  barley  at  present 
fetched  a  high  price  in  the  market ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  this  was  owing 
to'^the  partial  failure  of  the  spring  corn 
last  season.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
two  last  years,  the  price  at  this  period 
of  the  year  would  be  about  26^.  a 
quarter ;  it  was  now  32s.  and  it  could  not 
go  much  higher  than  that  without  coming 
into  competition  with  foreign  barley.  He 
had  very  little  doubt,  that  if  the  duty  were 
repealed,  the  average  price  of  barley  in 
ordinary  seasons  would,  during  the  in- 
creased demand,  be  Sis.  a  quarter. 
This  would  give  the  farmer  59.  a  quarter 
above  the  present  average  price,  or,  sup- 
posing an  acre  to  produce  four  quarters, 
an  augmented  income  of  1/.  per  acre. 
fot  bis  part|  be  espectedj  that  the  agri- 


culturist would  be  benefitted  more  by  the 
increased  value  which  the  inferior  descrip- 
tions of  barley  would  acquire  than  by  the 
rise  in  price  of  the  best  sort.  Farmers' la- 
bourers would  brew  from  second  rate  barley, 
as  they  now  baked  from  second  rate  fiour. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  moment 
the  tax  was  repealed,  malt  would  be  much 
more  extensively  used  in  distillation.  At 
the  present  moment  the  price  of  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  malt  was  from  2^.  to  2s.  4d, 
per  gallon  higher  than  that  distilled  from 
raw  grain.  Another  use  to  which  malt 
would  be  applied,  if  the  duty  was  repealed 
so  as  to  reduce  the  price,  would  be  feeding 
of  cattle.  Persons  conversant  with  the 
subject  were  aware  that  there  was  nothing 
better  than  malt  for  fattening  cattle.  It 
was  a  common  thing  for  persons  to  pay  7s. 
a-head  per  week  for  bullocks  which  were 
taken  in  at  distilleries,  and  fed  upon  the 
wash.  In  all  the  prize  cattle  societies  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  candidates  were 
debarred  from  giving  wash  to  cattle,  because 
its  price  would  prevent  all  persons  from 
obtaining  it,  and  its  fattening  properties 
would  give  the  superiority  to  the  animals 
of  those  who  were  able  to  purchase  it.  If 
the  mere  wash  was  of  so  much  use  when 
employed  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  how 
much  more  advantageous  would  it  be  for 
cattle  breeders  to  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  saccharine  matter  contained 
in  the  malt  itself?  Why  should  graziers 
be  compelled  to  purchase  foreign  oil  cake 
for  fattening  cattle,  when  they  could  have 
a  l)etterand  more  natural  article  of  food  in 
malt  ?  The  delicate  sense  of  a  metropo- 
litan palate  was  sometimes  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  cattle  being  fed  upon  oil 
cake.  Let  hon.  Members  only  vote  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  ha 
promised  them  they  would  have  beef  and 
mutton  of  better  quality  than  they  could 
get  at  present.  He  might  be  told  that 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  would  benefit 
only  barley  growers,  but  that  he  denied. 
He  would  ask  the  farmers  of  clay  lands 
whether,  if  the  produce  of  barley  should 
increase  threefold,  it  would  not  displace  so 
much  wheat,  and  consequently  enhance 
the  price  of  that  which  remained  ?  But 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  would  benefit 
the  farmer,  also,  in  his  character  of  con- 
sumer. He  was  happy  to  say,  that  in  his 
county  it  was  still  the  practice,  and  God 
grant  it  might  long  continue  so,  to  receive 
single  men  into  the  farm-houses^  The 
supplying  them  with  beer  waa  a  aource 
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of  great  expense  to  farmers,  for  beer  they 
would  and  ought  to  have.  In  diminishing 
this  branch  of  expense,  therefore,  the  Re- 
peal of  the  duty  would  operate  most  bene- 
ficially for  the  agriculturist.  There  was 
yet  another  point  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  subject  to  which  he  must  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  number  of 
beer-houses  which  existed  in  rural  districts 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  griev- 
ance, and  be  was  satisfied  that  any  person 
who  looked  into  the  question  must  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  crime,  discontent,  insubordination, 
and  imprudence  which  had  of  late  years 
gained  ground*  in  rural  districts  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  establishment  of  beer- 
shops.  He  knew  not  how  this  evil  could 
be  so  easily  abated  as  by  exposing  it  to 
the  competition  of  private  brewing.  Last 
year  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  quoted 
the  evidence  of  a  Magistrate  in  Oxford- 
shire, who  had  taken  some  pains  to  as- 
certain the  best  means  of  obviating  the  evil 
which  arose  out  of  the  beer-shops.  This 
Gentleman  stated  in  his  evidence,  that 
out  of  fifteen  clergymen  whom  he  consulted 
on  the  subject,  fourteen  were  of  opinion  that 
the  best  means  of  effecting  that  object 
would  be  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax. 
Some  persons  might  say,  that  the  notion 
of  agricultural  labourers  brewing  their  own 
beer  was  perfectly  chimerical.  For  his 
part,  he  believed,  that  what  one  man  could 
do  another  could  effect  by  the  same  means. 
He  employed  labourers  on  day  wages  who 
brewed  their  beer,  and  those  whom  he  en- 
gaged by  the  year  were  but  too  happy  to 
take  part  of  their  wages  in  malt.  It  was 
worthy  of  remark,  that  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  malt  the  labourers  who  brewed 
their  beer  were  obliged  to  adulterate  it. 
They  had  recourse  to  coarse  sugar,  the 
produce  of  our  Colonies,  as  a  substitute,  an 
inefficient  one,  for  that  which  they  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  their  hands  and 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  This,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  a  monstrous  evil  and  a 
crying  injustice  ;  but  adulteration  did  not 
end  here.  The  beer  generally  sold  in 
beer-houses  was  little  better  than  poison. 
Gentlemen  resident  in  the  country  must 
be  perfectly  aware  that  a  labourer  who 
could  drink  two  or  three  pints  of  his  mas- 
ter's ale  would,  if  he  took  the  same  quan- 
tity  in  a  beer-house,  return  home  either 
frantic  and  infuriated,  or  stupid  and  be- 
sotted. This  observation  applied  to  the 
beer  lold  in  bouses  near  the  metropolis. 


{COMMONS} 

Last  summer  a  waterman  on  the  Thames 
told  him  that  he  durst  not  drink  the  beef 
which  was  sold  down  the  river,  for  if  he 
did,  he  should  be  unable    to   pull  back 
again.  That  the  beer  usually  sold  at  these 
houses  must  be  adulterated,  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  whilst  the   brewer's  price 
was  33s.  a  barrel,  it  was  retailed  at  the 
rate  of  only  36».  per  barrel.     It  was  noto- 
riously the  common  practice  to  make  three 
barrels  out  of  two.    He  knew  not  the  in- 
gredients which  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  adulteration,  but  the  effects  which 
the  manufactured  article  produced  showed 
that   they  must  be  very   detrimental  to 
health.      The  harassing  and  vexatious  ex- 
cise superintendence  to  which  the  maltster 
was  subjected,  could  only  be  compensated 
by  large  profits.     He  did   not  blame  the 
maltsters  for  obtaining  a  great  profit ;  they 
incurred  considerable  risk  in  carrying  on 
their  business,  and  owing  to  the  regiila- 
tions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  could  hardly  stir   a  step,  from 
the  cistern  to  the  kiln,  without  rendering 
themselves  liable  to  heavy  p>enalties  from 
the  mistakes  of  their  servants.     He  now 
came  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  his 
noble  Friend   had   treated    Jigbtly,    and 
which  he  certainly  would  not  dilate  upon 
— namely,  the  financial  considerationscon- 
nected  with  the  question.  He  remembered 
that  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  former  Member 
for  North  Lincolnshire,  drew  upon  himself 
much  obloquy  in  consequence  of  usurping 
the  functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.    He  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  lost  his  seat  on  that  account, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be   expected 
that  he  should    run  the  same  risk.     He 
would    not    run    the  risk    of  incensing 
the   bees  of   the    hive,    unless    he   was 
to  have  a  share  in  the  honey.      Never- 
theless, he  must  declare,  that    he  could 
not  subscribe    to  the    doctrine  of  Mr. 
Tierney,    that    it    was    proper    to    re- 
peal*a  large  item  of  taxation  without  pro- 
viding a  substitute.     As  far  as  he  himself 
was    concerned,  his  vote  was   recorded 
in    favour  of  the   Motion   of  the    hon. 
Member  for  Worcester,  for  such  a  com- 
mutation   of    taxes    as    would    remove 
the  burdens  which  pressed  heavily  on  the 
labouring  classes,  and  substituting  a  Pro- 
perty-tax for  them.     By  that  vote  he  was 
prepared  to  abide,  though  he  was  aware 
of  the  unpopularity  of  a  Property-tax  ia 
that  House,     However,  he  was  fortunately 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  briugiof 
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forward  a  budget  of  his  own  to  supply  any 
defalcation  of  the  revenue  which  the  Repeal 
of  the  Malt-tax  might  occasion,  and 
needed  only  to  refer  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  suggestions  upon  this 
point  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Essex  offered  to  the  House  in  1833.*>- 
Upon  that  occasion,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-duty, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made  these 
"observations: — He  believed  that  no  re- 
duction of  taxation  was  more  likely  to  gire 
relief  than  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
malt.  If,  however,  the  tax  could  not  be 
spared,  it  might  easily  be  transferred  to 
some  other  article."  He  would  not 
anticipate  the  speech  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  make  that  night  in  sup*- 
port  o€  the  Motion,  and  which,  doubtless, 
would  prove,  that  whilst  the  country  had 
gained  an  able  and  efficient  President  of 
Board  of  Trade,  the  farmers  had  not  lost 
Iheir  consistent  friend  and  advocate.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  recollected 
rightly,  referred  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
duties  on  spirit  and  foreign  wine  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  Repeal  of  the 
Malt-tax.  It  was,  however,  but  just  to 
state,  that  at  that  period  there  was  an 
available  surplus  of  1,200,000/.,  and, 
therefore,  to  that  extent  the  revenue  could 
not  have  suffered  by  the  Repeal  of  the  tax. 
*The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would,  doubtless,  obtain  a  surplus  by  the 
retrenchments  he  would  effect.  He  would 
have  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  avail  him- 
self of  that  as  far  as  it  would  go,  to  make 
up  the  defalcation  that  might  be  occasioned 
by  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-duty,  and  to 
obtain  what  further  sum  was  wanting  by 
loan,  which  he  could  soon  procure  the 
means  of  paying  off  by  letting  the  Crown 
lands  by  public  auction,  instead  of  upon  job 
leases,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  practice. 
A  further  substitute  for  the  Malt-duty  might 
also  be  met  with  in  a  tax  which  once  found 
its  way  into  that  House,  but  was  speedily 
given  up  by  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced 
it.  He  alluded  to  the  tax  on  the  transfer 
of  funded  property,  and  he  could  not  per- 
ceive the  force  of  the  argument  which  had 
been  employed  against  the  imposition  of 
that  tax.  He  could  not  see  the  justice  of 
subjecting  a  man  who  sold  land  to  the 
value  of  1 ,000/.  to  a  heavy  stamp  duty, 
^vhilst  another  who  sold  5,000,000/.  worth 
pf  stock  paid  no  duty  at  all.  He  might 
be  told  that  the  imposition  of  fuch  c^  tax 


would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith  ;  but  he 
would  ask  whether  it  was  no  breach  of 
public  faith  to  compel  a  person  to  pay 
three  quarters  of  wheat  to  discharge  a  debt 
which  was  contracted  for  one  quarter? 
He  looked  upon  taxation  as  an  insurance 
which  property  paid  for  protection ;  and 
seeing  that  the  main  interest  of  the 
country,  the  agricultural  interest,  was  on 
the  verge  of  ruin,  he  would  ask  whether 
there  was  any  description  of  property 
which  it  would  be  so  prudent  to  insure  as 
property  in  the  funds  ?  Let  him  not  be 
misunderstood ;  he  would  lend  himself  to 
nothing  dishonest  or  that  would  tend  to  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  public  creditor. — 
He  remembered  the  burst  of  honest  indig- 
nation which  assailed  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  when  he 
talked  in  that  House  of  the  "  cant  of  na^ 
tional  faith;"  but,  he  would  ask  what  was 
the  value  of  national  faith,  if  we  had  not 
national  means  to  support  it?  A  great 
financial  authority,  and  predecessor  of  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Pitt,  declared  that  every  acre  of  land  in 
England  was  mortgaged  to  pay  the  public 
creditor.  He  would  not  deny  the  correct- 
ness of  that  statement,  but  of  what  use 
would  the  land  be  to  the  mortgagee  if  he 
were  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  find  it 
uncultivated,  and  covered  with  a  pauper 
population  ?  One  of  two  things  must  take 
place  —  either  the  agriculturist  must  be 
placed  in  a  situation  which  would  enable 
him  to  pay  interest  to  the  public  mort- 
gagee, or,  like  mortgagees  in  private  life, 
he  must  reduce  his  interest.  Before  he 
concluded  he  could  not  refrain  from  ad- 
verting t»  a  point  which  had  been  touched 
upon  by  his  noble  Friend,  and  which  he 
was  sure  had  no  other  ground  than  his 
own  apprehensions — namely,  the  possi- 
bility of  gentlemen  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves elsewhere  to  support  the  Repeal  of 
the  Malt-tax  voting  against  the  present 
Motion.  He  could  only  ^ay,  that  if  those 
hon.  Members  who  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, in  spite  of  the  threat  of  resignation 
then  held  out  by  Lord  Grey's  Administra- 
tion (a  stale  trick  which  he  understood 
had  been  resorted  to  on  the  present  occa- 
sion— it  was  a  threat  which  was  not  often 
carried  into  execution,  and  he  had  no  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  be  on  the  present 
occasion,  for,  however  easy  it  might  be 
for  gentlemen  to  change  their  opinions,  it 
wai  not  80  easy  to  change  their  place8)| 
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should  vote  mgainBt  the  present  Motion, 
it  would  be  evideat  that  their  former  vote 
waa  dictated  by  factious  motives,  those 
motives  which  they  were  much  in  the 
habit  of  imputing  to  their  adversarieet— 
Rumours  were  rife  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  some  hon.  Members  intended  to 
vote  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  pro- 
bably some  of  them  had  reached  the  ear  of 
his  noble  Friend ;  but,  for  his  part,  he 
attached  no  credit  to  those  rumours,  be« 
cause  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  that 
the  men  who  a  few  weeks  ago  raised  the 
cry  of  *'  measures  not  men,''  could  now 
turn  round  and  say  that  they  did  not  love 
measures  less,  but  loved  men  more*  He 
could  not  suppose  it  possible,  though  it 
was  strongly  rumoured,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  South  Derby- 
shire, who,  at  the  late  election,  defeated 
his  opponent  in  consequence  of  pledging 
himself  to  vote  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt- 
tax,  would  that  night  violate  his  pledge. 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  address  which  that 
hon.  Baronet  had  issued  to  his  constituents 
before  he  was  elected,  from  which  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  an  extract:— 
*'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  I  should 
have  the  honour  of  representing  you  in 
Parliament!  will  employ  all  the  energies  I 
can  command  to  efiTect  the  accomplish- 
ment of  two  measures.''  The  hon.  Baronet 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  held  it  to  be  in- 
dispensably and  immediately  requisite  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  currency,  and  then  made  use  of  the 
following  words : — "The  second  measure 
to  which  I  allude  is  the  Repeal  of  that  most 
oppressive  and  mischief-working  tax,  the 
Malt-tax,  which  displaces  industry,  de- 
stroys social  frugality,  promotes  intem- 
perance and  immorality,  and  diminishes 
the  consumption  of  one  of  the  chief  com- 
forts of  the  industrious  labouring  classes. 
For  these  professions  I  claim  credit,  be- 
cause no  one  can  convict  me  of  ever  hav- 
ing broken  a  pledge  or  violated  a  promise." 
After  having  heard  that  passage,  he  would 
ask  his  noble  Friend  whether  he  was  not 
alarmed  without  just  cause  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  hon.  Members  in- 
tended to  vote  ?  It  was  impossible  that 
gentlemen,  who^  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
hustings  claimed  the  support  of  their  con- 
stituents by  arrogating  to  themselves  ex- 
clusively the  title  of  the  farmer's  friend, 
would  now  desert  him  in  his  time  of  need  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  there  were  persons 
in  thftt  House  who  were  prepared  to  edd 


to  the  misery  of  the  already  broken- 
hearted farmer  by  betraying  his  cause? 
The  day  for  professions  was  gone  by — a 
test  was  now  proposed  by  which  to  try 
the  sincerity  of  hon.  Members,  and  the 
division  of  that  night  would  show  who 
.  were  and  who  were  not  the  real  friends  of 
the  farmer. 

The  Chancelbr  of  the  Exchequer'^  spoke 
to  the  following  effect :  the  course  which 
I  intend  to  pursue  in  the  present  Debate 
makes  me  peculiarly  anxious  to  rise  at  an 
early  perioa  of  the  discussion,  when  I  am 
not  likely  to  be  diverted  by  any  reference 
to  topics  of  party  excitement  from  the 
attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
-—not  to  matters  mixed  up  with  political 
considerations,  affecting  merely  the  inter- 
ests of  parties  in  the  state,  but  to  the  re- 
view of  those  facts  and  arguments  upon 
which  their  judgment  ought  to  be  formed, 
and  the  exclusion  of  which  from  their  con- 
sideration would,  in  my  opinion,  produce 
the  most  serious  prejudice  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  The  question 
which  must  this  night  be  decided  involves 
interests  so  complicated  and  comprehen- 
sive, as  to  impose  upon  the  House— upon 
that  jury  of  which  the  noble  Marquis  has 
spoken,  the  solemn  obligation  of  finding 
their  verdict  upon  the  dictates  of  their 
conscientious  conviction.  I  too  call  upon 
this  Jury,  impannelled  on  this  high  occa- 
sion, to  decide,  not  on  partial  opinion,  not 
upon  promises  rashly  and  inconsiderately 
made,  not  upon  unsound  prejudices,  not 
with  reference  to  the  particular  interest  of 
any  one  class  of  the  community,  but  as 
becomes  a  Jury,  upon  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  question, 
upon  a  calm  consideration  of  the  evi< 
dence  I  shall  offer,  and  the  arguments  I 
shall  adduce. 

I  am  called  upon  to  consider  this  ques* 
tion-^namely,  whether  I  can  consent  to  a 
Resolution  which  pledges  me  irrevocably  to 
the  total  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  I  am  call- 
ed upon  to  consent  to  that  Resolution,  at  a 
period  when  the  House  has  had  no  op- 
portunity of  hearing  any  financial  state- 
ment— at  a  period  when  it  knows  not  from 
any  authentic  declaration  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  demands  for  the  public 
service-^what  is  the  amount  of  disposa* 
ble  revenue^ — ^before  it  has  had  any  op- 
portunity of  considering  any  other  claim 

1^1^^— ^M»l  I       .     ■■■■   MB     ^— ^     .111  ■       ■         I     I  ■    ^ 

*  From  a  corrected  Reporty  published  by 
Eloake  and  Varty» 
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for  the  remission  of  taxation :  I  am  under 
these  circnmstances  called  upon  to  pledge 
myself  irre?ocably  to  deprive  the  public 
revenue  of  several  millions  of  money.  If 
such  a  Motion  as  the  present  is  at  any 
time  defensiblei  I  appeal  to  the  House, 
whether  it  ought  not  to  have  been  post- 
poned at  least  till  after  an  authorized  ex* 
iiosition  of  the  national  means  had  been 
aid  before  the  House?  It  will  be  my 
duty  to  make  such  a  communication  to 
the  House  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
close  of  the  financial  year^namely,  the 
1st  of  April  \  I  shall  then  have  an  oppor* 
tanity  of  describing  to  the  House  the 
state  of  the  public  revenuci  and  the 
amount  of  the  demands  for  the  public 
4iervlce,  and  the  House  being  thus  put  in 
possession  of  the  actual  amount  of  the 
sarpluB,  may  appropriate  it  either  to  the 
remission  of  taxation,  or  in  any  other  way 
it  may  think  expedient.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess, however,  would  not  wait  for  this 
explanation,  but  has  called  upon  the 
House,  in  fact,  to  exclude  the  consider- 
ation of  every  other  interest,  except  that 
which  he  advocated,  by  pledging  itself, 
that  the  Malt^-tax  should  be  the  first,  and 
I  need  scarcely  add,  the  only  burthen  of 
taxation  it  would  repeal.  Thus  forced 
into  a  discussion,  which  I  think  ought  to 
have  been  postponed,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enter  on  the  task  of  con- 
vincing the  House  of  the  impropriety  of 
acceding  to  the  noble  Marquess's  propo- 
sition, and  of  cautioning  it  against  the 
consequences  which  would  result  from  a 
precipitate,  and,  in  my  opinion,  unjusti- 
fiable pledge  to  Repeal  the  Malt-tax. 

Of  course,  I  am  unable  to  develope  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  financial  prospects  of 
the  ensuing  year ;  but  I  may  refer  to  a 
statement  made  by  my  predecessor  in  the 
office  which  I  now  fill,  which  I  apprehend 
Is  correct  enough,  in  its  results  at  least, 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  noble 
Lord,  (Lord  Althorp)  in  his  budget  last 
year,  after  providing  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
House-tax,  made  a  calculation  of  the 
probable  available  surplus  for  the  year 
oeginning  the  1st  of  April,  1835,  and  end- 
ing the  1st  of  April,  1836.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  state,  that  although  in 
some  respects  the  calculations  of  Lord 
Althorp  are  erroneous ;  yet,  I  think,  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  result  at  which  his 
Lordship  arrived,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
Lord  Althorp  estimated,  that  the  demands 
tot  the  serrice  of  the  present  year  would 


be  identical  with  those  of  the  last.  I, 
however,  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  to 
the  House,  that  I  trust  there  will  be  a  con* 
siderable  reduction  in  the  Estimates  for  the 
present  year.  I  believe  that  the  Estimates 
for  the  ordinary  service  of  the  year  will 
exhibit  a  reduction  of  at  least  470,000/* 
Although,  this  will  of  course  Increase  the 
available  surplus  revenue;  yet,  as  there 
are  miscalculations  in  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  (for  which  his  Lordship  is  in 
no  degree  responsible)  as  to  the  amount  of 
charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the 
correction  of  which  will  diminish  the 
amount  of  surplus  revenue  to  an  extent 
not  very  far  short  of  the  saving  on  the 
Estimates,  Lord  Althorp's  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  available  surplus  is  upon  the 
whole  not  an  inaccurate  one.  Lord  Althorp 
calculated,  that  on  the  5th  of  April  next, 
the  revenue  would  exceed  the  expendi* 
ture  by  about  250,000/.  I  think,  that 
after  reducing  nearly  half  a  million  on  the 
Estimates,  I  cannot  calculate  upon  having 
a  greater  surplus  than  250,000/. ;  1  meani 
of  course,  after  providing  for  750,000/.,  an 
annual  charge  for  compensation  to  the 
West- India  proprietors,  and  after  the  reve- 
nue has  been  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  House-tax. 

In  this  state  of  our  financial  prospects, 
with  a  surplus  of  250,000/.,  the  noble 
Marquess  requires  the  House  to  pledge 
itself  on  this  night  to  the  Repeal  of  the 
whole  of  the  Malt-tax.  Now,  what  is  the 
total  amount  of  this  tax  ?  I  believe,  that 
the  gross  produce  of  the  Malt-tax  last 
year  was  5,150,000/.;  but  perhaps  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  House 
if  I  were  to  state  what  has  been  the  net 
amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  the 
last  four  years  on  account  of  this  tax* 
That  will  afford  the  best  indication  of  the 
prodncttveness  of  the  impost.  lo  the 
year,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1832,  the 
net  sum  paid  into  the  Exchequer  on 
account  of  the  Malt-duty  was  4,208,000/.} 
in  the  year»  ending  the  6th  ^f  January, 

1833,  the  net  amount  was  4,675,000/,; 
in  the  year,  ending  the  5th  of  January, 

1834,  It  was  4,772,000/.;  and  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1835,  it 
was  4,812,000/.  Thus,  then  ttappeart, 
that  with  a  surplus  of  only  250,000/.,  the 
House  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  a  reve« 
nue«-^and  observe,  a  gradually  increasing 
revenue,  of  4,812,000/.;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  required  to  cause  a  defakalioni  ao 
actual  deficit,  of  4|6e2|000/, 
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period  in  tha  history  of  thti  eonntrv*  it 
will  be  found  (to  uie  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Member,  Mr.  HaDdiey)that  the  consamp- 
lion  of  Uie  old  national  beveraee  of  this 
kingdom  has  greatly  diminished.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  the  quantity  of  beer  consumed 
at  present  has  diminished,  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  consumed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  last  century.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  the  fact,  but  as  to  the 
eause  of  it.  Does  that  diminution  arise 
from  the  operation  of  the  duty  on  malt,  or 
from  the  competition  of  other  articles, 
which  have  come  into  general  use  in  this 
country?  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  se- 
conded the  Motion,  has  drawn  rather  a 
singular  inference  from  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  these  articles.  He  has  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  finding  that,  while 
the  consumption  of  beer  in  proportion  to 
the  population  has  diminished,  the  con* 
sumption  of  tea,  coffee,  and  spirits  has  in* 
creased.  Now  I  had  intended  to  refer  to 
the  increase  of  the  consumptbn  of  those 
articles  for  the  very  purpose  of  accounting 
for  the  decrease  m  the  consumption  of 
.been,  but  it  seems  that  that  fact  nad  led 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Handley)  to  a 
conclusion  quite  opposite  to  that  which  it 
produces  in  my  mmd.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man exclaimed,  ^*  You  see  the  people  of 
this  country  drink  vastly  more  tea,  more 
coffee,  and  more  spirits  than  formerly. 
Why  then,''  he  asks  in  a  tone  of  great 
surprise,  mixed  with  much  triumph,  **  do 
they  not  drink  more  beer  also?''  My  reply 
is,  because  they  consume  more  spirits,  tea, 
and  coffee.  It  is  owing  to  a  change  in  our 
national  habits,  and  not  to  the  operation 
of  the  duty,  that  the  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  malt  is  attributable.  I 
will  state  the  case  in  the  manner  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  admit  to  be  the 
most  unfiivourable  to  myself.  I  will  select 
the  year  in  the  last  century,  in  which,  of 
all  others,  the  consumption  of  beer  in 
proportion  to  the  drinkers  of  beer  was  the 
greatest.  That  year  wss  the  year  1722. 
In  1732,  the  population  amounted  to 
about  6,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
barrels  of  beer  consumed,  as  slated  in 
the  returns,  was  about  the  same,  nearly 
6,000,000,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
barrel  to  each  person.  In  1833,  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  14,000,000,  and 
the  average  annual  consumption  for  the 
last  three  years  preceding  the  Repeal  of 
the  Beer-duty  amounted  to  no  more  than 


8,200,000  barreb.  Now  I  give  the  hw^ 
Gentleman  the  full  advantage  of  these 
facts,  and  of  any  conclusions  he  may  draw 
from  them.  The  hon.  gentleman  would, 
no  doubt,  contend  that  this  lamentable 
falling  off  in  the  drinking  of  beer»  arises 
from  the  tax,  and  the  tax  alone.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  argue,  that  the  deficiency 
arises  from  altered  habits,  from  new  taste«, 
and  consequently  the  increased  consump. 
tion  of  other  articles.  It  is  very  important 
to  examine  this  matter  a  little  more  in  de- 
tail. In  1722,  the  total  quantity  of  tea 
cousumed  in  this  country  did  not  exceed 
370,000  lbs«9  or  about  an  ounce  to  each 
person.  In  1833,  the  quantity  of  tea 
consumed  amounted  to  31,829,0001b9«y 
being  about  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  to 
each  person.  The  use  of  tea  has  in  fact 
superseded,  to  a  great  extent,  the  use  of 
beer  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 
In  like  manner,  the  consumption  of  spirits 
has  increased  also.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Handley)  may  say  that  he  deprecates 
the  increased  use  of  spirits ;  but  he  would 
find  it  quite  impossible,  let  him  propose 
what  regulations  he  would,  to  prevent 
their  consumption.  The  hon.  GenUemao 
might  increase  the  duty  on  spirits;  and 
he  might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  di- 
minishing their  consumption,  while  he 
would,  in  fact,  be  only  lessening  the  reve- 
nue which  they  produced.  In  1722,  there 
was  about  3,000,000  gallons  of  spirits 
consumed,  which  gave  a  proportion  to 
each  individual  of  about  half  a  gallon. 
In  1833,  12,332,000  gallons,  being  at  the 
rate  to  each  person  of  six-sevenths  of  a 
gallon.  An  extraordinary  increase  has 
also  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of 
coffee.  With  respect  to  that  article,  there 
are  no  accurate  returns  previous  to  1760. 
In  that  year,  however,  the  quantity  of 
coffee  consumed  was  not  more  than 
262,000  lbs.,  or  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  to  each  person.  In  1833,  the 
consumption  of  coffee  had  increased  to 
20,691,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  one  pound  and 
a  half  to  each  person.  With  these  returns 
before  me,  1  cannot  help  arriving  at  con- 
clusions, the  opposite  of  those  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  arrived,  that  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  three  artidea 
I  have  mentioned,  vis.  tea,  coffee,  and 
spirits,  accounts  for  the  decreased  con- 
sumption of  beer :  that  you  cannot  expect 
those  who  drink  three  times  the  quantity 
of  other  beverages,  to  drink,  on  that  very 
account,  a  greater  quantity  of  beer;  that 
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you  cannot  have  an  immensaly  increased 
revenue  from  tea,  from  coffee,  and  from 
spmis,  and  also  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  article 
which  t^ey  displaced;  and  lastly,  that, 
so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  no  very 
great  advantage  would  he  gained  by  dis- 
countenancing the  use  of  tea  and  coffee 
for  the  purpose  of  substituting  beer  in 
their  place. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Handley) 
fleems  to  think  that  the  use  of  tea  and 
coffee  is  unfairly  encouraged,  and  that 
their  consumption  is  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duty  on  those  articles  being 
lower  than  that  which  is  applied  to  beer. 
He  calls  out  for  justice  to  the  old  national 
beverage,  and  demands  that  it  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  undue  favour  that  is 
shown  to  the  articles  of  foreign  extraction. 
But  it  is  better  to  appeal^  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  to  figures  and  facts,  than  to  the 
passions  and  feelings  of  the  audience,  and, 
instead  of  being  pathetic,  calmly  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  rate  percent  of  the  duty 
levied  on  barley,  compared  with  the  prime 
cost  of  this  article,  is  so  much  higher 
than  the  corresponding  rates  on  the  other 
articles  that  compete  with  beer.  The  duty 
on  malt  is  2s.  7c2.,  per  bushel,  or  about 
^y-seven  per  cent  on  the  price  of  the 
article: 

The  duty  on  other  articles  of  general 
consumption,  compared  with  the  cost 
price,  is  as  follows : 


Rate 

On  Port  and  Sbeiry 
Coffee,  West  India    - 
Ditto,  East  India    « 
Tea 

English  Spirits 
Ram        -         •     - 
Brandy    -        -      - 
Geneva    -      -      - 


Kate  per  Cent 
oC  Paty.  on  Market  Prioai. 

•  St.  6d,  gall.   85 

-  6d,  lb.       65 

-  9d,  lb.      106 

100 

-  7i.  6d,  g«U.  333 

-  9s.  6d.  gaU.  407 

-  2^5.  6d.   gall.  627 

930 


Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I  will 
ask  Uie  hon.  Gentleman,  whether  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  several 
articles  I  have  named  can  justly  be  attri- 
buted to.  any  favour  shown  to  them  in  the 
amount  of  duty  as  compared  with  that 
upon  beer. 

I  shall  proceed  in  the  review  of  each  of 
the  several  alieg^ations  and  arguments  of 
the  noble  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Mo* 
tion.  I  wish  to  omit  none  of  them  ;  but 
calmly  to  submit  each  to  the  test  of  accu- 
rate inquiry  and  fair  reasoning.  The 
noble  Lord  and  the  hon*  Gentleman  have 
i>bserved,  that  the  House  ought  not  to 


estimate  the  gain  which  would  accrue  to 
the  consumer  from  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  malt  solely  by  the  amount  of 
that  duty;  for,  that  there  are  some 
enormous  profits  made  by  the  maltsters, 
in  which,  as  soon  as  the  Malt-duty  should 
be  repealed,  the  public  would  fully  par- 
ticipate. The  Malt>duty  is  20s.  8d.  per 
quarter,  and  the  total  amount  received  by 
theExchequer  is  no  more  than 6,000,000/.; 
but,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord,  a  sum  of  16,000,000/.  apart 
from  the  duty,  finds  its  way  by  some  mys- 
terious process  into  the  hands  of  the 
maltsters,  and  is  divided  among  them.  I 
certainly  do  not  pretend  to  nnderstand 
whence  this  sum  of  16,000,000/.  comes, 
or  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  divided 
among  the  happy  maltsters ;  but,  I  will 
ask,  is  it  credible  that  in  this  country,  and 
in  an  open  trade,  such  extravagant  profits 
can  be  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
malt  ?  Is  it  credible  that  while  the  whole 
amount  of  revenue  received  by  the  Go- 
vernment on  account  of  malt  does  not 
exceed  5,000,000/.  the  public  is  burthened 
with  an  additional  charge  of  16,000,000/. 
which  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  parties 
by  whom  that  article  is  manufactured? 
Is  it  likely  that  such  enormous  profits  can 
be  made  in  a  trade  which  is  open  to  all 
the  world  ?  There  is,  in  fact,  great  coon 
petition  in  the  malting  trade.  The  num- 
ber of  maltsters  is  not  less  than  14,000 ; 
and  there  is  one  peculiar  circumstance  in 
that  trade  which  will  always  ensure  a 
great  competition— which  will  draw  specu- 
lators into  this  trade  who  will  not,  and 
cannot,  enter  into  other  trades.  The 
manufacture  of  malt  is,  in  fact,  carried  on 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  capital  pro- 
vided by  the  public.  The  maltster,  fay 
giving  bond,  is  allowed  to  defer  the  pay- 
ment of  duty,  although  he  realizes  the 
amount  of  that  duty  on  the  sale  of  the 
article,  and  is  enabled  thereby  to  make  a 
fresh  purchase  of  barley.  But,  it  is  said 
the  difierence  between  the  price  of  barley 
and  the  price  of  malt  is  alone  suflicient  to 
prove  the  enormous  profit  of  the  maltster. 
I  recollect  a  calculation  on  this  head, 
which  was  made  by  the  hon.  Member  far 
Oldham  last  year.  The  hon.  Member 
stated  the  price  of  barley  to  be  25s.  per 
quarter,  and  the  rate  of  duty  to  be 
20«.  Sd,  per  quarter ;  he,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  malt 
ought  to  be,  independent  of  the  charges 
of  its  manufactures,  45s.  8d.    But  the 
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hon.  Member  said,  that  in  point  of  fact, 
the  quarter  of  malt  cost  66ff. ;  so  that  a 
clear  profit  of  19s.  per  quarter^  at  least, 
vent  into  the  pockets  of  the  maltster.     It 
is  well,  in  discussing  any  subject,  to  have 
the  latest  information  respecting  it  that 
dan  be  obtained ;  and  I,  therefore,  sent  this 
morning  to  Mark-lane,  to  learn  what  is 
the  price  of  barley,  and  the  price  of  malt 
of  equal  quality ;  so  that  I  might  be  able 
to  judge  whether  the  statement  respecting 
the  enormous  gains  made  by  the  malt- 
sters  is  well-founded.     I    am    informed 
that  the  price  of  good  malting-barley  in 
Mark-lane  this  day  is  from  36s.  to  40s. 
per  quarter.  That  is,  undoubtedly,  a  pretty 
good  price  for  barley,  for  the  article  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  high  price,  the 
consumption  has,  according  to  the  last 
returns,    increased,    instead    of   haying 
diminished.      Adding    to    the    price  of 
the  quarter  of  the  best  barley,  namely, 
40«.,  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  malt, 
which  is  20s.  8d.,  the  price  of  malt,  in- 
dependent of  the  cost  of   manufacture, 
ought  to  be  60s.  8d.  per  quarter.    The 
price  of  the  best  malt  in  Mark-lane  is,  in 
fact,  66s.  per  quarter,  leaving  a  difference 
of  5s.  Ad,  between  the  price  of  malt  and 
the  price  of  barley,    increased    by  the 
amount  of  the  duty.     Now,  I    do    not 
think  that  after  deducting  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  malting  from  the  sum  of  Ss,  Ad, 
any  such  profit  would  remain  to  the  malt- 
sters as  would  enable  them  to  divide  that 
mysterious  gain  of  16,000,000/.,  which 
the  noble  Marquess  has  assigned  to  them. 
The  noble  Marquess  (Marquess  of  Chan- 
dos)  and  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Handley) 
have  spoken  of   the    advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  remission  of  the 
Malt-duty,  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
which  would  thereby  be  afforded  to  the 
fanner  of  malting  his  inferior  barley,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  beer,  but  of 
feeding  his  cattle.    Now,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  inform  my  noble 
Friend  that  this  object  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure effected  by  an  order  of  the  Board  of 
Excise,  which   I   am  anxious    to  make 
public,  and  which  I  regret  has  not  been 
sufficiently  known  before,     I  apprehend, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  barley,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  suitable  for 
feeding  cattle,  should  undergo  the  process 
of  malting.     I    understand,  that  if  the 
barley  be  steeped  and  afterwards  dried,  all 
those  saccharine  qualities  which    make 
barley  peculiarly  useful  as  food  for  cattle 


will  be  developed.     I    believe^  that  tbe 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Handley)  has suted, 
that  it  would  be  hig'hly  advantageous  to 
the  farmer  to  be  enabled;  not  to  oak,  b^i 
to  steep  his  barley  for  that  purpose.    I 
certainly  do  not  credit   the  assertion,  that 
two  bushels  of  malt    equal    in  nutritive 
quality  three  bushels  of    barley,      f Mr. 
Cohhett:  More  nutrinaent  ia  contained  ra 
two  bushels  of  malt  than   in  three  bushels 
of  barley.]     I  do  not  think  such  an  a56er- 
tion  is  correct.     I  know  that  two  bnshels 
of  malt  will  not  produce  the  same  qaaatitj 
of  spirit  as  two  bushels  of  raw  barley;  and 
1  therefore,  cannot,  understand  how  it  is 
possible  for  the  former  to  coDCaio  fifty  pei 
cent  more  of  nutritive  quality   than  the 
latter.     I  will  now  read    the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Excise  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  and  to  which    I   desire  that  the 
greatest  publicity  may  be  given.      It  ii  in 
the  following  terms  : — ^"  The  practice  of 
steeping  barley  in  water  to  prepare  it  a 
food  for  cattle  having   become  prevalent, 
and  as  the  revenue  may  be  injured  by  the 
application  thereof  to  other  purposes,— 
ordered  that  the  respective  supervisors  ao4 
officers  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  partia 
who  carry  on  this  practice  within  their 
several  districts,  and  their  manner  of  dii' 
posing  of  the  corn  so  steeped  ;  bat  that  no 
interruption  whatever  be   given  thereto, 
except  upon  actual  proof  or  weii-gnoanded 
suspicion  of  fraud.     Particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  situation  of  the  pre' 
mises  where  the    corn  may  be  steeped, 
with  respect  to  any  kiln  or  oven  upon,  or 
in,  which  it  could  be  dried,  as  well  as  to 
the  proportion  which  the    quantities  of 
barley  steeped  bear  to   the  number  of 
horses  or  other  cattle  to  be  fed  therewitbj 
and  if  any  suspicious  circumstances  Bhau 
be  discovered,  the  matter  must  be  fully 
investigated,  and  the  particulars  stated  to 
the  Board." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  ibis 
order  certainly  is  not  to  permit  the  ms/f' 
ing  of  barley,  but  to  afford  every  facility 
to  the  farmer  to  prepare  that  article  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  his  cattle,  wbicfe  ^ 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  revcnoe. 

One  favourite  argument  in  fsivoar  o( 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-duty  is,  that  it  will 
encourae^e  the  poor  man  to  brew  his  own 
beer.  The  arguments  by  which  it  i«  ^^' 
tempted  to  support  that  assertion  appsB' 
to  me  exceedingly  fallacious.  W*^  ^^' 
ducement  can  the  poor  man  have  to 
brew  his  own  beer  which  he  does  i»w 
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possess  &t  the  present  moment?     Why 
should  he  not  at  present  boy  his  malt, 
and  with  that  brew  as  much  beer  as  he 
needs  for   his   own  consumption?     The 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  argued,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  high  price  of  malt,  and 
the  large  profits  of  the  maltsters,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  poor  man  to  buy  malt 
in  retail,  but,  that  if  you  Repeal  the  Malt- 
duty  every  man  will  be  his  own  maltster. 
But,  supposing  that  the  malt-duty  were 
repealed,  would  the  poor  man  then  be  in 
a  better  condition  to  compete  with  the 
great  maltster?    Would  the  poor  man  in 
his  small  cottage,  and  with  his  limited 
means,   be  then  better  able  to  compete 
with   the  great  maltsters  with  extensive 
capital,  great  skill,  great  experience;  and 
with  buildings  and  floors,  and  cisterns  and 
kilos,  all  suited  for  the  purpose  of  making 
malt   on  a  large   scale?      If  not,  what 
greater  temptation  would  he  have  to  brew 
than  lie  has  at  present?    Oh,  it  will  be 
said,  he  will  be  relieved  from  the  duty, 
and  will  not  the  regular  maltster  be  re- 
lieved from  it  also  ?     How  will  their  rela- 
tive position  be  altered  ?    How  will  the 
means  of  the  maltster  to  manufacture  an 
article  of  equal  quality  at  a  less  price  be 
diminished  ?    What  gain  is  it  to  the  poor 
man  to  be   able  to  manufacture  a  bad 
article  at  a  high  cost  ?      But  again,  if  the 
poor  man  is  so  much  disposed  to  brew 
hi»  own  beer,  how  is  it  that  he  did  not  do 
so  previous  to  the  Repeal  of  the  duty  on 
Beer  ?  -  At  that  time  a  very  heavy  duty 
per  barrel  attached  to  the  great  brewer, 
which  the  poor  man,  who  chose  to  brew  in 
his  own  cottage,  was  not  called  on  to  pay. 
But  if  the  poor  man  did  not  then  brew 
his  own  beer,  having  that  advantage,  why 
ahould  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  do  so 
should  the  Malt-duty  be  repealed,  when 
he  certainly  will  not  have  an  advantage 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  then  ?    The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Handley)  has  said 
a  g^at  deal  against  the  beer-shops,  and, 
like  many  others,  who  are  warm  panegy- 
rists of  what  they  call  our  old  national 
beverage,  seems  to  think  that  if  beer  be 
drunk    in    beer-shops,    all    its    salutary 
qualities  vanish  at  once.     He  has  come  to 
the  conclusion    that  beer  is  a  noxious 
fluid  unless  it  is  drunk  by  labouring  men 
in*  their  own  houses  after  having   been 
brewed  by  their  own  hands.     But  I  in- 
treat  the  House  not  to  consent  to  the 
loss  of  5,000,000/.  of  revenue,  under  the 
VOL.  XXVI.  {2^2} 


delusive  expectation,  that  encouragement 
will  thereby  be  given  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  to  brew  their  beer  and  drink 
their  beer  in  their  own  cottages.     The 
same  reason  which  induces  them  to  go  to 
the  beer-shop  at  present  will  continue  to 
operate  after  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-duty. 
At  this  moment,  if  the  labouring  man 
purchases  his  beer  at  the  public-house 
and  takes  it  away  to  drink  at  his  own 
house,  he  may  have  the  beer  at  a  reduced 
rate.     There  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  price  of  a  pot  of  beer  pur- 
chased at  the  public-house  and  carried 
away,  and  the  price  which  is  charged  to  a 
man  who  sits  down  and  consumes  a  pot 
beside  a  fire  in  the  public-house.    Not* 
withstanding  this  difference    of   charge, 
there  is,  however,  something  in  the  charm 
of  a  good  fire  and  of  good    company, 
which  tempts  the  labourer  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional penny  for  his  pot  of  beer.    And 
after  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-duty,  which 
will  not  reduce  the  price  of  the  pot  of 
beer  more  than  a  half-penny,  I  believe  that 
the  same  temptation  will  still  exist,  and 
that   the  public-house,  the  natural  love 
of  society — the  harmless,    I  must  say, 
enjoyment  of  it,  if  not  carried  to  excess, 
will  be  preferred  to  the  solitary  pot  of  beer 
brewed  by  bad  brewers  with  bad  utensils 
from  bad  materials.    Let  not  the  House, 
then  hazard  a  large  amount  of  revenue  for 
the  sake  of  creating  a  small  reduction  in 
the  price  of  a  pot  of  beer,  which  after  all 
will  not  be  attended  with  the  effect  anti-* 
cipated  by  its  advocates. 

The  hon  .Gentleman  (Mr.  Handley)  has 
spoken  about  the  possibility  of  finding 
substitutes  for  the  Malt-tax,  but  he  has 
only  mentioned  a  few  of  these  substitutes. 
This  is  undoubtedly  very  prudent  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  Member,  especially  when 
the  fate  which  has  attended  the  Member 
for  Lincolnshire,  the  late  Sir  W.  Ingilby 
— I  mean  to  say,  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  for  that  was  the  character 
assumed  by  the  hon.  Baronet — is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  fate  of  that  hon. 
Baronet,  according  to  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
(Mr.  Handley)  is  a  warning  to  all  hon. 
Members  against  appearing  in  the  assumed 
partof  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That 
hon.  Baronet,  it  appears  had  made  a  roost 
popular  Motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Malt-duty,  by  which  he  conciliated  all 
the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax. 
However,  he  unfortunately  thought  it  ne-» 
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cessary  to  suggest  a  few  substitutes  in  the 
place  of  the  Malt-tax,  which  destroyed 
all  the  popularity  which  his  Motion  for 
the  repeal  of  that  tas  had  gained  for  hiai| 
and  cost  him  his  seat  in  Parliament.     He 
lost  his  election  even  for  an  Agricultural 
county.    Such  was  the  odiuiji  he  excited 
by  his  praise«worthy  efforts  to  discover 
substitutes.    I,  then,  ask  the  agricultural 
Members  to  take  warning  by  this,  and  to 
reflect,  that,  if  the  modest  suggestion  of 
new  taxes  cost  Sir  W.  Ingilby  his  seat  for 
a  mo^t  agricultural  county — what  will  be* 
come  of  their  seats  if  they  have  mixed 
constituencies,  and  actually  vote  for  the 
new  taxes  that  must  be  proposed  7    I  will 
ask  them  this  question^— Granted  that  there 
would  be  ,an  advantage  to  agriculture  in 
this  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  would  that 
advantage   be   general  or  not?      What 
description  of  agriculture,  let  me  ask,  is 
distressed?    Are  the  light  barley  lands 
suflTecing  roost  at  the  present  moment,  or 
the  pasture  lands,  and  the  clay  lands 
which  grow  wheat?    Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  clay  lands  growing  wheat  are  the 
description  of  land  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  suffering  under  the  greatest 
depression  ?    Th^  only  effect  of  repealing 
the  Malt-duty  will  be  to  force  the  clay 
lands  into  an  unnatural  cultivation,  and 
the  owners  will  be  induced,  instead  of 
growing  wheat,  to  try  the  expensive  cul- 
tivation of   barley  on  unsuitable  land. 
Supposing  that  the  available  surplus  of 
the  revenue  could  be  applied  to  the  remis- 
sion of  the  county-rates,  or  to  those  local 
charges  to  which  all  land  is  subject,  would 
not  the  advantage  resulting  from  that  re- 
mission be  more  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  land  than  a  reduction  to  the 
same  amount  of  the  dutv  on  malt  ?    The 
noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, propose  to  ^ive  th^  whole  advant- 
age of  the  remission  of  the  Malt-duty 
to  the  barley  growers,  though  that  class 
of  agriculturists  are,  of  all,  the  least  dis- 
tressed. 

I  am  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the 
a^ument,  that  the  barley  grower  is  to  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  Repeal  of  the 
Malt-duty,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  if  Uie  present  Motion  succeeds,  the 
barley  interest  itself  will  suffer  more  injury 
than  many  hon.  Gentlemen  are,  perhaps, 
aware  of.  By  allowing  the  maltsters  to  give 
security  for  the  amount  of  duty,  and  sus- 
pending for  a  time  its  payment,  a  capital 


belonging  to  the  puUio,  amosntiog  to 
about  3,000,000/.,  may  be  said  to  be  lent 
them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade* 
In  consequence  of  this  practice,  indivi- 
duals with  small  capital  are  enabled  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  malt.  If, 
however,  the  duty  were  repealed,  this  ad- 
vantage given  to  small  capitalists  would 
be  withdrawn,  the  public  money,  applied 
as  so  much  additional  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase of  barley  would  be  withdrawn  also, 
and  the  result,  quite  opposite  to  that  ex- 
pected by  the  advocates  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  duty,  must  inevitably  be,  that  the 
malting  trade  would  be  much  more  monor 
polized  than  at  present  by  a  few  large 
capitalists.  It  is  taken  fyr  granted^  that 
increased  consumption  of  malt  must  follow 
diminished  duty.  This  may  be  so  for  tbtt» 
future,  but  it  certainly  has  not  been  so  for 
the  past.  There  are  some  striking  proofs 
in  the  history  of  the  Malt-duty  to  show 
that  the  consumption  of  malt  is  influenced 
much  more  by  seasons,  and  other  circum-i 
stances,  than  by  the  rate  of  duty.  In 
1816,  the  duty  was  4s.  6d.  per  bushel. 
The  average  consumption  of  the  two  pre*. 
ceding  years  was  25,600,000  bushels. 
You  reduced  the  duty  in  1816  from  4i,&^. 
to  2«.  6d.  Was  there  a  great,  increase  of 
consumption  ?  By  no  means.  The  aver* 
age  consumption  of  the  two  following 
years,  that  is,  under  the  reduced  duty» 
was  only  32,700,000  bushels,  a  failing,  off 
of  nearly  3,000,000  of  bushels,  instead  of 
an  increase.  You  raised  the  dgty,  in  1819, 
to  3i.  7d.,  and  the  average  consumptioa 
of  Uie  two  following  yean  was  85,000,000 
bushels,  an  increased  consumption  under 
an  increased  duty. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  particularly  of  the  agrioultnri6ts»  ta 
another  and  very  serious  risk  they  will 
incur  from  the  total  Repeal  of  the  Malt- 
duty.    My  noble  Friend  said,  that  if  the. 
Malt-tax  were  taken  off,  there  would  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer« 
Now  I  have  an  impression  that  the  very 
contrary  effect  would  be  produced  by  tb^ 
removal  of  the  tax.    I  am  greatly  efceidy 
that  the- direct  consequence  would  be  to 
promote  illicit  distillation  to  an  almoet  io* 
calculable  extent,  and  thereby  proportion- 
ately to  diminish  the  use  of  beer.     MLy 
reason  for  thinking  so,  is  this.    It  ia  no 
difficult  matter  to  prevent,  by  the  vigilaiKie 
of  the  Excise,  the  illicit  malting  of  berlsy « 
The  process  is  a  dilatory  ooei  and  it  ie  oot 
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easy  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  tile  erticle 
for  (he  purpose  of  drying  it  and  preparing 
it  for  uae.  But  the  proeesi  bv  which  illicit 
•pirits  are  distilled  from  the  barley  after  it 
has  been  made  into  malt,  is  very  easy. 
Every  man,  after  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt* 
dQty»  would  have  a  right  to  make  matt. 
It  might  be  made  in  every « cottage  and 
ever^  hovel  without  restraint.  Does  any 
man  beKeve  it  to  be  possible,  that  security 
ean  be  taken  against  the  conversion  of 
this  raalt  into  spirits,  or  will  it  be  tolerated 
that  there  shall  be  an  universal  right  of 
inspection  and  inquisition  on  the  part  of 
the  Excise  into  every  house  in  the  king- 
dom, in  order  to  prevent  a  fraud  on  the 
revenue  so  easily  practised  as  the  conver* 
sion  of  malt  into  spirits  ?  The  result,  then, 
would  be,  not  as  my  noble  Friend  antici- 
pates, an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
beer,  but  a  positive  reduction  in  the  re- 
venue,  produced  by  loss  of  duty  on  spirits, 
and  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
illicit  distillation.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  benefits  which 
are  looked  for  from  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt- 
tax  will  not  follow  its  removal,  and  surely, 
unless  some  almost  inestimable  advantage 
is  dearly  shown  to  be  the  necessary  con-, 
sequence  of  its  immediate  repeal,  hon. 
Members  ought  to  pause  before  they  give 
their  votes  m  favour  of  a  measure  which 
strikes  at  nearly  one-third  of  the  disposa- 
ble revenue  of  the  country. 

But  what  course  is  the  House  to  pursue 
when  they  have  adopted  the  resolution  of 
my  noble  Friend  ?  My  noble  Friend  has, 
indeed^  declared  his  intention,  when  the 
House  shall  have  sanctioned  the  principle 
which  his  resolution  embodies,  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  settle  all  the  details.  But  has  my 
noble  Friend  calculated  the  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion  into  which  trade  will 
be  thrown  in  the  meanwhile,  and  in  what 
uncertainty  the  whole  of  the  Malt-trnde» 
and  of  the  agricultural  interest  dependent 
on  it,  will  be  placed  by  his  resolution  ? 
What  brewer  would  purchase  a  bushel  of 
malt  while  he  saw  matters  in  this  state? 
I  would  undertake  to  say,  that  malt  would 
suffer  an  immediate  depreciation  of  4s.  or 
5».  the  quarter,  for  the  House  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  if  hopes  were  held  out  to  the 
public  that  the  Malt*tax  should  be  no 
longer  paid  after  the  10th  of  October, 
1836,  no  man,  except  for  immediate  use, 
would  make  his  malt  or  Ulew  his  beer,  till 
he  could  do  both  without  being  subject  to 
a  duty. 


Supposing,  however,  tiiat  Ae  llouae,  hoi 
spite  of  all  argument  to  the  contrary,  ia 
determined  to  vote  in  favour  of  my  noble 
Friend's  resolution,  what  other  measures 
is  it  prepared  to  adopt  ?  I  will  assumn 
for  the  present  that  the  House  is  resolved 
to  supply  the  deficiency  that  will  be 
created  by  the  repeal.  You  must  hope  to 
do  this  in  one  of  three  methods.  You  may 
increase  the  duties  imposed  on  other  arti- 
cles of  consumption,  or  you  may  resort  to 
a  Property-tax,  or  you  may  demand  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  estimates. 
I  can  assure  hon.  Members  that  I  feel  no 
pleasure  in  witnessing  improvident  ex^ 
penditure,  and  that  I  have  no  interest  to 
serve  in  maintaining  the  present  amount 
of  the  public  burthens;  but  I  will  ask  an^ 
man  in  this  House,  whether  he  conscu 
entiously  believes  that,  looking  to  the  re- 
ductions in  the  estimates  which  were  made 
by  Lord  Althorp  in  the  last  year,  and  the 
further  reduction  made  by  myself  in  the 
present  year,  to  the  amount  of  600,000/,, 
-—whether,  looking  at  this,  it  is  possible 
to  make  any,  even  the  most  trifling  re-> 
duction  in  the  estimates?  But,  at  any 
rate,  if  any  reduction  is  to  be  effected,  let 
the  question  of  such  reduction  be  looked 
at  abstractedly  with  reference  to  its  owa 
merits,  and  not  with  a  view  to  substitute 
tbe  sum  thus  saved  for  the  produce  of  the 
Malt-tax.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  any  man,  bearing  in  mind  tbe  reduc* 
tions  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
demands  of  the  West«India  proprietors  on 
the  public  purse,  can  hope  to  replace  the 
4,800,000/.  which  the  Malt^ax  furnishes, 
consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  honour,  and  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  by  any  considerable  re* 
duction  in  the  sums  voted  for  the  public 
service.  But  the  money  must  be  obtained 
from  some  source.  I  will,  however,  cau« 
tion  those  Gentlemen  who  look  for  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Malt-tax  in  an  increased 
duty  on  other  articles  of  consumption, 
against  hoping  that  an  increased  duty 
either  on  wine,  or  spirits,  or  beer,  will  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  large  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  First, 
as  to  spirits ;  of  what  benefit  will  it  be  to 
the  agricultural  interest  that  a  heavier  tax 
should  be  laid  upon  spirits?  What  are 
they  made  from  ?  They  are  distilled  from 
com.  If  an  additional  tax  of  li.  a-gallon 
were  to  be  imposed  on  spirits,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  laying  a  tax  of  16s.  a*  quarter 
on  malt«    I  believe  that  from  a  bushel  of 
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barley  can  be  obtained  two  gallons  of 
spirits,  and  thas  there  will  be  laid  a  tax 
of  16$.  a-quarter  on  barley,  and  that  too 
on  the  poorest  description  of  barley.    But 
there  ar^e  other  considerations  which  affect 
this  question.  In  the  course  of  last  Session 
Parliament  enacted,  that  there  should  be 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ire- 
land, and  yet  some  hon.  Members  are  now 
favourable  to  the  project  of  increasing  the 
duty  on  Irish  spirits.   Now,  this  unsteadi- 
ness of  purpose,  this  constant  vacillation, 
k  the  unwisest  course  that  can  be  adopted 
by  a  legislative  assembly.    In  the  course 
of  last  Session  the  duly  on  Irish  spirits 
was  lowered  from  3s,  4d.  to  2s,  4d,  a- 
gallon,  yet  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to 
increase  the  dutj.   Perhaps,  however,  this 
objection  may  be  met  by  a  proposition  to 
raise  th^  duty  on  spirits  in  England  only, 
leaving  Ireland  subject  to  the  present  rate 
of  duty.   But  surely  the  difference  of  duty 
between  English  and  Irish  spirits  is  already 
sufficiently  great.     Surely,  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  increase  the  present  rate  of  duty 
in  England  —  namely,  7s.  6d, ;  leaving 
Ireland  subject  only  to  a  duty  of  2s.  4d. 
Such  an  unequal  rate  of  taxation  will  offer 
a  temptation  to  smuggling,  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.   It  is  impossible,  but  that  with 
so  large  a  bonus  thus  held  out  to  the  un- 
fair trader,  he  would  fully  avail  himself  of 
the  advantage  which  the  Legislature  would 
afford  him.    But  you  may  propose  to  tax 
Ireland  and  England  in  this  respect  in  the 
same  proportions,  and  to  increase  the  duty 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.     First, 
let  us  ascerlain  what  has  been  the  result 
of  the  reduction  of  duty  on  spirits  in  Ire- 
land.    I  have  tbis  morning  received  an 
accoant,  from  which 'it  appears  that  on  a 
comparison  ot  the  last  four  months  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
1,000,000  gallons  more*  spirits  had  been 
brought  to  charge.    With  the  knowledge 
I  possess  of  this  fact,  I  hope  to  be  excused 
for  asking  whether  the  hon.  Members  who 
advocate  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  spirits 
are  quite  sure  they  would  raise  the  revenue 
by  that  method  of  taxation  ?    But  this  is 
not  the  only  danger.    If  by  increasing  the 
duty  oil  legal  spirits,  you  hold  out  a  pre- 
mium  to  illicit  distillation  I  that  distilla- 
tion will  not  necessarily  take  place  from 
grain.  The  farmer  musi  not  flatter  himself 
that  he  will  find  an  increased  demand  for 
agricultural  produce  from  the  illicit  trader. 
If  you  encourage  by  high  duties,  a  fraudu- 
lent manufacture  of  spiritty  the  article  em- 1 


ployed  will  be  not  grain  but  molassesi  on 
account  of  the  greater  facillity  in  the  pro- 
cess of  conversion  into  spirit,  and  the 
readier  means  of  escaping  detection.  No 
one  denies  that  spirits  are  a  fair  subject 
of  taxation,  of  taxation  to  the  highest 
point  that  is  consistent  with  the  collectioa 
of  revenue.  'But  this  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  discoveries  in  science,  and 
improvement  in  chemical  apparatus,  in- 
crease the  facilities  of  fraud  more  rapidly 
than  the  facilities  of  detection.  At  this 
very  moment  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  is 
carried  on  in  large  towns  to  an  extent 
which  we  had  better  not  encourage  by  any 
considerable  increase  of  duty  on  the  legal 
supply.  I  hope  I  have  satisfactorily  shown, 
that  by  attempting  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  duty  on  spirits,  there  is  considerable 
risk,  that,  at  the  satne  time,  you  will 
benefit  no  one  interest,  yon  will  injure 
agriculture,  and  will  ruin  the  revenue. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  substitute  pro- 
posed for  the  Malt-tax — namely,  a  Pro- 
perty-tax.    Under  circumstances  not  dis- 
similar to  the  present,  excepting  that  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  then 
at  his  disposal  an  available  surplus  of 
1,500,000^.,  it  was  proposed  to  Repeal  half 
the  Malt-tax  and  the  House  and  Window- 
tax,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  5,000,000/. 
sterling.    The  House  then  determined  by 
a  very  large  majority,  that  such  a  deficit 
could  only  be  supplied  by  the  imposition 
of  a  Property-tax.    Now  my  prophecy  is, 
that  you  will  make  that  tax  necessary— ^to 
that  you  must  come  at  last  if  you  Repeal 
the  Malt-tax.    You  will  try  your  taxes  on 
articles  of  general  consumption,  on  to* 
bacco,  and  spirits,  and  wine,  and  you  will 
meet  with  a  storm  which  will  make  yon 
hastily  recede  from  yonr  first  advances 
towaras  a  substitute.    To  a  Property-tax, 
then,  you  must  come ;  and,  I  congratulate 
you  I  Gentlemen  of  the  landed  interest, 
on  finding  yourselves  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  falling  on  a 
good  comfortable  Property-tax,   with  a 
prq>osal,  probably,  for  a  graduated  scale. 
And  you,  who  represent  the  heavy  land  of 
this  country — the  clay  soil — the  soil  unfit 
for  barley,  I  felicitate  you  on  tbe  prospect 
which  lies  before  you.     If  you  believe  that 
the  substitute  will  be  advantageous  to  your 
interests,  be  it  so,  but  do  not,  when  you 
hereafter  find  out  your  mistake,  lay  the 
blame  upon  those  who  offered  you  a  timely 
warning,  and  cautioned  you  against  ex- 
changing tbe  light  pressure  of  a  Makf  daty 
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for  the  scourge  of  a  Property-tax.  My 
noble  Friend  (the  Marqaess  of  Chandos) 
hat  made  some  calculations  to  i^tiich  I 
hesitate  to  subscribe ;  certainly,  I  think  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  some  of  his  figures. 
My  noble  Friend  has  calculated,  that  the 
extent  of  advantage  which  will  accrue  by 
the  Repeal  of  the  duty  on  Malt,  to  a 
farmer  occupying  a  farm  of  250  acres, 
will  amount  to  between  70/.  and  80/.  a- 
year.  Now  I  have  certainly  never  heard 
so  favourable  an  account  as  this  of  the 
present  state  of  agriculture,  that  a  farmer 
of  land  of  that  number  of  acres  consumed 
so  much  beer  as  to  make  that  difference 
to  him  in  a  single  year.  I  believe  that 
the  average  quantity  of  beer  consumed  on 
a  farm  of  300  acres  is  about  100  hogsheads 
a-year,  and  yet  if  my  noble  Friend's  cal- 
culations are  correct,  the  occupier  must 
consume  something  like  500  or  600.  But 
I  will  resume  at  the  point  from  which  I 
broke  off.  I  have  been  diverted  from  the 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
Property-tax  would  operate  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Malt-duty.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Ireland — I  mean  for  Dublin 
— in  reference  to  the  imposition  of  a  Pro- 
perty-tax, said  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
if  it  was  to  be  laid  on,  it  ought  to  affect 
all  his  Majesty's  subjects  equally,  and 
certainly,  this  was  no  more  than  justice. 
I  be^g,  then,  the  Representatives  of  Ireland 
to  consider  what  will  be  their  situation  if 
they  vote  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Malt.  It  would  be  infinitely  worse  even 
than  that  of  the  occupiers  of  clay  soils  in 
England.  Ireland  pays  at  present  but 
240,000/.  out  of  the  4,800,000/.  which 
the  Malt-tax  produces,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  hardship  to  Ireland  to  have  a  Pro- 
perty-tax imposed  upon  her  as  a  counter- 
vailing substitute  for  her  moderate  propor- 
tion of  the  Malt-tax.  They  may  depend 
upon  it,  however,  that  a  Property-tax  is 
inevitable  if  the  Malt-tax  is  repealed,  and 
the  attempt,  I  vnll  not  say,  to  levy  that 
tax,  if  imposed— ^or  I  must  presume  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  obey  the  laws — 
but  to  impose  the  tax  in  this  House  would 
be  a  fruitless  undertaking. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  alternative. 
That  is^  to  make  a  deficit  and  do  nothing 
else;  and  I  am  afraid  there  are  many 
Members  who,  when  it  comes  to  the  trial, 
will,  (professing  no  doubt  much  reluctance) 
make  up  their  minds  to  act  in  that  manner 
«^who,  upon  the  whole,  will  prefer  the 
plan  of  a  laiige  deficit,  and  no  substitute. 


The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Handley)  has  re- 
commended a  small  loan,  but  why  not  a 
large  one?  Why  hesitate  about  the 
amount  of  new  debt  in  time  of  peace,  if 
once  you  affirm  the  principle  ?  The  hon« 
Gentleman  indeed  offered  the  security. 
**  Sell  the  Crown  lands,''  he  says ;  **  exact 
the  uttermost  farthing  from  the  Crown 
lessees."  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  the  complaint,  that  the  Crown  is 
too  indulgent  a  landlord,  or  that  the 
Crown  lands  afford  the  means  of  a  large 
permanent  increase  to  the  revenue. 

This,  after  all,  is  the  ereat  question  to 
be  resolved  by  this  night  s  debate.-^Shall 
we  maintain  the  public  honour,  or  shall 
we  enter  on  the  disgraceful  course  of 
deficit,  and  the  suspension  of  payment^ 
and  the  breach  of  national  engagements  ? 
Has  honesty  been  bad  policy  ?  Have  you 
suffered  pecuniary  loss  from  being  honest  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  by  keeping  up  the 
value  of  the  public  securities,  and  faith- 
fully performing  the  national  engagements, 
the  Government  of  the  country  has  been 
enabled,  since  the  year  1822,  to  reduce 
the  annual  interest  of  the  Public  Debt  t6 
the  amount  of  2;350,000/.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  same  course  you  will 
derive  the  same  advantages.  You  have  a 
Debt  of  250,000,000/.  in  the  three  and  a- 
half  per  cents  alone,  which  you  may  hope 
to  redeem  at  no  distant  period.  You  have 
the  experience  of  the  benefits  of  good 
faith,  not  only  in  point  of  character,  but 
of  substantial  gain ;  but  if  you  are  careless 
to  secure  the  honour  of  England,  and 
maintain  the  national  credit,  you  will 
simultaneously  forfeit  a  good  name,  and 
dry  up  the  sources  of  future  and  of  honour- 
able economy.  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
enter  on  the  tortuous  path  of  contradiction 
and  vacillation,  into  which  this  Motioh 
would  force  it.  I  warn  you  not  to  forget, 
that  on  this  very  Question  of  the  Malt- 
tax,  you  have,  on  three  different  occasions, 
retraced  your  steps.  In  the  year  1816, 
the  House  of  Commons  took  off  a  part  of 
the  Malt-tax,  but  found  themselves  obliged 
to  put  it  on  again  in  1819.  In  March, 
1821,  the  House,  by  a  small  majority,  re- 
pealed the  tax,  but  in  one  month  after,  in 
the  following  April,  they  were  obliged  to 
rescind  this  vote,  the  offspring  of  their 
hasty  legislation.  In  the  year  1833,  the 
House,  in  a  moment  of  delusion  at  the 
prospect  of  the  advantages  expected  from 
the  remission  of  this  tax,  resolved  that  it 
should  be  partly  repealed,  but  on  refiection 
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iWjfaoiid  h  Mceaatj  Id  icsdiMl  oo  tbt 
Mooday  lb€  RiolBtioa  to  which  ibey 
iMid  coae  <>•  Um  pferkmi  Fridaj,  mad 
|M»ed  ft  OMftter  Rooifttioa  in  Uit  foUow- 
Mg  winds  :<--**  RcaolvMl,  that  the  de- 
ficimcy  in  the  nveose  which  woald  be 
occftMOiied  by  the  redaction  of  the  lAz  on 
«Hdt  to  iOt.  the  qneiter,  end  the  Repcel 
of  the  tax  on  hoosce  end  windows,  coaM 
only  be  sapplied  by  the  tobstilatioa  of 
ft  gOMNftl  lex  opoo  pcoperty  end  iocooie* 
ftftd  fta  exteoaire  chan^  m  oar  whole 
finenciel  eittea^  which  woald  ft!  pee* 
•eot  be  inexpedient.*'  lf»  then,  ft  majontT 
of  the  Hooee  shooM  i^iee  to  the  Motion 
of  my  noble  Friend,  end  if  they  shrink 
heneher  from  the  dishonesty  of  ft  deficit, 
there  will  be  no  other  sale  eltemfttive  bat 
fetiftctfttion  nnd  lepentanoe,  and  the  le* 
placing  of  this  Malt-tax.  It  is  my  desire 
to  rcecne  PatUament  from  the  charge  of 
Tacilktion  and  inconsbteney,  from  the 
ahame,  the  certain  shame  of  rescindiag 
an  nnwise  end  hasty  vole,  that  I  respect* 
laUy,  bat  most  eanestly  connael  yon  not 
to  take  the  lint  step  in  ways  which  lead 
todishonoor. 

I  hate  been  told,  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  preserving  the  Malt-tax,  that  there  are 
ao  nmny  Members  pledged  to  their  con- 
atitnents  to  Repeal  the  Malt-doty,  that 
they  cannot  help  themsdves,  and  mast 
vote  in  fafoor  of  its  abolition.  Bat  my 
nnifbrm  answer  has  been,  that  I  never 
woold  believe  that  pnblic  men,  invested 
with  a  sacred  trwst,  had  committed  thesa- 
adves  irrevocably  belbrdband,  that  they 
woaU  refoae  to  listen  to  discussion,  and 
giveavote  against  evidence,  agaiaatconvic- 
tion, against conscsmoe.  Ihavepaidthem 
the  willing  compliment  of  trasung  in  their 
integrity  and  wisdomi  and  have  rejected 
the  odioos  impatation,  that  they  wonU 
sacrifice  the  leal  interests  of  their  coo- 
stitnents  and  their  country,  for  the  mere 
parpoee  of  mtisfy ing:  an  impatient  clamour, 
or  redeeming  pledges  whidi  most  have 
been  conditional,  that  the  redemption  of 
each  pledgee  would  htmijide  serve  the 
partiea  to  whom  they  had  been  given.  I 
have  a  fnll  assniance,  thst  the  vote  of  to- 
night  will  prove  that  my  confidence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  not  been  mis- 
placed ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  my  own 
coarse  is  dear :  I  am  bound  to  giro  that 
advice  which  appears  to  my  judgment  the 
best,  and  to  leave  those  who  r^ect  it,  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  cnnesqusnces  of  a 
leih  ftftd  unwise  decision* 


Mr.  CMHi  rose  to  addiem  the  Heos*. 
The  boo.  Qentleomn  urged  the  Hoem  sot 
to  be  detoied,  by  the  intiaBation  that  tht 
right  boo.  Gentleman  would  rsaiga  uere 
he  left  in  a  ssinority  on  this  question,  ftesi 
giving  their  support  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord.  [The  hoa.  Member  ia  st* 
tempting  to  proceed,  found  that  his  voict 
was  so  hoarse  that  he  could  not  make  tbs 
persons  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Table  hear,  and  he  ther^He  sat  down.] 

Lord  iNTsm^s  smd,  that  having  voted  is 
favour  of  Sir  WUUam  logtlbyli  Motim 
last  Session  he  was  anxious  to  state  hridlj 
the  grounds  on  whidi  he  proposed  to^ 
hissuf^iort  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  m 
the  present  occftston.  In  the  first  place, 
upon  a  review  of  the  drcuiastances  aader 
which  those  Motions  were  brought  forward 
he  found  them  totally  and  entirely  diftr- 
mt  Last  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer came  down  to  the  House,  simI 
after  stating,  that  a  largo  surplus  refeose 
rendered  a  reduction  of  taxation  to  abifc 
amount  practicable  left  it  to  the  House  to 
say  whidi  brandi  of  taxation  should  be  ie> 
duced.  Upon  this.  Sir  William  logv^ 
moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  hovnr 
a  partial  or  total  Repeal  of  the  Mslt-tex 
was  practicable,  and  as  the  landed  o^ 
terest  at  the  time  stood  mnch  in  "^  *°| 
relief  he  voted  for  that  Committee,  in  ^ 
hope  that  it  might  recommend  the  sorplm 
revenue  to  be  applied  to  that  purpoi*- 
The  motion  of  Sir  William  Ingilbj  was  » 
the  end  defeated,  but  he  bdievcd  he  «« 
justified  m  saying  that  the  acan^  wkI 
the  agricultural  interest  did  receive,us* 
attributable  to  its  being  mooted.  BatvMl« 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  circamsto^ 
of  the  case  at  the  present  momeatf  T^ 

was  a  new  Government,  just  **■■?  "Ji^ 
office,  with  every  disimtioQ  to  be  fiiewUr 

to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  aB**" 
diatdy  the   noble  Lord  pounced  upQO 
them,    and,  apparently   forgettmg  "^ 
there  was  not  now  the  same  ^'I'^lT 
venue  to  deal  with,  aaked^  not  even  tor  > 
partial,  but  a   total  repeal  ^  ^  ^ 
But  supposing  the  Government  to  ^^PjJ 
with  his  demand,  the  question  wis#  ^"^ 
not  the  tax  wfaidi  H  woold  be  ^^^"^ 
in  the  piesent  state  of  the  >*^^^^^ 
sulMtitute,   prove  as    borthenaooe  ^ 
oppressive  to  the  huaded  interest*  o* 
Mah-tax?     LooKng  at  the  con>W«]*^ 
of  the  House,  and  recoUedimg  .^^^ 
pooderance  of  representation  ^*^ 
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iaterMt,  be  confeMed  he  much  doubted 
whether  the  majority  would  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  any  tax  less  oppressive  on 
the  latter,  than  the  one  now  sought  to  be 
temoyed*    Many  who  were  prepared  to 
support  the  noble  Lord's  Motion  for  the 
Repeal  of  this  tax  were  not  friendly  to  the 
landed  interest,  but,  he  believed,  would 
be  the  first  to  turn  on  the  noble  Lord,  and 
make  the  Repeal  of  the  Halt-tax  an  ad- 
ditional argament  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Cora-laws*    But,  apart  from  these  con- 
siderations, he  much  regretted  the  noble 
Lord  should  have,  at  the  present  period, 
brought  forward  this  Motion.  The  Session 
was  as  yet  young — the   Ministry  were 
scarcely  settled  in  their  places ;  and^  as  a 
motion  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their 
continuance  in  office,  was  fixed  for  the 
2drd  instant,  they  ought  not,  he  thought, 
to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  present 
discussion.    If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  necessary  there  should  be  union 
among  the  friends  of  the  Government  that 
time  was  the  present ;  and,  as  the  post- 
ponement of  the  question  for  a  few  weeks 
would,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
prejudicing  it,  have   given  time  to  his 
Majesty's  Qovernroent  to  look  around,  he 
did  much  regret  that  the  noble  Lord  liad 
brought  it  forward.    Allowances  should 
be  made  for  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  the  Government  was  placed,  and 
that  support'  should  be  given  to  it  which 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  had  just 
entered  into  office,  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  House.    If  they  were  to  be  em- 
barrassed in   this  manner  by  their  own 
friends,  the  task  of  Government,  which 
was  difficult  at  all  times,  being  peculiarly 
so  on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  nation ;  and  he  viewed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  Cabinet  as  the  most 
fatal  blow  that  the  landed  interest  could 
receive.     After  the  withdrawal  of  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  Stanley  from  the  former 
Administration,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  be  looked  to  by  the  landed  interest 
for  protection,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  'protect  it,  should  they  again  be  called 
to  office.  He  had  no  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  saying,  that  he  believed  he  should  best 
-support  the  landed  interest  in  the  vote  he 
should  give  against  the  Motion,  because 
he  considered  that  the  prospect  of  relief 
held  out  to  the  landed  interest  by  the 
Repeal  of  the  duty  was  grossly  exagge- 
9«ted  {became  he  cousidered  that  no  taX| 


constituted  as    the  Aouae   was,  which 
might  be  proposed  as  a  substitute,  wbuld 
be  less  burdensome ;  and  further,  because 
he  bdieved  that  if  Ministers  resigued, 
their  places  would  be  supplied  by  those 
who  were  disposed  to  bring  forward  mea- 
sures subversive  of  the  landed  interest, 
and  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Benett  said,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  made  a  very  affecting  appeal  to  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Members  of  that  House, 
although  not  to  the  English.  He  said/lhe 
Scotch  and  Irish  were  not  taxed  equally 
with  the  English,  and  that  if  a  property- 
tax  were  imposed  upon  them  equal  to  that 
upon  the  English,  their  burthen  would  be 
much  greater  than  it  was  at  present.    He 
was  not  about  to  complain  of  the  pre- 
sent inequality  of  taxation  between  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  and  the  English,  but  that 
was  not  an  argument  in  any  view  of  the 
case  which  could  have  any  effects    He  had 
a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Scotch  than  to  suppose   that  that^ 
would  be  allowed  to  operate  on  their  minds 
in  the  slightest  degree.    The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had,  however,  in  another  part  of 
his  speech,  made  a  somewhat  affecting  ap- 
peal to  the  English  landholders,  but  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  much  weight 
with  them;   because,  from  the  time  at 
which  that  Act  passed,  which  was  called 
by  the  name  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  English  landowners  had  been  io  de- 
pressed in  their  circumstances,  that  they 
could  not  fear  a  Property-tax.    The  pro- 
perty was  not  in  them,  but  in  the  hands  of 
money-jobbers.    It  was  in  the  hands  of 
mortgagees,  and  of  those  who  had  been 
heretofore  tax-eaters,  not  tax-payers.    So 
that  a  Property-tax,  or  a  threat  of  a  Pro- 
perty-tax, could  not  very  seriously  frighten 
the  English  landowners.    The  Question  of 
Property-tax,  ra  his  opinion,  was  one  of 
greater  moment  than  that  of  the  Malt-tax. 
It  was  one  which  the  House  must  very 
shortly  come  to.  The  only  equitable  mode 
of  proceeding   would  be,    to    apportion 
taxation  according  to  the  property  indi- 
viduals possessed.  The  object  of  all  taxa- 
tion in  this  country,  was  the  protection  of 
property ;  but  instead  of  making  persons 
pay  equitably  for  that  protection,  the  pre- 
sent system  was  to  make  men  pay  ac- 
cording to  consumption,  and  not  according 
to  the  proportion  of  property  possessed. 
The  question,  then,  of  a  Property-tax, 
would  have  to  come  shortly  before  the 
House,  as  it  had  already  forced  itself  ott 
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taiUnft,  be  confeiied  be  mvcb  doubted 
wbetber  the  majorily  would  consent  to  the 
tmpoMtion  of  any  tax  less  oppressive  on 
the  latter,  than  the  one  now  sought  to  be 
temoved.  Many  who  were  prepared  to 
support  the  noble  Lord's  Motion  for  the 
Repeal  of  this  tax  were  not  friendly  to  the 
landed  interest,  but,  he  believedy  would 
be  the  first  to  turn  on  the  noble  Lord,  and 
make  the  Repeal  of  the  Halt-tax  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com-laws.  But,  apart  from  these  con- 
siderations, he  mach  regretted  the  noble 
Lord  should  have,  at  the  present  period, 
brought  forward  this  Motion.  The  Session 
was  as  yet  young — the  Ministry  were 
scarcely  settled  in  their  places ;  and^  as  a 
motion  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their 
continuance  in  o£Bce,  was  fixed  for  the 
23rd  instant,  they  ought  not,  he  thought, 
to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  present 
discussion.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  necessary  there  should  be  union 
among  the  friends  of  the  Government  that 
time  was  the  present ;  and,  as  the  post- 
ponement of  the  question  for  a  few  weeks 
would,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 

Jrejudicing  it,  have  given  time  to  his 
lajesty's  Government  to  look  around,  he 
did  much  regret  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
brought  it  K>rward.  Allowances  should 
be  made  for  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  the  Government  was  placed,  and 
that  support*  should  be  given  to  it  which 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  had  just 
entered  into  office,  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  House.  If  they  were  to  be  em- 
barrassed in  this  manner  by  their  own 
friends,  the  task  of  Government,  which 
was  difficult  at  all  times,  being  peculiarly 
so  on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  nation ;  and  he  viewed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  Cabinet  as  the  most 
fatal  blow  that  the  landed  interest  could 
receive*  After  the  withdrawal  of  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  Stanley  from  the  former 
Administration,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
oould  be  looked  to  by  the  landed  interest 
for  protection,  and  could  not  be  expected 
io  'protect  it,  should  they  again  be  called 
to  office.  He  had  no  hesitatk>o,  therefore, 
in  saying,  that  he  believed  be  should  best 
support  the  landed  interest  in  the  vote  he 
should  rive  against  the  Motion,  because 
lie  considered  that  the  prospect  of  relief 
held  out  to  the  landea  interest  by  the 
Repeal  of  the  duty  was  grossly  exagge-^ 
filled ;  beoaiiae  be  consider^  that  no  tax, 


constituted  as    the  House   was,  which 
might  be  proposed  as  a  substitute,  wbuld 
be  less  burdensome ;  and  further,  because 
he  believed  that  if  Ministers  resigned, 
their  places  would  be  supplied  by  those 
who  were  disposed  to  bring  forward  mea- 
sures subversive  of  the  landed  interest, 
and  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  country. 
Mr.  BetiiBU  said,  the  right  hon.  Barouet 
had  made  a  very  affecting  appeal  to  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Members  of  that  House, 
although  not  to  the  English.  He  said^  Ihe 
Scotch  and  Irish  were  not  taxed  equally 
with  the  English,  and  that  if  a  property- 
tax  were  imposed  upon  them  equal  io  that 
upon  the  English,  their  burthen  would  be 
much  greater  than  it  was  at  present.    He 
was  not  about  to  complain  of  the  pre-* 
sent  inequality  of  taxation  between  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  and  the  English,  but  that 
was  not  an  argument  in  any  view  of  the 
case  which  could  have  any  effect.    He  had 
a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Scotch  than  to  suppose   that  that 
would  be  allowed  to  operate  on  their  minds 
in  the  slightest  degree.    The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had,  however,  in  another  part  of 
his  speech,  made  a  somewhat  affecting  ap- 
peal to  the  English  landholders,  but  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  bare  much  weight 
with  them;   because,  from  the  time  at 
which  that  Act  passed,  which  was  called 
by  the  name  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  English  landowners  had  been  io  de- 
pressed in  their  circumstances,  that  they 
could  not  fear  a  Property-tax.    The  pro- 
perty was  not  in  them,  but  in  the  hands  of 
money-jobbers.    It  was  in  the  hands  of 
mortgagees,  and  of  those  who  had  been 
heretofore  tax-eaters,  not  tax-payers.    So 
that  a  Property-tax,  or  a  threat  of  a  Pro- 
perty-tax, could  not  very  seriously  frighten 
the  English  landowners.    The  question  of 
Property-tax,  in  his  opinion,  was  one  of 
greater  moment  than  that  of  the  Malt-tax. 
It  was  one  which  the  House  must  very 
shortly  come  to.  The  only  equitable  mode 
of  proceeding  would  be,    to    apportion 
taxation  according  to  the  property  indi- 
viduals possessed.  The  object  of  all  taxa- 
tion in  this  country,  was  the  protection  of 
property ;  but  instead  of  making  persons 
pay  equitably  for  that  protection,  the  pre- 
sent system  was  to  make  men  pay  ac- 
cording to  consumption,  and  not  according 
to  the  proportion  of  property  possessed. 
The  question,  then,  of  a  Property-lax, 
would  have  to  come  shortly  before  the 
House,  as  it  bad  already  forced  itself  oq 
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the  coDsideEation  of  the  coantry.  He  was 
not  a  Cbancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
God  forbid  Uiat  he  ever  should  be ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  contend  that  there  were 
ways  whereby  the  reduction  of  this 
4,500,000/.  of  taxation  might  be  met. 
IVhen  hon.  Gentlemen  came  to  look  at 
the  whole  amount  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditare  of  this  country,  it  was  not  so 
laige  a  sum  but  that  they  must  suppose  it 
could  be  all  most  easily  met.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  if  a  tax  were 
put  upon  spirits  in  consideration  of  the 
reduction  of  the  Malt-tax  to  the  amount 
of  Is.  per  gallon,  the  consequence 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  illicit 
distillation;  but  the  right,  hon.  Baronet 
forgot  at  the  same  time  to  state,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  Malt-tax  would  relieve  the 
ingredients  used  in  the  production  of  spirits 
of  a  much  greater  amount  than  Is. 
per  gallon.  It  could  not  be,  there- 
fore, that  taking  off  the  Malt-tax,  and 
imposing  an  additional  shilling  on  spirits, 
would  encourage  illicit  distillation,  for  by 
that,  the  ingredients  out  of  which  spirits 
were  made  would  be  reduced  in  price 
to  the  amount  of  2s.  Again,  the 
right,  hon.  Baronet  had  talked  of  the 
different  qualities  of  land,  and  the  com- 
parative average  of  the  quantities  of  wheat 
and  barley  that  were  grown ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Benett)  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Malt-tax 
were  repealed,  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  the  growth  of  wheat  on  clay  soil ;  where 
wheat  was  grown  at  present  in  great 
abundance,  there  would  be  a  decrease  cf 
wheat,  and  a  greater  growth  of  barley,  con- 
sequently a  better  price  would  be  obtained 
for  wheat.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
said,  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  of 
much  advantage  to  landowners  in  the 
country  to  have  this  tax  repealed.  He 
could  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  it 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  land- 
owners that  their  labourers  should  be  able 
to  consume  beer  for  ten  months  in  the 
year  instead  of  water.  Taking  the  ordi- 
nary consumption  of  a  man's  family  to  be 
one  gallon  per  day,  it  might  be  said  the 
duty  he  had  to  pay  came  to  9d.  per 
day — that  was  I  s.  2d.  a-week ,  which  dipped 
very  deeply  into  the  poor  roan's  income. 
In  the  West  of  England  (the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came)  the  average 
amount  of  a  labourer's  wages  was  7s.  per 
week,  and  the  Is.  2d.  which  he  had  ^^ 
pay  in  the  Malt-tax  was  just  about  18  per 
9ent.  which  he  had  to  pay  to  the  State 


out  of  his  whole  income.  Surely  this  wa^ 
what  required  alteration.  The  right  boo* 
Baronet  had  made  a  statement  respecting 
the  prices  of  wheat  and  barley  which. was 
not  quite  correct.  He  had  talked  of  bariey 
being  at  a  very  high  price,  and  wheat  very 
low ;  and  then  asked,  why  take  off*  the 
Malt-tax  for  the  sake  of  raising  the  price 
of  barley  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleroan 
had  gone  a  little  farther  in  his  inquiries, 
he  would  have  found  that  the  barley  crop 
had  not  exceeded  last  year  half  its  average 
quantum,  and  that  the  present  high  price 
arose  from  that  circumstance.  The  con- 
sumption of  last  year  had  been  drawn  from 
former  crops,  and  that  proved  that  the 
consumption  of  barley  was  for  the  rich, 
and  not  for  the  poor ;  to  the  poor  it  was 
matter  of  necessity,  and  not  of  luxury. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  also  said,  that 
the  consumption  of  spirits  had  increased 
very  much  ;  what  did  that  prove  ?  Why, 
that  the  poor  had  been  obliged  to  drink 
a  greater  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  than 
they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been 
able  to  get  beer  better  and  cheaper  than 
at  present  they  could  procure  it.  It  would 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  mind  to  find 
that  the  poor  man  could  get  good  beer 
cheaper  than  he  could  get  spirits.  The 
present  system  likewise  of  poor  men  being 
driven  to  beer-shops,  instead  of  brewing 
their  own  beer  at  their  own  houses,  was 
one  strong  objection  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Malt-tax.  With  respect  to  what  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said  about  the 
difficulty  of  making  malt,  and  that  the 
poor  man  would  find  a  greater  difficulty 
still  in  making  it,  if  the  tax  was  taken  off, 
he  could  only  say,  that  he  agreed  that  tlie 
maltster  did  not  at  present  get  too  much 
profit ;  but  if  the  tax  were  removed,  there 
would  be  a  greater  competition  in  the 
making  of  malt,  and  it  would  be  got  not 
only  good,  but  at  a  very  low  price.  Of  all 
the  taxes  that  affected  productive  industry 
in  his  judgment  this  was  the  worst.  It 
was  not  for  htm  to  point  out  ways  and 
means  (which  he  could  easily  do)  of 
finding  a  substitute  for  the  reduction  of 
this  oppressive  tax;  but  it  must  be  re- 
moved, and  the  poor  man  must  be  relieved 
from  it,  before  there  could  be  any  agricul- 
tural prosperity  in  this  country.  To  the 
poor  man  it  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
consequence.  Whatever  the  effect  of  it, 
or  the  removal  of  it  might  be  to  the  land- 
owner, the  consequence  to  the  poor  man 
of  having  it  repealed,  outweighed  in  hi^ 
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mind  any  c(»isideration  affecting  the  land- 
owner. The  poor  man  was  entitled  to 
have  this  reduction,  and  for  the  poor  man's 
righty  he  for  one  would  ever  be  found 
r^y  to  contend.  Whatever  comfort  was 
given  to  the  agricultural  labourer, -was 
eventually  given  to  the  farmer ;  whatever 
comfort  or  advantage  was  given  in  this 
respect  to  the  fanner,  was  eventually  given 
to  the  landowner;  let  all  these  parties, 
then,  be  thus  intimately  united,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  could  not  benefit 
one,  without  rendering  a  service  to  the 
others. 
The  Earl  of  Darlington  said,  he  was 
L-  anxious  to  address  a  few  obser- 
vations to  the  House  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  occupying 
the  attention  of  hon.  Members,  but  if  ever 
there  was  an  occasion  which  called  for  a 
few  remarks  from  him,  this  was  the  one. 
He  would  commence  by  saying,  that 
having  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
the  House  a  petition  to-day  from  the 
county  he  represented,  as  worthy  of  at- 
tention from  the  great  number  who  had 
signed  it,  as  from  the  respectability  of  the 
signatures  attached  to  it,  signatures  com- 
prising those  of  the  great  mass  of  respect- 
able yeomen  and  farmers  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  all  praying  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Malt-tax — looking  at  that  petition, 
and.  considering  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
support  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend. 
In  adopting  tin's  course,  after  the  very 
able  speech  that  had  been  made,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  after 
the  effect  which  his  arguments  must  have 
had  on  many  hon.  Members,  for  great 
weight  his  arguments  always  had,  he  felt 
fully  convinced,  that  any  arguments  he 
could  adduce  on  the  other  side,  would 
come  but  with  a  very  bad  grace;  never- 
theless, he  had  a  puUic  duty  to  perform, 
and  he  would  state  such  arguments 
as  occuried  to  him  in  defence  of  the 
course  he  was  about  to  pursue,  more 
especially,  as  be  was  aware  that  even 
amongst  some  of  his  old  friends  he  might 
be  subjecting  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
either  giving  a  factious  vote,  or  a  vote 
embarrassing  to  the  Government,  to  whom 
be  was  friendly.  In  the  outset,  he  trusted, 
however,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
endeavour  to  set  himself  right  in  that 
respect.  With  regard  to  a  factious  vote, 
lie  could  assert  with  confidence  that,  in 
the  wbole  comse  of  his  Parliamentary  life, 


now  a  very  long  one,  he  had  never  given  a 
factious  vote,  nor  one  approximating  to  a 
factious  vote — never  one  at  all  resembling 
the  two  memorable  votes  which  had  been 
recently  given  within  those  walls.  He 
could  only  say  that,  upon  reflection,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  out  that  he  had 
ever  given  a  vote  at  all  approximating  to 
the  nature  of  either  of  those  votes.  No 
doubt  a  great  number  of  hon.  Gentlemeti 
took  infinite  pains  to  describe  that  they 
were  not  giving  factious  votes,  and 
perhaps  they  might  have  happened  to 
have  made  discoveries  of  that  sort  satis- 
factory to  their  own  minds,  but  still  he 
could  assert,  he  had  never  given  a  vote 
so  equivocal  as  even  to  leave  a  doubt  as 
to  its  real  sense  and  meaning.  As  to  the 
charge  of  his  wishing  to  give  a  vote  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  he  could  only 
say,  that  he  not  only  placed  confidence  in 
the  Prime  Minister,  because  of  his  great 
abilities,  which  so  well  qualified  him  for 
the  responsible  office  he  held,  but  because 
of  his  zealous  endeavours  to  do  that  which 
he  conceived  would  be  best  calculated  for 
the  interests  of  the  community.  This  he 
was  not  afraid  to  confess ;  he  had  avowed 
it  before  his  constituents  on  the  hustings, 
and  why  should  he  not  do  it  there  ?  But 
he  had  a  public  duty  to  perform ;  that  duty 
would  induce  him  to  vote  against  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  this  instance.  He  could 
not  forget  that  he  stood  there  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member,  returned  by  an  inde- 
pendent constituency.  Personal  ambition 
he  had  none ;  private  feelings  to  gratify 
he  had  none;  he  never  had,  since  he 
enjoyed  a  seat  in  that  House,  a  view 
beyond  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
and  the  good  of  the  community  at  large. 
He  would,  therefore,  now,  or  at  any  other 
time,  vote  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  or 
any  other  tax,  without  regard  to  personal 
feelings,  just  as  he  might  think  that  vote 
might  conduce  to  the  people's  good.  In 
his  opinion,  the  Malt-tax  bore  most  op- 
pressively upon  the  agriculturists.  With, 
respect  to  them,  they  were  in  such  a  state 
of  distress  that  their  Representatives  were 
called  upon  to  give  them  every  assistance 
they  pcMuibly  could.  But  it  was  not 
upon  them  alone  this  tax  pressed;  it 
pressed  equally  hard  on  the  mannfiM^- 
turers,  the  artisans,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
working  classes  of  society.  This  was  no 
new  opinion  of  his,  it  was  one  he  had 
long  entertained.  He  had  voted  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  last  year,  and  if  he 
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bad  done  to  wlien  the  queitbn  wat 
brougbt  forward  in  a  maaner  that  might 
have  leaded  to  disgust  honourable  minds, 
the  HoQse  woald  Dot  be  sorprised  that  he 
ehould  punue  the  same  course  this  year, 
Ab  subject  having  been  broeght  forward 
in  the  very  able  manner  in  which  it  now 
had.  He  was  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which,  the  removal  (in  round  nitmbers)  of 
4,500,000/.  of  taxation  under  one  head, 
would  press  on  the  r^ht  hon.  Baronet. 
He  fully  admitted  the  e^Rsct  of  sach  a 
ledttc^ion*  He  did  not  wish  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  give  up  this  amount  of 
taxation ;  but  that  was  no  argument  why 
an  unjust  and  impolitic  tax  should  be 
continued,  when  others  less  oppressive 
had  been  the  subject  of  modification. 
Every  one  knew  there  was  no  point  upon 
which  popular  opinbn  ran  so  strong  as  it 
did  witn  regard  to  the  Malt-tax ;  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  Go- 
vernment would  only  take  upon  them* 
■elves  the  voluntary  resignation  of  this 
taic,  such  a  step  would  tend  more  to  secure 
them  in  popular  favour,  than  any  course 
th^  could  pursue*  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  point  out  to  the  Cbancelior  of  the 
Exchequer  what  tax  he  should  introduce 
as  a  substitute,  but  if  he  would  put  taxa- 
tion more  on  the  rich  and  wealthy,  to  the 
relief  of  the  distressed,  that  could  not  fail 
to  be  considered  a  proper  course.  He 
believed  the  hon.  Member  for  Worcester 
had  given  notice  of  a  Motion  for  some  day 
DOt  very  distant,  and  it  might  be  that 
hon.  Member  might  have  some  important 
suggestion  to  mdke ;  indeed,  whatever  he 
might  say,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Ministers.  He 
considered  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
every  sort  of  taxation  of  an  annoying  de- 
■eription  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
distressed  dasses  of  society,  and  lakl 
upon  those  who  were  able  to  bear  them. 
Although  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  after 
llie  gceat  amount  of  taxation  which  had 
/been  reoioved,  there  were  but  few  who 
irere  not  able  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes ; 
yet,  if  some  paid  mora  in  proportion  to 
their  income  than  others,  the  House  might 
depend  upon  it  that,  constituted  as  society 
now  was,  very  differently  to  what  it 
fiKmeriy  waa,  that  would  ever  be  a  source 
ef  discontent.  There  were  many  excisable 
articles  on  which  the  poor  man  was 
scarcely  awane  that  he  paid  any  indirect 
-taxation ;  but  he  would  venture  to  say, 
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the  other,  there  was  not  an  individual 
who  did  not  know  that  he  paid  his  part 
of  the  Malt-tax ;  many,  indeed,  thought 
they  paid  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
they  really  did.  But  who  were  they  who 
wereforemoet  in  their  demand  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Malt-Ux  ?  Was  it  not  (he 
agriculturist,  who  was  at  this  moment  de^* 
scribed  to  be  in  the  greatest  distiess? 
Was  it  not  the  agriculturist,  of  all  others, 
that  was  entitled  to  the  greatest  boon  the 
House  could  give  ?  Who  was  it  that  had 
been  the  most  distinguished  for  his  loyalty 
in  all  trying  times,  the  most  zealous  and 
decided  m  bis  firm  adherence  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  who  had  done 
most  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society?  It  was  the  agriculturist.  If 
these  were  facts,  which  he  defied  anybodv 
who  heard  him  to  deny,  he  would  ask 
whether  it  was  not  demanded  of  every  in* 
dividual  standing  in  that  House  as  he  did, 
to  do  something  for  the  amdioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  agricultarist  ?  But, 
as  he  had  said,  it  was  not  the  agriculturist 
alone  that  thus,  at  this  juncture,  called 
for  the  interference  of  Parliament,  it  was 
the  whole  of  the  working  classes.  There 
was  not  a  master  of  a  fieimily,  not  a  house- 
holder, not  a  journeyman,  not  an  appren- 
tice, not  a  servant,  not  a  labourer,  who 
was  not  a  consumer  of  malt  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  For  these  reasons,  he 
maintained  that  Parliament  oould  not 
take  off  a  tax  that  would  afford  more 
general  relief,  or  give  more  general  satis- 
Auction.  Notwithstanding  the  statements 
adduced  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  respect 
to  the  small  extent  to  which  private 
brewing  was  carried  on,  be  was  prepared 
to  show  that  within  the  last  two  years  the 
practice  had  very  materially  increased. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  was 
followed  up  ia  every  little  cottage;  but 
small  tradesmen  of  every  description, 
could  brew  such  quantities  as  they  fa* 
quired,  with  very  great  iisciHty  and  ad* 
vantage,  and  what  dkl  they  save  T  Why, 
ihey  saved  as  nearly  as  possible  oae-balf. 
The  ale  sold  at  the  pubUc-house  averaged 
5d.  a  quart,  or  Is.  8d.  a  galk«>  and 
allowing  twelve  gallons  of  alf  to  one 
bushel  of  malt,  that  quantity  would  cost 
20f. ;  but  if  privately  bieweo,  how  gitat 
was  the  difference-^>ne  bushel  of  malt 
cost  7s.  6d.,  the  requisite  hops  Is.  9d^  and 
the  expense  of  the  process  about  Im,, 
nakiagia  all  oolyi  lOur  M*  ftrtfit  ••»« 
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qoalitity  of  a  more  wholesome  and  eqaally 
eIroBg  aitide*  He  was  quite  oonyinced 
that  u  this  tax  were  taken  off,  sttll  greater 
temptation  would  be  given  to  the  priTate 
brewer.  He  thanked  the  House  for  the 
indulgence  shown  him,  and  having  long 
entertained  the  opinions  he  had  now  ex- 
pressed,  he  could  not,  as  an  honest  man 
and  a  faithful  Representative,  do  other- 
wise than  support  the  Resolution  of  his 
noble  Friend. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood  said,  that  although 
the  noble  Lord  (Darlington)  had  given 
him  some  temptation,  by  an  allusion  to 
the  factious  motives,  which  the  nobie  Lord 
alleged  to  have  guided  the  Opposition  on 
previous  occasions,  he  should  not  enter 
into  the  charge,  but  content  himself  by 
simply  resting  bis  defence  from  such  an 
imputation,  on  the  vote  he  was  prepared 
to  give  in  concurrence  with  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  In  giving  that  vote,  however, 
he  assured  the  noble  Lord,  he  was  not  in- 
sensible to  that  distress,  which  had  been 
•described  as  so  prevalent  among  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
deriving,  as  he  did,  whatever  income  he 
possessed,  exclusively  from  land,  he  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  any  pressure  which 
existed,  and  which  he  himself  felt,  nor  un- 
willing to  listen  to  any  proposal,  by  which 
injustice  and  fairness,  it  could  be  removed. 
If,  then,  he  came  to  a  different  conclusion 
in  the  present  instance,  and  gave  his  vote 
against  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  it  was 
from  no  want  of  sympathy  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer,  but  because  he  believed 
that  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  him 
from  its  remission  would  be  so  small,  that 
it  could  not  for  a  moment,  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  inconvenience  and  evils 
that  must  inevitably  arise  from  the  loss  of 
so  large  an  amount  of  the  public  revenue. 
It  was  his  contiction  that  all  taxes,  such 
as  the  present,  imposed  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption, were  paid  mainly  by  the  con- 
sumer; and  fairly  so,  unless  the  tax  was 
so  high  as  materially  to  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article.  He  could  refer, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  those  de- 
tails which  had  been  furnished  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to-night,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  consumption  of 
beer  had  not  diminished  in  the  country ; 
that  the  tax,  therefore,  being  as  he  be- 
lieved, paid  by  the  consumer  of  beer,  the 
relief  afforded  to  the  agriculturist,  by  its 
repeal,  would  after  all  be  extremely  small. 
Vk  was  also  ready  t^  concur  in  »  atate^ 
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ment,  which  had  already  been  made,  that 
the  relief,  such  as  it  was,  would  be  given 
to  that  class  of  the  agricultural  interests, 
which  least  of  all  stood  in  need  of  it.  It 
was  perfectly  well  known,  that  the  grower 
of  wheat  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  dt|- 
tress.  The  price  of  barley  had  already 
been  quoted  as  equal  to  that  which  the 
hon.  Seconder  of  the  present  Motion  said 
he  had  obtained  for  wheat;  and  yet  it  was 
notorious,  that  according  to  the  expense 
of  production,  the  price  of  barley  ought  to 
bo  onl^  two-thirds  of  that  of  wheat.  To 
the  agriculturist,  then,  but  little  advantage 
would  be  given ;  and  that  relief  which  he 
was  as  anxious  as  anyone  in  the  House  to 
extend  to  the  working  classes  of  the  com- 
munity,  who  were,  after  all,  the  great  con- 
sumers of  beer,  could,  in  his  opinion,  be 
given  much  more  beneficially  by  taking  off 
other  taxes,  which  either  pressed  on  them 
in  Uie  shape  of  what  was  a  still  greater 
necessary  of  life,  or  on  those  raw  materials 
which  might  greatly  extend  their  means  of 
employment,  and  increase  the  wages  of 
their  labour.  But,  after  all,  he  could  not 
omit  the  consideration,  which  to  his  mind, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  that 
some  substitute  must,  of  necessity,  be  pro- 
vided for  this  tax.  He  did  not  conceive 
it  possible,  even  for  the  wildest  theoretic 
economist,  to  suppose  that  a  reduction  to 
the  amount  of  4,600,000/.  could  be  ef- 
fected in  any  short  period  of  time*  He 
did  not  require  to  go  through  those  sub- 
stitutes, which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  al- 
ready so  effectually  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  think  any  one  of  them 
was  possible;  at  least,  relying  on  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  last  year,  and  which 
had  been  referred  to,  the  only  possible 
substitute  was  a  Property-tax.  Now  to  a 
Property-tax,  he  was  OKMit  decidedly  op- 
posed ;  and  looking  back  to  the  excite- 
ment whidi  existed  in  the  country  on  that 
subject,  in  1816,  he  confessed  himself  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  popularity  which 
it  seemed  now  to  have  acquired.  But  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  if  any  propositioD 
for  a  fair  Income-tax  were  made,  those 
who  now  were  loudest  in  their  call  for  a 
Property-taxt  would  be  the  first  to  object 
to  iu  A  Property-tax  he  sincerely' hoped 
would  never  be  imposed  on  this  country, 
because  it  was  one  which  could  only  be 
made  a  fair  one  by  the  most  rigid  inquisi- 
torial powers,  which  he  was  sura  that 
House  would  ahiiiik  from  caUiof  iaio  e«« 
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erctse.  He  did  not  believe,  either,  that  saeh 
a  Tax  coald  be  carried,  or  if  carried,  that 
it  could  be  maintained.  Believing,  then, 
that  the  relief  to  the  agricultaral  interest 
wonld  be  but  small, — that  the  benefit  to 
the  working  classes,  might  be  given  with 

E eater  advantage  in  some  other  way, — 
lieving  that  no  adequate  substitute  could 
be  found  for  the  amount  of  revenue  which 
they  were  called  on  to  forego,  he  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  to  give 
his  vote  to*night  in  accordance  with  those 
he  had  given  on  two  former  occasions, 
against  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  He 
would  call  on  all  hon.  Gentlemen^  looking 
back  to  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years,  to  take  warning  by  the  examples 
which  were  to  be  found  on  record  with 
reference  to  the  subject  now  under  discus* 
sion.  By  an  inconsiderate  vote — ^he  was 
justified  in  so  designating  it,  when  he 
found,  out  of  162  Members  voting  for  Sir 
William  Ingilby's  Motion,  no  fewer  than 
72,  within  one  short  week,  refused  to  con- 
firm it — by  that  inconsiderate  vote,  the 
House  had  been  placed  under  the  most 
disagreeable  and  objectionable  necessity  of 
rescinding  its  own  decision.  He  called 
upon  hon.  Gentlemen  to  take  warning,  by 
what  occurred  on  that  occasion,  strongly 
pledged,  as  they  might  be,  to  their  consti- 
tuents, lest,  by  pursuing  again  a  similar 
course,  they  should  subject  themselves  to 
similar  difficulties.  He  knew  well  that 
the  course  he  was  pursuing  to-night  was 
one,  which  it  would  be  difficult  enough, 
especially  for  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  to  adopt  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  knew  well,  that  they  had  made 
promises,  and  given  pledges,  to  their  con- 
stituents, which,  it  would  be  no  easy  task 
for  them  to  forego,  even  in  spite  of  that 
creditable  example  which  the  noble  Lord, 
Member  for  the  county  of  Oxford  (Lord 
Norreys)  had  set  them.  It  would  be  hard 
indeed  for  them  to  show  to  the  world,  by 
any  failure  in  promise,  that  they  and  their 
friends,  now  occupying  the  Treasury-bench , 
were  the  sole  friends  of  the  farmer.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  resign  the 
advantages  they  gained,  at  the  election, 
over  those  who  had  acted  more  honestly 
than  they  had,  by  not  making  those  pro- 
mises to  the  agriculturists,  they  must  have 
been  sure  they  could  not  perform.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  show  the 
hollowness  of  their  professions,  and  the 
lunogance  of  the  pretensions  they  had  put 


forth,  of  being  the  exclusive  friends  of  the 
fanner — of  cherishing  ei^clusive  loyalty  to 
the  King — exclusive  attachment  to  reli- 
gion— all,  merely  to  turn  the  scale  of  the 
election,  and  for  their  own  party  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  however  difficult  and  trying 
all  that  might  be,  looking  at  the  pledges 
they  had  made^ooking  to  the  danger 
avowed,  by  the  noble  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire, to  the  Government  they  professed 
to  support —•  and,  looking  to  what  he 
frankly  considered  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance— the  national  credit — he  did  not 
think  they  would  hesitate  to  break  their 
promises  on  the  present  occasion.  As  to 
those  Gentlemen  who,  since  voting  for  the 
Repeal  of  theMalt-tax,  had  accepted  office, 
he  could  not  entertain  any  doubt  what- 
ever. Indeed,  they  had,  after  all,  but  a 
sorry  choice.  He  would  not  say  that  they 
must  betray,  but  certainly  they  must  either 
desert  their  constituents  ortheir  colleagues, 
and  it  was  quite  natural  to  suppose  that, 
by  this  time,  they  had  seen  sufficient  rea- 
son for  thinking  a  change  of  vote  neces- 
sary. If  there  were  any,  for  whom  such 
a  course  appeared  more  difficult  than 
others,  perhaps,  he  might  instance  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  (Sir  £.  Knatchbull)  the  long-tried 
and  consistent  advocate  of  the  agricultural 
interest  in  that  House.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  would  add  to  the  deference  which 
he  hoped  all  the  interests  in  the  country 
would  be  ready  to  pay  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  when  they  found  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  President, 
and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Vice-President, 
were  prepared,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
reverse  their  former  votes.  From  any  one 
but  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  county 
of  Essex  (Mr.  Baring)  he  should  not  have 
been  prepared  to  expect  such  a  change ; 
but,  when  he  looked  back  to  the  conduct 
which  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  pursued 
in  1833,  when  he  found  that,  on  the  Mo- 
tion for  a  Repeal  of  the  Malt*tax,  he  put  his 
own  principles  aside,  and,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  dealt  with  the  then  Ministers 
according  to  their  principles,  such  as  he 
was  pleased  to  attribute  to  them,  he  could 
not  but  expect  that  he  would  now  do  as 
much  for  his  friends,  as  he  had  done  for 
those  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  that 
he  would  on  the  present  occasion,  as  ften, 
put  his  principles  aside,  "content  with 
what  he  could  get  in  the  scramble,^  and 
adopt,  for  the  night  at  least,  the  principles 
of  his  colleagues*  But,  however  that  might 
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be*— and,  whatever  might  be  the  motives 
which  actuated  those  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men.to  whom  he  had  alluded,  he  was  pre* 
pared  to  give  his  Majesty's  Government 
the  support  of  an  honourable  and  not  a 
factious  vote — ^a  support  such  as,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  had  on  a  former  occasion 
been  given  to  the  late  Administration, 
much  to  his  credit  and  honour,  by  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But 
of  whatever  materials  the  majority  of  the 
evening  might  be  composed,  he  sincerely 
hoped  and  trusted  the  decision  would  be, 
not  to  sport  away  so  large  an  amount  of 
revenue,  but  to  take  care  that  in  the  result 
they  left  unendangered  and  unimpaired 
the  national  faith  and  honour  of  the 
country. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  said,  he  felt 
himself  too  much  in  the  situation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Cobbett), 
labouring  as  he  did  under  considerable  in- 
disposition, to  take  any  prominent  part  in 
the  present  discussion ;  but,  after  the  per- 
sonal appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him, 
he  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  himself, 
in  his  respect  to  that  House  and  to  the 
country  at  large,  if  he  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  that  opportunity  to  make  one  or 
two  observations.  He  heartily  concurred 
in  the  expressions  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Charles 
Wood),  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
and  the  hope  which  he  entertained  in  re- 
ference to  the  anticipated  majority  on  the 
present  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the 
observations  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
in  reference  to  the  course  which  he  (Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull)  should  feel  himself 
called  on  to  pursue,  he  thought  it  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  previous  con- 
duct, and  quite  compatible  with  the  duty 
he  owed  to  his  constituents.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  asked  whether,  having,  on  a 
former  occasion,  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Malt- tax,  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  reverse  that  course?  Before 
having  made  any  charge  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  have  done  well  to  have  first 
ascertained  what  was  the  course  which  he 
(Sir  Edward  Knatchbull)  really  had  pur- 
sued. In  1833,  he  had  undoubtedly  ad- 
vocated the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-duty.  He 
had  been  then,  and  he  still  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  remission  of  that  tax  would  confer 
considerable  benefit  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country.  .But  the  House 
would  not  fail  to  recollect  that  at  that 
period,  when  he  suppOTted  that  view  of 


the  subject,  there  was  a  considerable  dis-* 
posable    surplus    of    revenue   [  Cries  of 
"iVb,  no  /"].    Hon.  Gentlemen  said  "  No, 
no,"  but  if  they  could  not  carry  their  re- 
collections so  far  back  as  two  yearsago, 
they  were  not  very  well  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  on  the  present  im- 
portant subject.     In   1833,  there   was  a 
large  surplus  of  revenue;  and   to  that  he 
had  looked  when  he  gave  his  vote.     He 
then  came  to  the  vote  which  he  was  re- 
presented as  having  given  on  the  occasion 
of  Sir  William  Ingleby's  Motion  ;  but  on 
that  occasion,  he  took  no  part  whatever. 
At  the  present  moment,  there  was  only  a 
surplus  of  250,000/.,  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances his  present  course  was  per- 
fectly consistent,  and  be  was  sure,  therefore, 
the  vote  he  gave  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.     There  was  another  point  on 
which  he  wished  to  say  a  word  before 
sitting  down.   Without  entering  into  ques^ 
tions  of  detail  as  to  how  far  the  agricul- 
tural interest  would  be  benefitted  by  the 
Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  one  thing  was 
obvious  to  all — that  a  stibstitnte  must  first 
be  provided  before  so  large  a  sum  could 
be  dispensed  with ;  but  it  was  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  the  actual  deficit  would 
be  much  more  than  4,600,000/.,  because 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  untaxed  beer  throughout  the 
country  would  be,  that  in  other  articles, 
such  as  tea  and  coffee,  there. would  be  a 
simultaneous  proportionate  reduction  of 
consumption  and  of  defalcation   in  the 
revenue.     He  could  add  nothing  to  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  and 
if  anything  were  required  to  follow  it  up, 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Wood)  was  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
Before  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
should  accede  to  the  present  Motion,  hon. 
Members  must  make  up  their  minds  to  an 
inquisitorial  and  unjust  Property- tax.    He 
thought  that  his  Majesty's  Government, 
by  adopting  their  present  course,  were 
doing  that  which  was  most  conducive  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  public 
faith  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  felt  that,  connected  as 
he  had  been  with  the  noble  Lord  who 
lately  presided  over  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  arguments  and  dis- 
cussions which  had  taken  place  on  this 
subject,  from  time  to  time,  he  should  be 
acting  inconsistently  with  any  claims  he 
had  on  the  respect  and  coi|fidence  of  aiiy 
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prifAtd  hieodf  as  wrfl  at  with  hit  own 
notions  of  public  duty,  if  he  heutated  for 
one  moment  in  taking  now  precisely  the 
same  stand  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt* 
tax  which  he  had  adopted  on  a  former 
ooeasion.  Nobie  Lords  might  indulge 
themselves,  if  they  thought  fit,  in  attri- 
buting motives  of  faction  to  their  past 
conduct ;  hon.  and  right  hoo.  Greotlemeo 
might  if  they  thought  fit,  deal  out  in  their 
absence  the  hard  language  of  invective, 
and  call  them  the  offscourings  of  a  party, 
and  the  sweepings  of  public  offices,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  thought  it  convenient 
to  do.  [Mr.  Baring :  does  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  allude  to  me  ?].  He  certainly 
imputed  the  expressions  he  had  used  to 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman,  as  contained  in 
the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on 
the  hustings  in  the  county  of  Essex.  He 
should  be  extremely  happy  to  hear  them 
contradicted,  for  they  had,  he  confessed; 
given  him  individually  very  considerable 
pain.  Any  explanation,  therefore,  would 
be  receivea  by  him  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  the  utmost  franknesa — 
nay,  with  the  utmost  gratitude  [Mr.  Baring 
wished  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
cise words  imputed  to  him].  He  was  in 
possession  of  the  very  words,  and  they 
dwek  so  accurately  in  his  memory,  that 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  repeating  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might,  there** 
fore,  have  the  c^portonity  of  taking  them 
down.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  represented  as 
having  designated  the  late  Government, 
of  which  he  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  had  the 
honour  to  form  a  part,  as  the  miserable 
offscourings  of  a  party,  and  the  sweepings 
of  offices.  Now,  he  took  the  liberty  of 
stating,  that  from  the  offscourings  of  that 
party,  and  the  sweepings  of  offices,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends 
would  receive  on  the  present  occasion 
honourable  and  disinterested  support 
Such  was  the  reply  he  was  prepared  to 
give  to  the  nobie  Lord  who  had  attributed 
to  them  factious  motives.  He  felt  deeply 
interested  in  the  decision  to  which  the 
House  would  that  night  come;  and  he 
waa  the  more  interested  in  the  decision  of 
this  question,  because  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  arguments,  similar  to  the 
taunts  of  the  noble  Lord,  which  had  been 
used  by  those  who  sat  upon  the  Treasury 
Benches,  against  any  combination  upon 
any  particvbr  questions  of  tndividaaki  or 


of  parties  who  might  have  occasionally  or 
frequently  differed  in  opinion  upon  politii* 
cal  subjects.  He  could  assure  ^e  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  there  was  no  hazard  of 
his  losing  his  vote,  and  he  thought  he 
might  add  the  votes  of  those  vrbo  almost 
upon  all  occasions  coincided  with  him  in 
opinion.  He  would  further  say,  that  there 
was  no  one  within  the  walls  of  that  House 
who  looked  forward  with  more  cheerful 
anticipations  to  the  resuH  of  the  vote  upon 
this  question,  and  that  there  was  no  one 
who  entertained  more  sanguine  anticipa* 
tion  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  Resolu* 
tions  would  be  sanctioned  by  a  large 
majority — a  majority,  too,  which  he  felt 
convinced  would  vindicate  the  character 
of  that  distinguished  party  to  which  he 
was  proud  to  belong  from  all  the  imputa- 
tions of  acting  entirely  from  factious  mo- 
tives, which  had  of  late  been  so  frequently 
urged  by  those  who  sat  upon  the  Treasury 
against  those  occupying  the  Opposition 
Benches.  How,  he  would  ask,  could  those 
who  advocated  such  a  prinoiple  —  who 
maintained  that  a  difference  in  political 
views  upon  certain  questions,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  men  or  of  parties  votings, 
in  the  same  way  upon  any  subject— now 
come  forward  and  claim  his,  and  Uie  votee 
of  his  hon.  Friends  in  support  of  a  Go« 
vemment  in  which  they  hadooconfidencoy 
upon  a  question  the  majority  upon  which 
would  be  formed  by  their  votes?  He, 
however,  altogether  differed  from  those 
who  laid  down  that  principle  as  the  guide 
by  which  the  conduct  of  public  men  should 
be  directed,  and  he  therefore  felt  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  his  cordial,  earnest,  and  sincere- 
support  upon  this  question.  The  correct* 
ness  of  his  opinion  upon  this  point  had 
been  admitted  upon  various  occasions,  and 
upon  one  not  unanalogous  to  the  present 
—namely,  when  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(the  Marquess  of  Ghandos)  introduced  his 
Motion  last  Session  for  the  relief  of  agri- 
cultural distress.  Upon  that  proposition, 
those  who  held  upon  other  questions  the 
most  opposite  views  were  found  voting  in 
the  same  way ;  and  yet  it  had  upon  Tate 
oocasions  been  asserted  that  a  combined 
action  upon  the  part  of  those  who  had 
taken  a  share  in  and  supported  the  late 
Government  with  those  who  occasionally- 
or  generally  opposed  it,  agabst  an  Admi* 
nistration  which  both  parties  distrusted, 
was  nothing  short  of  an  outrage  upoo 
principle,    and   actual  treason   against 
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]K>litiG«I  integrity.  It  wo0»  b^  well  t^ 
oollected,  dedsured  upon  tbat  occasion  by 
a  rigbt  boa.  Geptleman  (the  Cbancet 
lor  of  tbe  Esobequier),  that  be  felt 
himself  covpielled  to  vote  with  those 
who  advocated  doctrines  which  he  re- 
pudiated-^octrines  founded  upon  the 
violatioQ  of  those  principles  upon  which 
he  had  always  acted,  but  that  he  would 
be  ashamed  of  himself  if  any  scruple  of  that 
description  could  prevent  him  from  taking 
that  course  which  the  plain  dictates  of 
public  duty  pointed  out.  Such  were  the 
opinions  expressed  at  that  time  by  those 
who  now  appeared  to  consider  the  coalition 
of  opposed  parties  upon  certain  questions  as 
the  acme  of  political  iniquity.  He  was  the 
more  anxious  that  this  fallacy  should  be  ex- 
posed as  speedily  as  possible,  because  he 
knew  that  there  were  many  hon.  Members 
who  would  vote  against  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord)  if  they  were  not  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  a  fear  that  if  they  acted  in 
that  manner  they  would  be  affording  sup- 
port to  a  Ministry  whom  they  distrust.  If 
the  Members  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion were  prepared  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  lately  advocated,  and  to 
which  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
House,  they  were  bound  to  respect  the 
motives  of  those  bon«  Gentlemen  to  whom 
he  referred;  but  he  was  sure,  that  those 
scruples  would  not  receive  the  counte- 
nance of  the  House,  because  the  doctrine 
out  of  which  they  originated  was  unques- 
tionably erroneous.  Those  Gentlemen 
ought  to  fcHrget  every  thing  but  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet;  and  as  these  coincid- 
ed^ he  believed,  with  their  opinions,  they 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  give  him  their 
support.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
argued  the  question  in  so  clear,  convincing, 
and  conclusive  a  manner,  that  no  one  who 
could  understand  the  force  of  reasoning, 
or  the  application  of  facts,  could  fail  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  expediency  and  justice  of 
tbe  course  which  he  had  recommtfided  to 
be  pursued.  The  speech  which  tne  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  delivered  bad  left  him 
nothing  to  touch  upon ;  but  he-hoped  he 
might  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  there 
were  a  few  words  uttered  by  him  at  the 
commencement,  and  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech,  which  he  could  not 
consider  altogether  unobjectionable,  inas- 
much as  they  appeared  to  convey  an 
opinion  thai  he  would  receive  opposition, 
not  upon  the  bioad  and  abstract  merits  of 


tbe  questioiit  but  upon  grouudi:  wbteb 
were  assumed  for  a  temporary  objeett  al 
the  present  period  of  the  close  of  the 
financial  year;  and, consequently,  previona 
to  the  introduction  of  the  financial  states 
ment  which  would  be  laid  before  the 
House.  He  was  convinced,  however^ 
that  the  opinion  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  appeared  to  entertain,  would 
prove  unfounded,  and  that  the  support 
which  he  might  receive,  and  the  opposition 
which  might  be  offered  to  him,  would  only, 
rest  upon  solid  and  permanent  considera«* 
tions.  He,  for  one,  could  fearlessly  assert, 
that  his  vote  should  not  be  dictated  by 
any  factious  opposition  to  the  Administra- 
tion ;  and  the  arguments  of  tbe  rigbt  hon. 
Baronet,  which  comprehended,  or  rather 
decided,  the  whole  question,  strengthened, 
and  confirmed  the  conviction  at  which  he 
had  previously  arrived.  He  wished  to  say 
this,  not  only  because  he  had  been  ft 
Member  of  that  Government  which,  upon 
previous  occasions,  had  resisted  a  similar 
proposition  to  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  but 
because  he  felt  bound  to  declare,  that,  i£ 
he  had  never  voted  at  all  upon  this  sub«« 
ject'— if  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  ques^ 
tion  were  broached,  still,  upon  the  grounds 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  could 
never  consept  to  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  as  that  which 
must  result  from  a  compliance  with  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lora.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  adopt  such  a  course,  even  if 
there  were  a  fair  chance  of  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  tax  which  was  proposed  to 
be  abolished;  but  was  there,  he  would 
boldly  ask,  a  single  individual  within  the 
walls  of  that  House^  who  could  reckon, 
with  any  approach  to  confidence,  upon  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  substitute,  if  the 
Malt-tax  were  repealed?  There  was  a 
subject  closely  connected  with  the  object 
of  Uie  present  Motion^  which  he  was  sur- 
prised had  not  been  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  which  he  thought- 
ought  to  have  some  weight  with  those 
connected  with  the  landed  interest,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Malt-tax.  The  question  to  which 
he  referred  was  that  of  the  Corn-laws. 
Before  hon.  Gentlemen  committed  them- 
selves on  the  present  Motion,  he  thought 
it  would  be  well,  if  they  were  to  recur  to 
their  votes  upon  the  question  of  the 
Corn-laws  ;  or,  at  dl  events,  read  the  ar^ 
gumenta  which  had  been  used  on  that 
occaiioD,  and  consider  how  many  of  thma^ 
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subject  of  the  Malt-tax  wa8»  previous  to 
the  last  election,  extended  throughout  the 
country.     The  Whigs — that  party  with 
wbicb  he  bad  always  the  honour  to  act — 
were  stigmatised  as  the  enemies  of  the 
farmers,  and  their  opponents  lauded  as 
their  steady  and  faithful  friends.     Let  the 
constituency  of  Derbyshire,  for  instance, 
know,  that,*  as  far  as  the  Malt-tax  was 
concerned,  one  of  their  Members  was  as 
true  a  friend  to  the  farmer  as  the  other. 
In  noticing  the  delusion  which  prevailed 
upon  this  subject,  he  could  not  help  re- 
ferring to  the  circular  which  had  been  put 
forth  by  the  supporters  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  previous  to  the  last  election,  and 
which  claimed  the  support  of  the  farmers 
at  the  approaching  election  in  favour  of 
those  who  styled  themselves  their  steady 
and  sincere  friends.    It    was    in    these 
words: — **  Farmers  of  England!  look  to 
your    Representatives !  —  Recollect,     a 
Knatcbbull,  for  Kent,  out  of  office,  voted 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt* tax ;  a  Baring, 
for  Essex,  out  of  office,  voted  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Malt^tax ;  a  Lincoln,  for  Notts,  out 
of  office,  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt- 
tax  ;  an  Ashley,  for  Dorset,  out  of  office, 
voted  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax ;  a 
Murray,  for  Perthshire,  out  of  office,  voted 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  I     Farmers 
of  England!  look  well  to  these  official 
Gentlemen,  and  now  that  they  are  in  of- 
fice, take  care  they  do  not  change  their 
votes;  but  let  them  prove  their  consist- 
ency, as  Lord  Chandos  has    done,    by 
voting  with  him,  as  they  did  before."    He 
begged  the  House  to  understand,  that  he 
did  not  make  any  allusion  to  those  points 
for  the  purpose  of  pinning  hon.  Members 
to  the  opinions  which  they  might  have  ex- 
pressed on  the  hustings.   By  not  adhering 
to    sentiments     unwisely    or    ignorantly 
stated,  they  would  most  truly  adhere  to 
that  which  would  roost  promote  the  public 
interest,  and  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
public;  but  he  hoped  that  never  again 
would  they  unfold  the  biasing  orifiamme 
with  the  words  ^'  No  Malt*  tax*'  displayed. 
He  felt  he  could  add  but  little  to  what  had 
already  been  so  powerfully,  so  eloquently, 
so  conclusively  urged  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House ;  but,  if  amongst  any  hon. 
Gentlemen  misgivings  still  remained,  he 
should  refer  them  to  the  authority  of  a 
speech  made  upon  a  subject  not  analogous 
to  the  present — it  was  a  speech  proceed- 
ing from  what  he  should  esteem  a  very 
high  authority,  and  one  made  upon  a  red 
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practical  question — one  involving  princi- 
ples of  fair  trade,  good  faith,  zvA  credit. 
He  admitted  that  the  authority  to  which 
he  referred  went  further  than  was  neoes* 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argu- 
ment; it  went  beyond  what  he  contem- 
plated; it  required  that  a  large  surplus 
revenue  should,  if  possible,  be  maintained 
with  a  view  to  the  purposes  of  a  sinking 
fund.  Though  the  words  of  that  authority 
were  not  precisely  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  yet  the  subject  matter  was  the 
same  or,  at  least,  was  so  closely  analogous 
as  completely  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his 
argument.  In  1830,  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, of  great  weight  in  commercial  mat- 
ters, presented  a  petition  from  the  city  of 
London, — he  hoped  that  that  petition  still 
remained  amongst  the  records  of  the 
Boardof  Trade.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
at  that  time  Member  for  Gallington,  enter- 
tained opinions  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
still  survived,  and  which  he  trusted  to  see 
displaying  themselves  strikingly  in  the 
department  over  which  he  presided — those 
opinions,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting 
that  petition,  he  very  fully  expressed ;  and 
the  application  of  such  principles  to  the 
present  question  would,  he  felt  fully  per- 
suaded, be  attended  with  an  advantageous 
efect.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
likewise  found  to  express  a  strong  wish 
that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  cre- 
ating an  efficient  sinking  fund,  hoping,  at 
the  same  time,  that  '*  hon.  Members  would 
not  be  led  away  by  the  cry  of  *  No  Malt- 
tax.'  If  that  were  a  cry  raised  in  the 
market-place  of  Chelmsford,  it  might 
minister  to  the  prejudices  of  soipe,  but  it 
did  not  come  recommended  by  any  maxim 
of  political  wisdom :  such  a  cry  might 
produce  its  effects  upon  Penenden-heath, 
but,  if  it  were  to  be  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  the  honour,  the  in- 
terests, the  power  of  the  country  could  not 
fail  to  be  weakened  by  its  operation ;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  listen  to 
those  considerations.*'  Such  was  the 
language  held  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. When  he  subsequently  came  to 
discuss  the  question  of  finance  in  that 
House,  on  bearing  upon  the  tax  in  ques- 
tion, he  spoke  of  the  remission  of  taxation 
as  being  the  subject  of  a  general  scramble 
in  that  House  for  the  advantage  of  indi- 
vidual interest,  each  class  seeking  to  secure 
all  to  themselves :  those  were  views  the 
cousistency  of  which  he  left  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  establish ;  but  in  even  inci* 
2D 
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'dentdly  adverting  to  them,  he  conkl  not 

.help  expressing  a  hope,  that  they  would 

never  act  in  that  House  upon  the  principle 

•  of  a  scramble ;  and,  whether  in  the  Qover o- 

•  mentor  out  of  it,  he  could  entertain  but 
one  opinion  of  the  Members  of  that  House, 
namely, — that  they  would  all  feel  it  as  a 
paramount  duty  to  raaintam  the  national 
faith. 

Mr.  Baring  had  not  intended  to  have 
spoken  on  the  question,  in  consequence  of 
the  masterly  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  his  side  having  completely  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  his  doing  so ;  but 
that  he  was,  notwithstanding,  compelled 
•to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  course 
of  argument  and  invective,  personal  to 
himself,  which  hon.  Members  had  pursued 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question.  He  could 
.not  conceive  how  it  was  or  why,  in  a  fair 
Debate,  on  an  open  question  like  the  one 
^before  the  House,  hon.  Members  should 
indulge  in  crimination  and  recrimination, 
fespecially  how  they  could  have  selected 
his  public  conduct  as  the  object  of  their 
particular  attack.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Halifax,  for  instance,  had  spoken  of  him 
as  a  person  ready  at  all  times  to  throw 
over  his  principles  to  suit  his  purposes; 
and  which,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  House 
»to  confirm  his  assertion,  was  anything  but 
the  fact.  He  deprecated  the  observations 
4>f  the  hon.  Member  the  more,  as  he  had 
ever  held  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and  his 
pain  and  surprise  was  consequently  greater 
from  the  great  amount  of  his  esteem  to- 
wards him.  He  should  not  stoop  to  repel 
the  unjustifiable  attack  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
her.  If  his  own  conduct  in  that  House 
did  not  shield  him  from  such  hostility  all 
he  could  say  on  the  subject  would  not 
suffice  to  exculpate  him.  He  should 
therefore  not  condescend  to  reply  to  the 
attack  so  gratuitously  made  on  him  by  the 
hon.  Member,  the  late  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  The  House  was  competent 
to  do  him  justice  in  both  instances.  With 
respect  to  the  observations  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Cambridge, 
he  confessed  he  felt  more  sympathy.  He 
could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  they 
were  calculated  to  inflict  much  pain  ;  but 
as  he  was  innocent  of  having  given  cause 
for  them,  they  failed  in  inflicting  it.  They 
were  dictated,  he  believed,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, that  he  (Mr.  Baring)  had  made  use 
of  the  words  quoted  by  him,  and  on  that 
supposition  he  could  easily  account  for 
their  acerbity.    But  he  could  assure  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  Housej  that 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  that 
supposition,  as  he  (Mr.  Baring)  had  never 
made  use  of  the  expressions  attributed  to 
him,  and  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    In  this  assertion  he  was  quite  sure, 
he  should  be  borne  out  by  the  hon*  Meoa- 
her  for  Southwark,  who  was  on  the  hust- 
ings when  he  (Mr.  Baring)  spoke  at  the 
time  alluded  to.     He  had  never  made  use 
of  those  expressions  he  could  again  assure 
the  House,  and  he  could  assure  them* 
moreover,  that  he  should  be  ashamed  of 
himself,  if  he  thought  he  was  capable  of 
doing  so.     Though  he  differed  from  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  those  of  his  party, 
bis  late  colleagues  in  office,  on  material 
points,  he  had  still  too  much  respect  left 
for  them  to  apply  any  such  epithets  to 
them  as  had  been  ascribed  to  htm  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.    Since  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    had  spoken,   he  (Mr. 
Baring)  had  been  turning  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind,  and  endeavouring  to  recollect 
what  he  actually  did  say  on  the  occasion 
in  question.    The  result  of  those  endea- 
vours was  a  tolerably  complete  recollection 
of  the  passage,  and  which  he  believe  was, 
substantially  correct.     He  had  been  allud- 
ing to  the  tenacity  of  office  manifeated  by 
the   Whigs,  and  argumg  iigainst    their 
claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  Reform  Go- 
vernment because  they  were  the  origin- 
ators of  Reform.     As  well  as  he  could 
recollect,  the  passage  containing  the  ant* 
mus  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  charge 
it  ran  thus  t — '^  He  (Mr.  Baring)  would 
ask  how  long  was  that  monopoly  to  remain 
good  ?   How  long  was  office  to  be  ckumed 
solely  by  them  ?    Was  it  as  long  as  a 
single  sweeper  appointed  since  the  past- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill  should  remain  in 
the  Treasury  offices?"    These,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  were  the  words  he  ut- 
tered, at  least  that  was  the  exact  senti- 
ment of  the  passage  commented  on.    He 
felt  himself  obliged  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman for  having  by  his  statement  given 
him  that  opportunity  of  offering  the  ex- 
planation which  he  had  now  laid  before  the 
House.     Having  thus  disposed  of  the  pre- 
liminary matters,  he  wouldnowcome  to  the 
main  question  itself.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  taunted  his  side  of  the  House 
with  having  given  pledges  to  which  they 
had  not  afterwards  very  scrupulously  ad- 
hered.    For  his  part,  he  eould  positively 
assert^  that  he  had  never  given  any  pledge 
as  to  any  specific  vote  in  the  whole  course 
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t>f  bis  life.    He  "wwtf  however;  ready  to 
admits  that  he  never  ahodd  have  pre* 
•ented  himself  ta  the  conttitiieDcy  of  Essex 
if  hie  opifltons  and  feelings  had  not  led 
him  to  ffive  the  utmost  protection  to  their 
interestSy  which  were  consistent,  in  his 
opinion;  wkh  sonnd  policy,  aeeording  to 
tfte  condition  and  general  interests  of  the 
country.     To  that  extent  the  people  of 
Beaex  had  a  fight  to  confide   in   him. 
Although   he  had  made  no  promises-^ 
although  he  had  given  no  pledges — he  had 
ataited,  that  according  to  his  notions  of 
proteotion,  be  shonld  be  ready  to  afibrd 
every  relief  to  his  constituency--  that  he 
should  be  always  willing  to  support  what* 
ever  wouhl  better  them  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  country  at  large,  and  it  would 
be  a  personal  dishonour  were  he  to  give 
any  vote  which  derogated  from  that  prin- 
ciple.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman    had 
thrown  id  his  teeth  the  mottos  which  he 
said  had  been  inscribed  on  his  banners  at 
the  lust  election,  when  the  fact  was,  that 
he  had  no  banners.    With  reference  to 
die  question,  undoubtedly  the  right  hon. 
CbnUenmn  was   right   in    saying*,   that 
vMges  had  been  given  on  both  sides. 
•Pi^d^^  had  been  given  by  men  of  all 
.diadee  and  varieties  of  political  opinions, 
and  the  taunt  could 'not  be  applied  to  one 
party  more  than  to  another.  The  right  hon. 
Gendeman  had  been  pleased  to  criticise 
the  financial  opinions  which  he  had  given 
at  difierent  timn.    When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  that  he  had  talked 
of  a  scramble  in  that  House,  he  begged  at 
least  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
himself  on  the  subject.    The  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (the  present  Earl 
Spencer)  had,  at  an  unusually  early  period 
of  the  Session,  given  a  financial  statement 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
had  said,  that  there  was  a  large  surplus  of 
Teventte«^a  surplus  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  1,200,000/.,  and  of  whieh  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  dispose.    He  had  deprecated 
the  makiuf^  of  any  such  assertions  in  the 
House  without  going  into  details,  because 
the  eonsequenees  would  be  that  all  the 
difierent  classes  and  interests  of  the  House 
would  make  a  scramble  for  the  surplus. 
if  the  same  occasion  were  to  occur,  he 
would  be  quite  ready  to  repeat  the  asser- 
tion, and  he  still  maintained,  Ihat  the  dis- 
closure to  the  House  was  indiscreet,  and  a 
very  unfortunate  mode  of  expression.    He 
had  voted  undoubtedly  for  the  Repeal  of 
lialf  of  the  Malt^tax,  and  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  thought  it  perfectly  consistent 
in  him  to  vote  as  he  certainly  should  do 
that  night.  What,  would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say,  that  there  was  no  difier- 
ence  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  ? 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  explained  at  the 
time  he  gave  his  vote  the  ground  on  which 
he  had  given  it.  There  had  been  in  three 
following  years,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Chancellor  of  Die  Exchequer,  a 
surplus  to  be  divided,  and  the  fact  was,  that 
in  the  year  1831,  a  surplus  of  1,000,000/. 
was  disposed  of  to  repeal  the  duties  upon 
printed  goods  and  coals.  In  the  year 
1832,  a  surplus  of  760,000^  went  to  the 
repeal  of  duties  uponcandles,  soap,  and  some 
other  articles.  In  1 833, 1 ,657,000/.  went 
to  the  Repeal  of  the  Assessed-taxes,  adver^ 
tisements,  marine  insurances,  and  other 
things;  whilst  in  1834,  a  surplus  of 
1,700,000/.  was  to  be  distributed,  and  the 
great  mass  was  devoted  to  the  Repeal  of 
the  House-tax.  It  was  on  this  occasion^ 
that  he  had  said,  that  if  such  distributions 
of  sur[^us  revenue  were  to  be  made  aa 
object  of  scramble  from  year  to  year,  he 
should  beg  to  put  in  his  <daim  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  interests  he  represented  im, 
that  House.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
reduction,sinc6l8d8,hadbeen5,d00|000/^ 
and  be  had  matntainedy  that  at  least  one» 
half  of  ^e  Malt*tax  should  have  been 
repealed  out  of  that  surplus  before  several 
other  taxes.  If,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  were  a  \  considerable  surplus  to  dis- 
pose of^  he  should  feel  himself  very  much 
embarrassed  iu'voting  against  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Marquess,  fSi  he  was  perfectly 
aware,  that  there  was  no  interest  in  tlie 
country  labouring  under  more  severesuffer- 
ings  than  the  landed  interest.  He  had  never 
concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Malt-tax  would  not  be  a  great 
advantage.  The  fimner,  indeed,  was  very 
much  in  error  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
vantage whieh  would  fall  to  his  share,  for 
the  chief  part  of  the  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  labourers  in  agriculture ;  but 
sdll  he  could  not  deny,  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  of  very  considerable  extent 
to  the  farmer.  If  there  were  any  consi- 
derable surplus  revenue,  or  any  means 
whatever  of  i^fording  this  relief,  without 
totally  subverting  the  whole  system  of  the 
finances  of  the  countrv,  he  would  vote, 
that  the  agricultural  mterest  should  be 
benefitted,  but,  at  present,  there  was  no 
surplus  at  all ;  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  distribute.  Would  it  be  wisdom 
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in  that  House  to  make  a  deBciency  in  the 
revenue,  and  then  to  'seek  out  the  means 
of  making  up  the  defect?  Would  it  be 
wise  to  subvert  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  to  make  a  complete  change  in  the 
system  of  taxation,  by  which  he  believed 
the  agricultural,  as  well  as  every  other 
interest  in  the  country  would  suffer  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  criticised  what 
had  been  very  often  said  by  him  in  that 
House  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
large  sums  of  surplus  revenue.  All  he 
bad  said  was,  that  if,  at  an  early  period 
after  the  war,  the  surplus  revenue  had 
been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  the  country  would  now 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  remit  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  taxes.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  to  the  House 
what  had  been  the  result  of  economy  to 
the  country  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit.  Undoubtedlv,  it  had  enabled  the 
country  to  reduce  the  five  and  four  per 
cents. ;  but  still  he  maititained,  that  if  the 
surplus  revenues  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  had  been  properly  applied^  the  reduc- 
tions might  now  have  been  greater.  He 
begged  leave  to  state,  that  comparing  last 
year  with  the  present,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  find,  that  he  had  ample 
means  of  justifying  the  votes  he  had  given 
and  should  give.  Last  year,  the  price  of 
barley  was  37$.,  and  now  it  was  37s. 
Then  there  was  a  surplus  revenue,  and 
now  there  was  no  surplus,  it  was,  therefore, 
that  he  codld  not  see,  except  it  were  for 
the  purposes  of  making  a  sort  of  party 
display,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  party 
and  party  asperities  into  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  entirely  free  from  them — why 
it  was  that  Gentlemen  opposite  had  argued 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  votes 
of  last  Session.  The  argument  for  the 
farmer  was,  if  there  were  not  a  better  price 
for  barley  what  would  be  the  benefit  to 
him  ?  Barley  was  at  present  at  37s. ; 
and  let  Gentlemen  look  at  the  returns 
under  the  present  Corn-laws,  and  they 
would  find,  that  in  proportion,  as  barley 
approached  to  the  price  of  40s.,  foreign 
barley  was  brought  into  this  country.  As 
prices  got  down,  foreign  barley  ceased  to 
come  in.    Unless,  therefore,  they  could 

fiersuade  the  House  to  Repeal  the  Com- 
aws  entirely,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
the  farmer,  at  the  present  price  of  bariey, 
could  derive  any  benefit  by  reducing  the 
Malt-tax.  Even  in  the  two  last  months 
there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in 


the  importation  of  foreign  barley,  whilst  a 
quantity  of  beans  and  peas  had  come  oot 
for  home  consumption,  and  a  revenue  of 
100,000/.  had  been  levied  on  the  imported 
barley.  Again,  he  maintained,  that  unless 
Parliament  could  be  persuaded  to  alter 
the  Corn-laws,  no  benefit  could  be  ex- 
pected ffom  any  alterations  of  the  Malt- 
tax.  He  wished,  that  Gentlemen  in  dia- 
cussing  this  question  would  avoid  penon- 
alities^  and  confine  themselves  to  argument 
and  to  figures,  and  he  was  sure,  that  they 
would  come  to  the  result  which  he  baa 
pointed  out.  He  knew  that  his  consti- 
tuents in  Essex  had  a  strong  opinion  that 
relief  ought  to  be  afforded  to  them  by 
agreeing  to  the  Motion  before  the  House. 
He  did  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  country  had  their  hearts  set  on  tbn 
Motion.  He  would  not  anticipate,  their 
judgment  upon  his  conduct ;  but  he  would 
again  assert,  that  he  had  made  no  pledges, 
and  as  long  as  he  had  the  honour  to  sit 
in  that  House,  whether  his  votes  of  oae 
year  could  be  set  against  his  votes  of 
another  year  or  not,  this  he  could  say, 
that  whilst  he  had  the  honour  of  sittmi^ 
there,  or  of  holding  any  place  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  would  not  vote  on 
anything  if  he  were  to  sai^ifice  in- die 
slightest  degree  his  sincere  opinion.  To 
come  down  to  that  House  16  express  the 
opinions,  and  to  vote  after  the  opinions,  of 
others  would  be  no  gratification  to  htm ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  were  to  appear  in 
that  House  to  express  any  opinions,  op- 
posed to  his  own,  or  to  vote  against  his 
conscientious  convictions,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  mortification  he  could  endure. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood,  in  explanation,  said, 
that  he  had  no  intention,  in  any  allusions 
he  had  made  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  fair  political  de- 
bate. He  had  no  intention  of  making  a 
peraonal  attack  upon  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  if  he  had  said  anything  to 
induce  a  contrary  belief,  he  was  very 
sorry  for  it,  and  begged  to  assure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  the  desiie 
to  offer  htm  any  personal  offence. 

Lord  Ashley  complained  that  in  his 
absence  from  the  House  it  had  been  said 
that  he  had  done  in  oflBce  what  he  wooM 
not  do  out  of  office.  It  had  been  said  that 
he  had  voted  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Matt* 
tax  on  a  former  occasion,  and  that  he 
would  vote  for  a  contiuuaoce  of  the  tax 
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now.  The  fact  wag  do!  so  ;  he  was  out 
of  town  when  the  vote  of  the  preceding 
Session  had  been  passed  for  reducing  the 
Malt-tazy  and  when  he  heard  of  that  vote 
he  made  it  his  business  to  return  to  town 
and  to  support  the  Government  in  putting 
it  on  again.  He  had  twice  opposed  a 
reduction  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  he  would 
oppose  it  again;  and  this  he  did,  because 
a  Repeal  of  the  tax  would  injure  the  inter- 
ests of  those  whom  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect. 

•  Mr.  Pofuktt  Thomswi  was  anxious  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  should 
give  his  vote  that  night,  and  more  espe- 
ciallyi  the  financial  grounds  on  which  he 
rested  that  vote.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  observed,  and  it  was  quite  true, 
that  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  on  financial  matters  before 
the  regular  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Admitting  this,  however, 
he  must  regret  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  not  eeen  fit  to  take,  even  thus  early 
in  the  Session,  an  opportunity  of  doing 
that  which  had  been  done  by  his  prede- 
cessors in  office — namely,  giving  some 
rough  statement  of  the  fiaancial  condition 
of  the  country,  without  waiting  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Uie  budget,  which  could  only 
be  brought  forward  after  the  estimates.  A 
statement  of  this  kind  had  been  made  in 
February,  last  year,  and  in  April,  of  the 
year  before,  and  at  an  early  period  in 
other  years.  The  present  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  had 
pursued  this  course  when  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  1830.  It 
would  be,  he  contended,  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  House,  not  only  in  discussing 
a  question  like  the  present,  but  generally, 
if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  favoured 
them  with  some  such  financial  explana- 
tion. At  that  early  period  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  vague,  but  he  trusted 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  see  the 
expediency  of  putting  it  forth  speedily, 
and,  at  all  events,  that  he  would  not  defer 
his  statement  to  the  end  of  the  financial 
year,  but  would,  upon  the  occasion  of 
their  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
or  some  such  other  occasion,  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
extremely  sorry  to  find^  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronefs  statement,  that  there  would 
not  be  a  surplus  of  more  than  250,000/., 
because,  although  he  was  aware  there 
could  not  be  any  considerable  surplus,  yet 
be  certainly  did  expect  that  it  would  have 


been  greater  than  the  amount  declared  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The  smalloess 
of  this  surplus,  however,  he  could  assure 
the  House  was  not  a  consideration  neces- 
sary to  influence  his  vote.  The  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  were  in  themselves  perfectly 
sufficient.  But  while  he  voted  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  principles,  and  found 
himself  voting  on  the.  same  side  with  the 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  must  not  be  understood  to  give 
his  assent  to  those  very  different  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  by  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  really  should  have 
felt  great  difficulty  in  voting  against  the 
Repeal  of  this  tax  if  it  had  been  met  in 
another  way.  The  right  hon.  GenUeman 
had  fairly  declared,  that  looking  to  the 
amount  of  taxation  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  proper  and  becoming  .expenditure  of 
the  country,  and  to  fulfil  its  engagements, 
he  did  not  conceive  that  the  tax  could  be 
dispensed  with  at  present.  The  right  hon. 
Presidentof  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  treated 
the  question  on  very  difierentgrounds.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  the  tax  was  as  good  a  tax  as  any 
other  which  could  be  imposed  ;  it  was  an 
evil  doubtless,  a  tax  was  always  an  evil ; 
but  still  he  maintained  this  particular  tax 
was  a  less  evil,  and  in  ianct  better  than 
any  other  which  could  be  made  its  sub- 
stitute at  present,  or,  for  aught  that  could 
be  foreseen,  for  some  time  to  eome.  Be- 
sides, until  other  more  oppressive  and  more 
obnoxious  taxes  were  removed,  he  should 
give  his  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Malt-tax  as  a  permanent  measure,  at 
least  until  circumstances  were  greatly 
altered.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
surely  have  heard  with  infinite  pleasure 
the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  night;  yet  was  it  not  strange  that 
they  did  not  occur  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  and  before  the  present 
time?  The  circumstances  attending  the 
question  were  precisely  the  same  last  year 
as  they  were  at  that  moment.  Could 
there  then  be  any  reason  why  a  Gentleman 
of  his  acknowledged  acuteness  should  not 
have  been  able  to  imagine  and  supply  the 
arguments  upon  the  occasion  ?  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  stated  that  the  revenue 
was  progressively  increasing  without  a 
proportionate  increase  of  the  rate.  He 
also  said  that  the  amount  of  mak  con- 
sumed was  increasing.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  indeed,  that  the  prices 
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fwre  lower  lait  year*  but  thai  it  was  only 
from  the  larger  supply.  There  had  also 
baen  ao  allosion  to  the  old  argument  about 
the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  maltsters, 
which  wafi  a  rank  fallacy.  There  was,  also,  a 
palpaUe  fallacy  in  what  had  been  said  by 
the  right  hoa«  Gentleman  that  night,  no 
dottbt  looking  to  Essex,  that  the  farmer 
would  be  benefited  by  the  redemption  of 
this  tax;  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he 
went  oa  to  show,  by  returns,  that  whenever 
the  price  got  up,  the  importation  of  foreign 
barley  came  in,  and  therefore,  notwith- 
standing what  he  had  said  before,  that 
the  ftirmer  could  not  possibly  be  benefited. 
He,  however,  would  leave  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  explain  this,  together  with 
the  many  other  matters  upon  which  he 
wonld  be  probably  questioned  when  be 
net  his  constituents  in  the  market-place 
at  Chelmsford.  He  contended,  that  if 
there  were  any  increase  of  profit,  the 
landlord  would  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
take  the  lion's  share ;  and  be  would  only 
do  right  in  so  doing.  It  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  that  competition  for  land 
which  made  rent.  He  would  vote  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet;  and  felt  no  diffi* 
culty  in  voting  with  him,  for  he  should  air- 
ways be  directed  by  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  in  the  course  which 
he  should  pursue. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  after  the 
unanswered  and  unanswerable  speech  they 
had  heard  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  even- 
ing, he  certainly  should  not,  if  he  had  not 
been  called  for,  have  troubled  the  House 
with  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the  vote 
which  he  purposed  to  give.  The  proposi<> 
tion  under  their  oonsideration  materially 
afiected  the  revenue  of  the  country ;  and 
being  in  the  situation  of  one  who  was  not 
oonnected  with  the  present  Government, 
who  had  not  been  connected  with  the  last 
Government,  who  bad  no  vote  upon  the 
Bubject  to  explain,  and  no  speech  to 
ratraet,  he  mignt,  perhaps,  be  permitted,  in 
obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  House,  to 
stale  as  shortly  and  succinctly  as  he 
could,  the  reasons  upon  which  he  justified 
his  vote  on  the  present  occasion.  With  re- 
ference to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincolnshire,  who,  amidst 
other  remarks  of  the  like  tendency,  had 
observed  that  the  time  for  professions  had 
gone  by,  and  that  it  would  now  be  cer. 
tainly  seen  who  were,  and  who  were  not, 
the  friends  of  the  landed  in  terestybe  should, 
be  doubted  not|  be  pardoned  for  saying 


that  there  was  no  Gentleman  in    thai 
House,  who,  by  prejudice,  feelings,  in* 
clinations,  habits,—  by  the  bonds  of  com* 
mon  interest, — ^he  might  add,  by  com* 
mon  sufTering-^was  more  identified  with 
the   holders  of  land  than  the  Member 
who   had    then  the    honour  to  address 
them.    His  regard   for  the   agricultural 
interest  was  one  of  the  strongest  senti-* 
ments  which  guided  his  public  conduct 
He  bad  attended  closely  and  anxiously 
the    investigation    respecting    the    con^ 
dition  of  that  body,  and  be  felt  him- 
self bound  to  state  to  the  House,  that 
no  fact  had  ever  yet  been  more  dearly 
proved  than  that  the  distress  was  general, 
that  it  was  progressive,  and  that  it  re^ 
quired  the  earnest   and    immediate  atp» 
tention  of  the  Government.    But  being, 
as  he  was,  a  friend  of  the  agricultural 
interest  -^  entertaining,  as  he    did,  the 
opinion    that  agriculture  was   the  most 
important  of  the  concerns  of  every  state, 
the    interest   on    which    the    prosperity 
of  the    country   mainly   did    depend  — 
anxious  as  he   was  to  withhold  no  re« 
relief  which  could  possibly  be  afibrded,. 
admitting,  as  he  did,  the  distress;  yet 
did  he  conscientiously  come  to  the  con- 
clusion (hat  the  remedy  proposed  was  not 
practicable,  and   was    inconsistent  alike 
with  the  true  interests  of  the  agricultural 
body  aqd  with  those  of  the  community. 
He  would  not  weary  the  House  by  again 
feebly  touching  upon  the  points  which  had 
been  so  admirably  put  forward  by  the 
right  hoQ.  Baronet,  or  by  again  runnine 
over  the  arguments  which  they  had  heard 
him  state  with  so  much  pleasure.    He 
conceived,  that  after  the  clear  and  power- 
ful speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  every-^ 
body  must  feel,  that  the  arguments  which 
could  be  advanced  had  been  all  exhausted. 
It  only  remained  for  the  individuals  who 
might  follow  him  to  glean  a  few  of  the 
topics  which  he  might  have  passed  over 
or  neglected.     The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  fairly  stated  the  substance  of   the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  before  tha 
Agricultural  Committee;  it  proved  that 
distress  did  exist  generally,  but  chiefly 
amongst  those  who  occupied  the  heavy 
clay  lands«     Now  the  tendency  of  the 
noble  Marquess's  Motion  would    be  to 
raise  the   price  of  barley,    which    waa 
grown  upon  the  light  lands  at  present  not 
in  a  state  of  distress,  and  to  leave  un- 
touched the  evil  which  afiected  the  day 
Iand|  tha.  aQCiant  wheat  land  of  Sog«» 
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Und;  80  that  the  arrangement  pro- 
poted  by  the  noble  Marquess  would 
actually  be  in  favour  of  the  light  lands 
which  were  the  least  depressed,  and 
against  the  heavy  lands  on  which  the 
burthen  chiefly  rested.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lincolnshire,  indeed,  had  made 
some  observations  about  the  indirect  effect 
of  the  diminished  growth  of  wheat  on 
light  land  being  favourable  to  its  in- 
creased production  on  heavy  clay  land; 
such  observations  would  have  been 
conclusive  if  he  had  not  overlooked 
the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  He 
forgot  that  the  whole  surplus  consump- 
tion of  wheat,  that  is  to  say,  all  that 
was  consumed  beyond  what  was  grown  in 
England^  had  for  the  last  three  years  been 
supplied  from  Ireland.  And  what  were 
the  prices  in  that  country  ?  Why,  in  the 
market  of  Waterford,  good  wheat  was 
sold  from  28s.  to  32s.  per  quarter.  Now, 
in  Ireland  there  was  still  a  vast  quantity 
of  excellent  land  yet  unbroken ;  and  if  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  barley  grown  on 
the  light  land  of  England  were  to  displace 
the  growth  of  wheat,  and  to  raise  its 
price,  the  consequence  would  be  the 
bringing  into  wheat  cultivation  a  vast 
quantity  of  land  of  a  superior  quality  in 
Ireland,  He  asked,  then,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  cultivation  of  the  heavy  clay- 
land  in  England  could  be  benefitted  by 
the  increase  of  price  ?  It  struck  him,  too, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  disproving 
the  statement  of  the  profits  of  maltsters 
made  bv  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham, 
might  have  corroborated  the  just  view 
which  he  had  truly  taken.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  and  most 
accurately,  that  the  proBts  of  the  malt- 
ster were  not  more  than  5s*  or  6s.  a 
quarter.  The  fact  was,  that  in  districts 
where  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  sacks  of  barley  to  be  malted,  5s.  to 
6s.  per  quarter  were  charged  for  that 
operation,  so  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  arrived  by  induction  at  the  precise 
minimum  of  the  profit  enjoyed  by  the 
maltster  which  he  could  have  declared  from 
his  practical  and  personal  knowledge  of 
the  fact.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
was  wrong  in  his  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  maltster's  profits.  There  was  this 
great  difiSculty  in  the  question  respecting 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax — if  you  low- 
ered the  prices,  the  consumer  would  benefit 
to  a  small  extent,  and  the  demand  for  bar- 

)^  would  increase ;  but  unlese  there  were 


to  be  some  ancillary  measure  respecting  the 
Corn-laws,  the  farmer,  it  was  clear,  could 
not  benefit  from  the  increased  demand, 
since  importation  would  check  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  barley.  The  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  hod 
observed,  that  so  soon  as  the  barley 
which  now  fetched  38s.  a  quarter  reached 
40s.,  then  the  operation  of  the  Corn- 
laws  commenced.  Where,  then,  were 
the  benefits  which  the  noble  Marquess 
contemplated  for  the  English  cultivator? 
Were  they  then  to  submit  to  so  ^at  ar 
loss  of  revenue,  without  any  certam  ad- 
vantage to  the  consumer  or  to  the  farmer, 
to  the  light  land  or  to  the  heavy  land,  to 
any  body  or  anything,  excepting  the  land- 
owner ?  For  he  maintained,  that  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  benefit  of  any  rise 
in  price  must  ultimately  accrue  to  the 
JLandlord,  from  the  increased  competition 
for  land,  and  the  higher  rents  which  must 
necessarily  take  place.  In  pursuing  the 
course  which  he  had  determined  to  follow, 
he  thought  not  of  the  maintenance  of  this 
Government  or  of  that  Government*-he 
thought  only  of  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  now,  as 
formerly,  he  would,  as  strenuously  as  ever 
resist  the  Repeal  of  this  tax.  [Mr,  Hume 
rose,  supposing  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
ended.]  He  saw  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  was  anxious  to  address  the 
House,  and  he  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  hearing  him  deliver  his  sentiments.  He 
should  be  particularly  glad  to  hear  him  on 
one  point.  The  hon.  Member  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  advocate  for  economy  and 
retrenchment.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated,  that  there  were  four 
ways  in  which  the  reduction  of  this  tax 
might  possibly  be  compensated.  One  was, 
a  decrease  in  the  public  expenditure  of 
4,500,000/.,  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
declared  to  be  impossible — an  opinion 
which  was  supported  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  who  had 
such  recent  experience  at  the  Treasury. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had,  in 
1823,  pointed  out  an  extent  of  reduction 
which  he  declared  might  be  effected  by 
honest  exertions  ;  but  to  the  credit  of 
the  Wellington  Administration,  be  it  said, 
and  equally  to  the  credit  of  Earl  Grey's 
Administration,  the  expenditure  had  been 
reduced  to  a  degree  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  had  not,  in  1823,  him- 
self deemed  possible.  Economy  and  re- 
trenchment bad   actually  been   carried 
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had  said,  that  he  had  constantly  imprsssed 
on  Minbters  the  necessity  of  repealiag 
the  duty  on  malt,  and  that  at  last  he  was 
delegated  hy  the  late  Government  to  draw 
up  a  plan  for  its  abolition,  and  for  supply- 
ing its  place ;  this  plan,  he  bad  declared 
to  have  been  almost  ready,  and  that  he 
entertained  sanguine  hopes  it  would  have 
proved  satisfactory.  That  plan  was,  how- 
ever, cut  short  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Melbourne  Administration.  He  did 
not  see  why  the  plan  should  be  lost. 
If  it  had  been  matured,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  his  hon.  Friend  should  not 
state  it  to  the  House,  It  might  have  the 
effect  of  shaking  his  vote ;  but  until  he 
heard  this  notable  plan  explained  in  all  its 
details,  he  should  adhere  to  his  intention 
of  opposing  the  present  Motion. 

Mr.  Robert  Qotdon  said,  that  the  right 
lion.  Baronet  had  denounced  the  practice 
of  crimination  and  recrimination,  and  yet 
a  great  part  of  his  speech  was  made  up  of 
personal  attacks  on  one  individual  or 
another.  He  confessed  that  he  did  not 
expect  that  any  attack  on  him  would  have 
proceeded  from  a  Gentleman  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  the 
less  so  when  his  present  state  of  nealth  was 
known.  Referring  to  the  speech  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded,  he 
might  follow  the  example  of  others  and 
say,  that  not  having  much  time  to  spare,  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  newspapers, 
and  therefore  could  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  what  thev  might  publish; 
but  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  that 
plea.  He  had  no  objection  to  have  anything 
that  he  said  to  his  constituents  made  the 
subject  of  comment.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  had  been  uniformly  opposed  to  the 
Malt-tax.  When  asked  by  his  constitu- 
ents bis  reason  for  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  that  tax,  and  the 
same  question,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be 
asked  by  other  constituencies,  he  had 
told  his  constituents  that  he  had  pressed 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  on  the  Go- 
vernment until  they  were  sick  of  his  re-* 
peated  applications.  He  had  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  the 
landed  interest,  and  showed  that  the  elec- 
tion for  Dorsetshire  would  be  lost  if  nothing 
was  done  and  that  election  was  lost  because 
nothing  was  done  in  that  respect.  It  had 
been  stated  in  the  debate,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers, not  being  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
cheouer,  were  not  bound  to  bring  forth 
^peeific  plans  for  replacing  any  ^  tax  that 


might  be  abolished.  He  would  not  state 
any  plans  of  his,  but  he  might  observe  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
late  Government  some  notions  of  his  own 
on  that  subject,  and,  perhaps,  from  the 
courtesy  with  which  his  suggestions  had 
been  listened  to  by  the  noble  Earl  (Grey) 
and  the  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne),  he 
might  have  imagined  that  those  noble 
Lords  were  impressed  with  the  same  views ; 
but  if  any  impression  had  gone  abroad 
that  the  Government  had  authorised  him 
to  declare  their  intention  of  repealing  the 
Malt- tax,  he  was  sorry  to  say  it  was  incor- 
rect. He  again  must  express  his  regret  that 
such  attacks  as  those  he  now  felt  himself 
called  on  to  reply  to,  had  been  made,  and 
made  in  such  a  quarter,  but  he  hoped  the 
House  would  go  with  him  in  thinking  that 
they  were  such  as  called  on  him  for  a 
reply. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  tliat  he  should  receive 
a  similar  indulgence  from  the  House,  as 
he  had  also  been  personally  alluded  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  had  charac- 
terised men  to  those  who  knew  no  better. 
He  meant  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  described  to  many  who  did 
not  know  them,  the  opinions  of  certain 
Members  of  that  House,  and  had  said  that 
if  such  men  should  form  part  of  the  Admi- 
nistration, the  Government  of  the  country 
would  be  brought  into  discredit. 

Sir  James  Graham :  What  I  said  was, 
that  if  an  Administration  were  formed 
consisting  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, and  others  whom  1  named,  the  coun- 
try must  expect  a  Property-tax  and  a 
Riepeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 

Mr.  Hume :  The  right,  hon.  Baronet 
had  better  speak  out  than  convey  his 
opinions  by  insinuations.  But  he  should 
prefer  a  Government  adopting  such  mea- 
sures as  those  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  alluded,  to  that  one  which 
would  rob  the  public.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  could  not  forget  his  own  proposi- 
tion to  cut  down  the  old  coinage  from  a 
shilling  to  a  sixpence,  and  let  the  loss  fall 
on  those  who  held  those  coins,  which 
would  fall  on  a  large  portion  of  the  poor 
of  the  country.  No  man  was  more  closely 
connected  with  a  plan  for  the  breach  of 
public  faith  than  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  repeat  that 
assertion,  let  the  right  hon.  Baronet  take 
it  as  he  pleased.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
cried  out  against  crimination,  and  yet  be 
began  by  jt  himselfl    His  own  late  <q\^ 
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leagues  had  not  been  Bxempted  from  hie 
oansure.  They  had  been  desoribed  as  a 
Babel  oppositioQi  aa  unfit  for  office,  and 
unworthy  of  the  poUic  confidence.  Now, 
whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  an 
old  or  a  new  Whig,  or  a  clipper  of  the 
King^a  money,  urging.the  payment  of  only 
half  the  nominal  amount,  he  would  not 
eay ;  but  when  he  brought  forward  charges 
of  this  kind,  let  him  look  at  home — no 
man  was  so  connected  as  he  was  with 
recommending  the  breach  of  public  honour 
and  public  faith.  Let  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  works  speak  for  him. — P'  They 
€ir$  not  MiJ'] — That  might  be  the  case 
with  some,  but  there  were  others  which 
were  not  disputed.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
many  Members  near  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
did  not  wish  to  hear  any  more  on  the 
subject,  and  some  of  them  might  (e^  that 
their  leader  was  dealt  with  in  a  way  which 
they  did  not  expect.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said,  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  hear  any  one  propose  any  means  of 
replacing  the  Malt-tax.  He  was  one  who 
would  propose  a  means  of  supplying  the 
deficiency.  In  the  year  1822,  he  had 
pointed  out  how  eight  millions  of  taxes 
might  be  taken  off.  At  that  dav  he  was 
Seated  as  a  visionary,  but  he  had  lived  to 
see  that  amount  of  taxation  taken  off,  and 
two  milliona  more  than  he  bad  expected ; 
and  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  four  millions 
more  taken  off,  and  he  begged  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  while  he  explained 
how  this  might  be  done.  For  his  own 
personal  course  he  had  nothing  to  explain. 
He  had  voted  against  the  Malt-tax^  last 

J  ear,  and  he  would  do  so  now.  The  right 
on.  Baronet  seemed  to  think  that  only 
one.  class  of  persons  was  affected  by  the 
Malt-tax.  He  was  surprised  at  this 
coming  from  one  who  had  held  so  high  an 
office  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  in  the 
late  Government.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  held 
that  the  labourer,  who  earned  his  bread 
from  day  to  day,  was  as  much  interested 
in  the  Malt-tax  as  the  farmer  or  land- 
oiwner;  all  classes  were  interested.  He 
would  appeal  to  those  who  knew  him, 
whether  anything  had  ever  fallen  from 
him,  in  his  desire  to  effect  reduction — 
whether  he  had  ever  said  or  urged  any* 
tbiug  which  could  affect  public  credit. 
He  bad  always  done  his  best  to  support 

Biblic  credit  and  public  faith  s  and  if  the 
aU*tax  were  five  times  its  present  amount 
ha  would  vote  against  its  Repeal,  if  that 
lifsftl  cQiUli  be  flbown  to  be  itgmious  (o 


public  credit  or  fiuth  with  the  public  cre- 
ditor. But  he  did  not  think  that  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  would  injure  public'oredU; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  it  would 
not  only  help  public  credit,  but  it  would 
also  tend  to  improve  public,  morals.  It 
was  well  known  that  in  proportion  as  the 
consumption  of  malt  decreased  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  increased*  This  would 
be  shown  by  looking  to  the  returns  of  the 
consumption  of  malt  in  the  ten  years  end- 
ing in  1786,  and  the  ten  years  emUngia 
1826.  In  the  former  period  thedutjon 
malt  was  10s.  the  quarter,  and  the  popu** 
lation  was  much  less  than  in  the  latter ; 
yet  the  consumption  of  malt  in  the  latter 
was  not  greater  than  in  the  former  period. 
This  was  owing  to  the  increased  oonsump* 
tion  of  spirits.  In  his  opinion,  therefore, 
the  House  was  in  duty  bound,  by  the 
Repeal  of  this  Tax,  at  once  to  r^ve  the 
community  from  a  heavy  burden,  and  to 
improve  the  morality  of  the  country,  which 
had  been  so  deeply  injured  by  the  disgrace- 
ful reduction  in  1823  of  the  duty  oa 
spirits.  He  now  came  to  the  financial 
consideration  of  the  question— namely, 
how  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of 
4,600,000/.  could  be  supplied?  The 
House  were,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  the 
large  establishment  of  Excise-officers 
which  were  formerly  necessary  to  collect 
the  tax  on  beer  had  been  kept  up  to  the 

!>re8ent  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  coU 
ecting  the  Malt-tax.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  Excise  exceeded  1«200,000/.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  satisfied  that  if  the 
Malt  duty  were  repealed,  500,000/.  of  that 
expense  might  be  saved.  That  wouU 
leave  only  4,100,000/.  to  be  provided  for« 
Now  it  had  been  stated  by  the  late  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  14th  .of 
July,  that  although  six  millions  of  taxes 
had  been  taken  off  since  the  year  1831 
the  actual  loss  to  the  revenue  had  beea 
only  half  the  amount.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  people  who  had  been  relieved 
from  those  taxes  had  laid  out  their  money 
in  other  articles  sobject  to  taxation.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  ventured  on  that  occa- 
sion to  state  that  a  repeal  of  taxation  to 
the  amount  of  7,800,000/.,  had  produced 
an  actual  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  no 
more  than  ]  ,800,000/.,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
greatly  understated  the  fact.  Takings 
therefore,  the  sum  in  question  at  4,600,000/t 
he  was  convinced  that  the  only  actual  lose 
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would  ba  two  niUionsand  a  quarter.  This 
kft  only  d,lOO,OOOi.  to  be  provided  for»  no 
difficult  natter  when  they  took  into  ac- 
count the  increase  of  revenue  that  would 
aoerue  from  other  quarters,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  on  this  article.  Such, 
during  the  last  half  century,  bad  been  the 
uniform  result  of  any  reduction  of  taxes 
that  had  taken  ]dace«  The  noble  lord 
who  preceded  the  present  right  bon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  not 
hesitated,  the  year  before  last,  to  repeal 
taxes  beyond  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
he  had  in  hand,  confidently  calculating 
that  the  reductions  he  made  would  be 
more  than  made  up  for  by  the  increase  of 
revenue  derived  from  other  taxed  articles. 
His  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  for  did 
not  the  noble  Lord  tell  them  last  year, 
that  bis  most  sanguine  calculations  had 
been  more  than  realised.  He  was  en- 
titled, therefore,  to  rest  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  say  that  they  might 
depend  upon  an  increase  of  revenue  from 
otner  quarters,  if  the  tax  on  malt  were 
repealed.  The  right  bon.  Baronet,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  said,  in 
his  usual  magniloquent  style,  that  the 
sum  sought  to  be  repealed  was  one-third 
of  the  whole  disposable  taxation  of  the 
country;  but  was  this  really  the  caset 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told 
them  in  his  budget  of  July  last,  that 
14,500,000/.  was  the  amount  of  charge 
ibr  the  armyi  navy,  ordnance,  and  half- 
pay.  There  was  further,  a  sum  of 
1,963,000/.,  which  went  to  the  civil  list, 
diplomatic  expenses,  sinecures,  and  pen- 
sions. Tbebalf  million  on  the  Civil-list  could 
not  be  touched}  but  the  other  items 
might  be  reduced  200,000/.  Whv  should 
they  keep  up  such  an  enormous  diploma- 
tic expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Lord  Londonderry  ambassador.  There 
were»  besides^  oth^  charges,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  d.SOO^OOO/.y  which  raised 
the  total  of  disposable  expenditure  to 
20,000,842/.  The  whole  of  this  might 
be  dealt  with  except  the  Civil-list  and  a 
portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  Judges.  [Sir 
Jumei  Graham  s  And  the  half-pay.]  He 
would  admit,  that  the  half-pay  should  not 
be  touched;  but  having  made  these  ex- 
ceptions, was  any  man  prepared  to  say, 
that  3,000,000/.  might  not  be  saved  out  of 
the  rest,  and  very  little  more  than  two 
millions  was  wanted.  If  the  right  hon. 
Baroneti  (the  Cbanoellor  of  the  Exche^ 
^[Hir).  would  oaly  conoede  the  lettlemeni 


of  the  Church  question  in.  Ireland,  a 
million  of  this  might  at  once  be  saved  fromr 
the  military  expenses  of  that  country. 
Or,  if  he  would  do  justice  to  the  colonies 
in  America,  and  elsewhere  other  large 
sums  might  be  saved  in  the  same  depart* 
ment.  In  Canada  alone,  3,000.  men* 
costing  300,000/.  might  be  saved.  Ha 
would  then  take  the  militia,  the  expense 
of  which  was  a  mere  waste  of  340,000/.f 
and  the  expense  of  our  volunteer  corps. 
What  use  was  there  in  keeping  those  mea 
riding  about  at  the  public  expense?  They 
ought  to  be  reduced.  But  take  only  the 
expenditure  of  the  14,000,000/.,  and  waa 
there  any  Government  which  could  not 
make  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  on  thai 
amount?  There  was  also  the  staff,  on 
which  a  large  reduction  might  be  made* 
He  was  aware,  that  there  were  many  hon. 
Members  who  had  opposed,  and  who 
always  had  been  opposed,  to  all  rednctiouig 
on  the  ground,  that  they  were  impractica* 
ble  consistently  with  the  efficiency  of  tha 
public  service.  He  would  mention  ono 
case  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  objec- 
tions. When  the  right  non.  Baronet  (Sir 
James  Graham)  came  into  office,  he  (Mr* 
Hume)  said,  that  he  might  reduce 
1,500,000/.  in  the  navy  expenditure,  and 
yet  leave  the  navy  more  efficient  than 
before.  Many  Members  deemed  that  im« 
possible,  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  a  reduction  of  1,300,000/.,  and  left 
the  navy  more  efficient  than  he  found  it. 
Let  them,  then,  try  his  plan,  and  they 
would  find,  that  the  reductions  he  pro- 
posed,  could  be  effected  with  safety.  Let 
them  look  at  the  engineer  and  stores 
keepers'  departments;  and  they  would 
find,  that  a  reduction  of  200,000/.  might 
be  effected  in  these  branches.  He  would 
say,  then,  that  all  who  were  anxious  to 
effect  an  economical  reduction  in  tha  pub« 
lie  expenditure  ought  to  vote  for  the  Re«« 
peal  of  the  Malt-duties,  because^  by  that 
means  they  would  force  reduction  on  the 
Government.  They  had  no  prospect  of 
rednction  in  the  King's  Speech,  or  in  any 
other  speech  that  he  had  heard.  In  none 
of  these  was  there  any  prospect  of  a.  re- 
duction of  taxation.  liet  the  House, 
then,  force  this  reduction  on  the  Govern* 
ment  in  the  way  be  had  proposed.  Butt 
it  mi^t  be  asked,  had  he  no  tax  to  pro^ 
pose  m  lieu  of  that  which  was  proposed  t/> 
be  reduced?  He  answered,  that  no  new 
tax  was  neoesiary  ;  but  if  one  was  neoesK 
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could  object.  There  hcul  been  taxes  pro* 
poeedy  and  acts  passed,  by  those  who  con- 
sulted their  own  interests.  The  nobles, 
and  those  who  held  large  property,  noade 
a  law,  which  suited  their  own  Tiews.  One 
act  of  this  kind  would  illustrate  what  he 
meant.  One  act  was  passed,  by  which 
any  person,  to  whom  a  bequest  was  made 
of  100/.  most  pay,  if  he  were  a  stranger 
—that  was  a  person  not  related  by  blood 
— 10^  to  the  public  revenue  out  of  that 
legacy,  and  in  proportion  less,  according 
to  his  degree  of  kindred  to  the  testator. 
Let  a  man  be  ever  so  poor,  or  ever  so 
much  in  need  of  the  bequest,  that  tax 
must  first  be  paid.  But  how  was  the  case 
with  the  property  lefl  by  the  rich  ?  He 
would  state  one  case  in  illustration.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  died  lately,  and  left  to 
bis  fomily  a  property  of  240,000/.  a-year, 
and  on  this  not  one  farthing  duty  was 
paid  to  the  public.  Was  this  fair,  when 
compared  with  the  tax  which  the  poor 
man  had  to  pay  ?  He  would  say,  if  they 
wanted  an  additional  tax,  and  he  did  not 
think  they  would,  if  the  proper  reductions 
were  made,  let  them  tax  such  properties 
as  that  which  he  had  mentioned.  Let 
them  tax  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  others,  who  might  have 
large  property ;  let  such  property  be  taxed 
to  its  full  value,  and  they  would  find  ample 
means  to  make  good  any  real  loss  to  the 
revenue  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of 
the  Malt-tax.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  wish  of  the  land-owners,  and  it  was 
proved  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt.  When 
that  Minister  proposed,  in  1798,  a  tax  on 
property,  he  brought  in  two  bills ;  one  of 
these  taxed  the  property  of  large  proprie- 
tors in  the  way  he  had  stated ;  one  of  these, 
on  the  third  reading,  was  carried  by  only 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and  the 
next  morning  Mr.  Pitt  was  informed,  that 
if  he  persevered,  he  would  lose  the  sup* 
port  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Now,  he 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  whether  he  thougnt  he 
could  have  any  difficulty  in  making  this 
reduction  out  of  the  expenditure,  when  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  given  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  four  items  amounting  to  nearly 
one  million.  In  addition  to  this  he  pro- 
posed a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  upon 
the  collection  of  the  revenues,  which, 
coupled  with  the  other  savings  he  had 
pointed  out,  would  leave  such  ample 
funds,  that  every  man  might,  with  a  safe 
COQSciencey  vote  for  the  aboUtion  of  this 


tax;  and  he  pledged  himself,  that  the 
public  credit  would  stand  higher  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay 
the  taxes  was  increased.  The  fewer  the 
taxes,  and  the  richer  the  people  were,  the 
greater  their  ability  to  pay  taxes,  and 
upon  this  he  depended.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  ample  means  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public  creditor,  and  what 
he  suggested  as  capable  of  being  done 
was  a  similar  reduction  as  the  right  hoo. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Cumberland,  had 
effected  in  the  naval  department,  should 
be  made  in  those  items  of  public  expen- 
diture, which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  twelve 
years  ago  recommended.  On  these  grounds 
he  should  support  the  Motion,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  those  hon.  Members,  who  usually 
thought  with  him ;  but  who,  on  the  present 
occasion,  seemed  to  entertain  the  erroneous 
notion,  that,  in  their  endeavours  to  Repetd 
other  taxes,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  would  go  with 
them — he  entreated  his  friends  to  repel 
this  notion,  and  to  join  with  him  in  the  senti- 
ment, that  the  Malt-tax  was  a  bad  tax, 
and  ought  to  be  repealed,  inasmuch  as  it 
fell  upon  that  portion  of  the  industry  of 
the  country  which  was  least  able  to  bear 
it.  A  more  erroneous  idea  never  pre* 
vailed,  than  that  the  Repeal  of  other  taxes 
would  be  productive  of  equal  relief;  and 
those  would  not  be  the  true  friends  of 
economy,  nor  doing  that  which  was  due 
from  them  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
country,  who  should  join  in  the  opposition 
to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Marquess,  the 
Member  for  the  county  of  Buckingham. 

Mr.  Pease  was  most  anxious  to  state 
that  he  had  enough  of  conscience  not  to 
consent  to  give  away  between  4,000,000/. 
and  5,000,000/.  of  taxation  at  the  sacrifice 
ofrleaving  the  public  creditor  unprovided 
for.  No  just  grounds  had  yet  been  shown 
for  such  a  course,  and  his  vote  should  be 
a  decided  negative  to  the  Motion  now 
before  the  House  for  the  Repeal  of  so 
important  a  portion  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  When  he  looked  to  his  consti- 
tuents, he  found  amongst  them  a  body  of 
men  sufiering  the  most  poignant  distress 
as  agriculturists,  but  he  was  bound  to 
believe,  from  all  that  he  had  learnt,  that 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  would  be  to 
them  of  no  service  whatever.  It  was  said 
that  by  the  success  of  this  Motion,  a 
barrel  of  home-brewed  beer  wonld  be 
found  in  every  labourer's  dwelling:  but  he 
begged  to  state  that  in  his  district  tfa^ 
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labourers  were  not  beerKLriokers,  and  jet 
a  more  happy,  healthy,  or  better-lookiDg 
class  of  men,  he  defied  any  hon.  Member 
to  produce.  The  Poor*laws  had  been  the 
real  bane  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
In  the  course  of  his  canvass  he  had  tra- 
yelled  a  district  of  twenty  miles  by  forty 
miles,  and  he  had  never  even  been  asked 
to  vote  for  the  Repeal  of  the  tax  on  Malt ; 
and  he  felt  a  justification  for  the  course 
he  should  this  night  follow,  in  the  fact 
that  its  Repeal  would  not  afford  that  kind 
of  relief  for  which  his  constituents  most 
anxiously  looked.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  willing  to  give  up  the  Malt-duties  in 
favour  of  a  Property-tax,  considering,  as 
he  didy  that  the  latter  would  more  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  He  had  never  been  asked  for  a 
pledge  on  the  hustings,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied he  was  consulting  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  and  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  sent  him  as  their  Repre- 
sentative in  this  House,  by  voting  in  the 
negative  on  the  Motion  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Orote  was  only  induced  to  rise  on 
the  present  occasion,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  James  Graham). 
That  iright  hon.  Gentleman  had  revived 
(in  terms  of  which  he  did  not  now  com- 
plain) some  complimentary  fancies,  and 
announced  to  the  House  a  few  nights 
back  by  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
North  Derbyshire.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
been  pleased  to  connect  his  (Mr.  Grote's) 
name  with  a  possible  Ministry ;  he,  how- 
ever, regretted  such  a  fancy  had  ever  been 
started,  inasmuch  as  such  a  situation  was 
as  much  above  his  ambition,  as  it  would 
be  foreign  to  his  taste,  his  pursuits,  and 
his  interests.  As  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Sir  James  Graham)  had 
united  his  (Mr.  Grote's)  name,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  Cabinet,  with  those  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex,  and  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southwark,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  state,  that  in  his  person  such  a 
Ministry  would  not  be  united  upon  the 
question  of  the  MaU*tax.  On  that  ques- 
tion, he  held  opinions  very  different  from 
those  entertained  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  so  much  so,  that  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the  Motion 
this  night  proposed  by  the  noUe  Marquess. 
He  had,  in  the  last  Parliament,  given  a 
similar  vote,  and  he  now  saw  no  reason  to 
alter  the  course  he  had  before  pursued. 


He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  a 
blow  could  be  struck  at  the  revenue  as 
would  follow  the  success  of  the  Motion, 
without  endangering  the  public  credit. 
Even  if  so  large  an  amount  of  revenue  as 
that  arising  from  the  Malt-duties  could  be 
spared,  that  tax  was  not  the  first  which  he 
should  choose  for  Repeal.  On  all  points 
he  considered  the  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
to  be  unanswerable,  and  he  rejoiced  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  this  evening 
dealt  with,  and  dispersed  so  many  of  the 
agricultural  fallacies  so  often  put  forth  in 
this  House.  It  was  a  mere  deception  to 
suppose  that  by  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt- 
duties,  the  old  custom  of  brewing  in  the 
farmers'  houses  would  be  restored,  and, 
much  as  he  wished  to  see  that  state  of  society 
which  had  passed  away  restored  and  se* 
cured,  yet  he  entirely  despaired  of  seeing 
it  brought  about  by  any  legislative  enact- 
ment. He  was  thankful  to  the  House  for 
aflfording  him  this  opportunity  of  stating 
these  few  words,  which  he  thoue;ht  neces- 
sary in  order  to  signify  that  on  the  present 
occasion  at  least  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  concur  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex;  at  the  same  time,  he 
entirely  and  heartily  acquiesced  in  many 
of  ^e  economical  recommendations  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had  urged 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  and  he  should 
give  them  his  support  whenever  the  hon. 
Member  brought  them  forward  in  a  sepa- 
rate and  tangible  shape. 

Mr.  Hesketh  Fleetwood  said,  that  one 
great  principle  connected  with  the  Ques- 
tion, had  been  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion — he  meant 
with  reference  to  the  time  at  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  brought  forward  his 
Motion.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  said, 
that  it  was  unreasonable  and  improper  to 
move  for  the  Repeal  of  a  tax  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Budget.  He  believed 
that  what  he  (Mr.  Fleetwood)  was  about 
to  state,  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
pure  constitutional  doctrine,  when  he  said, 
that  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  being  Representatives 
of  the  people,  to  declare  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  what  individual  taxes  they  wished 
to  have  repealed,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  bring 
forward  bis  estimates  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year.  If,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  nght  hon.  the  PreMdeot  of 
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tnifltedt  Ykowewer,  that  on  the  preieiit 
occasion,  Aej  wooM  bear  them  in  mind, 
and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 
He  wonld  gi?ehis  most  cordial  support 
to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Marquess. 

Mr.  HaU  Dare  hoped  he  might  be 
pennitled  for  a  short  time  to  express  his 
conconence  in  the  observations  that  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent.  It 
certainly  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  present  time  to  see  an  alienation  of 
the  working  classes  taking  place  from 
persons  who  filled  that  rank  of  society  held 
by  the  Members  of  that  Hoose,  though 
he  did  not  think  that  alienation  was  to  be 
attribnted  *  to  the  canse  assigned  by 
the  hon.  Member.  He  believed,  in  his 
conscience,  that  that  alienation  was  caused 
by  the  writings  and  speeches  made  by 
interested  and  ambitious  persons  both  in 
that  House  and  out  of  it.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Cambridge, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Hali&z,  asked 
Gentkm^i  how  they  could  reconcile  them- 
selves to  vote  now  in  opposition  to  pledges 
given  on  the  hustings.  He  beggea  leave, 
for  one,  to  say,  that  the  question  did  not 
apply  to  him,  for  when  he  was  asked  on 
the  hustings  to  pledge  himself  to  the  Repeal 
of  the  Malt-tax,  or  to  any  other  question, 
he  always  said,  that  he  disdained  making 
anv  pledge.  With  respect  to  his  agri- 
cultural constituency  be  certainly  did  give, 
in  various  speeches  made  to  them,  not 
pledges,  but  reasons  why  he  should  vote 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Mdt-tax.  He  was 
now  bound  to  state  the  reasons  why  he 
came  to  a  different  conclusion.  When 
he  entered  the  House  that  day  no 
one  more  sincerely  believed  than  he  did 
that  the  agricultural  interests,  and  those 
of  the  lower  classes  generally,  would  be 
benefitted  by  a  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax ; 
but  the  confidence  he  had  in  that  opinion 
was  much  shaken  by  the  arguments  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel).  He 
confessed,  that  even  if  that  confidence  had 
not  been  so  shaken,  he  would  vote  as  he  now 
intended  to  do,  for  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  if  the  result  of  the  vote  of  that  night 
— if  the  Motion  of  the  noUe  Marquess 
should  be  successful,  and  power  pass  from 
the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
his  colleagues  into  the  hands  of  those 
Gentlemen  designated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  on  a  former  night,  the  effect 
wonld  be  to  strike  at  the  root  of  public 
confidence,  and,  so  far  from  improving  the 
agricoltural  inlerestSi  it  would  place  power 


in  the  hands  of  those  who  by  their  speechevy 
in  and  out  of  that  House,  had  shown 
themselves  enemies  to    the  great  agfi- 
cultural  body.    In  the  event  of  a  loss  of 
4,600,000/.  to  the  public  revenue,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex    had  shown  no 
substitute,  and  the  result  must  be,  that 
Government  would  not  have  at  their  com- 
mand a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  establishments  of  the  country, 
and  pay  the  national  creditor. 

Mr.  CurieiSf  although  not  friendly  to 
the  present  Ministry,  would  not  vioiate, 
to  turn  them  out,  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  recorded  pledge  given  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.  He  had  presented 
numerous  petitions  from  his  constituents 
against  the  Malt-tax,  and  in  no  Question 
were  they  more  deeply  interested  than 
in  the  presenL  Before  he  had  a  seat  in 
Parliament  he  advocated  a  Repeal  of  that 
tax,  therefore  it  could  not  be  now  a  matter 
of  surprise  if  he  voted  for  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Marquess.  A  substitute  might 
be  found  for  diat  tax  by  an  equalisation 
of  the  Land-tax  by  which  3,000,000/. 
might  be  raised  wittiout  increasing  the 
latter  tax,  and  those  persons  who  now 
paid  4f.  per  acre  Land-tax  would  than 
pay  only  2s, 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  said,  that  he  would 
detain  the  House  but  a  few  moments,  and 
he  thought  it  but  justice  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  be  heard  on  a  Question  of 
such  importance.  He  wished  to  state 
briefly  why  he  should  vote  against  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Marquis.  He  was 
as  anxious  as  any  one  in  that  House 
to  give  the  agriculturists  the  relief  they 
required,  but  lie  thought  that  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Marquess  was  unseasonable, 
and  that  justice  demande<l,  that  they 
should  wait  until  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
placed  his  budget  before  Parliament,  and 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  measures 
of  relief  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give 
consistent  with  his  duty  as  First  Minister 
of  the  Grown,  and  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  generally. 

The  Marquess  of  Chandos  briefly  re* 
plied.  He  regretted  that  so  many  hon. 
Members  should  have  thought  that  his 
Motion  was  brought  forward  at  an  un- 
seasonable moment.  Had  he  seen  any 
cause  to  hope  that  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  laying 
before 'the  House  his  budget,  would  pro- 
pose  either  a  Repeal  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  M^lt-tax  he  woii|d  not  hafe 
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local  burdens  contemplated  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  not  be  to  the  same  in- 


brought  forward  the  present  Motion.  But^ 
being  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  bis  Majesty's  Ministers  to  Re- 
peal   either    the  whole    or  part  of  the 
tax  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  forward  the 
Motion  now.  If  the  Motion  should  be  lost, 
at  all  events,  the  country  would  see  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  that  no  blame 
was  to  be  attributed  to  him.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  expressed  some  surprise  at 
a  statement  of  his,  that  the  Repeal  of  the 
Malt-tax  would  cause  a  saving  of  nearly 
90/.  annually  to  a  farmer  rating  200  acres 
of  land.     Now,  since  he  made  that  state- 
ment, he  had  consulted  with  an  individual 
vfho  happened  to  be  present  at  the  debate, 
and  who  held  a  farm  of  the  above  extent 
of  light  barley  land  in  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  farmer   confirmed    the 
csdculation  he  had  made  to  the  House, 
and,  besides,  bore  him  out  in  the  assertion 
that  relief  from  the  county  rates  and  other 

"  "  .    '  "s    " 

dividual  a  saving  of  more  than  8/.  or  9/. 
annually.      He  regretted  that,  whenever 
the  Question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt- 
tax  was  mooted,  it  should  be  met  with  a 
cry  of  *'  There  must  be  a  Property.tax  if 
the  other  be  taken  off."    That  was  the 
case  with  every  existing  Ministry.     The 
late  Ministry  said  so  when  the  Question  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  was  brought 
forward  last  year,  and  he  was  sorry  to  see 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  inclining  to  that 
opinion.     He  differed   on   that  point    in 
toto  from  the  right   hon.  Baronet;     but 
when  he   saw  the   sense  of    the  House 
against  him  there  was  but  little  use  in  his 
individual  opinion.    He  must  state  that  it 
was  with  deep  regret  he  perceived    the 
changes    that    had  taken  place   on    the 
Question  of  the  Malt-tax  in  the  opinions 
of   many  hon.    Members — and    he    ex- 
perienced great  feelings  of  alarm  lest  the 
country  should  withdraw  all   confidence 
from  public  men.     He  could  not  refrain 
from  stating  to  hon.  Members,  that  if,  on 
the  hustings  they  held  out  promises  to 
vote  for  a    certain    question,  and    then 
when  in  that  House  changed  their  votes 
upon  that  same  question,  he  would   not 
hide  from  them  that  he  feared  that  the 
result  df  such  inconsistent  conduct  would 
be,  that    the  constituency  of   the  coun- 
try would  no  longer  place  in  their  repre- 
sentatives  that    confidence    which   they 
ought  to  have  in  them,  and  in  which  the  I  Compton,  H,  C. 
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safety  and  the    security  of  the  empire 
chiefly  depended. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Motion- 
Ayes  192— Noes  350— Majority  168. 

[We  subjoin  the  lists  which  were  pub- 
lished of  the  Division,  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  they,  particularly  the  Ayes, 
are  inaccurate.  The  number  of  names  in 
the  minority  is  not  less  than  236,  while 
the  number  of  Members  who  voted  was 
only  192.  It  is  supposed  that  the  list  of 
the  Ayes  was  made  up  beforehand,  more 
from  supposition  that  the  Members  whose 
names  are  put  down  would  vote  for  the 
Motion  than  from  any  record  of  their 
vote.] 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Acheson,  Viscount         Conyngham,Lord  A 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alston,  R. 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Astley,Sir  J.  Bart. 
Attwood,  T. 


Bagshaw,  J. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Barhain,  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Beaoclerk,  Major 
Beaumont,  T.W. 
Berkeley,  Hn.  G.  C. 
Benett,  J. 
Biddulpb,  R. 
Bish,  T. 
Blackburn,  J. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blaroire,  W. 
Blunt,  Sir  C.  R. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W.  J. 
Brady,  D.  C. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 


Cookes,  T.  H. 
Corbett,  T.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Crawley,  S. 
Corteis,  H.  B. 
Curteis,  E.  B. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
De  Beauvoir,  Sir  J.  £• 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dennistoun,  A. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dillwyn.  L.  W. 
Dobbin,  L. 
Don,  O'Connor 
Duffield,  T. 

Dugdale,  W.  S. 

Duncombe,  Hon.  W. 

Duncombe,  Hon.  A. 

Durham,  Sir  P.  C  H. 

Eaton,  R.  J. 

Edwards,  J. 

Etwall,  R. 

Euston,  Lord 

Evans,  Col.  de  Lacy 

Evans^  G. 

Ewart,  W. 

Fancourt,  C.  St.  John 

Fellowes,  Hon.  N. 

FerguiOD,  G. 


Bridgman,  H. 

Brocklebarst,  J.  Junr.    Fielden,  J 

Broiherton,  J.  Finn,  F.  W, 

Buckingham^  J,  S« 

Bulwer,  E.  L. 


Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Burdon,  W.  W. 
Barrel!,  Sir  C.  B. 
Buder,  Hon.  P. 
Cave,  a 

Cat  endish,  Hon.  C.  C. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chandos,  Marquis  of 
Chetwynd,W.F. 
Clayton,  Sir  W.  R. 
Cobbett,  W. 
Codriogton,  G.  W. 


Fitzgibbon,Hon.  R.H. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitzsimon,  C. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Fleming,  J. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Folkes,  Sir  W.J.H.B. 
Fore8ter,Hn.G.C.W. 
Gaskell,  J.  Miloes 
Gaskell,  D. 
Geary,  Sir  W.  R.  P. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Goring^  H.  Pt 
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Forty  J. 
Pox,  C.  R. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T.  F. 
Freshfleld,  J,  W. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Gladatoney  W.  E. 
Olftd8toii«»  T. 
GlyDiie»  Sir  S.  R. 
Goodricke,  F.  L.  U. 
Gordon,  W. 
GoulburnyRuHn.H. 
Graham,  Sir  J.  R.  G. 
Grant,  Hon.F.W 
Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 
Grattan,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GreitUy,  Sir  R. 
Greville,  Sir  C,  J. 
Grey,  Sir  G.  Bt, 
Drimaton,  Hon.  E.  H. 
Grosveiior,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  G. 
Halfofd,  H. 
Halse^  J. 
Haaulton,  Loid  G. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Bart. 

Haniner,  H. 

Harcoort,  G.  V. 

Hardioge,  Sir  H. 

Harianl,W.C. 

Hawkins,  J.  H. 

H«y,  Sir  jr.,  Bert. 

Hayes,  Sir  £.  S«,  B. 

Hawes,  B. 

Herbert,  Hon.  S. 

Heron,  Sir  R. 

Herries,  Rt.  Hn.  J.  C. 

Hni,  Lord  A. 

Hogg,  J.  W. 

Hope,  Hoo.  J. 

Hope,H.X 

Houldsworth,  T. 

Howard,  Hq.£.G.G. 

Howard,  P.  H. 

Howard,  R. 

Howick,  Viscount 

Hoy,  J.  B. 

Hutt,  W. 

Inglii,  Sir  R.Hn  Bart. 

Inon,  S. 

Jackson,  J.  D. 

JephsoD,  C.  D.  O. 

Jermyn,  Earl  of 

Johnstone,  J.  T.  H. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J. 

Johnston,  A. 

Jones,  T. 

Jones,  W. 

Kavanagh,  T. 

Kearsley,  J.  H. 

Kelly,  F. 

Rer,  D. 

Kerrison,  Sir  E« 

Kerry,  Eeri  of 

Kirk,  P. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  £. 

RnoK,  Boo.  J. 


LaboedHre,  H« 

Lambton,  H. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lee,  J.  L. 
Lefevre,C.  S. 
Lefroy,  Rt.  Hn.  T. 
Lefiroy,  A* 
LennoK,  Lord  J.  G. 
Lewis,  W* 
Leycester,  J« 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Littleton,  Rt.  Hn.  E.J. 
Lock,  J. 
Lowther,  Lord 
Lowtber^  Hn.  H.  G. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lucas,  E. 
Lusbington,  Dr. 
Lusbington,  C. 
Lygoii,  Hn.  Col.  H.B. 
Mackenzie,  A.  J.  S. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M<Cleod,  R. 
MHTaggart,  J. 
Mabon,  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  R. 
Marsland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 
Mathew,  Captain 
Maule,  Hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  H. 
MeynelU  Henry 
Miles,  P.  J. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J.,  Bt. 
Morgan,  C.  M.  R. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Mostey,  Sir  O.,  Bart. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
Keeld,  J. 
Neeld,  Joseph 
Nicholl,  J. 
Noel,  Sir  G. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Oliphant,  L. 
O'Neill,  Hn.  J.  R.  R. 
Ord,  W.  H. 
Ord,W. 
Oswald,  J. 
Owen,  Sir  J.  Bart, 
Parnell,  Sir  H.  Bt. 
Parker,  J. 
Parry,  Colonel 
Patten,  J.  Wv, 
Fattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
PecfaeU,  Capt. 
Peel,  Sir  R.  Bart., 
Peel.  Rt.  Hn.  W.  Y. 
Peel,  Colonel 
Peel,  E. 
Peibam,  J.  C. 
Pcmberton,  T. 
Penioddocke,  J.  H. 
Percefal,  Colonel 
PbiUipps,  C.  M. 


Phillips,  G, 
PinneV,  W. 
Polbill,  F. 

Pollington,  Viscount 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  W.  E. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Praed,  J.  B. 
Price,  S.  G. 
Price,  R. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pryme,  G. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rae,  Sir  W.,  Bt. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Reid,  Sir  J,  R. 
Rice,  Rt.  Hon.  T,  S. 
Robarls,  A.  W. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rolfe,  R.  M. 
Ross,  C. 
Rundell,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J« 
Russell,  Lord  W, 
Russell,  C. 
Ryle,  J. 
Saunderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  Hn.  R.  C. 
Scott,  Sir  £.  D. 
Sbenpaid,  T. 
Sibtborp,  Colonel 
Smith,  A. 
Smith.  R.  V. 
Smith,  R.  S. 


Stewart,  P.  M. 

Stormont,  Viscount 
Strutt,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Tennant,  J.  £• 
niomas,  Colonel 
Thompson,  W. 
Tbomsoa,Rt.  Hn.C.P.« 
Tliomley,  T. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  Hon.  A. 
Turner,  T.  F. 
Twissi  H. 

Vaoghan,  Sir  R.W. 
Vomer,  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H.,  Bart. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Ve8ey,Hn.T. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Vivian,  C.  C. 
Vi?ian,  J*  H. 
Vyryan,  Sir  R.  R« 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wemyss,  J.  • 
Westenra,  Hon.  H*  R. 
Westenra,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Wilbrahamv  Hn.  R. 
Wilde,  Mr.  Serj. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
'  Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wood,  T. 


Smyth,  Sir  G.  H.  Bart.    Wood,  C. 
Somerset,  Ld.C  H.G.    Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Somerset,  Ld.R.'£JL    Wortley,  Hn.  J.  S. 


Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  £• 
Stanley,  Hon.  H.  T. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 


Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 
Wyndbam,  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Rt.  Hn.  C.  W. 
Young,  O,  P. 


Clerk,  Sir  G. 


TSLLBM. 


PAIRSD  OFV« 


Wood,  Mr.  C. 


VOB. 

Seale,  Lieut-Colonel 
Roche,  D. 
Mctbuen,  P. 


AGAIVST. 

Pendar?es,  £•  W« 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Hobhottse  Sir  7. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Wednesday,  March  11,  1835. 
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HOUSE  or  COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  11, 1835. 

MiNUTBS.]  New  Writ  ordered.  A  new  Writ  was  ordered 
to  be  inued  for  the  Election  of  a  Member  to  aerve  fbr  the 
Univerdtf  of  Cambridge  in  the  room  of  Sir  Chablsb 
MAinrsM  SirrroN  called  to  the  Upper  Houw. 

Bills.  Read  a  first  time :— Tranrfer  of  Aids  and  Exchequer 
Bins. 

3>etitions  presented.  By  Mr.  SmcLAtn,  from  Corgadi  and 
Berriedale,  fin:  Extended  Accommodation  for  the  Churdi 
of  Scotland.-— By  an  Hon.  MBifBxa«  ftom  ISfoTthcfaurchf 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  MAlt-Ditty. 

East  India  Company's  Maritime 
Officers.]  Mr.  Robinson  rose  to  present 
a  Petition  from  certain  Mariume  Officers 
of  the  East  India  Company,  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  compensation  granted  by 
the  Act  3  and  4  of  William  IV.,  cap.  85. 
He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Act  passed  last  Session, 
which  was  commonly  called  the  East 
India  AcL  In  it  there  was  intro- 
duced a  clause  enabling  the  East 
India  Company  togrant  Compensations  to 
Officers  for  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the 
cessation  of  the  trading  privileges  of  the 
Company*  The  Act  did  not  determine 
the  precise  rule  by  which  compensation 
was  to  be  granted,  but  it  left  it  In  the 
power  of  the  East  India  Company  to  deal 
as  they  thought  proper  with  their  own  ser- 
vants in  matters  of-  compensation.  But 
while  Parliament  gave  to  the  East  India 
Company  the  power  of  apportioning  the 
compensation  which  was  to  be  given  to 
the  individuals  engaged  in  their  service, 
it  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  revising, 
and,  if  necessary,  reconsidering,  any  scale 
of  remuneration  which  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors might  make»  which  he  thought 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  read 
the  seventh  section  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Act,  passed  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion. '  After  reciting  the  nature  of  this 
compensation,  the  Clause  went  on  to  say, 
**  Provided  always  that  no  sach  coropen- 
sation^  superannuation,  or  allowance  what- 
soever shall  be  granted  until  two  months 
after  the  particulars  of  such  compensation, 
superannuation,  or  allowance  shall  have 
been  laid  before  the  tvo  Houses  of  Par- 
liament." Such  was  the  language  of  the 
Act,  and  he  woold  therefore  ask  every 
hon.  Member  who  listened  to  him  whether 
any  scale  the  Directors,  even  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Boafd  of  Control,  might 
think  fit  to  make,  could  be  considered  as 
final  and  conclusive  t  If  it  were,  what 
was  the  object  in  providing  that  it  should 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  or  could  any 


man  doubt  that  such  a  provision  as  Ae  one 
to  which  he  had  alluded  was  inserted  fer 
the  express  purpose  of  enabling  that  House 
to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  parties 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  law?  Under 
the  Clause  to  which  he  had  referred  it  wm» 
in  his  opinion,  clear  that  Parliament  had 
the  power  of  sending  this  scale  back  to 
the  Directors  for  revision  and  reconsidera^ 
tion,  and  this  being  also  the  impression  of 
the  Gentlemen  from  whom  the  petition 
proceeded,  they  had,  when  refused  redress 
elsewhere,  determined  on  having  their 
case  brought  before  that  House*  From 
the  statement  of  the  petition  it  appeared 
that  the  East  India  Company  had  formed 
a  most  unjust  and  arbitrary  rule  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  manner  in  which  they  awarded 
compensation  to  the  Officers  of  their  Mart^ 
time  service.  They  drew  a  line,  of  demap- 
cation  by  which  every  Officer  who  bad 
been  on  shore,  no  matter  from  what  cause, 
prior  to  the  28th  of  August,  1828,  and 
had  not  been  afloat  subsequently,  was  al- 
together excluded  from  receiving  any  com- 
pensation under  this  Act,  but  by  what 
authority  such  an  arbitrary  line  wasdiava 
he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.*-^ 
This  rule,  however,  had  inflicted  great 
hardship  on  a  numberof  highly  merilorioas 
individuals,  and  from  what  he  knew  of 
them  he  must  say  that  their  exclusion  waa 
alike  injurious  to  the  feelings  of  honour- 
able men  and  unjast  as  far  as  principle 
was  concerned*  Before  such  a  rule  could 
be  applied  it  should  be  shown  that  these 
individuals  had  actually  quitted  the  aer^ 
vice ;  but  if  an  Officer  had  not  quitted  the 
service  surely  it  was  going  a  little  too  far 
to  say,  that  because  he  had  not  been 
afloat  within  the  time  specified,  he  was, 
therefore,  to  be  deprived  of  his  right  to 
compensation,  and  that  too,  althoc^  hia 
remaining  on  shore  was  no  fault  of  hia 
own,  but  arose  out  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  could  have  no  control?  for  in- 
stance, ill  health,  the  loss  of  his  ship,  on  a 
preference  given  to  another  Officer.  Now 
he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  peiw 
son  in  that  Hoase  who  would  be  prepared 
to  defend  such  a  rale  as  this.  The  rule 
he  was  prepared  to  assert  was  a  bad  one, 
and  he  would  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition 
that  the  non-employment  for  five  years 
of  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  Company  never  could  hsrve 
been  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  them  from 
that  fair  compensation  to  which  tbey  wen 
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entitled..  He  found  on  looking  oyer  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
o£  Directors  that  a  much  wider  space  was 
originally  intended  to'  be  taken  as  the  cri- 
terion for  awarding  compensation.  It  was 
eriginaliy  proposed,  that  if  an  Officer  had 
not  been  afloat  for  ten  years  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  he  ought  to  be  excluded 
firom  receiving  compensation ;.  and  had 
that  course  been  taken,  he  verily  believed 
that  not  one  of  those  petitioners  would 
have  been  passed  over.  It  was  neither  his 
duty  nor*  inclination  to  complain  either  of 
the  East  India  Directors  or  the  Board  of 
Control ;  but  it  was  his  province  to  show 
that  the  gentlemen  whom  this  arbitrary 
nde  had  excluded,  had  as  strong,  if  not  in 
many  instances  much  stronger,  claims  to 
compensation  than  a  great  many  of  the 
Ofitcers  who  had  been  included  in  the  ar- 
rangement. He  was  fully 'satisfied ,  from 
what  he  knew  and  had  heard  of  the  ser- 
Tices  of  the  meritorious  individuals,  on 
whose- behalf  he  appeared,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  relief  which  they  now 
Sought  at  the  hands  of  that  House ;  but, 
akhoughsueh  was  his  conviction,  he  hardly 
knew  what  course  to  pursue  in  order  to 
obtain  for  them  redress.  He  might,  per- 
haps, be  at  liberty  to  move  that  the  scale 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  Directors  for 
sevision,  or  that  the  matter  should  be  re* 
ferred  to  a  Committee  of  that  House ;  but, 
before  he  took  any  step  upon  the  subject 
he  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  more  ex- 
perienced persons  than  himself ;  and  the 
discussion  which  was  likely  to  ensue  on 
the  present  occasion  would,  he  anticipated, 
lurnish  him  with  all  the  information  in  this 
respect  which  he  required.  All  be  now 
proposed  doing  was,  to  have  the  petition 
placed  upon  the  Table  of  that  House  ;  but 
unless  he  heard  some  suggestion  from  an 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite,  who 
was  offidaily  connected  with  the  Board 
of  Control,  from  which  he  could  infer 
that  there  was  no.  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  that  Board  to  entertain  the  case  of 
tiiese  petitioners^  he  certainly  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  bring  die  subject  forward  in 
another  shape  on  some  future  day.  By 
the  rule  to  which  he  had  alluded  no  less 
than  100  officers  vrere  excluded  from  all 
hope  of  compensation,  although  many  of 
them  had  spent  fifty  years  in  the  service. 
Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  participated 
in  those  brilliant  exploits  which  had  ren- 
dered the  navy  of  the  Company  se- 
cond only  to  the  .naval  secrice  of  the 


mother  country;     and,   therefore,    tHesi 
petitioners  had  strong  claims  upon  the 
Company,  both  on  public  and  commercial 
grounds.     It  was  clearly  the  object  of 
Parliament  that  such  services  should  be 
rewarded  as  they  deserved  to  be,  and  the 
East  India  Directors  were  not  warranted 
in  adopting  a  rule  that  amounted  almost 
to  a  denial  of  justice.   He  could  cite  many 
instances  in  which  persons,  less  deserving, 
had  been  declared  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion; but  he  would  not,  because  he  felt 
assured  that  there  was  every  inclination  on 
the  part  of  that  House  to  see  that  justice 
was  done  to  these  parties.   It  might,  how- 
ever,  be  said   that    Parliament  had  no 
pbwer  to  interfere  with  the  decision  Of  the 
Board  of  Control ;  bat  if  that  were  so, 
why  was  the  clause  that  no  scale  should  be 
finally  adopted  until  it  had  been  laid  for  a 
given  time  upon  the  Table  of  that  House 
introduced  into  the  Act  ?    The  right  of 
that  House  to  interfere  was  incontrovertible, 
and  he  could  not  see  why  the  claims  of 
the  maritime  servants  of  the  Company 
should  not  be  as  strong  as  those  of  the  ci^- 
vil  and  military  servants,  when  the  mari^ 
time  service  was  coeval  with  the  Company 
itself.    All  these  petitioners,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  had  entered  the  service  in 
early  life,  and  had  pursued  it  for  many 
years  as  their  profession  ;  and,  that  being 
the  case,  had  they  not  a  right  to  say,  that 
any  rule  was  unjust  which  went  to  deprive 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  the  offi- 
cers employed  in  the  Company's  navy  of 
any  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  their  pro* 
fession  ?      Without  intending    anything 
like  disparagement,  he  must  say,  that  the 
merits  of    the-  officers    who  were    thus 
left  unprovided  for,  were,  at  all  events, 
equal  to  those  of  their  more  fortunate 
brethren ;  and  by  the  great  measure  con- 
summated last  year,  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  that  mere  youngsters  should  re- 
ceive compensation,  while  men  who  had 
served  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  were  de- 
nied it.     But  he  would  not  believe  that 
the  House  would  give  its  sanction  to  such 
a    proceeding.      He  could  assure  hon; 
Members  that  it  was  not  until  those  Gen^^ 
tiemen  had  exhausted  all  other  means  of 
obtaining  redress  that  they  determined  on 
seeking  relief  of  that  House.    It  was  im«> 
possible  that  the  rule  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred could  be  fined ;  and  this,  he  thought, 
might  be  inferred  from  a  letter  which  Lord 
Ellenborough,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Gootroly  had  lately  written  to  the  pe- 
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titionere,  in  reply  to  an  application  which 
they  had  made  to  him.  In  that  letter  the 
Doble  Lord  said,  that  the  plan  or  scale  of 
compensation  which  had  been  adopted  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  as  binding  tis  the  law 
Itself,  and  that  no  power  but  that  of  Par- 
liament could  alter  or  modify  it*  That 
was,  in  fact,  an  admission  that  Parliament 
had  such  a  power,  in  which  opinion  he 
(Mr.  Robinson)  entirely  concurred.  In* 
deed,  the  matter  was  incapable  of  a 
doubt.  The  petitioners^  he  could  assure 
the  House,  were  not  actuated  by  any 
feelings  of  jealousy  against  their  more 
fortunate  brother  officers.  They  utterly 
disclaimed  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  all 
they  asked  for  was  to  have  justice  done  to 
them  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  pre- 
judice  any  other  party.  He  hoped  their 
claims  would  receive  the  favourable  at- 
tention of  that  House ;  and,  as  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  sum  out  of  which  the  com- 
pensation was  to  come,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  these  petitioners  should  not 
now  be  included  in  the  arrangement.  It 
was  thought  or^inally  that  a  million  of 
money  would  be  required  to  cover  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Company  with  their  ser- 
vants ;  but,  as  less  than  half  that  amount 
had  been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  awarding  them  the  necessary  compen- 
sation, there  would  be  no  occasion  to  dis- 
turb the  present  scale,  even  if  these  peti- 
tioners were  included  in  it,  as  the  addition 
would  not  exceed  from  100,000/.  to 
120,000/.  He  trusted  that  the  Board  of 
Control  would  reconsider  this  matter; 
but  if  they  did  not,  all  he  could  say  was, 
that  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  subject  forwaitl  again.  He 
should  then  probably  move  to  have  it  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  to  say, 
whether  the  rule  established  by  the  Di** 
rectors  was  conformable,  or  at  variance, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  read  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  it  up« 

Mr.  Cayley  supported  the  petition,  and 
eaid,  that  if  the  petitioners  were  really  en- 
titled to  compensation,  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive it,  especially  if  their  services  were 
long  and  meritorious. 

Mr.  Praed  admitted,  that  the  question 
deserved  serious  attention,  and  that  the 
petitioners  were  highly  meritorious  indivi- 
duals. The  hon.  Member  was  mistaken 
if  he  supposed  that  the  India  Board  had 
bad  any  share  in  fixing  or  sanctioning  the 
mle  laid  down  by  tbo  Directore  of  the 


East  India  Company;  be  wu  mtstaken^ 
also,  in  representmg  that  a  wider  line  bnd 
once  been  contemplated  by  that  body ;  oo 
the  contrary,  the  proposition  was  otKae  en- 
tertained by  them,  that  no  officer  should 
receive  compensation  who  bad  not  been 
on  board  within  the  last  three  years  and  a 
half.  The  fact  was,  that  compensatioo 
had  been  granted  by  the  Act,  not  for  peat 
services,  but  for  prospective  losses,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  clahnants  would  Iwve 
continued  employed,  but  for  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  Past  services  he  hoped  bed 
been  duly  remunerated  by  the  pay  the  of- 
ficers bad  received  while  perfbrmmg  thoee 
services.  It  ought  lo  be  recollected,  also, 
that  the  officers  of  ships  chartered  by  the 
East-India  Company  were  not  selected  bj 
Uiat  body,  but  by  the  owners^  so  that,  on- 
der  no  circumstances,  could  they  have  any 
just  right  to  Compensation.  The  ease  of 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  wee 
widely  di£Perent,  as  they  were  entitled  to 
retired  allowances  after  a  certain  {>^od. 
He  trusted  that  the  distinguished  abiKciee 
of  the  petitioners  would  rwdet  the  loss  oC 
which  they  spoke  less  serious  than  they 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Clay  would  instance  a  case  of 
severe  grievance  under  the  present  regola* 
tion.  A  very  deserving  and  lugbly-meri« 
toriotts  officer,  who  bad  served  for  nine-i 
teen  years  in  the  maritime  service  of  the 
Company,  happened  to  be  for  the  last  six 
years  out  of  employment ;  and,  in  eonse<% 
quence  of  the  late  regulation,  by  ^e  mere 
accident  of  losing  one  year  in  the  period 
so  arbitrarily  povided,  he,  together  with  a 
large  family,  had  been  deprived  of  all  allow- 
ance, notwithstanding  bis  long  psevioas 
servitude. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  the 
situation  in  whicb  the  Honse  was  placed. 
The  Question  was  whether  the  Honse,  in 
the  discretionary  power  which  the  Honae 
had  granted  to  the  Board  of  Diiedoce  to 
make  compensation  to  persons  deiaing 
for  injury  done  to  them  by  the  Aat  of 
last  Session,  had  reserved  to  itsdf  n  power 
to  alter  or  rescind  the  regnlatk>aa  anade 
by  the  Board?  The  Qoestkin  was  no 
important  one,  and  he  thought  ongbt  to 
be  allowed  to  stand  over  until  that  day 
week,  when  the  House  wonld  be  batter 
prepared  to  take  it  op. 

The  CkaneeUor  of  the  Exokifuet  fe« 
gif  tted  that  Ae  diaoowon  bad  bean  |so« 
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traaied  so  long  in  iht  absence  of  the  late 
PraeideBt  ot  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
of  ihebon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kirk* 
Cttdbright  (Mr«  Cutlar  Fergusaon),  who, 
in  all  pcobability»  could  have  stated  to 
the  House  the  principles  on  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  acted  in  awarding 
the  compensations,  while  the  late  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  would 
have  been  enabled  to  explain  the  ground 
on  which  he  was  induced  to  confirm  the 
order.  He  could  also  have  stated  the  pre- 
cise object  of  the  words  to  which  reference 
had  been  made.  He  confessed  he  did  not 
know  what  was  the  object  of  laying  on 
the  TMe  the  award  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  afterwards  inserting  those 
words  in  the  Act,  if  it  had  been  intended 
lo  reserve  to  Parliament  the  power  of  re- 
viving and  revising  all  these  questions. 
He  certainly  thought  that  Parliament  had 
intrusted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
Board  of  Control  the  joint  authority  of 
making  this  arrangement,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  a  very  strong  case 
indeed,  to  induce  Parliament  to  set  their 
judgment  aside,  and  admit  new  claims  to 
compensation.  Hon.  Members  of  that 
House  very  often  laid  down  the  strictest 
principles  of  econom^Tt  but  when  private 
fikums  were  to  be  considered,  they  at  once 
set  aside  their  own  opinions,  and  thus 
gave  the  country  some  ground  for  sup- 
posing,  that  when  party  questions  were 
agitated,  they  were  extremely  anxious  to 
enforce  economy,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoying  or  prejudicing  the  Go- 
vernment. Every  Gentleman  had  ad* 
mitted  that  private  applications  had  been 
made  to  him  on  this  subject.  He  was 
quite  satisfied  that  no  body  in  existence 
was  so  liberal  as  the  House  of  Commons 
when  there  was  no  partv  question  at  stake. 
Why,  there  was  scarcely  a  case  which  the 
late  Government  had  decided  on,  which 
he  had  not  been  called  upon  to  review 
sisce  he  entered  office.  It  had  been  re- 
presented to  him  i^in  and  again,  *'  Here 
lean  act  of  injustice;  now  is  the  oppor- 
tunitv>  set  it  right."  The  principle  on 
which  hebad acted  was  this^-^^'Thedecision 
was  g^en  by  a  competent  authority.  I  do 
not  believe  they  intended  to  do  injustice ; 
there  must  be  an  end  to  litigation  on 
these  points ;  and  the  time  of  the  public 
departments  would  be  wholly  and  entirely 
consumed  in  revising  the  acts  of  tlidr 
predecessors,  if  the  presumption  were  not 
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He  had  refused,  in  every' case,  to  re-open 
claims  to  compensation  which  had  been 
settled  by  the  late  Government;  and,  on 
the  same  ground^  he  would  advise 
the  House — having  given  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  au»i 
thority  to  award  these  compensations-«-t* 
presume  that  they  bad  acted,  honestly, 
and  not  (without  a  very  strong  .case)  to 
discourage  the  public  departments  in  their 
attempts  to  enforce  economy,  by  opposing 
their  proceedings,  and  showing  them  that 
they  had  not  acted  in  accoraance  with 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
they  had  adhered  to  the  strictest  princi* 
pies  of  economy. 

Mr.  Robinson  would  not  disturb  the 
awards  of  the  Directors,  except  in  cases 
where  sufficient  ground  was  given  for  so 
doing.  He  did  not  wish  to  trespass  on 
the  patience  of  the  House.  He  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  the  late  Presulent 
of  the  Board  of  Control,.and  also  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kirkcud* 
bright,  who  concuned  with  him  in  thick* 
ing  that  the  cases  were  open  for  the  /3on« 
sideration  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  0*Cormell  insisted  that  the  dis« 
Unction  drawn  with  regard  to  the  com« 
pensation  was  both  arbitrary  and  ca^ 
pricious.  The  Directors'  reading  of  the 
words,  "  now,  or  heretofore,^'  in  the  Act 
was  curious  indeed.  This  wording,  they, 
by  a  monstrous  construction,  made  to 
signify  '*  since  the  1st  of  August,  1828.'f 
There  was  no  reason  whatsoever  for  this 
arbitrary  selection. 

Petition  to  be  laul  on  the  Table. 

Proposbd  Nbw  WX.1T70B  thbNortii 
Division  of  Nottibohamshzbe.]  Mr. 
Vernon  rose  to  move  that  the  Speaker 
should  direct  a  new  Writ  to  issue  for 
the  North  Division  of  the  County  of 
Nottingham,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Lnroley, 
now  Earl  of  Scarborough*  The  circum<i 
stances  under  which  he  submitted  the 
Motion  to  the  House,  were  unnsuai,  but 
by  no  means  unprecedented,  and  he  be- 
lieved that,  in  the  course  he  was  about  to 
pursue,  he  should  follow  strictly  what  had 
been  the  ordinary  practice  in  similar  cases. 
Lord  Lumley,  now  Earl  of  Scarborough 
by  descent,  his  father  having  recently 
died,  had  not  yet  received  the  writ  of 
summons  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  In  Hatsell,  a  conversation 
was  recorded,  which  took  place  between 
Mr,  Speaker  Onslow  and  Lerd  Egmonii 
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upon  the  occasioD  of  the  latter,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1760,  applying  to  the 
Speaker  **  before  the  House  sat,  to  ac- 
qnaiDt  him,  that  he  intended  to  move  the 
House  for  a  new  writ  for  the  county  of 
Kent»  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Watson,  who 
was  made  a  Peer.  Mr.  Onslow  told  him, 
that  the  form  of  his  Motion  must  be  *  in 
the  room  of  Lewis  Monson  Watson,  Esq., 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,'  and 
that  the  House  received  the  Motion,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  bon.  Member  who 
made  it  Lord  Egmont  said,  that  Mr. 
Watson  had  kissed  the  King's  hand,  and 
be  supposed  that  was  sufficient.  *  *  •  * 
Mr.  Onslow  said,  it  was  therefore  Lord 
Egmont's  duty  to  consider,  whether  he 
would  take  upon  himself  to  inform  the 
House  that  Mr.  Watson  was  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  to  assist  him  in 
that  determination,  he  would  acquaint  his 
Lordship  with  some  points  to  ground  his 
judgment  upon.  A  person  becomes  a  Peer 
either  by  descent  or  by  creation.  When 
by  the  former,  the  instant  the  ancestor 
dies,  the  heir  becomes  a  Peer,  and  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  immediately 
vacant,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  wait 
for  the  issuing  of  the  writ  to  call  such  heir 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  for  it  is  only  a  writ 
of  summons  to  attend  his  service  there, 
and  without  it,  or  though  he  should  never 
take  his  seat  there,  he  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  whatsoever,  a  Peer  of  the 
realm.  And  if,  in  some  particular  case, 
or  to  answer  any  particular  purpose,  this 
writ  of  summons  should  be  delayed  to  be 
issued,  the  House  of  Commons  would, 
nevertheless  consider  his  seat  amongst 
them  as  vacated,  and  would  order  a  new 
writ.  In  the  case  of  the  late  Lord  Carlisle, 
when  upon  the  death  of  his  father  a  new 
writ  was  moved,  the  Speaker  said  he  had 
asked  the  mover  of  it  whether  the  writ  of 
summons  had  been  issued,  but  that  this 
proceeded  merely  from  curiosity,  his  seat 
m  the  House  of  Commons  being  vacant, 
whether  it  had  issued  or  not."  The  House 
would  perceive  from  this  eictract,  that  Mr. 
Onslow  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  issuiofc 
of  the  writ  of  summons,  before  a  new  writ 
could  be  moved  for.  Whether  the  present 
Speaker  was  disposed  to  exercise  the  same 
species  of  curiosity  as  his  predecessor,  he 
knew  not,  but,  at  all  events,  he  would  in- 
form the  House,  that  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough had  authorized  him  to  move  for 
the  new  writ,  he  haying  applied  for  the 
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writ  of  summons  ten  days  ago,  bat  in 
consequence  of  his  father  not  having  taken 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  proving  his  succession^ 
and  therefore  the  writ  of  summons  had  not 
been  issued.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  al* 
lowed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  another  precedent,  which  he  found  in 
the  note  to  the  text  in  Hatsell,  which  he 
had  just  read  to  the  House.  It  was  as 
follows  :-*'•  On  the  10th  of  January,  1811, 
a  motion  was  made  for  a  new  writ  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Viscount  Dursley,  now  Lord 
Berkeley,  and  the  House  granted  it, 
although  the  mover  declined  to  allege 
(hat  he  was  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  upon  a  distinction  between  the 
case  of  an  heir-apparent  (like  this  case) 
and  the  case  of  collateral  descent  like 
General  .Bertie's."  He  thought  that  seats 
in  that  House  ought  not  to  depend  upon 
circumstances  which  might  prevent  an  in- 
dividual from  taking  his  scat  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  that  a  coosti«- 
tuency  should  not  be  deprived  of  its  Re- 
presentative by  circumstances  so  etitireiy 
collateral  as  those  which  operated  in  the 
present  case.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  "  the  Speaker 
should  issue  a  new  writ  for  the  North 
Division  of  the  County  of  Nottingham,  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Lumley^  now  a  Peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 

The  Speaker^  after  having  heard  the 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Member,  and 
the  Motion  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
House,  felt  himself  called  on  to  declare, 
that  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  highly  in- 
expedient for  the  House  to  direct  that  the 
writ  should  be  issued.  The  only  safe  and 
certaio  evidence  on  which  the  House  could 
act  was,  that  a  Member  had  received  his 
writ  of  summons,  and  had  been  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Peers.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  Member  of  this 
House  being  entitled  to  be  a  Peer,  that 
was  a  question  which  the  House  conld 
not  decide,  and  therefore  the  safest  course 
was  to  act  only  when  the  Member  had  re^ 
ceived  his  writ  of  summons.  What  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Lord  Dursley,  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  alkided,  was,  at 
it  appeared  to  him,  only  an  additional 
reason  for  adopting  the  course  which  be . 
had  ventured  to  recommend,  and  ought  to 
make  the  House  exceedingly  cautiooa  of 
acting  on  any  other  than  the  most  condu'* 
sive  evidence. 

The  Ckanit0Uoro/th^Sxchefun'tb(K%ht 
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that  tbe  Tiew  which  the  Speaker  took  of 
the  qnestioo^  was  conforinable  to  the  die* 
tfttes  of  both  justice  and  commoD  sense. 
The  House  would  do  well  to  act  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  opinion,  and  ab- 
stain from  issuing  the  writ  for  the  election 
of  a  new  Member,  until  they  ascertained 
that  the  writ  of  summons  had  been  issued. 
It  would  not  be  right  foi  the  House,  in  the 
present  state  of  its  information  upon  the 
question,  to  sttl]}ect  a  county  to  the  incon- 
venience of  a  new  election.  There  was 
another  point  of  view  in  which  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  coneidered.  Suppose,  in 
the  case  of  a  contested  Peerage,  the  House 
of  Commons  should  issue  a  new  writ,  on 
the  allegation  that  one  of  its  Members  had 
succeeded  to  the  title,  would  not  that  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  his  opponent? 
If  the  partv  should  not,  after  all,  establish 
his  claim,  he  would  have  been  deprived  of 
his  seat  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Vernon  said,  that  with  reference  to 
what  had  just  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  it  appeared  to  biro,  that  if  a 
JMember  voluntarily  vacated  his  seat,  he 
Giould  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  even 
though  he  should  fail  to  establish  his  title 
to  a  Peerage.  The  doctrine  of  tbe  right 
hon.  Baronet  might,  in  practice,  operate 
unjustly  upon,  a  constituency.  The  late 
£arl  of  Scarborough  never  would  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  therefore, 
if  he  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  he  succeeded  to  the 
title,  the  county  of  Nottingham  might 
practically  have  been  without  a  Represent- 
ative for  many  years.  With  respect  to  the 
Motion,  he  certainly  would  not  press  it, 
since  the  Speaker's  opinion  was  against 
him. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  would 
be  sorry  to  have  it  understood  that  he  had 
laid  down  any  fixed  rule  in  a  matter  with 
respect  to  which  he  had  never  heard  a 
word  before  that  moment.    He  was  indeed 
sorry  to  be  forced  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
a  qaastion  of  so  much  importance  without 
previous  notice.    It  did,  however,  appear 
*.o  him  that  it  would  establish  a  most  im- 
Dper  precedent  if  the  House  should  con- 
it  to  the  present  Motion.    Suppose  the 
^e  Lord  should  fail  to  establish  his 
'^t  would  it  be  proper  in  the  mean 
0  deprive  him  of  his  seat,  and  the 
t  of  Nottingham  of  its  right  to  his 
T?    He  apprehended  that,  until  the 
summons  should  be  issued,  the  no- 
1  would  be  entitM  to  exercise  the 


privileges  of  a  Member  of  the<  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  divided  in  the 
minority  on  the  question  of  issuing  the 
writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  Member  in 
Lord  Dursley's  case.  The  House  of  Lords 
afterwards  rejected  his  claim  to  the  Peerage 
and  he  (Mr.  Wynn)  had  no  doubt  that  the 
issuing  of  the  writ  for  the  Election  of  a 
Member  having  been  founded  on  false 
representations  was  altogether  void.  The 
House  would  do  well  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence  happening 
again. 

Dr.  Lushington  concurred  in  the  objec*- 
tions  which  had  been  taken  to  the  Motion. 
To  issue  a  new  writ  on  the  allegation  that 
a  Member  was  a  Peer,  before  he  had  been 
so  declared  by  the  Lords,  would  be  pre- 
judging the  judgment  of  that  assembly.  No 
inconvenience  could  possibly  arise  from 
delaying  the  issue  of  the  writ,  whilst  a 
contrary  course  might  be  attended  with 
great  danger.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  was  no  safety  except  in  adhering 
rigidly  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  diair. 

Lord  John  Russell  regretted,  that  the 
Question  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  without  notice.  He  would  vote 
against  the  Motion,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  imperious  necessity  for  issuing 
the  writ  at  the  present  moment.  If  cir« 
cumstances  should  arise  to  alter  the  state 
of  the  case,  he  should  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  change  his  opinion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

BUSIVESSOFTHB  HOUSB-- AdjOUBHED 

Debate.]  The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read 
for  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Motion, 
that  no  new  business  be  commenced  after 
II  o'clock. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  it 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  (Mr. 
Ewart),  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
reserve  to  the  House  on  each  evening  a 
discretionary  power  of  determining  as  to 
the  importance  of  attending  to  the  bnai* 
ness  which  they  had  before  them,  rather 
than  fetter  themselves  by  a  general  lesolu* 
tion  like  that  now  proposed.  There  were 
some  matters,  for  instance,  which  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  thought  should  not  be  brought  on 
later  than-  ten  o'clock.  On  the-  other 
hand,  and  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  Session,  there  were  very  necessarr 
forms  to  be  gone  through,  upon  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  sendments 
<^the  Hosse ;  such  ai  the  third  reMof^ 
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of  Bilb)  to  vhieh  the  House  had  already 
consented,  which  he  thought  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  postpone,  and  which 
very  often  must  be  postponed  if  this  Motion 
were  agreed  to.  If  the  House  were  fit  to 
legislate  at  all»  it  surely  might  at  all  times 
determine  at  what  hours  it  would  be 
proper  to  do  so«  If  this  resolution  were 
agreed  to  by  the  HousOi  it  would  imply 
a  diffidence  of  their  own  discretion  which 
wa0  not  at  all  called  for* 

Mr.  Oeorge  Young  said,  that  on  this 
subject  be  did  feel  great  diffidence  of 
trusting  to  the  discretion  of  the  House. 
He  would  ask,  whether  it  was  decent  that 
after  midnight,  a  score  of  important  Acts 
^ould  be  passed  through  different  stages, 
as  he,  during  his  own  experience  had  seen 
take  place.  It  was  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing which  brought  discredit  upon  the 
Leffislature,  and  created  much  mischief 
and  confusion  in  the  administration  of  the 
law.  Much  of  the  business  of  the  House 
consisted  in  repairing  the  errors  into  which 
they  had  fallen  in  this  way.  As  a  man  of 
business,  he  knew  that  when  Gentlemen 
had  unlimited  time  to  do  any  business  in, 
muck  of  that  time  was  occupied  very  un- 
profitably ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  in 
some  measure  limited  in  their  hours,  they 
would  get  through  more  business  than  they 
did  at  present,  and  that  some  hon*  Gen-* 
llemen,  in  consideration  of  the  important 
business  that  was  to  be  donoi  would  oc- 
cupy less  time  in  long  speeches  and  use- 
less discussions. 

Mr.  Cutlar  F^rgtaion  said,  he  had  seen 
most  important  questions  brought  on  in 
that  House  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
ay,  after  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morn* 
ing.  He  had  seen  Bills  going  through 
their  second  readings  on  such  occasions, 
especiallv  Bills  relating  to  Scotland.  He 
did  not  think  that  such  a  general  rule  as 
that  proposed  by  the  hon«  Member  for 
Tynemouth  would  be  practicable,  but  he 
questionedi  whether  a  regulation  might  not 
be  adopted  by  which  It  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  the  important  stages  of 
Bills  should  not  be  brought  on  after  a 
certain  hour. 

Lord  John  Ru$hU  feared  that  if  they 
were  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  of  the 
kind  proposed  it  would  not  conduce  to  the 
convenience  of  the  Hoa8e»  nor  to  the 
furtherance  of  public  business.  Never- 
thelesB,  he  thought  some  course  might  be 
lid^ted  to  twMij  ti»#  evil  wtucb  w^ 


donbtedly  existed  at  present.  For  inetafiee* 
if  before  going  into  the  first  Order     oF 
the  Day  all  the  Orders  of  the  Day  should 
be  read  over,  and  their  respective  advo- 
cates called  upon  to  declare  whether  they 
intended  to  proceed  with  them  or   no^ 
Members  who  had  proposed  to  themselvas 
to  take  part  in  them  would  know  wbetker 
and  when  Uiey  would  be  likely  to  be  wanted. 

Mr.  Warburionasiidpthat  he  conceived 
it  to  be  absolutely  impracticable  to  limit 
the  time  in  which  the  House  would  find  it 
possible  to  get  through  the  business  of  the 
Session.  The  business  ought  to  be  done, 
however,  and  they  must  have  sufficient 
time  to  do  it  in,  either  by  begiaiung  et 
an  earlier  hour  in  the  day*  or  by  enoroadi- 
ing  upon  the  hours  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  the  House  oiig:bt 
to  come  to  some  conclusion  on  the  subject ; 
it  was  improper  to  do  important  busineas 
of  such  unseasonable  hours  as  one  aad 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.    It  freqaently 
happened  that  Members,  exhausted  by 
the  business  of  the  day,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  House,  and,  in  their  alManoe, 
measures  in  which  they  were  deeply  in* 
terested,  were  carried.    He  admitted  that 
every  plan  of   arrangement  was  full  of 
great  difficulties,  but  any  plan  was  better 
than  the  plan  now  acted  on.    He  would 
rather  meet  at  ten  in  the  morning  than 
continue  after  twelve  at  night.     If  the 
present   system  was  persevered  in  there 
would  be  an  accumulation  of  Bills  which 
must  be  disposed  of  at  a  late  hour,  in  a 
thin  House. 

Colonel  Sibtharpe  agreed  with  the  boa. 
Member  opposite  that  business  should  be 
well  done;  but  when  the  time  of  the 
House  was  wasted  by  long  and  often  idle 
discussion,  they  should  not  get  over  im- 
portant Bills  on  the  ground  that  the  tioM 
for  their  consideration  was  too  lata. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
always  understood  the  rule  to  be,  that  the 
paper  having  been  gone  through^  no  new 
business  could  be  brought  forwardi  and 
that  those  names  in  the  printed  paper 
should  have  priority  over  other  busineas  i 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  «1« 
here  to  this  rule.  No  Motion  of  fomi 
ought  to  interfere.  He  would  ask,  Whethti 
it  was  not  the  general  sense  of  the  Home 
that  the  Speaker  diould  proceed  with  tlie 
notices  and  Orders  of  the  Day  in  tbe 
succession  in  which  they  stood, .  it  hiiig 
settled  thai  no  peraon  aheuld  inter(KMe  asy 
Motiw? 
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Mr.  Hume  tbonght,  the  Moitom  and 
Orders  •hooid  be  regularly  set  down ;  that 
tiie  Motions  iboukl  come  first,  and  the 
Ordera  fellow. 

Mr»  JBwart  said^  if  they  stopped  at  a 
oertain  hour  Ihey  must besin  earlier.  When 
tho  Debates  were  carried  on  by  day  they 
were  shorter  and  more  effective,  and  more 
bnainess  was  done.  He  had  no  objection, 
if  the  House  pleased,  to  change  the  hour 
from  eleven  to  twelve. 

Mr.  O'CohmU  said,  that  the  Motions 

represented  as  matters  of  form  were  often 

of  a  substantive  nature.    Bills  relating  to 

capital  felonies  were  often  considered  as 

■Clatters  of  form  after  midnight.    In  1793, 

thM  went  to  business  at  diree  o'clock, 

and  it  was  then  considered  a  late  hour. 

The  present  House  was  inconvenient.    In 

most  phwes  it  was  too  hot,  and  when  not 

too  hot  it  was  too  cold,  and  it  was  highly 

piejudicial  to  the  health  of  Members  to 

sit  up  theie  to  a  late  hour.    One  great 

corrective  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Members 

was  public  opinion,  which  was  influenced 

by  the  fourth  estate,  as  it  was  called,  the 

press.    At  a  late  hour  the  reporters  were 

worn  out,  morning  was  approaching,  there 

was  a  necessity  for  an  early  publication, 

there  might  not  be  space  for  a  Aill  report, 

and  the  consequence  was  that  the  late 

Debates  were  seldom  given. 

The  House  divided  on   the    Motion, 
Ayes  61 :  Noes  121 »  Majority  60. 


ExECtTTiOK  OF  WiLLS.]  Sir  John, 
Campbell  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Execution  of  Wilis  Bill. 

The  Attorney  General  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  {Mrinciple  of  the  Bill ;  it  waa 
only  his  intentioui  at  preseut,  to  make  a 
few  sugffestions  for  the  future  consideca^. 
tion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  oppo- 
site, and  those  should  be  with  respect 
rather  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  Bill. 
For  instance,  be  thought  it  important 
that  an  infant  under  twenty-one  years  oC 
age  should  be  allowed  under  this  Bill  to 
exercise  any  power  he  had  under  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stood  in  making  a  testa* 
mentary  disposition.  He  saw  no  occasion 
whatever,  for  confining,  as  it  was  now  pro- 
posed, the  power  of  making  a  will  to  an  ia- 
dividual  only  who  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  By  the  proposal  now  be- 
fore the  House,  a  woman  who  bad  married, 
and  become  a  widow  before  she  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  tweuty-one — not  an 
unfrequeot  occurrence,  would  be  rendered 
incapable  of  making  a  will  in  favour  of 
her  children  if  she  died  before  tweoty-one» 
Another  provision  in  the  Bill  was,  that 
a  Court  of  Equity  should  have  jurisdiction 
to  make  void  any  Bill  of  personality  upon 
certain  grounds.  He  thought  it  extremely 
objectionable  that  this  power  should  be 
altogether  taken  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  and  wished  that  that  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  should  have  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction.  In  his  opioioii,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  should  retain  the 
power  it  at  present  had.  As  to  another 
provisioa,  he  dkl  not  understand  at  ail 
why  a  female's  will  should  be  revoked 
by  her  marriage,  and  a  man's  not»  as 
was  proposed. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  order.  There  h«d 
been  a  discussion  about  the  loss  of  time 
already.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle-* 
man  had  avowed  that  it  was  not  bis  ia« 
tenttOD  to  olgeet  to  the  pfineiplaof  the 
Bill,  and  the  course  he  was  now  ado^piia^ 
of  entering  into  the  details  of  tbe..mea^ 
sure,  was  only  proper  in  Uie  Committee« 

Mff  CnUor  ferpmim  cquM  n9t  «|^ 
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with  the  bon.  Member  for  Middlesex.  It 
was  true,  that  the  only  thing  which  at 
that  moment  coold  be  discussed  was  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  collect  the  principle  except  from  the 
details ;  and  it  was  not  only  exceedingly 
convenient  for  the  House  to  have  the  de^ 
tails  of  the  Bill  brought  before  its  notice 
in  this  way ;  but  it  was  calculated  to  be 
of  great  use  hereafter  to  the  Members 
who  should  sit  in  Committee  upon  this 
measure. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  even  if  the 
decision  upon  the  question  of  a  breach  of 
the  rule  should  be  against  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  indulge  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman with  permission  to  proceed  with 
the  observations  he  was  making  upon  a 
Bill  of  such  vital  importance  as  that  under 
discussion, 

'  The  Speaker  said,  that  the  rule  was  un- 
doubtedly for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman to  confine  himself  to  the  principle. 
The  principle  could  only  be,  as  had  already 
been  stated,  known  from  the  details,  and 
according  to  one  or  two  decisions  of  the 
House^  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
learned  Attorney  General  was  out  of 
order. 

The  Attorney  General  could  assure  the 
House,  that  in  his  judgment,  every  detail 
to  which  he  had  adverted  embodied  within 
itself  a  distinct  principle.  He  would  then 
suggest  the  propriety  of  making  marriage 
alone  a  revocation  of  a  will,  and  so  with 
iespect  to  a  birth,  for  it  never  could  be  the 
intention  of  any  one  that  children  be- 
gotten after  the  making  of  a  will  should 
have  been  intended  to  be  disinherited. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  go  along  with  bis 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  in  diminishing 
the  principle  of  security  required  by  the 
law  as  it  now  stood  affecting  land;  he 
would  rather  add  one  to  the  three  wit« 
Desses  of  the  will  now  required  than  take 
one  from  those  three,  as  the  Bill  pro* 
posed.  Every  one  that  was  added  to  a 
number  of  persons  in  a  fraudulent  combi- 
nation rendered  the  combination  the  more 
difficult  and  the  more  easy  of  exposure. 
He  was  not  aware,  that  many  practical 
inconveniences  had  arisen  from  requiring 
thtfee  witnesses  to  a  will  giving  lands,  but 
much  mischief  might  l^  tl^  result  of 
having  only  two.  Indeed,  he  thought 
that  a  will  written  throughout  by  a  party 
himself,  and  signed  and  dated  by  him  at 
tbe  foot;  would  be  nu^h  safer  to  go  upon 


without  a  witness  at  all,  than  t6  have  a 
will  merely  signed  by  the  individual  whose 
will  it  purported  to  be,  and  attested  by 
two  witnesses.  Upon  the  whole,  he  would 
suggest  to  his  hOn.  arid  learned  Friend, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  him^ 
when  there  already  existed  a  law  with  re- 
spect to  real  property  which  had  subsisted 
for  a  great  succession  of  years,  and  bad 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  certainty, 
the  disturbing  of  which  might  be  very  in- 
convenient-^ it  would  not  be  better  for 
him  to  bring  in  his  measure  in  terms  cal- 
culated to  clear  up  some  doubts,  and  alter 
some  decisions  respecting  which,  he  be* 
lieved,  there  was  but  one  opinion  both  in 
Westminster-hall,  and  in  Doctors*-com<- 
mons,  rather  than  break  in  upon  the  law 
as  at  present  known  and  established*. 
When  once  the  law  became  unsettled^ 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  that  would 
lead  to  a  6erie;s  of  discussions  upon  difier* 
ent  points  of  it,  perhaps  to  discussions 
upon  contrary  judicial  decisions,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  it  got  into  the  Established 
Stale  in  which  it  was  now.  It  would  be 
recollected,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  a  Bill 
which  had  been  drawn  and  prepared  by 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  cautious 
Judges  who  had  ever  sat  on  the  Bench 
(Lord  Tenterden)  had  given  rise  to  almost 
endless  difficulties  when  its  provisions 
came  into  operation.  He  had  thought  it 
thus  right  to  point  out  the  principles  of  the 
Bill  as  they  occurred  to  him.  There  were 
provisions  in  it  ^ich  were  above  all 
praise — provisions  that  would  entitle  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  the  grati* 
tude  of  the  House  and  of  the  public ;  those 
should  have  his  full  support,  but  as  to 
some  others,  if  not  altered,  he  would  ^^^ 
his  reasons  against  adopting  them  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  O'Cownell  said,  that  as  to  one  of 
Lord  Tenterden's  acts  in  particular^  it  had 
been  drawn  with  such  a  degree  of  loose- 
ness, that  it  was  left  uncertain  when  the 
provisions  in  it  were  to  commence,,  and 
whether  they  were  to  take  effect  upon  by^ 
g:one  transactions.  He  objected  to  deoi- 
sion-law,*— he  objected  to  judge-making 
law;  he  considered  that  the  law  should  be 
made  by  the  Legislature,  legishtors  avail- 
ing themselves  in  the  making  of  it  of  law 
decisions,  just  as  philosojmers  availed 
themselves  of  experiments  to  bring  prin* 
ciples  into  operation.  He  entertained  « 
different  notion  of  this  Bill  nOw-  to  wlwt 
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iie  had  done  before,  and  considered  the 
)>T0posed  scheme  one  that  merited  the  en* 
tire  approbation  of  the  Honse*  The  Bill 
was  intended  to  do  away  with  anomalies 
4ind  with  fictions  that  bad  no  existence. 
In  a  degree,  however,  he  agreed  with  some 
of  the  observations  that  had  fallen  from  the 
learned  and  hon.  Attorney  General.  He 
«ipproved  highly  of  the  idea  of  making  a 
uniform  rale  as  to  wills ;  that  would  pre- 
vent litigation,  and  be  the  greatest  blessing 
that  could  be  conferred  on  any  nation. 
He  altogether  objected  to  having  three  or 
four  different  forms  of  proceeding.  Let 
«unplification  be  the  rule,  and  then  there 
would  be  system,  and  a  stop  put  to  litiga- 
tion. •  With  respect  to  the  witnessing  of 
wills,  there  was  a  great  absurdity  in  that. 
As  regarded  persotial  and  leasehold  pro- 
perty and  even  chattel  interest,  to  deter^ 
tnine  at  the  expiration  of  ninety-nine 
years,  no  witness  was  required  to  the 
will;  yet  three  witnesses  were  required 
to  a  will  to  pass  freehold  property  to 
the  amount  of  40s.  If  witnesses  were  to 
be  required  at  all,  he  would  say,  let  the 
necessity  of  them  be  extended  to  all  testa- 
mentary documents,  and  let  wills  be  uni- 
form* For  his  own  part,  he  had  always 
B  gresEt  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  allowing 
ti  man,  under,  any  circumstances,  in  ex^ 
iremUj  to  make  a  will.  He  thought  it 
absolntdy  necessary  that  in  wills  espe- 
dally,  giving  property  to  charities,  and 
tiway  from  a  testator's  family,  the  state 
of  his  mind  should  be  unimpeachable. 

Dr.  Luskingion  held  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Parliament,  in  making  any  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  law,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  lay  down  what  should  be  its 
future  intention.  If  a  single  loophole  was 
left  for  application  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Judges,  the  inevitable  consequence  must 
be  discussion  that  would  involve  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  enactment,  and 
bfing  the  mitida  of  the  country  into  doubt. 
His  great  anxiety  was  to  impress  the 
House  with  a  sense  of  the  high  importance 
there  was  in  providing  that  whatever  might 
be  the  form  to  be  prescribed  for  a  will, 
there  should  be  but  one  form  for  all.  Be* 
the  number  of  witnesses  required  what  it 
might,'  it  was  vitally  essential  that  it 
should  be  the  same  with  respect  to  all  sorts 
of  property  given  by  wills.  "With  respect 
to  Xhh  observation  that  had  fallen  irom 
the  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (the  At- 
torney General),  that  if  the  number  of 
Irilnesses  required  to  a  will  were  dimi- 


nished  there  would  be  less  chaateeof  deleet* 
ing  fraud,  he  could  only  say,  that  in  aH 
cases  of  fraud  in  which  he  had  been  con« 
cerned,  and  that  had  been  in  almost  ail 
afiecting  personal  property  that  had  coaUl 
before  the  public  for  the  last  twenty  yearSi 
the  detection  had  almost  invariably  been 
in  cases  where  there  had  been  three  at> 
testing  witnesses.  Then  as  to  the  point 
of  handwriting.  It  was  so  easily  forgedi 
that  in  his  opinion  mere  handwriting 
should  in  no  circumstances  at  all  be  con* 
sidered  as  proof  of  the  validity  of  a  wilL 
Then,  again,  as  to  the  construction  to  be 
put  upon  a  Willi  It  was  his  wish  to  do 
away  with  that  necessity  for  adhering  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  which  had  been 
so  beautifully  exemplified  by  Lord  Eldon 
in  one  of  his  decisions,  in  which  he  said, 
**  I  am  bound  by  the  principles  of  law  to 
disappoint  every  intention  which  the  tes- 
tator had  in  making  this  will.''  With 
regard  to  the  execution  and  the  revooatioii 
of  wills,  he  thought  it  was  not  of  much 
consequence  to  the  subject  whelher  wills, 
might  be  revoked  by  parole  declnnition  or 
not,  but  he  thought  the  time  was  come 
when  the  law  should  be  settled  by  legisla- 
tive interference,  and  not  leave  it  to  th^ 
discretionof  Judges  to  decide  in  directly 
different  ways.  He  supported  this  Bill, 
because  he  thought  it  likely  to  diminish 
the  business  in  all  the  Courts,  which  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  benefit  the  country 
at  large. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguifon  said,  that  he  could 
not  express  too  strongly  the  obligations 
of  the  House  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  not 
only  for  the  Bill  which  was  then  before  it, 
but  for  many  others  which  he  had  brought 
in,  ^nd  successfully  carried  through  it. 
It  was  highly  necessary  to  do  away  with 
the  difficulties  attending  the  construction 
of  wills  of  testators  of  estates.  As  to 
their  attestation,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
every  sanction  which  was  given  to  wills 
by  the  signature  of  three  witnesses  would 
be  amply  supplied  by  two  signatures.  In 
Scotland  two  witnesses  were  considered 
sufficient  for  the  validity  of  every  will*  If 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hunt^ 
ingdon  was  not  satisBed  with  two,  he  was 
sure  that  twenty  would  not  be  sufficient. 
As  to  the  question  of  handwriting,  in  aH 
the  countries  of  Europe,  the  handwtknig 
of  a  testator  was  sufficient  to  dispense 
with  all  notarial  attestation,  and  the  only 
objection*  tvbick  had  been  brought  •gainafe' 
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its  reeeption  wiW|  that  forgeries  mighty 
and  would  be  freqaeoly  committed.  JSow, 
this  was  a  question  on  which  he  had  very 
considerable  doubt,  whether,  after  all,  it 
was  not  one  of  the  best  modes  of  proving 
the  validity  of  a  will.  He  agreed  with 
those  hon.  and  learned  Members  who  had 
spoken,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  differ- 
ence in  wills  of  real  and  personal  estate : 
but  with  regard  to  the  revocation  of  a  will, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
presumed  that  a  man  intended  to  do  what 
he  had  not  done.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child 
ought  not  to  be  held  to  be  a  revocation 
of  a  will  in  the  case  of  a  man :  when  a 
lady  married,  matters  differed,  as  she  then 
had  no  will  of  her  own.  He  was  glad 
that  the  Bill  had  been  introduced,  as  it 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Pryme  was  glad,  that  the  lawyers 
had  no  objection  to  improvement.  He 
thought  that  personal  should  have  the 
^ame  safeguards  as  real  property,  and  to 
effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  give  in- 
creased security  to  personal  moperty, 
by  ao  uniform  execution  of  wills  of  all 
kinds. 

Mr.  Jachtm  thought  a  difference  ought 
to  be  madei  with  respect  to  attestation, 
between  real  and  personal  property.  It 
seldom  happened  that  the  heir-at-law  at- 
tended the  sick  bed  of  the  testator,  there- 
fore it  was  advisable  that  he  should  have 
protection ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
testator  was  generallv  in  his  sickness  sur- 
rounded by  his  kindred,  which  made  an 
equal  amount  of  protection  as  regarded 
personal  property  unnecessary.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  not  less  than  three  wit- 
nesses ottf^t  to  be  required  to  attest  a 
will  of  Deal  property.  When  parties 
confederated,  though  they  might  agree  as 
to  important  particulars,  it  seldom  hap- 
pened that  they  did  not  disagree  as  to 
minor  matters — they  were  rarely  proof 
against  a  searching  examination  in  a 
Ck>urt  of  Justice.  He  knew  a  case  in 
which  a  female  servant,  who  was  one  of 
the  witnesses,  had  exactly  oonfirmed  the 
pievioos  statement  of  the  professional  man 
in  all  that  was  material,  but  on  examina- 
tion, she  declared  the  will  to  have  been 
signed  at  midnight,  whereas  the  profes- 
sional man  had  said  it  was  signed  in  the 
forenoQVu 

Mr.  Rolfe  observed,  that  Lord  Mans- 
field bad  said|  that  the  Judges  were  some- 


times the  authorised  interpreters  of  non^i 
sense;  for  thev  were  bound  to  give  a 
meaning  to  what  ignorant  persons  in- 
tended, by  the  modes  of  expression  which 
they  used.  He  objected  to  the  34th» 
35th,  and  36th  Clauses,  their  object  being 
to  affix  an  arbitrary  meaning  to  certain 
terms.  This,  he  thought,  might  lead  to 
great  difficulties;  perhaps,  it  would  be 
twelve  months  hence  before  the  interpreta- 
tion, as  provided  by  the  Act,  was  gene- 
rally known.  He  would  give  one  in- 
stance of  the  difficulties  that  might  ariset 
If  a  will  made  a  provision  in  case  a  person 
died  without  issue,  the  question  was» 
whether  the  testator  meant  if  the  person 
was  without  issue  at  his  death,  or  mdefi* 
nitely  without  issue.  The  Court  geoa- 
rally  interpreted  the  meaning  to  be,  with- 
out issue  at  any  time. 

Sir  John  Campbell  said,  that  the  sub* 
ject  had  been  so  ably  treated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  and  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  that  there  was  but 
little  left  for  him  to  remark  upon.  One 
great  principle  of  the  Bill  was,  that  all 
property  should  be  devisable.  To  that  no 
objection  had  been  made.  He  was  sorry 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  At» 
tomey-General,  should  oppose  the  uni* 
formity  proposed  for  the  execution  of  wiUsi 
He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  to  know^ 
that  ail  the  Members  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  and  the  present  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  were  favourable  to  that-  principle* 
The  distinction  between  real  and  personal 
property,  bad  led  to  the  most  pemieions 
consequences.  It  often  happeneo,  that  the 
same  will  was  partially  void,  and  partially 
valid— void  as  to  the  realty,  and  valid  as 
to  the  personalty  devised.  As  to  the 
exectttk>n  of  wills,  he  was  afraid  that  if 
the  Legislature  were  to  say  that  a  man's 
handwriting  should  be  a  sufficient  evi« 
dence  of  the  validity  of  a  will,  no  man 
would  take  professional  advice,  and  ha 
would  be  his  own  lawyer,  by  which  tha 
intentions  of  the  testator  would  be  often 
defeated ;  for  where  he  intend^  to  give  m 
Tee  simple,  he  would  give  an  estate  fot 
life,  and  where  he  intended  to  give  a 
life  estate,  he  would  give  a  fee  simj^ta 
or  an  estate  tail,  which  might  be  easily 
converted  into  a  fee  simple.  Notwith^ 
standing  what  had  fallen  from  the  boa 
Member  for  Falmouth,  he  hoped  forhia 
support  to  the  Bill,  and,  as  no  <ri>jectiona 
were  made  to  its  general  pdnoipiei  he 
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should  now  movo  that  it  be  road  a  aecond 
time. 

Bill  Head  a  aecond  time,  and  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

Obssrvakcb  or  the  Sabbath.]  Mr. 
PcuUmr  saidt  he  should  detaio  the  House 
as  short  a  time  as  possible,  A  measure 
similar  to  that  he  now  had  the  pleasure  of 
iotrodocing;  had  been  honoured  by  no  less 
than  twelve  divisions,  and  hence  a  ma- 
jority of  that  House  had  sanctioned  a  Bill 
of  a  like  tendency  on  one  occasion  by  a 
majority  of  five  to  one ;  and  on  another, 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  although 
ultimately  lost,  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
conception that  had  been  entertained  with 
regard  toit.  He  should  beaUe  to  prove,  how- 
ever, when  the  proper  time  came,  that  the 
present  Bill  was  only  intended  to  restrain 
trade  on  the  Sabbath,  and  correct  some 
gross  evasions  of  the  law*  He  was  sorry 
that  the  Bill  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  other  hon«  Oentlemen  more  capable  of 
tkring  justice  to  the  subject;  but,  he  be- 
lieved, that  upon  examination,  the  House 
wonld  agree  with  him,  that  in  the  present 
instance  extremes  had  been  avoided,  and 
all  pwties  might  be  furnished  with  good 
reasons  for  supporting  it  There  were 
among  them  who  thought  that  legislation 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  every  part 
i>f  oar  social  and  political  lives,  and  that 
we  could  not  have  a  specific  legal  remedy 
iat  every  evil.  But  even  they  would  find 
that  theie  was  no  desire  betrayed- in  the 
present  measure  to  do  anything  but  pro- 
mote'rational  liberty.  The  moaeration  of 
its  aim  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  as- 
sistance that  bad  been  voluntarily  afforded 
by  Members  of  both  Houses,  who  were 
-pnevioasly  hostile  to  its  introduction,  but, 
upon  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
-deration  of  its  tone  and  the  general  mild- 
ness of  his  character,  had  foregone  their 
hostility.  The  anxiety  of  the  public  on 
the  subject  was  sufficiently  disphiyed  by 
the  number  of  petitions  that  had  been 
presented  to  this  House,  and  from  the 
-number  of  societies  now  in  existence  which 
were  instituted  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
object  he  bad  now  in  view.  No  less  than 
],065  petitions  had  been  presented,  con- 
taining in  the  whole  20,000  signatures. 
•No  fair  and  reasonable  man  would  sup- 
pose that  he  had  any  other  object  in  view 
than  the  good  of  the  people,  and  not,  as 
had  been  falsely  asserted,  their  oppression. 
He  wonld  ^adly,  however,  take  the  blame 


of  every  defect  that  might  be  dtseovereA 
in  his  Bill ;  all  he  wished  was  the  atton* 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  aobject,  being 
convinced  that  it  would  have  the  effiict  of 

[promoting  the  cause  of  morality  and  re* 
igion  in  the  country.  The  hon.  Qentle* 
man  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  promote  the  better  ob* 
servance  of  the  Lord's  day. 

Mr.  Warburtcn  did  not  mean  to  oppose 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill,  particulariy  as 
the  hon.  Member,  who  moved  for  ks  in* 
trodoction,  had  been  allowed  not  alone  to 
bring  it  in,  but  to  advance  it  almost  to  the 
final  stage  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia* 
ment*  But  he  should  reserve  to  himself 
a  right  of  opposing  it  in  any  stage  he 
thought  proper,  if  he  saw  that  it  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  trenched  npon  the  en« 
joyments  of  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
community.  The  conduct  of  several  hon. 
Members  at  various  periods  during  the 
last  Parliament,  in  respect  to  Sunday 
legislation  reminded  him  forcibly  of  oe* 
currences  exactly  similar  in  the  Parlia^ 
ment  of  1640.  If  hon.  Members,  took 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  journals  of 
the  House,  they  would  finid  that  their  hon. 
Predecessors  of  that  period  had  brought 
in  several  Bills  to  the  same  effiect  as  some 
of  those  introduced  then.  For  instance, 
one  Member  of  that  time  brought  in  a 
Bill  '<  to  prevent  walking  in  the  fields  on 
the  Sabbath,*'  and  another  a  Bill  «« to 
prevent  people  regaling  themselves  in 
porches  (of  houses)  on  the  Lord's  day.** 
He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
many  clauses  in  the  Sabbath  Observance 
Bill  of  the  last  Session  were  analogous  to 
these,  and  very  much  to  the  same  general 
effect.  He  trusted  that  the  BOl  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shaftesbury  contained  no 
clauses  of  that  nature ;  and  he  hoped  that 
strict  attention  would  be  paid  to  it  in  every 
stage,  to  prevent  their  introduction  by 
any  other  hon.  Member.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  believed  men  coald  be  made 
religious  by  Act  of  Pariiament,  aad,  there* 
fore,  he  was  opposed  to  any 
Interference  whatever  on  the  subject 

Mr.  FatUr  complained  that  the  boo. 
Member  who  moved  for  leave  to  introduce 
the  measure  before  the  House  had  de* 
parted  from  the  nsnal  wholesome  custom 
of  entering  into  an  explanation  of  its 
nature  and  contents.  In  abstaining  from 
all  explanation  the  hon.  Member  pmrsned 
the  same  course  as  had  been  adopted  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wigton  (Sar  A. 
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Agnew)  10  his  Bill  of  last  year,  and  there* 
fore  left  his  measure  open  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  identical  in  their  objects. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  a  Bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  for  the  poor  and  of  impunity  for 
the  rich.  He  (Mr.  Potter)  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  no  laws  should  be 
ordained  for  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  its  observance  should  be  enforced 
by  example  and  moral  influence,  not  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  With  respect  to  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  as  the  hon.  Mover 
had  given  no  intimation  of  its  contents, 
he  (Mr.  P.)  should  assume  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  rejected  measure  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  Act  29  of  Charles  2nd.  If  so, 
it  was  of  a  very  objectionable  character. 
That  Bill  prohibited  the  sale  on  Sunday 
of  many  articles  of  necessity  and  innocent 
luxury.  For  instance,  it  prohibited  the 
sale  of  fruit,  which  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  poor  man,  because  it  would 
prevent  hb  enjoying  a  harmless  addition 
to  his  rest-day's  recreation.  It  also  for- 
bade any  person  to  enter  an  inn  or  a 
lodging-house  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
Would  also  be  not  alone  a  hardship  but  a 
cruelty  to  travellers  by  necessity.  If  the 
Bill  before  the  House  contained  any 
clauses  of  an  analogous  nature  to  these 
he  (Mr.  Potter)  should  oppose  it  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress. 

Mr.  Hardy  defended  the  Bill  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  introduced  by 
the  hoQ.  Member  who  moved  the  intro- 
duction x)f  the  present  measure.  That 
Bill  was  only  intended  to  prevent  unne- 
cessary desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  not 
to  interfere  with  the  enjoyments  of  the 
working  classes.  In  common  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  be- 
lieved that  men  could  not  be  made  re- 
ligious by  Act  of  Parliament;  but  he 
believed  also,  that  to  make  them  so  was 
not  the  object  of  the  Bill,  but  to  prevent 
scandal  to  morals  and  religion.  A  great 
deal  of  obloquy  had  been  cast  on  that  Bill, 
because  it  was  alleged  that  it  was  levelled 
at  the  enjoyments  of  the  poor,  while  it 
spared  those  of  the  rich ;  but  such  was 
not  its  intended  effect.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  to  protect  the  poor  at  the  expense 
of  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich  that  it  was 
introduced  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  not 
to  prevent  young  men  in  Birmingham, 
shut  up  in  shops  during  the  week,  from 
riding  in  the  green  lanes  on  a  Sunday ; 


but  it  was  to  prevent  the  neoeBsity  of  the 

hostlers  at  inns,  where  horses 

from  waiting  the  return  of  th< 

men  rather  than  be  in  attendance  in  obnrcfa, 

or  at  home  with  their  families.      171ie  Bill 

before  the  House  was  of  the  same  nature, 

and  was  not  merely  a  revival  of  -die  Act 

29  of  Charles  2nd. 

Mr.  George  F,  Young  was  glad  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shaftesbury  had    the   moral 
courage  to  bring  forward  the  Bill  before 
the  House  after  the  contumelious  vasLunex 
in  which  the  similar  measure  intrc»duced 
by  him  to  the  last  Parliament  had  been 
treated.     He  deprecated  the  insinuations 
conveyed  in  the  observations  of  the  faoo. 
Member  for   Bridport,  when   ccHnpcuvog 
the  present  and  past  Parliament  to  the 
one    which  sat  at  the  lamentable    and 
ever-to-be-regretted  period  to  which   fae 
alluded,  1640.    It  was  not  fair  to  mix  up 
motives  in  that  manner,  nor  was  it  lair 
for  the  hon.  Member    who  spoke  subse- 
quently to  attack  the  Bill  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
last  Session.  If  it  contained  nothing  which 
was  calculated  to  impose  shackles  and 
restrictions  upon  the  enjoyments  of  the 
poor  man,  he  (Mr.  Young)  should  give  it 
bis  hearty  support ;  ifj  on  thetrootraryv  be 
should  hold  himself  free  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Nicholl  said,  he  should  oppose  any 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  restricting  the  rational  enjoy- 
ments of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  he  admitted  that  a  measure 
which  would  prevent  the  desecratioa  of 
the  Sabbath  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Rice  Trevor  should  not  oppose  the 
Bill  if  it  did  not  trench  upon  the  enjoy* 
ments  of  the  poorer  classes ;  otherwise  he 
should  oppose  it  as  far  as  in  him  lay.  He 
did  not  deny  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  was  in  favour  ^of  some  enact- 
ment for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  an  anxious  wish  vas 
expressed  by  all  the  religions  part  of  the 
population  of  the  country  for  the  preven- 
tion  of  its  desecration.  He  did  not  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  the  ratiooal  enjoy* 
ments  of  the  working  classesi  as  he  had 
already  said,  but  he  thought  some  atten*' 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the 
religious  portion  of  the  community. 

Mr.  O^Connell  would  not  oppose  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  present  Bill  it  it  were  the 
same  as  that  of  last  Session,  as  that  mea- 
sure contained  no  one  clause  which  gave 
the  rich  a  prefi^rence  ov^|r  thejoon  Ha, 
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hcmeter;  thought  that  the  House  could  not 
be  too  cautious  of  legislating  on  the  8ub» 
ject  of  the  Sabbath^  or  of  interfering  at  all 
in  what  was,  after  all,  a  mere  matter  of 
conscience.  Legislatorial  interference  was 
generally  more  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  religion  than  any  little  infringe- 
ment of  the  sacred  solemnity  of  the  Sab- 
bath could  be. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnetv  denied,  that  any- 
thing which  had  been  urged  in  the  ob- 
servations on  this  measure  applied  to  the 
Bill  introduced  by  him  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  his  Bill  was  more  objected  to 
by  the  rich  than  by  the  poor  ;  and,  more- 
over,  that  if  he  put  it  to  the  opinion  of 
the  country  he  would  have  a  majority  of 
the  latter  in  its  favour. 

Sir  JoAn  Campbell  hoped  that  thehon.  Ba- 
ronet and  his  supporters  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  present  measure.  He  believed 
the  motives  of  the  hon.  Baronet  in  respect 
to  the  Bill  of  the  last  Session  to  be  most 
jMire,  but  he  was  bound  to  add,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  mischievous  than 
that  Bill  was  calculated  to  prove  had  it 
been  permitted  a  trial.  It  interfered  with 
all  classes  of  the  community,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor.  It  afforded  enjoy- 
ment to  none ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  in- 
quisitorial in  its  nature,  and  capable  of 
being  made  the  instrument  of  great  ty- 
ranny and  oppression  to  all.  With  respect 
to  the  Bill  before  the  House,  he  (Sir  J. 
Campbell)  saw  nothing  to  object  to  in  it. 
It  only  affirmed  an  Act  of  Parliament 
already  in  existence,  and  capable  of  being 
used  without  any  such  affirmation.  It  did 
not  seek  out  private  violations  of  the  Sab- 
bath, it  only  prevented  public  desecration. 
Therefore  it  should  have  his  support. 

Mr.  Hawes  agreed  fully  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Edinburgh.  He 
would  not  make  any  observations  on  the 
aubject,  but  he  would  simply  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shaftesbury  a  plain  question 
respecting  the  object  of  his  measure.  Was 
the  Bill  intended  to  put  down  Sunday 
trading  solely,  or  was  it  intended  to  revive 
the  whole  of  the  odious  Act  of  29th 
Charles  2nd  ? 

Mf .  Poulter  replied,  that  it  referred  ex- 
clusively to  the  suppression  of  Sunday 
trading. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

ExPEnrsES     OP    Elections.]      Mr. 
Hume  brought  forward  his  Motion,  **  To 
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call  the  attention  of  the  House  to'the  Re^ 
port  of  the  Committee  of  last  Session  on 
the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  elections 
of  Members  to  Parliament."  By  the 
returns  of  the  elections  of  1832,  which 
were  ordered  in  the  last  Parliament  on  his 
Motion,  it  would  be  perceived  that  no  rule 
regulating  the  expenses  existed.  These 
returns  shewed  that,  in  some  places,  very 
heavy  expenses  were  entailed  on  the  can- 
didates, while  in  others  they  fell  on  the 
city,  town,  borough,  or  county,  where  the 
elections  were  held.  In  consequence  of 
this  anomalous  state  of  things,  he  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and 
that  Committee  had  made  its  Report,  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  If  the  last  Parliament  had 
continued  he  would  have  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  founded  on  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  that  Report ;  but 
as  its  dissolution  had  taken  place,  and  as 
the  present  Parliament  was  not  bound  by 
any  act  of  the  former,  he  thought  it  best 
to  bring  the  matter  again  before  them,  re- 
ferring them  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  leaving  it  then  in  their  own 
hands,  whether  they  would  adopt  that  Re- 
port or  give  him  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
on  the  subject  of  it.  He  should  make 
very  few  observations  on  the  Report  itself. 
The  6rst  point  the  Committee  had  directed 
their  attention  to  was  the  lessening  of  the 
expenses  attendant  on  elections,  for  which 
end  they  recommended  a  uniform  rule  for 
adoption  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, relative  to  taking  the  poll.  This 
every  one  would  admit  would  be  an  im- 
mense saving  of  time,  expense,  and  trou- 
ble. The  objects  which  he  should  pro- 
pose in  any  Bill  he  might  be  permitted  to 
introduce  to  the  House,  would  be — Brst, 
an  attempt  to  settle  some  points  connected 
with  the  registration  of  votes.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Devonshire,  had 
declared,  on  his  introduction  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  in  the  debate  thereupon, 
that  no  constituency  should  be  less  than 
300 ;  yet  it  appeared  by  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  that  a  considerable  number 
of  boroughs  had  a  constituency  less  than 
this  minimum.  Therefore,  the  Reform  Bill, 
it  was  obvious,  had  not  produced,  in  this 
respect,  the  intended  effect.  His  Bill 
should  go  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  next 
point  which  he  should  enforce  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  enabling  electors  to  vote  with  as 
little  loss  of  time  and  expense  as  possible^ 
8  F 
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By  the  Reform  Act^  as  it  now  stood,  e? ery 
elector  was  obliged  to  vote  in  the  particu- 
lar district  where  the  property  oat  of 
which  he  claimed  franchise  lay,  although 
his  actual  place  of  residence  might  be 
many  miles  distant.  It  was  declared  il- 
legal to  pay  the  expenses  of  electors  by 
the  eminent  Counsel,  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
Committees  of  the  House  had  decided 
variously  on  the  subject.  This  he  should 
also  propose  to  remedy.  With  respect  to 
enabling  electors  to  vote  with  as  little  loss 
of  time  and  expense  as  possible,  he  should 

!>ropose  to  give  each  individual  the  privi- 
ege  of  voting  in  any  district  he  thought 
proper.  For  instance,  he  would  enable  a 
man  having  property  in  Uxbridge  to  vote 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  the  Tower 
Hamlet  district  if  his  residence  were  there, 
and  so  on  with  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced. That  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  who  stated  in  their  Report 
that  they  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
effecting  this  object,  save  the  trifling  one 
of  a  duplication  of  lists  and  a  double  re- 
gistry. If  adopted,  it  would  save  a  world 
of  expense,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time,  as  well  as  much  trouble  to  electors. 
In  his  opinion,  there  was  one  very  strong 
reason  in  favour  of  causing  all  electors  to 
vote  at  their  own  place  of  residence;  it 
was  this— that  there  they  were,  of  neces- 
sity, better  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  own  residences  than  even  in  that 
wherein  their  property  might  be  situated, 
and  thus  a  precaution  would  be  taken 
against  any  one  man  personating  any 
other,  or  voting  twice.  It  was  thought  by 
the  Committee  that,  in  every  place  return- 
ing a  Member  to  serve  in  Parliament,  some 
public  functionary  might  be  found  to 
whom  might  be  safely  intrusted  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  increasing,  when  ne- 
cessary, the  number  of  polling  places,  with 
a  view  to  bring  each  election  to  a  close  in 
one  day;  and  those  additional  polling 
places,  as  well  as  all  others,  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion  ought  to  be  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  or  borough,  or  other 
place,  where  the  election  occurred.  Though 
the  expense  of  elections  would,  in  one 
point  of  view,  be  increased  by  increasing 
the  number  of  polling  places,  yet  that 
would  be  fully  counterbalanced  by  the 
saving  of  time  in  reducing  the  duration  of 
the  election  to  a  single  day.  The  city  of 
London  gave  an  instance  of  perhaps  the 
largest  constituent  body  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Committee  called  before  | 


them  one  of  the  Sheriffii  of  that  eityi  who, 
on  being  examined,  declared,  that  he  ob* 
tertained  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
election  for  that  city  could  easily,  and 
with  great  advantage,  be  limited  to  a  un* 
gle  day.  Two  days,  certainly,  might 
prove  convenient  to  some  electors,  but  in 
venal  places  so  long  a  duration  of  the  elec- 
tion held  out  great  temptation  to  electors, 
for  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
contest,  so  did  the  demands  of  those  who 
held  out  to  the  last  rise  i  and  it  was  gene* 
rally  between  the  first  and  second  day 
that  they  negotiated  for,  and  obtained,  the 
wages  of  their  corruption.  In  a  few 
words,  then,  the  effect  of  the  changes  pro* 
posed  by  the  Committee  would  be  to 
lessen  bribery,  to  lessen  expense,  to  lessen 
the  waste  of  time,  and  to  afford  a  better 
opportunity  for  knowing  the  sentiments  of 
the  electoral  bodies.  Even  under  the 
present  regulations,  the  second  day  wae 
almost  wholly  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
not  only  useless,  but  misdiievous,  under  a 
better  system.  Further,  he  wished  to 
state,  that  he  had  much  satisfaction  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion,  that  the  greater  pare 
of  the  changes  which  it  was  proposed  to 
introduce  could  advantageously  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  As  the  law  at  present 
stood,  the  poll  must  remain  open  a  oe^- 
tain  time,  and  a  further  time  must  ciapst 
between  the  close  of  the  poll  and  the  de- 
claration of  the  numbers.  The  mode  of 
adding  up  the  numbers  was  also  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  very  liable  to  error,  aa 
witness  the  mistake  of  200  votes  made  by 
a  very  effective  officer  in  the  case  of  the 
Kent  election.  He  thought,  also,  that 
there  should  be  one  regular  scale  of  ehargee 
for  registration.  The  Committee  had 
stated  in  their  Report,  that  they  had  con- 
sidered it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  classify 
the  different  charges  whieh  were  made  on 
account  of  elections.  Of  all  these  it  ao- 
peared  that  only  three  were  strictly  legal  $ 
yet  the  charges  of  other  kinds,  under  the 
heads  of  fees  and  gratuities  to  sherifb, 
deputy-sheriffs,  assessors,  and  of  payments 
made  for  certified  copies  of  the  register, 
&c.,  amounted  to  very  considerable  sums. 
Most  of  the  improvements  to  which  he 
had  alluded  had  been  originally  confined 
to  England,  but  he  apprehended  that  they 
would  be  found  equally  applicable  to  Ire* 
land.  The  general  effect  of  them  eoald 
not  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial;  they 
would  lessen  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
elections,  diminish  the  loss  of  time,  tod 
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gtf«  a  bettar  op|M)rtaBity  of  asMrtainkig 
the  loal  MntimeiiU  of  the  electors.  The 
hon«  OeDtleman  concluded  with  sayings 
that,  although^  he  had  not  giren  any  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  he  would  at  once  do  so ; 
or,  if  the  House  pleased,  he  would  give 
notice  for  to*morrow  [Cm«  of  **Move  /"]. 
He  would  then  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommenda«> 
tion  of  the  Committee. 

The  Question  having  been  put, 

Sir  Oeorge  Clerk  stated,  that  his  right 
boa.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Montgomery- 
shire (Mr.  C.  Wynn),  had  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  a  Bill  might  be  brought  in  without 
any  furUier  examination  of  evidence.  Not 
having  been  in  the  last  Parliament  himself, 
he  had  not  seen  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  from  the  statement  given  of  it 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  he  was 
ready  to  say,  that  he  entirely  agreed  in  the 
principles  of  its  recommendations,  and, 
with  some  modifications,  they  might  be 
advantageously  carried  into  effect.  But, 
however  practicable  it  might  be  to  take 
the  votes  of  any  given  number  of  electors 
in  cities  and  boroughs  in  one  day,  that 
time  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  coun- 
ties, as  all  the  county  elections  took  place 
within  a  week,  and  persons  who  possessed 
the  franchise  in  different  counties  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  it.  With 
regard  to  Scotland,  he  would  suggest  that 
the  aumber  of  polling-booths  should  be 
more  numerous  than  appeared  to  be  con- 
templated by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex; for,  in  the  Highland  districts,  a 
circuit  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  might 
not  yield  two  hundred  voters. 

Mr.  Spring  £tce  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  for  the 
pains  he  bad  taken  in  bringing  this  sub« 
jeet  before  the  House.  He  entirely  ap- 
proved of  thesuggestionsof  the  Committee, 
and  hoped  that  Uie  hon.  Member  would 
not  allow  trifling  difficulties  to  deter  him 
(hmi  endeavouring  to  carry  into  effect  the 
principal  of  those  suggestions,  namely,  the 
reduction  of  the  time  of  pollings  at  least  in 
cities  and  boroughs,  to  one  day.  With 
regard  to  the  authority  which  should  have 
the  power  of  managing  the  polling-places, 
he  snould  beg  to  suggest  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil as  the  most  fit. 

Major  Cttmrning  Bruce  also  begged  to 
return  his  thanks  to  the  hon.  Member  (or 
Middlesea  for  bringing  the  subject  for- 


wanl ;  but  he  thought  with  the  hon.  Ba« 
ronet  the  Member  for  Edinburghshire  that 
in  many  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  one 
day  would  not  be  sufficient  to  take  the 
poll  in.  Many  voters  lived  upon  islands, 
and  might  be  prevented  by  the  weathev 
from  coming  to  the  poll  upon  one  par* 
ticular  day. 

Mr.  Murray  said  that,  no  doubt,  such 
would  be  the  case  in  one  or  two  countiea 
of  Scotland,  as  Ro8s>  for  instance  ;  but  in 
the  remainder  there  would  be  no  such  dif- 
ficulty. He  could  not  agree  with  the  hon* 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Edinburghshire, 
that  a  good  general  rule  should  be  re- 
jected l^ause  some  persons  had  vot  s  in 
twelve  different  counties.  He  should, 
however,  consider  every  suggestion  that 
might  be  made  upon  the  subject,  before 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
Scotland,  similar  to  that  now  proposed  for 
England  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Mr.  O'Connett  said,  that  the  advantage 
of  an  increased  number  of  polling  places 
would  be  great  in  preventing  riot,  intimi- 
dation,  and  expense,  and  in  fecilitating  the 
identification  of  voters.  He  would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  it  would  not  be  enough 
to  have  polling  places  in  towns  where 
quarter  sessions  were  held;  there  ought 
to  be  a  polling  place  in  every  town  or 
district  in  which  road  sessions  were  held. 
He  wished  aho,  that  the  mode  and  right 
of  registration,  and  the  time  for  polling  in 
Boglandand  Ireland,Bhould  be  assimilated* 
He  complained  of  the  infrequency  of 
the  registration  in  Ireland,  and  said 
that  the  time  for  polling  in  towns  was  too 
long,  while  from  Uie  various  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  voters  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Oaths  and  other  devices,  the 
time  was  too  brief  in  counties.  He  was 
ready  to  lend  his  assistance  in  framing  a 
Bill  to  extend  to  Ireland. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  was  satisfied  that  in 
Ireland  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
time  of  polling  to  two  days.  He  should 
be  happy,  when  he  received  the  informa- 
tion for  which  he  had  written  to  Ireland^ 
to  afford  the  hon*  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  every  facility  in  his  power  to 
remedy  any  evil  that  required  correction 
in  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
Elections  in  that  conntry»  He  considered 
it  most  important  that  there  should  be 
several  polling  i^aces,  for  voters  had  in 
some  cases  nearly  seventy  miles  to  march 
before  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  olec- 
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tion  in  some  counties.  It  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  representation 
of  the  county  to  have  these  changes 
made. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  wished  the  polling 
to  be  limited  to  one  day  instead  of  two ; 
buty  in  other  respects,  he  saw  no  necessity 
for  any  change  in  the  system  as  respected 
Scotland.  In  the  counties  of  Scotland  the 
Electors  were  a  most  intelligent  body,  and 
in  the  burghs  there  were  no  corrupt  free- 
men— that  greatest  curse  in  elections.  In 
the  counties  there  were  no  fictitious  voters, 
and  no  temptations  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  wished  to  know 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
whether  it  was  intended  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  powers  of  the  returning 
officers.  He  thought  that  some  change 
should  be  made  in  those  powers. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  said,  the  Committee 
confined  itself  to  three  points  ;  it  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  Catholic  Oath, 
the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  which  had 
been  experienced  in  many  Elections  in 
Ireland.  The  Committee  also  recom- 
mended that  the  certificate  of  the  free- 
holder should  be  final,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  polling-places,  should  be  increased. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  concurred  in  what 
bad  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin.  It  was  strange  that,  while 
they  talked  of  a  legislative  union  between 
the  countries,  they  legislated  as  if  there 
were  three  kingdoms  instead  of  one.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of 
one  day's  polling  instead  of  two.  He 
thought  the  object  would  be  obtained  if 
they  polled  in  parishes.  The  whole  of  the 
election  expenses,  would  thus  be  greatly 
diminished. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Bakkuupt  Sequestrations  (Scot- 
land.)] The  Lord  Advocate  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  Regulating  the 
Sequestration  of  Bankrupts'  Estates  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Murray  said,  it  gave  him  most  sin- 
cere pleasure  to  hear,  that  the  learned 
Lord  intended  to  introduce  the  same  Bill 
which  had  been  so  keenly  opposed  to  the 
Committee  which  sat  last  summer.  He 
(Mr.  Murray)  had  never  objected  to  that 
opposition;  for,  however  warmly  it  was 
conducted,  it  tended  to  a  more  rigid  and 
minute  examination  of  all  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  than  might  otherwise  have  taken 
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nearly  two  months,  and  was  mtich  in** 
debted  to  the  able  assistance  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  notwith- 
standing  his  other  numerous  and  import- 
ant avocations,  gave  to  the  details  of  the 
Bill.  The  Committee  also  received  much 
advantage  from  the  attendance  of  the 
learned  Member  for  Huddersfield,  and 
from  two  gentlemen  who  were  not  Mem* 
bers  of  the  present  Parliament — the  late 
Member  for  South  Lancashire,  and  the 
late  Member  for  Glasgow — who,  from 
their  knowledge  of  mercantile  affairs,  were 
able  to  assist  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
others,  in  the  improvement  of  the  Bill. 
With  all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to 
improve  it,  he  believed  it  still  had  de- 
fects; and  as  the  learned  Lord  had  de- 
clared his  intention  to  adopt  the  same 
Bill,  he  (Mr.  Murray)  would  readily  give 
every  assistance  in  his  power  to  remove 
those  defects,  and  to  render  it  such  a 
Bill  as  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country 
of  Scotland. 

Sir  John  Campbell^  as  a  Scotch  Mem- 
ber, hailed  the  introduction  of  this  mea- 
sure as  one  which  was  much  wanted,  and 
most  earnestly  desired  in  Scotland,  and 
was  glad,  that  there  was  now  a  prospect  df 
its  passing  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Wallace  tendered  his  thanks,  as 
well  to  the  late  Lord  Advocate,  for  having 
originated  this  salutary  measure,  as  to  the 
present  learned  Lord  for  following  his 
predecessor's  wise  course,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  Bill  again  at  so  early  a  period, 
as  to  insure  its  passing  this  Session.  He 
wished  to  know  from  the  learned  Lord» 
whether  it  washisintention  to  introduce  any 
measure  to  amend  the  law  respecting  con- 
veyancing in  Scotland.  There  was  no 
other  country  in  Europe,  except  Hungary, 
where  the  barbarous  system  of  feudal  con- 
veyance of  property  still  remained. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  hoped  the  learned 
Lord  was  actuated  by  a  steady  determi- 
nation to  press  the  Bill  forward,  and  to 
insure  its  passing  into  a  law  this  Session. 
He  perfectly  agreed  in  the  observation  of 
the  last  speaker,  that  the  system  of  Scotch 
conveyancing  was  as  oppressive  aa  in  the 
most  feudal  country  in  Europe. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  it  was  his  in- ' 
tention  to  refer  the  Bill,  for  which  he  now 
moved  to  a  Committee  up  stairs,  ^en  the 
aid  of  the  hon.  Member,  the  late  Lord 
Advocate,  would  be  made  available  to- 
wards rendering  it  more  perfect.  As  to 
conveyanQin|f,  be  would  say,  that  it  bft4 
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been  referred  to  a  CommissioDy  and  until 
that  Commission  reported,  he  could  not 
lake  any  step.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  admit,  that  the  present  system  was 
a  bad  one,  and  he  was  disposed  to  give  it 
bis  best  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
devise  a  remedy. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Bribery  and  Intimidatiox  at 
Elections.]  Sir  George  Orey  rose  to 
move  for  the  Committee,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  to  inquire  into  the  roost 
effectual  method  to  put  a  stop  to  Bribery 
at  Elections.  It  was  not,  he  observed, 
necessary  for  him  at  that  hour,  to  go 
into  details  as  to  the  object  of  his  Motion. 
It  was  well  known,  that  there  still  existed 
in  many  boroughs  a  disposition  to  bribery, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  character  of 
the  House,  that  they  should  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  passing  a  Bill  to  prevent 
corrupt  practices  as  much  as  possible. 
The  hon.  Baronet,  after  adverting  to  the 
history  of  the  Bills  which  had  been  in- 
troduced on  this  subject  in  the  last  four 
years,  and  to  their  not  having  been  suc- 
cessful, observed,  that  he  could  not  hope 
for  the  success  of  any  measure  introduced 
on  the  subject,  until  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  had  at- 
tended to  the  question.  He  regretted, 
that  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  they 
had  made  no  progress  in  any  measure  for 
the  prevention  of  bribery ;  but  he  was  glad 
to  have  heard  in  the  previous  discussion  a 
suggestion  thrown  out  and  receive  the 
almost  general  concurrence  of  the  House, 
of  a  measure  which  would  go  far  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil — he  meant  the 
limiting  the  polling  at  elections  to  one  day 
instead  of  two.  That,  he  thought,  would 
be  going  far  to  correct  the  evil.  The  other 
branch  of  election  matters,  to  whicli  the 
.  Motion  was  directed,  was  the  subject  of 
intimidation,  with  respect  to  which  there 
.were  no  statutes  applying  a  punishment 
save  and  except  in  cases  where  riots  should 
actually  ensue  ;  but,  for  intimidation  dur- 
:ing  and  previous  to  the  poll,  the  House 
possessed  no  power  to  interfere,  or  punish 
the  offenders.     Now,  it  would  hardly  be 

•  denied  when  the  occurrence  of  numerous 
cases  of  intimidation  of  various  kinds  was 

•  not  to  be  questioned,  after  the  experience 
.  of  the  last  and  previous  Sessions,  that  it  was 

the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide  some 

.remedy  which,  if  it  might  not  succeed  in 

prevantiog   the   mischiefs    which   arose, 


might,  at  least,  lessen  the  evils  arising 
from  such  a  system.  It  ought  to  be  made 
equally  criminal  to  have  recourse  to  threats 
and  menaces  to  prevent  the  conscientious 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  to 
have  recourse  to  bribery,  and  these  or  the 
exhibition  of  placards  or  emblems,  threat- 
ening  personal  violence,  affecting  the  re- 
turn of  a  Member,  ought  to  be  restrained 
by  punishment.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
House,  or  of  such  a  Committee  as  that  for 
which  he  now  moved,  to  inquire  and  in- 
vestigate whether  or  not  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  enable  an  Election  Committee 
to  deal  with  a  specific  case  of  this  kind, 
when  submitted  to  it.  Another  species  of 
intimidation,  perhaps  less  flagrant  than  the 
previous  classes  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
though  not  in  his  judgment  less  criminal, 
because  it  was  calculated  to  withdraw  men 
from  the  independent  exercise  of  a  right 
— nay,  he  would  say  a  duty  they  owed  to 
their  country — was  the  intimidation  exer- 
cised in  some  cases,  he  would  assert  to  a 
great  extent,  by  persons  of  property,  and 
by  individuals  holding  official  situations. 
To  these  instances  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  would,  of  course,  be  directed 
with  a  view  to  their  remedy.  On  that 
Committee  it  was  his  intention,  that  the 
friends  of  the  Vote  by  Ballot  should  be 
represented,  and  he  therefore  thought  it 
would  ill-become  those  who  advocated  the 
introduction  of  that  measure,  as  a  means 
of  prevention  of  these  evils,  to  oppose  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee — a  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  objects  of  which  would 
also  be  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  inti- 
midation practised  by  persons  of  influence 
over  those  who  derived  their  daily  suste- 
nance from  them,  and  who  occupied  their 
tenements.  He  should  be  glad  to  "see 
some  mode  to  cure  these  evils,  and  to 
check  intimidation  adopted,- before  re- 
course was  had  to  the  Ballot.  If  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  should  prove  in- 
effectual in  this  respect,  then  at  least  the 
advocates  of  the  Ballot  would  acquire  con- 
siderable strength  in  that  House.  He  only 
hoped  those  Gentlemen  would  enter  upon 
the  Committee  without  prejudging  the 
question.  The  evils  which  he  pointed  out 
tended  to  demoralize  the  country,  and  to 
render  the  franchise  rather  a  curse  than  a 
blessing,  and  no  greater  benefit  could  be 
conferred  on  the  country  than  their  re- 
moval. It  might  be  said,  that  though 
there  were  no  laws  calculated  to  check 
intimidatiooy  yet  Resolutions  bad  been 
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passed,  and  still  remaioed  id  force  for  that 
object;  but  he  must  remind  the  House, 
that  those  Resolutions  were  valueless,  be- 
cause scarcely  any  case  could  be  brought 
forward,  by  which  the  return  secured  by 
intimidation  could  be  effected.    With  re- 
gard to  the  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Committee  for  the  appointment  of  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  move,  he  should 
guard   himself  against  the  possibility  of 
prejudging  any  case  to  be  submitted  to 
any  Election  Committee  shortly  to  be  ap- 
pomted,  by  not  entering  at  all  upon  those 
cases,  so  that  parties,  who  were  likely  to 
be  put  upon  their  defence  in  a  short  time 
would  not  be  affected.    A  benefit,  how- 
ever, would  arise  from  now  appointing 
the  Committee — ^namely,  that  sittmg  with 
the  Election  Committees,  it  would  be  able 
to  call  before    it  the  agents    attending 
thereon,  and  then  in  town,  who,  doubtless, 
would  be  able  to  communicate  facts,  from 
which  much  information,  and  no  evil  to 
individuals  would    arise — he   meant  im- 
portant  general  facts,   from    which    the 
extent  of  the  evils  of  which  there  ex- 
isted such  just  grounds  of  complaint,  could 
be  ascertamed.    He  need  not  detain  the 
House  at  this  late  hour  further,   as  he 
understood  the  Motion  would  not  be  op- 
posed ;  he  should  therefore  conclude,  by 
moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  bribery,  corruption, 
and  intimidation  in  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hardy  said,  that  though  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  this  subject ; 
yet  he  rejoiced  the  onerous  and  irksome 
duty  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
so  justly  matter  of  complaint  and  re« 
proach,  had  been  taken  upon  himself  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  and  the 
Committee  which  he  sought  to  have 
appointed.  He  (Mr.  Hardy)  thought, 
however,  that  this  Committee  could  not, 
even  after  a  long  investigation,  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  on 
his  (Mr.  Hardy's)  Motion  last  Session, 
and  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
now  in  the  Chair  had  afforded  his  valuable 
assistance.  With  respect  to  treating,  the 
Committee  must  not  confine  the  crimi- 
nality of  that  offence  to  a  particular  period 
after  the  issuing  of  the  Writ,  and  between 
that  period  and  the  time  of  the  Return,  as 
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der  and  provide  for  the  animus  with  which 
the  treating  was  given.  The  great  mis- 
chief had  been  (and  it  was  the  reason  why 
treating  had  attained  its  present  height), 
that  by  Election  Committees,  the  seat  of 
the  Member  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  *'  taboo,"  which  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  was  not  to  be  tooched. 
Let  the  seai,  however,  be  easily  affected, 
and  an  end  would  speedily  be  pat  to 
bribery,  treating,  and  other  means  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  most  cordially 
seconded  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  col- 
league. From  what  he  had  lately  wit- 
nessed, he  was  convinced  not  only  that 
such  an  inquiry  was  necessary,  but  that 
from  it  the  greatest  possible  good  would 
arise. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  concurred  in  the  objects 
of  the  present  Motion,  and  particularly  in 
that  portion  which  referred  to  the  subject 
of  intimidation.     He  thought  it  should  be 
at  once  fully  understood,  whether  or  not 
this  House  considered  that  a  tenant's  vote 
was  his  landlord's  property,  and  whether 
or  not  the  franchise  given  to  an  individaal 
for  his  benefit  ought  to  become,  as  it  were, 
a  portion  of  his  landlord's  rent,  and  if  it 
were  not  so,  that  the  House  would  visit  as 
delinquents,  those  who  used  other  men's 
consciences  for  their  own  purposes.    He 
trusted  the  investigation  would  be  followed 
up,  and  the  matter  sifted  to  the  bottom, 
because  a  protection  should  be   thrown 
round  those  unfortunate  tenants  who  were 
by  intimidation   ground  down  by  those 
possessing  authority  over  them.     He  had 
seen  a  man  come  up  conscientiouslv  to 
record  his  vote,  when  his  landlord  took  an 
oath,  that  if  he  voted  in  a  particular  way 
he  would  not  only  refuse  to  renew  the 
tenant's  lease,  of  which  only  seven  yean 
had  to  run,  but  he  (the  landlord)  would 
also  secure  the  property,  that  after  his 
death  his  son  shoula  not  have  the  power 
of  renewing  the  lease  to  that  individual. 
The  worst  of  the  evil  was,  that  the  men 
who  used  this  species  of  intimidation  were 
the  first  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  puUic 
sentiment  and  public  duty,  when  a  voice 
was  raised  to  appeal  to  public  opioiony  to 
calumniate  those  who  took  any  means  to 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  tmch 
individual  case.  He  was  glad  tliat  a  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  appointed,  bot  he  thoegbt 
eventually  it  would  be  found  Ihil  llie 
Ballot  was  the  only  remedy  |0  <Aedt  tks 
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Sir  Mn  Camj^U  said,  that  be  had 
seen  so  much  or  iutimidation  pnictiaed, 
that  rrett  as  was  his  reluctunce  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Ballot,  he  was  afraidy  that 
unless  some  means  were  devised  to  make 
iatiroidation  inefficient  for  its  olqeet,  the 
Ballot  would  become  actually  necessary. 
If  so,  ha  should  ever  consider  it  a  neces- 
sary evil.  The  franchise  he  should  always 
hope  to  see  exercised  boldly  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  community,  and  every  English- 
man, Irishman,  and  Scotchman,  ou|;ht  to 
have  the  means  of  so  exercising  it  without 
any  apprehensions  whatever.  If  a  punish- 
ment conld  be  secured  for  parties  guilty 
of  such  practices,  the  Committee  would 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  country. 
Should  they,  however,  fail  in  their  means 
of  prevention,  then  to  the  Ballot  he  should 
be  obliged  to  yield. 

Mr.  Robert  Steuart,  as  a  Scotch  Mem- 
ber, and  having  witnessed  much  of  intimi- 
dation at  the  recent  elections  in  that 
country,  felt  bound  to  give  his  support  to 
the  Motion.  Unless  some  means  were 
devised  to  check  this  evil,  the  Ballot  would 
be  the  only  resource  to  which  the  elective 
portion  of  the  community  could  resort  in 
order  truly  to  express  their  opinions  and 
sentiments.  He  trusted  some  plan  would 
ba  effected  by  which  the  tenantry  would 
be  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  votes, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
such  protection  had  now  existed,  very 
different  results  would  have  been  obtained 
in  Scotland  in  some  cases  from  those  which 
the  last  fortnight  of  the  elections  there 
bad  produced. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  that  he  implied  from 
the  last  observation,  something  like  an  ex- 
pression against  the  landlords  of  Scotland. 
Of  that  body,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  them,  and  from  all  he  had  seen,  he 
must  say,  that  they  behaved  well  during 
the  late  contests.  He  however  felt  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  for  submitting 
thia  Motion  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Robert  Sieuart  said,  that  in  any- 
thing he  had  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
apply  It  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  county 
of  Stirling. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  that  two  instances  of 
intimidation  of  a  different  kind  had  come 
trader  his  observation  during  his  contest 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  1 830.  He 
had  applied  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Brian  for  his  vote,  but  on  learning  that  by 
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his  landlord,  he  desired  him  not  so  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  man  voted  against  him 
accordingly,  but  on  his  way  home  he  was 
waylaid,  beaten,  thrown  into  a  bog,  and 
left  for  dead.  The  other  instance  was 
that  of  a  man  named  McDonnell,  who 
came  to  him  of  his  own  accord,  and 
promised  his  vote.  He  (Mr.  Sheil)  told 
McDonnell,  that  he  understood,  as  to 
voting  for  him,  his  landlord  was  adverse 
to  his  doing  so,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
vote.  McDonnell,  however,  voted  in  his 
favour,  was  subsequently  ejected  from  his 
farm,  turned  into  the  public  streets,  and 
with  his  family  was  now  starving  in  the 
town  ofDundalk.  These  instances  showed, 
in  the  one,  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  other,  intimidation  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  he  would 
ask  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Grey), 
how  he  could  prevent  this,  except  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Vote  by  Ballot. 

Mr.  Orote  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  present  Motion.  Though  he  enter- 
tained strong  opinions  upon  the  efficiency 
and  necessity  of  the  Ballot  as  a  means  of 
protection,  yet  he  should  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  fullest  disposition  to  en- 
tertain any  other  means  which  the  sagacity 
of  other  hon.  Gentlemen  might  suggest, 
and  should  be  ready  to  adopt  any  efficient 
remedy  they  might  propose.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  Gentlemen  who  entertamed 
preconceived  opinions  unfavourable  to  the 
Ballot  would,  if  they  found  the  remedies 
proposed  to  check  these  great  and  grievous 
evils  inefficient,  follow  the  example  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
and  get  over  any  scruples  and  objections 
to  the  Ballot  which  they  might  have 
previously  entertained. 

Mr.  O^Dwyer  mentioned  a  case  of  in- 
timidation, in  which  the  landlord  seized 
the  book  immediately  after  it  had  passed 
from  the  lips  of  a  tenant  who  voted  con- 
trary to  his  will,  and  swore  by  the  contents 
of  that  book,  to  turn  him  out  of  his  land 
the  first  opportunity.  He  stated  another 
case,  in  which  a  landlord,  who  was  a 
Member  of  that  House,  gave  notice,  that 
any  tenant  or  dependant  of  his,  who  voted 
against  his  friend,  should  be  instantly 
turned  from  the  land.  One  of  his  depend- 
ants, however,  greatly  to  his  credit,  said 
to  him,  "  Sir,  your  conduct  is  so  uncon- 
stitutional, so  tyrannical,  and  so  ungentle- 
manlike,  that  you  shall  never  have  my 
vote.'* 

Mr»  Anthony  Lefroff  hoped  the  Com^ 
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mittee  would  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  that 
system  of  intimidation  which  bad  led  to 
so  much  disturbance.  He  could,  if  it 
were  necessary,  produce  instances  in  which 
landlords  had  told  their  tenants,  that  they 
might  exercise  their  franchise  as  they 
liked,  and  the  tenants  said,  they  were 
desirous  to  exercise  them  according  to  the 
wishes  of  their  landlords,  but  that  they 
could  not  do  so  except  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  He  expressed  his  fervent  hope,  that 
the  hon.  Baronet,  and  the  Committee, 
would  be  the  means  of  procuring  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  the  free  exercise  of  their 
opinions,  and  they  would  thus  confer  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  that  could  be  be- 
stowed upon  that  country. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  Motion  now  before  the 
House.  A  more  important  constitutional 
step  had  never  been  taken  by  the  House 
than  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee under  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  This 
Committee  went  to  establish  a  new  and 
distinct  principle ;  and  all  who  had  one 
common  object  in  view  must  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  it,  whether  they  were  friends 
of  the  Ballot,  like  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  or  whether 
they  had,  like  him  (Mr.  Spring  Rice), 
considerable  doubts  on  that  subject, — 
whether  they  supported  the  Ballot  in  order 
to  prevent  intimidation,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
did,  or  whether  they  agreed  with  him 
(Mr.  Spring  Rice)  in  wishing  to  see  in- 
timidation prevented  by  some  other  means, 
because  they  doubted  that  the  Ballot  would 
be  effectual. 

The  Motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Committee  appointed. 


HOUSE   O  F  LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  12,  1835. 

Mn«irri8.3  BUL  Read  a  first  time  s-^EwMndU  Indem- 
nity. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  from  Pa- 
rishes in  the  Counties  of  Renfrew,  Moray,  Banff*  and 
Dumfrief ,  iat  Extending  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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Mi>rVTK8.]  Bins.  Read  a  first  time:— Witness  Indemnity. 
— Read  a  second  time :— Traasto  of  Aids  and  Kxchequer 

.    Bills. 

Petitims  presented.    By  Mr.   Thomas  Duncombji,  from 

.  St  Margarct'K.  r'r'.cnwell,  and  from  the  Butofaen  of 
Finsbury;  by  iAr,  Wiluamb,  from  the  InhalHtants  of 
ClerKeowell ;  by  Mxt  WooaflovsK/  from  the  Inhaliitanti  of 


the  Parish  of  St.  Dnnstan,  Stxmd  t  by  Sir  Jacob  hanmr, 
from  the  InhaUtantsof  Holborn,  Stepney,  St.  Lukc^s> 
Whitechapel,  Hackney,  and  Mile-end ;  and  hf  Sir  Fbahcts 
BuRoxTT  and  Mr.  PATTiaoir,  from  Parishes  in  WeahBdd- 
ster,  and  London. — By  Colonel  Damsr,  from  1S4  Bufedicrs  i 
by  Mr.  Lynch,  from  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  Monbers  of 
the  Inns  of  Court;  by  Mr.RoLVX,  from  Inhabitants  of 
the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls ;  by  Mr.  Handlkt,  from  Ghrasien 
of  Linoohi  and  of  Grantham;  and  from  1,0G0  Bankcn, 
Merdiants,  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  London,— 
praying  for  the  Removal  of  Smithfidd  Blarket. — ^By  Mr. 
TooKx,  Arom  St.  Andrew's,  Holboni  i  and  by  the  SberiA 
of  London  for  the  Amendment  of  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of 
poor  Debtors  in  London,  and  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
SherilVCoort.— By  Mr.  Sbarhan  CnAWrofto,  flnm  tb» 
Parish  of  Drumboe  In  Uie  County  of  Down,  tat  tba 
Extinction  of  Tithes,  and  the  Bt^um  Donum,  and  by  Mc 
CmcMiN  Brucb  and  Mr.  Pbiholk,  from  the  Synod  of  flie 
Meams,  the  Piesbytery  of  FotSu,  and  three  oUier  Ptatos^ 
praying  for  the  Extension  of  Church  AocommodatiflB  ia 
Scotland. 

Smithfield  Market.]  Mr.  Alder- 
man Wood  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Smithfield  market  improvement  Bill. 

Mr.  Handley  felt  it  due  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  the  farmers  and  graziers 
of  the  country,  generally,  to  oppose  the 
measure.  Though  the  hon.  Member  was  the 
patron  and  the  successful  advocate  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Corporation  of  London  he 
did  not  expect  he  would  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  of  this  nature,  not  on  account  of  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  but  in  reference  to 
another  Bill — the  Islington  Market  Bill. 
In  the  body  of  the  Bill  moved  by  the 
worthy  Alderman  there  was  a  clause, 
which  went  to  impose  on  the  graziers  of 
the  kingdom  who  sent  stock  to  London 
additional  tolls,  for  no  other  purpose  but 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  property  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  and  the  perpetu- 
ation of  an  admitted  nuisance.  He  be- 
lieved that  since  1 800,  the  Corporation  had 
been  before  Parliament  with  bills  for  the 
improvement  of  this  market.  In  the  year 
1809  a  Committee  was  appointed  on  the 
subject,  and  that  Committee  recommended 
the  removal  of  the  market  to  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  situation,  where  a 
space  of  not  less  than  twelve  acres  could 
be  appropriated  to  it.  Among  the  names 
affixed  to  that  Report  he  found  the  re- 
spectable, influential,  but  not  consistent 
name,  of  Matthew  Wood.  The  worthy 
Alderman  had  talked  of  the  opinion  of 
farmers  and  graziers  being  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  market  in  its  present  site. 
Now,  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk,  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  an 
authority  on  such  a  point.  Mr.  Coke 
had  given  his  opinion  againjt  tlie  propo-» 
sition  for  the  enlargement  of  the  market, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  only  pec^ 
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petuate  the  existing  nuisances.  The  Bill 
which  he  (Mr.  Handley)  had  broaght  for- 
ward last  Session  for  the  establishment  of 
a  market  at  Islington,  and  which  he 
should  again  introduce  this  Session,  he 
had  brought  forward  on  the  grounds  of 
public  utility.  He  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  individual  who  had 
projected  that  market,  and  the  fact  was 
that  he  had  never  met  him  but  once,  and 
that  accidentally.  With  regard  to  the 
present  Smithfield-market,  he  would  state, 
from  his  own  experience,  having  paid 
some  visits  there  through  curiosity,  as 
well  as  on  business,  and  having  witnessed 
the  most  disgusting  scenes  of  brutality 
and  ill-treatment  towards  the  cattle,  that 
it  was  a  perfect  nuisance.  The  worthy 
Alderman  had  talked  of  the  decisive  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee  last 
Session,  and  certainly  some  of  the  witnesses 
exhibited  decision  enough  in  their  testi- 
mony.  A  butcher  from  Sheerness  had 
the  unblushing  effrontery  to  state  in  his 
evidence,  that  the  bullocks  which  he 
bought  in  Smithfield  on  Monday,  and 
drove  down  to  Sheerness,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  on  Tuesday  evening,  were 
fresher  than  if  he  had  bought  them  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  markets.  Even  if  the 
market  should  be  enlarged  to  the  extent 
this  Bill  proposed  it  woidd  be  still  far  too 
small  for  the  purpose.  But  what  right 
had  the  Corporation  of  London  to  tax  the 
graziers  and  agriculturists  to  defray  the 
expense  of  that  enlargement?  They 
would  not  submit  to  such  an  imposition. 
When  he  ag^in  introduced  the  Islington 
Market  Bill,  he  would  again  state  to  the 
House  the  reasons  which  in  his  opinion, 
called  for  such  an  improvement.  At  pre- 
sent he  would  content  himself  with  moving, 
trusting  that  the  House  would  stop  this 
Bill  at  once  in  its  progress,  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Williams  wished  to  ask  the  probable 
amount  of  the  expense  of  the  proposed 
raarkety  and  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be 
raised.     [Mr.  Alderman  Wood.    **  It  is 
estimated    at     100,000/.,    of  that   sum 
50,000/.  would  be  provided  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  remainder  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  by  a  toll  on  all  cattle  exhibited 
for  sale  in  the  market"]     Then    as  a 
.member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
•London,  he  felt  called  upon  to  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  ground 
.of  the  enormous  expense  that  would  ne- 
ceMwly  be  eatailea  oa  that  body,  in  t^ 


event  of  its  passing.  During  the  last 
thirty-five  years  there  had  not  been  less 
than  eleven  applications  to  Parliament  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation  for  enlarging 
and  improving  Smithfield-market.  On  all 
those  occasions  it  had  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  present  site  of  the  market 
could  not  be  enlarged  so  as  to  answer  its 
purposes.  The  worthy  Alderman  had 
told  them  that  50,000/.  was  to  come  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Corporation.  Now 
where,  he  would  ask,  would  they  find  this 
50,000/.,  for  it  appeared  from  a  recent 
report  of  theirs,  that  they  were  deficient 
20,000/.  on  the  expenditure  of  the  last' 
year  ?  The  worthy  Alderman,  no  doubt, 
would  represent  the  funds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  being  of  great  extent;  but  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  they  were  of 
a  very  limited  description,  except  as  arising 
from  ttkxes  upon  the  public.  The  revenue 
of  the  Corporation  might  be  stated  at 
400,000/.,  of  which  only  48,000/.  came 
out  of  the  estates  of  the  Corporation,  the 
remainder  being  derived  from  taxes  on  the 
citizens.  He  had  seen  so  much  market 
jobbing  in  the  City  of  London,  that  he 
must  deprecate  the  idea  of  the  Corporation 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  this  market.  He  was  told  that 
the  estimated  expense  for  enlarging  Smith* 
field-market  would  be  100,000/.,  but  they 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the 
actual  expense  would  be.  The  expenses 
of  the  Corporation  had  always  exceeded 
their  estimates  in  such  matters.  In  the 
case  of  Farringdon-market  the  estimated 
expense  of  the  building  was  150,000/. 
whereas  the  removal  alone  amounted  to 
that  sum,  and  it  cost  altogether,  no  less 
than  250,000/.  How  was  this  additional 
sum  raised?  The  Corporation,  seeing 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  money,  placed 
a  new  tax  upon  coals.  The  profit  to  the 
Corporation  derived  from  Farringdon* 
market  was  last  year  but  4/.  15s.  5d.,  and 
next  year  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  City,  since 
the  expenditure  would  be  more  than  the 
receipts.  To  purchase  the  site  of  some 
houses  in  Farring^on-street  the  Corpora- 
tion expended  the  sum  of  27,000/.,  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  houses  18,200/. 
was  given  as  a  recompense  for  their  loss  in 
trade,  whereas  it  was  afterwards  proved 
that  those  persons  suffered  no  loss,  since 
their  trade  produced  them  no  profits.  If 
the  costs  for  improving  the  present  market 
were  now  stated  at  100,000/.,  he  was 
sore  that  the  ultimate  expense  wpttl4 
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bt  uinmids  of  150,0001.  He  wonM 
thtralDie  oppofe  the  eeeond  reading  of  (he 
BilL 

Mr.  Aidemian  Wood  regretted  that  the 
boo*  Member  tat  Corentry  had  thooght  it 
fitcfiiary  toamuie  the  Houae  withaaortof 
atataoieot  aoeh  aa  he  had  been  in  thecoo- 
atani  habit  of  making  in  the  Common 
ConncilofLoodon^aod  to  which  appropriate 
aphere  it  had  better  have  been  oonfined. 
Aa  to  the  ezpeoee  of  Farringdon-maiket, 
the  faet  waa,  that  jariea  had  gifen  each 
•xtrava^nt  verdictaof  compenaaUon,  that 
it  waa  impoaaiUe  to  confine  the  under- 
taking within  the  ordinary  calculation. 
Another  great  impro? ement  had,  however, 
been  effected,  with  a  aaving  of,  perhapa, 
200,000t  or  300,000/. :  be  alluded  to 
London-bridge,  and  its  approachea,  upon 
which  not  leia  than  a  million  of  moner 
had  been  most  advantageoutly  expended. 
So  important  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
conaioered  this  work,  that  be  had  actually 
kept  Parliament  aitting,  when  the  Mem- 
bers would  fain  have  gone  into  the  coun- 
try, became  he  waa  anxious  to  see  the  Bill 
Cssed  for  its  completion.  Many  had 
en  the  attempts  of  the  City  of  London 
to  enlarge  and  improve  Smithfield^market, 
and  at  one  time  the  plan  was  to  oarry  it 
only,  perhapa,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
than  at  present,  to  an  open  space  near 
Sadler'a  Walla.  That  project  had,  how- 
ever, with  others,  been  defeated,  and  the 
scheme  now  seemed  to  be  to  remove  It  to 
a.  swamp  at  a  considerable  distance,  which 
could  scarcely  be  drained,  and  to  which 
there  was  only  one  road.  If  removal  were 
necessary  aurely  it  would  be  much  better 
not  to  remove  it  so  far,  especially  when  a 
apace qaite  sufficient  for  the  pnrpose  could 
be  found  much  nearer  the  present  site. 
He  was  aware  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Handley)  waa  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  the 
Bill  he  had  introduced,  because  last  year 
be  bad  been  completely  beaten  in  the 
Committee  as  the  evidence  was  all  against 
his  scheme.  His  hon.  Friend  had  al- 
luded to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Coke,  not 
recollecting  that  that  venerable  authority 
bad  retracted  his  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
change,  and  had  declared  that  on  lookine 
at  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  he  found 
no  situation  so  good  as  that  of  Smithfield. 
In  the  Committee  the  testimony  of  persons 
who  soM  fifty  or  sixty  beasts,  and  a  pro- 
portionale  number  of  aheep  in  the  week, 
waa  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  men  who 
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The  bon.  Member  had  complained  that 
60,0002.  waa  to  be  raised  by  an  additioaal 
tolL  What  waa  that  toll?  Twopaaoe 
inatead  of  Id.  per  head,  and  yet  1^  hia 
own  Bill  of  laat  year  4d.  was  to  have  been 
paid  if  the  beast  remained  in  the  asarlBet 
a  certain  time,  and  the  whole  charge 
might  amount  to  It.  per  head.  When 
the  new  Poat-offiea  waa  erected  the 
Corporation  of  London  might  have  aold 
the  site  of  Smithfield-market  for  190,000iL 
and  the  ground  on*  which  the  boiiding 
stood  actually  cost  150,000/.,  half  of 
which  was  paid  by  the  Ci^.  Botbeaidea 
the  60,000/.  to  be  raised,  aa  he  had  said, 
by  a  toll  of  2d.  per  head,  the  Cosporatioa 
wasabont  to  expend  a  very  large  earn  of 
its  own  money,  equal  in  amoont  to  that 
obtained  by  the  toll.  AU  the  Corporation 
wanted  was,  that  the  pnblio  ahould  be 
duly  accommodated,  wnich  it  moat  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  by  removing  tbe 
market  to  a  spot  of  ground  at  a  great  dia> 
tance,  and  merely  purchased  by  a  apeen* 
lator  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  Par* 
liament  to  passaBill  to  abolish  the  praaont 
market. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dumoombes  The  worthy 
Alderman  had  stated  that  the  site  of  the 
new  market  was  a  swamp.  All  he  would 
say  in  reply  to  tbe  observation  was,  that 
its  site  was  many  feet  higher  than  that  of 
Smithfield. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  27 ;  Noes 
142— Majority  116. 

Bill  thrown  out. 

Thx  Supplixs.]  Mr.  Hume,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  put  a  question  to 
me  yesterday,  relative  to  the  Motum  of 
which  I  gave  notice,  to  limit  to  three 
months  the  votes  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  I  gave  him  a  conditional  answer  to 
his  inquiry  whether  it  waa  intended  to 
bring  on  the  Motion  to-morrow.  I  am 
now  able  to  state  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  having  consulted  with  those 
upon  this  side  of  the  House  who  I  tbongbt 
would  support  that  Motion,  J  regret  to 
find  that  ttiev  do  not  concur  with  ma  in 
considering  the  question  sufficiently  deci- 
sive of  our  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Jiresent  Administration,  and  I  have  thera- 
ore  been  induced,  with  regret,  to  poatpone 
the  Motion  of  which  I  gave  notwe  respect* 
ing  the  Supplies,  but  I  do  so  with  a  view 
to  proposing  a  subsequent  Motion,  tending 
to  show  decisively  that  the  Houae  has  no 
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The  ChoMt^lhr  qf  the  EsteheqUBt :  Is 
thii|  tbeoy  the  Motioo  of  which  you  gave 
me  solemii  notice  moie  ihtn  a  week  since  ? 
I  say,  is  this  the  Motion  which  you 
thought  it  incumbent  on  yon  to  giTe 
notice  of  a  week  before-hand  ?  I  adced 
the  hon.  Qentleman  last  night  if  he  in< 
tended  to  bring  forward  bis  propoeition 
for  limiting  the  SopplieSy  pursuant  to 
notice,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  now  tays 
he  gave  me  a  conditional  answer.  That 
conditional  answer  was,  that  the  Motion 
would  be  certainly  brought  on,  either  by 
himself  or  some  other  hon.  Member.  I 
now  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman,  whether 
the  hon.  Member,  who  was  to  have  sup- 
plied his  place,  has  also  abandoned  his 
intention ;  or  whether  any  more  decisive 
vote  or  want  of  confidence  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  is  to  be  moved  to-morrow. 

Mr.  HuvMy  1  answer,  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  will  not  be  brought  for- 
ward lo-morrow.  I  beg  to  remind  the 
House,  however,  that  on  a  former  evening, 
when  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the 
votes  on  the  election  of  Speaker  and  on 
the  Address  evinced  that  the  House  had 
no  confidence  in  the  present  Government, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  appear  to 
consider  them  in  that  light.  I  considered 
that  granting  the  Supplies  for  only  three 
months  would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  Ministers;  bnt  I  was 
reminded  by  some  hon.  Friends,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  might  turn  round  on 
us  and  say,  '*  This  is  no  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Administration  ;**  and 
on  that  ground,  lest  a  limitation  of  the 
Supplies  should  not  be  taken  as  a  decisive 
indication  of  the  opinion  of  the  House,  I 
have  consented  to  alter  the  course  which  I 
had  intended  to  adopt.  I  have  done  so, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  proposing  some 
Motion  which  shall  come  directly  to  the 
point,  and  contain  words  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  other  person  will  to- 
monow  bring  forward  the  Motion  of  which 
I  give  notice  for  limiting  the  Supplies. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  I 
asked  the  hon.  Gentleman  what  coarse  he 
intended  to  pursue  with  respect  to  his 
threatened  decisive  motion  of  want  of 
eonfidenoe  in  Ministers,  with  a  view  to 
displacing  them,  and  I  really  do  not  think 
that  I  am  trespassing  unreasonably  on  the 
hon.  Gentleman  or  his  friends  when  1 
again  venture  to  ask  a  qoestion  as  to  a 
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great  importance  to  the  Ministry  and  the 
conntry.  The  hon.  Genileman  says,  that 
neither  he,  nor,  as  far  as  he  knows,  any 
other  hon.  Member,  means  to  press  the 
Motion  for  limiting  the  supplies,  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  not  be  considered 
sufficiently  decisive  of  the  opinbn  of  the 
House,  with  respect  to  the  present  Ad- 
ministration s  but  he  adds,  that  I  nsaY 
depend  on  It  another  Motion,  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  which  is  to 
convey  a  decisive  declaration  of  want  of 
confidence  in  Ministers,  will  be  substituted 
«— to-morrow?  [Mr.  Hmmei  ''Not  to- 
morrow."] I  wish  to  ask  whether,  or  no, 
that  other  Motion  will  be  brought  on  to- 
morrow? [**  NOf  no,  1"]  I  nnderstandi  then, 
that  neither  the  hon.  Gentleman  nor  any  of 
his  friends  will  oppose  the  vote  for  the 
SnppHes  to-morrow.  I  only  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  is  not  right,  if 
he,  or  any  other  hon.  Member,  have  come 
to  the  determination  to  bring  forward  such 
a  Motion,  that  no  time  shoold  be  lost  in 
naming  a  day  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Hume:  I  assure  the  right  boa. 
Baronet  that  if  it  rested  with  me,  I  would 
bring  on  the  Motion  without  any  delay ; 
and  that,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  brought 
forward  on  the  very  first  fit  and  proper 
moment  that  occurs. 

Conversation  dropped. 

Gbnxbal  Rboistratiov  •—  Soot- 
la  VD.]  Mr.  Robert  Steuart  rose  to  movefor 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  Registration  of  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  Scotland.  The 
defects  of  the  English  system  of  registra- 
tion were  generally  admitted,  yet  that 
system  was  perfection  itself,  compared 
with  the  practice  in  Scotland.  There 
eiisted  in  that  country  a  registration  of 
baptisms,  bnt  not  of  births«-of  bans,  but 
not  of  marriages,  and  there  was  no  re- 
gistration of  deaths.  In  Edinbnrgh,  Hi 
thirteen  parishes,  of  which  the  population 
was  75,000,  and  where,  aooording  to  the 
ordinary  calculation,  the  births  must  have 
amounted  to  1,800,  only  400  were  rs- 
gistersd.  The  Bill  which  he  proposed 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  last  year,  and 
would  proceed  on  the  prineiple  of  com* 
pulsory  registration.  As  to  the  detail  of 
the  measure,  however,  he  was  not  bigoted, 
bnt  would  be  ready  to  adopt  any  pro- 
position calculated  to  efibct  a  real  Amend- 
ment in  the  plan. 

Sir  Owrge  OMpl^eeied  tptfiMpiM* 
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pie  of  the  Bill  which  rendered  registration 
compulsory,  and  would  oppose  the  mea- 
sure on  that  ground,  when  the  proper 
time  arrived.  He  admitted  that  registra- 
tion was  defective  in  Scotland,  and  was 
ready  to  improve  it,  but  he  could  not 
consent  to  one  clause  in  the  Bill,  which 
required  the  poor  man  to  go  to  a  registra- 
tion oflBce  and  pay  a  considerable  fee. 
[Mr.  R.  Steuart—**  6d:']  Well,  even  6d. 
for  registering  the  birth  of  his  child  at 
a  time  when  he  could  least  afford  it.  He 
objected  the  more  to  this  compulsory 
provision,  inasmuch  as  if.  an  individual 
.neglected  to  comply  with  it  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  he  became  liable  to  a  severe 
penalty.  Such,  at  least,  he  thought  was 
the  provision  of  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  professed  his 
intention  to  revive.  He  admitted  the 
advantage  of  a  registration  of  births  to 
the  rich,  whose  children  succeeded  to 
property,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  poor,  whose  offspring  inherited 
only  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  were  equally  interested,  and 
should  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  a  general  registry  under  a 
peualty  in  case  of  neglect. 

Sir  John  Campbell  warmly  approved  of 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  did  not  see 
the  reason  why  the  State  should  not  pay 
for  the  registries  of  the  poor.  The  poor 
were  interested  in  those  registries,  and  he 
had  in  his  own  experience  known  cases 
where  it  would  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor  man  to  be  able  to 
apply  to  a  registry.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  relatives  of  poor  men  who 
died  abroad  were  not  able  distinctly  to 
trace  their  relationship,  and  property  thus 
left  was  wasted  in  litigation.  It  would  be 
equally  advantageous  to  Church  of  Eng- 
land men,  in  the  case  of  property  which 
might  be  left  to  them  by  Dissenters,  and 
he  hoped  to  see  similar  Bills  brou^t  in 
.for  England  and  Ireland. 

Dr.  Bowling  had  opportunities  in  other 

countries  of  witnessing  the  working  of 

measures  similar  to  that  proposed,  and 

did  not  think  there  would  beany  difficulty 

.in  carrying  it    into    operation.     By  the 

.  systems  adopted  on  the  Continent  they 

could  trace  an  individual  from  his  birth  to 

,  his  death.     He  hoped,  in  any  plan  which 

.  might  be  adopted,  that  the  rights  vested 

.in  individuals  would    not  be  interfered 

with,  and  that  their  concurrence  in  the 

.  meaaure  night  be  acquired. 


Mr.  Pringle  thought,  that  difficulties 
would  attend  the  application  of  the  prinr- 
ciple  of  compulsory  registration,  and 
hoped  that  the  Bill  would  diffisr  in  its 
enactments  from  that  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Haddington,  would  not 
allow  the  doubts  that  had  been  thrown 
out  to  have  any  weight  with  him.  The 
measure  was  important  in  a  national  point 
of  view ;  let  the  hon.  Member  proceed 
with  it,  and^ben  he  had  brought  in  his 
Bill,  let  htm  subject  it  to  a  Committee  up 
stairs,  where  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
now  suggested  might  be  easily  dispelled. 

The  Lord'Advocaie  thought  that  such 
a  measure  as  the  hon.  Member  proposed 
would  be  extremely  beneficial,  if  properly 
carried  into  effect ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
willing  to  give  it  every  assistance  in  his 
power.  But  he  apprehended  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  find  some  difficulties, 
not  only  in  the  details  of  his  measure, 
but  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject  itself,  in  a  country  where  marriage 
might  be  performed  without  any  religious 
ceremony,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know 
in  some  cases  whether  individuals  were 
married  or  not. 

Mr.  R.  Steuarthdid  stated,  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  stand  by  the  details  of  the 
Bill  of  last  year  in  every  instance,  if 
improvements  could  be  pointed  out;  but 
he  certainly  thought,  that  unless  the 
principle  of  compulsory  registration  were 
upheld,  the  measure  would  be  wholly  in- 
efficient, particularly  as  to  marriages 
which  in  Scotland  were  celebrated  with  so 
little  ceremony. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  BilL 

Outrages  in. Armaoh«— Ireland.] 
Mr.  Dobbin  moved  for  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  had  at  an  investigation  held 
at  Armagh  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  at  Keady  in  the  county  of  Armagh 
between  the  Magistrates,  the  police,  and 
the  Orangemen,  on  the  5th  of  November 
last,  with  all  the  documents  connected 
therewith. 

Sir  HenrgHardinge  could  not  grant  the 
papers  to  which  the  Motion  referred,  be- 
cause, as  the  Government  had  determined 
to  prosecute  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
transaction,  the  Crown  Solicitor  had  taken 
the  documents  with  him  to  the  Armagh 
assizes.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
hon.  Member  would   perceive   that   he 

could  not  cofise&t  to  the  Motion,  the  more 
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particularly  as  a  judicial  proceediog  was 
pending. 

Mr.  Finn  complained  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  Orangemen,  and  said  that 
the  people  did  not  place  confidence  in  the 
Administration  of  justice  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  he  understood  that 
the  Armagh  assizes  would  commence  to- 
morrow, and,  therefore,  the  trial  would  in 
all  probability  be  over  before  the  papers 
could  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 
There  was  no  case  better  calculated  to 
satisfy  Members  of  that  House  of  the 
baneful  effects  resulting  from  party  divi- 
sions in  Ireland  than  that  to  which  the 
Motion  referred. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  listened  atten- 
tively to  what  he  had  previously  said,  he 
would  have  found  that  he  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  papers, 
further  than  that  orders  had  been  given  to 
prosecute  the  parties  implicated.  And 
how  were  they  to  know  that  the  case  might 
not  be  postponed,  or  that  some  other  im- 
pediment might  not  have  come  in  the 
way  ?  But  there  was  another  reason  why 
be  could  not  produce  those  papers — 
namely,  that  they  had  been  carried  by  the 
learned  counsel  to  the  Assizes,  and  he 
therefore  could  not  produce  them. 
•  Mr.  Henry  Graitan  considered  that  the 
order  ought  to  be  pressed.  They  were 
bound  to  do  thus  much  to  show  the  people 
of  Ireland  they  were  disposed  to  do  them 
justice.  He  had  received  from  his  agent 
a  man  of  grave,  sage,  and  steady  charac- 
ter, a  detail  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  Orangemen  in  Clanes,  with  the  details 
of  which  he  would  not  trouble  the  House. 
He  declared  that  the  people  would  not 
endure  the  armed  Orange  banditti  tolerated 
by  Government,  and  if  that  party  were  not 
put  down,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  their 
passions  would  get  the  better  of  their 
reason,  and  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Ire- 
Und  would  arm  their  tenants  to  fight  it 
out  with  the  Orangemen,  who  now  con- 
ceived the  present  Government  owed  its 
elevation  to  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
almost  sorry  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  substituted  for  some  parts  of  his  ad- 
dress the  substance  of  the  communication 
he  had  received  from  his  agent,  who,  it 
appeared,  was  a  very  grave,  sage,  and 
steady  character ;  and,  be  had  no  doubt, 
that  what  he  said  would  have  displayed  a 
It^Ia  more  moderation  th^u  some  of  the 


hon.  Member's  observations.  The  hoD«^ 
Member  who  originated  this  Motion  moved 
for  two  sets  of  papers,  the  latter  of  which 
referred  to  a  case  in  which  no  judicial  pro-^' 
ceeding  had  been  commenced;  rewards 
had  been  offered  by  proclamation  for  the 
discovery  of  the  delinquents  but  without 
success.  Now,  the  paper  relating  to  this 
transaction  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  pre- 
pared to  give.  But  the  other  Motion  re- 
lated to  transactions  upon  which  trials 
were  now  pending.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  the  request  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  who  merely  asked  for  such  a  delay 
as  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice 
required.  He  was  sure  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would,  on  reflection,  see  the 
propriety  of  withdrawing,  for  the  present, 
that  part  of  his  Motion  objected  to.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  produce  all  the 
papers  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Mr.  JRoebuck  thought  the  House  should 
act  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath,  and  order  the  papers, 
leaving  them  to  be  produced  when  con- 
venient. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  enter- 
tained the  strongest  objection  to  such  a 
course.     The  only  objection  to  produce  tfaa* 
papers  at  once  was,  that  such  a  course 
might  interfere  with  the  ends  of  justice; 
but  at  a  future  period  they  could  be  moved 
for.     The  orders  for  returns  made  by  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  imperative, 
and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  subordi- ' 
nate  agents.     He  put  it,  therefore,  to  the: 
good  sense  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
he  would  not  obtain  all  that  he  required  by 
moving  for  the  returns  at  a  future  period* 

Motion  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Bobbin  moved  for  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  an  investigation  held  at 
Armagh,  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keady, 
between  the  police  and  the  country  peo- 
ple, on  collecting  an  arrear  of  tithe  due 
to  the  rev.  James  Blacker,  &c.,  which 
Motion  was  agreed  to.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber also  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings had  at  an  investigation  held  at 
Armagh,  on  the  transactions  which  took 
place  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood  on 
the  16th  of  January  last,  and  the  follow- 
ing week,  during  which  several  houses  in 
that  town  were  wrecked,  and  fourteen  Ca- 
tholic houses  buried  in  the  neighbourhood, 
by  a  body  of  Orangemen,  together  with 
the  several  papers  connected  therewith. 

Sir   Henry  Hardinge  said,   that   the* 
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Government  wai  tnxioitf  to  diicottnta- 
nanoe  the  improper  proceedinga  alluded 
to  in  the  Motion  jutt  made.  Wiih  that 
view,  a  rewwrd  had  been  offered  for  the 
diaoovery  of  the  offenders,  and  the  hont 
Member  might  be  aare  that  no  steps  would 
be  neglected  to  bring  them  to  punish* 
menL 

Lord  MandtmUe  was  anxious  to  vindi- 
oate  the  Armagh  Magistrates  from  the 
charge  of  favouring  (he  Orangemen**— 
There  was  no  foundation  for  the  accuse- 
tion.  The  investigation  was  about  a 
brawl  at  a  public-house.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  quite  wrong  when  he  assumed 
that  the  outrage  was  commenced  by  the 
Orangemen.  He  (Lord  MandeWUe)  at- 
tend^ the  investigation,  and  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  there  was  oo  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  outrage  was  per- 
petrated by  Orangemen ;  on  the  contrary) 
there  was  distinct  evidence  that  the  rioters 
were  not  Orangemen.  The  history  of 
these  feuds  was  this  :•— At  races  held  be- 
fore this  outrage,  a  party  of  Catholics  had 
surprised  and  attacked  a  body  of  Orange- 
men who  were  not  prepared  for,  and  did 
not  expeet,  any  hostility  from  their  oppo« 
nents.  Another  race  was  held  in  anotner 
part  of  the  county,  soon  after,  and  the 
Protestants  came  prepared  for  their  deu 
fence.  There  the  Catholics  again  mustered 
strong,  and  having  provoked  the  Protestants 
there  ensued  a  second  fight,  in  which  the 
Catholics  were  worsted.  Then  came  the 
races  of  Armagh.  The  Lord-lieutenant 
got  intimation  that  a  riot  was  meditated^ 
and  issued  an  order  for  the  suppression  of 
the  races.  After  this  the  Catholics,  ani« 
mated  by  a  strong  feeling  of  animosity 
towards  the  Protestants,  absolutely  went 
about  marking  each  obnoxious  Protestant 
for  vengeance.  One  Protestant  and  his 
daughter,  on  going  to  church,  were  way- 
Isid  and  beaten  to  such  an  excess  that 
their  lives  were  despaired  of.  The  houses 
0/  other  Protestants  were  subsequently 
attacked  and  absolutely  wrecked.  Then 
the  Protestants  took  fire,  and  naturally.<^- 
This  was  the  ox\^m  of  the  disturbainces 
now  complained  of.  There  were  as  many 
as  six  wounded  Orangemen  the  victims 
of  Catholic  outrage.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Protestants  turned  out  and 
burned  seven,  not  fourteen,  houses  of  the 
Cathoiica.  After  that  400  CatholKs,  all 
armed,  turned  out  and  attacked  the  Prc^ 
testants  indiscriminately.  l*he  Protestants, 
to  the  number  of  dOO,  turned  out  next, 


aud  repelled  the  invasion  on  their  »w«wsi 
property,  and  lives.  The  case  was  brought 
before  Uie  Irish  Govemmenij  and  an  in- 
vestigation was  ordered.  The  Lord* 
Lieutenant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  im- 
partially, summoned  only  the  Maf^tratea 
who  belonged  to  one  party,  the  Catholic 
party<  He  absolutely  excluded  Magis« 
trates  who  were  known  to  be  friendly  to 
the  Protestant  party.  When  it  was  a  com* 
plicated  inquiry,  involving  the  interest  of 
two  parties,  why,  he  would  ask,  should  the 
inquiry  be  conducted  by  the  partisans  on 
one  side  only?  The  Lord-Lieutenant's 
conduct  was  highly  reprehensible.  He 
selected  his  own  court,  formed  his  own 
tribunal,  selected  his  own  witnesses-^or 
even  the  witnesses  were  all  chosen  from 
one  side,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  rebut- 
ting evidence.  He  did  more— he  made  the 
investigation  a  scant  and  partial  OQe,he  ex« 
eluded  the  public  press  —  there  was  bo 
official  repeater  admitted-— the  reporteca 
for  the  press  were  excluded— all  was  done 
within  closed  doors,  and  by  the  organs 
of  a  particular  party.  Even  the  evidence 
given  in  open  court  was  not  suffered  to  be 

e reduced  before  this  dark  and  scanty  tri« 
nnal.  Was  this  a  seemly,  was  it  a  juat, 
was  it  an  honest,  was  it  a  wise  proceed* 
ing?  In  a  case  deeply  involving  the  in« 
teiests  of  many  individuals— affecting  too 
the  public  welfue,  and  the  public  traA«« 
quillity — should  a  big^  functionary  stoop 
from  that  lofty  ground  of  impartiality 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain,  and 
link  himself  by  the  establishment  of  such 
a  private  inquisition  with  the  Ministers  of 
a  party.  Everything  was  done  before  that 
tribunal  to  inculpate  the  Protestants,  and 
cleanse  the  Catholios  from  guilt»  Wit- 
nesses were  refused  on  the  Protestant  aide 
to  overturn  the  evidence  given  by  the 
Catholic  party.  When  the  inquiry  was 
ordered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the 
furtherance  of  public  justice  it  should 
surely  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  ordered;  it  should  not  be  one* 
sided,  but  impartial. 

Mr.  Feargus  O'  Connor  said,  he  would  not 
have  uttered  a  word  on  the  present  sub- 
ject were  it  not  that  the  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite said  there  was  some  palliatioa 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Proteatanta.  He 
hoped  the  party  feelings  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  of  the  Orangemen  would  be  confined 
to  the  court  house,  and  not  uttered  in  that 
House.  When  the  noble  Lord  talked 
about  his  anxiety  for  the  Protestant  party 
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•^i9hmk  he  heard  declaTttions  nmde  in 
that  House  that  the  time  was  come  when 
the  Protestaots  of  Ireland  should  stand 
m  defence  of  their  right8-*-he,  as  the  Re- 
presentative of  the  Irish  Catholics,  should 
be  excused  if  his  feelings  sometimes  hur- 
ried him  too  far.  The  noble  Lord  said  the 
Catholics  were  armed,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  the  Protestants  should  be  armed 
also.  He  also  declared,  the  Protestants 
would  drive  the  Catholics  into  the  sea  if 
the;  got  one  good  field  day. 
^  Words  nt  but  wind, 
While  actions  speak  the  mind." 

When  he  saw  the  defenders  of  the  Orange- 
men on  the  Treasury  Benches  he  could 
expect  little  conciliation,  little  relief  to  the 
Irish  people.  It  had  been  stated  that  few 
police  had  attacked  the  people,  but  the 
fact  was,  that  there  were  thirty-seven  po- 
lice who  had  joined  in  the  attack,  and  by 
whom  murder  had  been  committed,  and 
there  was  no  magistrate  to  control  them 
in  the  outrage.  It  disgusted  him,  and  all 
Irish,  and  all  English  Members,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  rise,  night  after  night,  to 
defend  themselves  from  a  fanatic 
and  out  of  the  House,  which  would  lead 
to  the  desolation  of  Ireland.  He  had  no 
confidence  in  the  declaration  of  Govern- 
ment Uiat  their  great  aim  was  to  put  an 
end  to  party  feeling  in  Ireland.  He  had 
no  oonndenee  in  the  late  Oovernment,  for 
their  professions  were  falsified  by  their 
acts.  They  gave  him  a  Commission,  and 
when  they  put  him  to  the  trouble  of  the 
inquiry  they  did  nothing.  The  Orange- 
men were  now  become  too  powerful  to  be 
interfered  with.  He  had  no  confidence, 
therefore,  in  the  present  Administration, 
nor  in  any  Administration.  His  con- 
fidence was  in  the  pressure  from  without. 

Mr.  Herbert  Curteis,  as  an  English 
Member  of  Parliament,  could  not  help 
rising  to  express  his  disgust  that  an  Irish 
clergyman  snould  be  found  acting  in  the 
character  of  a  Magistrate  during  the  col- 
lection of  his  own  tithe ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  Oovernment  ought  to  issue  an 
order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  a  like 
occurrence.  He  fortunately  belonged  to 
a  county  in  which  clergymen  were  con- 
sidered to  have  a  higher  occnpation  than 
that  of  a  Magistrate.  But,  at  all  events, 
there  could  exist  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  point— that  clergymen  should  not 
be  allowed  to  act  as  Magistrates  in  their 
own  cases. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 


that  when  the  papers  moved  for  ahmdd  be 
Isid  on  the  Table,  the  directions  given  by 
the  Oovernment  on  the  subject  of  the  at« 
tendance  at  the  collection  of  tithe,  not 
only  of  clergymen  but  of  all  Magistrates 
being  parties  interested  would  fully  ap- 
pear. 

Sir  Henry  /fareb'n^e  would  content  hhn- 
self  with  saying,  that  he  had  himself  taken 
the  pains  to  impress  on  the  Magistrates 
of  Ireland,  and  particularly  clergymen,  the 
impropriety  of  being  present  at  any  col- 
lection of  tithe  in  which  they  had  an  in- 
terest.   • 

Lord  MandeviUe  denied  having  used  the 
words  which  had  been  attribute  to  him 
by  the  hon.  Member,  (Mr.  F.  O'Connor.) 

Dr.  Lushington  thought,  that  on  one 
point  at  least  originating  out  of  the  pre- 
sent discussion  there  could  be  no  difier* 
ence  of  opinion.  He  meant,  that  if  the 
assertions  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Man* 
deville)  were  correct,  Lord  Oosford  was 
not  a  fit  person  to  remain  in  tlie  import- 
ant situation  of  Lord -lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Armagh.  The  assertions  of  the 
noble  Lord  must  be  either  true  or  false-^ 
if  false,  the  noble  Lord  had  much,  indeed 
to  answer  for  in  having  made  them  in  that 
House;  if  true.  Lord  Oosford  could  nol 
escape  the  marked  censure  of  that  House« 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  it 
became  now  the  object  to  ascertain,  and 
he,  therefore,  rose  to  ask  if  the  papers 
moved  for  were  calculated  to  efiect  that 
object,  and  if  not,  whether  it  could  be  col- 
lected by  any  other  documents  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  command  ?  He 
maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
noble  Lord,  as  an  upright  and  honest  Ma- 
gistrate, to  represent  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Earl,  whom  he  accused,  to  the  Oo- 
vernment, with  a  view  to  its  receiving  a 
strict  investigation.  Honourably,  he  conld 
not  avoid  doing  so;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
House  was  now  bound  to  interfere.  As 
an  English  Member,  unacquainted  with 
the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland,  he  felt  quite 
unable  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  re- 
presentations made  on  either  side  of  the 
House  night  after  night;  and,  feeling 
convinced,  that  if  Ireland  was  to  be  paci- 
fied they  must  act  on  the  principle  of 
doing  equal  justice  to  all  parties,  he  did 
desire  to  have  all  documents  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  question  in  dispute* 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  noble  Earl  whose  name  bad  been 
brought  forward,  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
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he  was  prepared,  should  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  prove  the  facts  he  laid  to  his 
charge,  to  vote  with  him  upon  any  motion 
of  censure  he  might  please  to  make.  Jus- 
tice would  be  paralysed  if  any  man  guilty 
of  one-half  of  what  Lord  Gosford  was  ac- 
cused, was  suffered  to  retain  the  post  of 
Lord-Lieutenant ;  but,  as  the  subject  had 
been  broached  incidentally,  and  without 
notice  being  given,  so  that  an  answer 
might  be  made  on  the  noble  Earl's  part, 
he  entreated  the  House  to  suspend  their 
judgments  upon  it  until  the  noble  Lord  did 
that  which  now  he  must  do — ^by  bringing 
forward  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions 
— either  save  his  own  character,  or  for 
ever  destroy  that  of  Earl  Gosford.  One 
other  point  and  he  had  done.  It  appeared 
that  certain  outrages  had  been  committed 
at  Armagh,  but,  hitherto  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  discover  the  perpetrators. 
This  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  had  stated  to  the  House, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  an  earnest  de- 
sire, that  Government  might  be  able  to 
bring  them  to  justice.  That  desire  might 
now  be  accomplished ;  for,  if  the  noble 
Lord's  assertions  were  to  be  believed,  it 
was  in  his  power  to  identify  and  bring  the 
parties  to  justice.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
Qdently  stated,  that  they,  meaning  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrages,  were  not 
Orangemen.  If  the  noble  Lord  knew 
that  fact,  he  knew  who  they  were — if  his 
evidence  was  good  to  prove  they  were  not 
Orangemen,  it  was  equally  good  to  con- 
vict them  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  To  this 
fact  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  and  he  might  be  as- 
sured the  House  would  now  expect  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  noble  Lord's  testimony 
in  discovering  who  the  parties  in  question 
were.  For  his  part,  he  only  hoped  the 
law  would  be  enforced  impartially ;  for, 
until  that  was  done,  Ireland  must  be  a 
perpetual  source  of  trouble  to  the  Legis- 
lature. It  was  really  disgraceful  that  an 
assembly  should  be,  as  the  British  House 
of  Commons  now  was,  night  after  night, 
and  day  after  day,  having  its  precious 
time  wasted  in  discussions,  as  to  whether 
this  outrage  at  Rathcormack  or  that  riot 
at  Armagh  should  undergo  investigation, 
as  if  there  could  be  a  question  that  every 
such  violation  of  the  law  ought  not  to  be 
inquired  into  and  punished  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  course  that  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  on  the  two  oc- 
casions to  which  be  alluded  was  quite  | 


sufficient  to  raise  the  impression  that' jus- 
tice was  not  so  impartially  administered, 
and  while  such  an  impression  prevailed,  it 
was  altogether  vain  to  expect  either  peace 
or  tranquillity.  It  did  seem  as  though 
the  Government  were  resolved  upon  giving 
countenance  to  the  Orange  party  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  opponents;  and  while  that 
was  the  case,  there  never  would  be  want- 
ing leaders  to  incite  the  multitude  to  vio- 
lence. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  was  not  surprised 
that  English  Members  should  complain  of 
the  disgraceful  and  disgusting  language 
with  which  the  House  was  night,  after 
night,  polluted  whenever  Irish  subjects 
were  brought  on  the  tapis.  It  was  the 
habit  of  a  certain  set  of  Gentlemen,  ail 
most  partial  to  one  side  of  the  question, 
to  keep  fulminating  their  threats  and  abnse 
against  those  who  differed  with  them ;  and 
if  any  of  the  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  got  up  to  state  what  he  conscienti- 
ously believed  to  be  the  true  history  of 
the  case,  he  was  sure,  without  either  jus- 
tice or  fairness,  to  be  accused  of  partisan- 
ship. He  knew  nothing  of  the  transac- 
tions to  which  the  notice  referred;  he 
only  rose  to  entreat  hon.  Members  not  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  them  until  they 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  than 
they  were  likely  to  be  from  the  speeches 
of  the  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  They  were 
continually  hearing  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House  of  midnight  outrages;  and  they 
were  told,  that  as  long  as  the  present  Go- 
vernment remained  in  office,  there  was 
safety  for  neither  life  or  property  in  Ire- 
land. [  Cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  /"  from  the 
Opposition.]  It  was  easy  to  cheer,  but 
doing  so  did  not  of  itself  prove  the  truth 
of  the  assertion.  As  to  himself,  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  as  great  a  falsehood  as 
could  be  concocted,  and  he  was  happy  to 
say,  that  all  the  respectability  of  that 
part  of  the  country  from  which  he  (Sir  R. 
Bateson)  came,  fully  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion.  All  that  the  gentry  and  Magis- 
trates of  Ireland  required  was  even-handed 
justice.  They  sought  for  no  partiality — 
they  looked  for  no  favour.  He  (Sir  R* 
Bateson)  never  was  a  party  man,  and  all 
he  wanted  was  justice  to  men  of  all  re- 
ligious opinions.  As  to  the  allegation  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  countenanced  a 
certain  party  in  Ireland,  he  did  not  believe 
it,  and  was  prepared  to  prove  it  was  not 
the  fact.    Indeed  its  best  refutation  was 
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to  be  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  both  extremes 
of  the  Irish  parties  were  equally   disap- 
pointed at  the  course  of  policy  the  Go- 
vernment had  adopted.      He  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  English  Members, 
for  he  knew  it  was  quite  useless  to  address 
the  few  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
title  of  "The  Irish  Representatives  par 
excellence"  and  he  asked  them  not  to 
believe  what  they  heard  night  after  night 
reiterated  about  Ireland,  in  speeches  only 
made  to  keep  up  that  party  feeling  which 
it  was  the  wish  of  every  sincere  friend  of 
Ireland  to  put  down.  He  complained  that 
the  hon.  Members  for  Ireland  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House  always  took  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  and  never  allowed 
their  opinions  to  coincide  with  those  ex- 
pressed on  his  side.     He  would  not  follow 
the  example  they  set  him;  but  if  he  did, 
he  could  state  instances  of  outrage  com- 
mitted on  Protestants  as  revolting  and  ex- 
citing as  any  of  those  detailed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  and  his  supporters. 
Within   a  very  short  time  no  less  than 
twelve  such  cases  had   occurred  in   the 
county  he  represented.  All  he  wished  was 
a  fair  representation  of  the  real  facts,  and 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  rose  to  put  a  question 
to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
It  had  been  stated  that  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  and 
that  death  had  occurred  in  consequence 
of  orders  which  that  clergyman  himself 
gave.  He  wished  to  know,  why  that 
reverend  gentleman  had  not  been  struck 
off  the  commission  of  the  peace  ? 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  replied,  that  this 
question  did  not  affect  the  present  Go- 
vernment any  more  than  the  Rathcormac 
case.  When  he  went  to  Dublin,  he  wrote 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  magistrates,  di- 
recting that  no  one  should  act  as  a  ma- 
gistrate where  he  was  himself  interested, 
and  that  no  clergyman  should  act  as  a 
magistrate  in  the  collection  of  his  own 
tithe. 

Colonel  Verner^  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  county  Armagh,  in  some 
degree  identified  with  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  that  county,  and  hav- 
ing been  personally  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  brought  forward  the  Motion 
now  before  the  House,  trusted  he  should 
be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations 
in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  that  hon. 

v6l.  XXVI  {2SJ} 


Gentleman.     The  hon.  Member  for  the 
borough  of  Armagh  (Mr.  Dobbin),  had 
told  the  House  that  a  numerous  body  of 
persons  came  into  the  town  of  Armagh  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  election  of 
the  county  members,  and  that  those  per- 
sons were  the  promoters  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances which  afterwards  took  place.     He 
did  not  think  it  was  fair  upon  the  part  of 
that  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  concealed  from 
the  House  that  his  own  election,  the  elec- 
tion for  the  borough,  had  been  going  on 
for  6ve  days,  and  had  not  terminated  when 
the  election   for  the  county  commenced. 
He  was  sure  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
hesitate  to  admit    that   at   that  election 
strong  party  feelings  were  exhibited — that 
frequent  riots    had    taken    place  —  that 
broken  windows,  and  broken  heads  were 
not   less    numerous   than  on  former  oc- 
casions— that  the  friends  of  neither  can- 
didate were  in  a  state,  soberly,  to  discuss 
the  claims  of  either,  and  that  the  town 
was  in  a  great  degree  of  excitement  when 
the  election  for  the  county  came  on.     It 
was  not,  therefore,  fair  upon  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Member  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
the  persons  who  came  to  attend  the  county 
election,  the  injury  done   to   the   town. 
But  the  hon.  Member  has  also  omitted  to 
mention  that  some  persons  well  known  to 
the  hon.  Member,  amongst   whom    were 
Mr.  Sinclair,  his  brother,  and  son,  who 
left  the  town  to  return  home  at  the  early 
hour  of  four  o'clock,  were  stopped  upon 
the  road  so  well  described  by  the  noble 
Lord,   the  Member  for  Huntingdonshire, 
by  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  prayed  them 
for  God's  sake  to  return  home  by  another 
road,  as  there  were  at  least  700  men  well 
armed    waiting   until   they   came    up  to 
where  they  were,  and  not  one  of  them 
would  go  home  alive  ;    to  which  Mr.  Sin- 
clair replied  that  he  was  not  awareof  having 
given  offence  to  any  person,  and  that  he 
would  go  on.   The  party  did  proceed,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  part  of  the  road 
described  by  the  person  from  whom  they 
had  received  the  caution,  several   guns, 
from  both  sides,  were  presented  and  at- 
tempted to  be  fired   at  them,  but  for- 
tunately, owing    to   the  wetness  of  the 
afternoon,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
went  off;   otherwise,  the  prediction  of  the 
informant  must  have  been  verified.     Se- 
veral persons  returning  home  were  dread- 
fully beaten  by  this  party.     Ou  his  return 
from  the  county  Tyrone,  where  he  went  to 
attend  the  election  for  that  county,  he 
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feond  a  letter  from  a  very  respectable 
Gentleman  residing  in  Blackwater  town, 
in  which  he  stated  that  400  men  had 
marched  through  that  town,  all  armed, 
denouncing  him  (Colonel  Verner)  by 
name,  himself,  and  all  those  who  had 
dared  to  support  him  at  the  election. 
That  there  were  neither  military  nor  police 
in  the  place — that  they  were  in  expectation 
of  being  hourly  attacked,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  half  a  dozen  young  men  who 
bad  guns,  and  who  were  assembled  to- 
gether, they  were  without  the  means  of 
defence  or  protection.  He  mentioned 
these  circumstances,  to  which  no  allusion 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Armagh,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
judge  whether  the  Protestants  had  not 
sufficient  cause  for  alarm.  The  hon. 
Member  had  taken  upon  him  to  state,  that 
the  injury  done  to  the  houses,  whether  in 
the  town  or  in  the  country,  was  done  by 
Orangemen.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
hon.  Member  did  not  attend  the  investi* 
gat  ion  at  Armagh,  or  be  would  not  have 
vttered  such  a  calumny  against  that  body. 
He  had  had  a  copy  sent  him  of  the  evi* 
dence,  taken  by  a  professional  gentleman, 
at  that  investigation,  which  was  compared 
with  the  evidence  taken  by  the  clerk,  ap- 
pointed by  the  persons  who  conducted  that 
mquiry,  and  admitted  to  be  correct.  He 
had  carefully  read  it  over,  and  in  no  one 
instance  had  a  witness  sworn  that  any  of 
the  depredations  were  committed  by 
Orangemen.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Tower  hamlets  has  said,  in  reply 
to  the  noble  Lord  beside  him,  that  the 
persons  guilty  of  these  acts  must  be 
Orangemen,  because  it  was  not  proved 
that  they  were  not  Orangemen.  That 
was  a  most  extraordinary  argument.  Now, 
there  were  several  persons  examined  be- 
longing to  the  houses  which  were  burnt, 
and  they  every  one  swore,  that  they  did 
not  know  an  individual  amongst  those 
who  were  concerned  in  burning  their 
houses — that  they  had  never  seen  them 
before,  and  did  not  think  they  should 
know  them  were  they  to  see  them  again ; 
and  yet  from  this  evidence  the  honourable 
Member  concluded  they  must  have  been 
Orangemen, and  accused  them  accordingly, 
of  being  so;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
inspector  of  police  went  to  say,  that 
he  was  unable  to  trace  any  connexion 
between  a  body  of  persons  upon  a  hill 
about  four  hundred  yards  distant  from 
where  the  honses  were  burnt,  admitted  to 


be  Protestants^  and  the  party  who  burnt 
those  honses.      A  curious  circamstance 
occurred  to  Mr.  Olpherts,  the  magistrate, 
who  was  actively  engaged  in  quelling  the 
disturbances,  and  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  offenders.     He  went  into  the 
house  of  a  woman,  who  stated  her  house 
to  have  been  set  (ire  to  at  the  ouuide,  but 
which  fire    had    been   subseouently  ex- 
tinguished. Upon  examining  the  premises 
he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  fire 
must  have  originated  at  the  inside.    Upon 
interrogating  the  daughter  apart  from  the 
mother,  and  ignorant  of  the  evidence  her 
mother  had  given,    the   daughter  swore 
that  she  saw  her  mother  take  a  candle, 
and  go  down  to  the  room  in  which  was  a 
quantity  of  dry  straw.     Whether  this  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  charging  Orange- 
men  with  the  act,   or,  as   appeared   on 
another  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering the  expense  from  the  county,  was 
a  matter  of  conjecture.     In  allusioD  to 
what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  re* 
specting  the  manner  by  which  the  Court 
of  Investigation  was  assembled,  he  would 
beg  jlo  say  a  few  words.     He  admitted,  as  a 
magistrate,  he  had  no  right  to  expect  any 
summons.     He  had  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  magisterial  body  in   the   county  of 
Armagh ;  he  had  resigned  the  commission, 
which  he  could  no  longer  bring  himself  to 
hold,  when  he  saw  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  acting    for   upwards  of  thirty 
years,  insulted  and  deprived  of  their  com- 
mission without  any  investigation  into  the 
charges  preferred  against  them;    but  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county — 
identified   with  those  persons  who  were 
charged  with  being  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace— he  did,  he  confessed,  feel  that  his 
being  overlooked  was  not  a  matter  purely 
accidental.     He  was  on  his  way  to  leave 
the  country  with  his  family,  when,    by 
accident,  he   heard   the  inquiry  was   to 
take  place  next  day;    he  did,  in  conse- 
quence, delay  for  a  day  his  jotirney,  and 
was  present  at  the  first  day's  investigation, 
when  he  saw  the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh, 
who,  like  himself,  was  not,  he  belieTed, 
present,  except  upon  that  one  occasion. 
He  heard  the  letter  of  the  right  hon.  Se* 
cretary  read  by  the  noble  Lord  who  pre* 
sided  at  that  meeting*-he  heard  the  in- 
structions which    that    letter   contained 
read,  and  which  were,  that  the  investi* 
gation  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  re- 
cent outrages  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
but  was  to  go  back  to  the  lime  of  the 
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races  in  October  last.     Why  those  in- 
structions were  not  complied  with,  he  was 
nnable  to  say.     The    attention  of   the 
House  had  been  frequently  of  late,  called 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland   having  arms.      Now,  he  would 
beg  to  ask,  were  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land  the  only  persons  in   that  couiitry 
who  were  to  be  permitted  to  have  arms  ? 
He  recollected  perfectly  well  being  told  so 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
city  of  Dublin  last  Session  of  Parliament. 
He  thought  it  was  during  the  discussion 
upon  the  Coercion  Bill  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  armed,  and  the 
hon.  Member  added,  and  well  armed  too. 
[Mr,  O^ConnMi  What  he  said  was  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  North.]  He  would 
address  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
English   Members,  end    he    would    ask 
them,  whether  it  was  right  that  the  only 
acknowledged  friends  of  British  connexion 
in  Ireland  should  be  the  only  persons  who 
were  to  bedeprived  of  the  means  of  defence, 
Md  whether  the    handful,    which    they 
were  said  to  be,  were  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  millions,  of  whom  they  heard  such 
npeated  boasts,  to  be  sacrificed  by  them 
whenever  the  proper  or  convenient  time 
might  arrive,  at  the  shrine  of  Repeal  or 
Poperj^.     ['*Oh,  ohl"    from    Members 
opposite.]      Hon.    Members    might    C17 
*'oh,  oh''    but  had  not  the  hon.   and 
learned    Member   said,  that   all  he  re- 
quired   was    the   co-operation   of   Pro- 
testants, to  insure  the    Repeal   of   the 
Union  before  twelve  months.     Was  not 
that  admitting  that    the    only  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  that  measure  was  the 
opposition  of  the  Protesunts  of  Ireland  ? 
Disarm  that  body,  and  the  hon.  Member's 
object  would  be  at  once  gained. 

Mr.  ^miik  O'Brien  said,  it  seemed  that 
the  north  of  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  civil 
war,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  gave  encouragement 
to  the  Mictions  feelings  which  prevailed, 
by  receiving,  and  forwarding  gracious  an>- 
awera  to,  addresses  of  an  illegal  character. 
For  what  other  purposes  were  those  ad- 
dresses received,  if  it  were  not  to  keep  up 
the  feelings  of  fection,  and  the  excitement 
that  existed  f  He  had  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening, (he  other  night,  to  the  professions 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  but  he  had  not  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  him  declare  that  such 
thmgs  were  not  to  occur  again.  When 
the  Orange  party  saw  the  allies,  by  which 


they  were  surrounded,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  they  were  defended,  could  the  Go- 
vernment be  surprised,  that  it  had  not  the 
support  of  a  single  Catholic  in  Ireland, 
nor  of  a  single  Member  who  truly  spoke 
and  represented  the  sentiments  of  that 
body  ? 

Mr.  Dobbin  wished  to  state  an  instance 
of  2,000  Orangemen  having  marched, 
during  the  last  election,  into  Armagh, 
with  colours  flying,  and  decorated  with 
the  Orange  emblems.  They  did  so  much 
mischief,  that  two  days  were  occupied  in 
assessing  the  damage,  which  was  estimated 
at  l,400/.j  from  the  injury  done  to  houses 
in  the  town. 

Colonel  Verner  was  not  out  of  the  town 
on  the  day  in  question,  and  he  denied  that 
the  Orange  party  appeared  in  the  town 
decorated  as  had  been  described. 

Mr.  Dobbin  said,  he  was  on  the  hustings, 
from  which  he  should  doubtless  have  been 
dragged  by  the  Orange  party,  and  his  life 
perhaps  sacrificed,  but  for  the  protection 
the  police  afforded  him. 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  no  desire  to  prolong 
the  debate,  but  having  interrupted  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  in  his  allusion  to 
him,  he  would  state  the  opinion  with 
which  he  had  accompanied  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  Catholics  were  arming  in 
the  north.  He  had  distinctly  declared, 
that  the  greatest  mischief  consequent  upon 
the  possession  of  arms,  by  Orangemen, 
was,  that  Catholics  who  ought  not  to  have 
arms,  would  procure  them,  at  all  hazards. 
For  his  own  part,  he  wished  neither  party 
to  have  them. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


CiKQUE  Ports.]  Bit  Thomas  Troubridge 
moved  for  a  return  of  all  appointments 
made,  during  the  last  ten  years,  by  or  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports;  specifying  the  particu- 
lar duties  attached  to  each,  and  the  re- 
spective salaries,  fees,  and  other  emolu- 
ments thereto  attached ;  and  from  what 
funds  such  emoluments  are  derived, 

Mr.  Williams  observed  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  grounds  for  suspecting  that 
the  appointment  of  Pilots,  was  but  too 
often  mfluenced  by  political  considerations. 
It  appeared  that  in  one  case,  out  of  a  creW 
of  fifty-three  Pilots,  forty-eight  were  free- 
men of  Dover ;  and  that  in  another,  out 
of  a  crew  of  forty-two,  twenty-nine  were 
freemen. 
Colonel  Evans  said,  his  opinion  was, 
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tb«t  it  watnow  full  time,  to  put  the  pilot- 
age of  the  ports  of  this  kingaom,  under  a 
better  government  than  it  had  heretofore 
been ;  and^  indeed,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Warden  altogether,  which 
was  generally  filled  by  an  individual  not 
of  a  naval  character. 

.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  considered  that  the 
gallant  officer,  in  objecting  to  the  office 
of  Lord  Warden^  because  it  was  not  filled 
by  a  naval  officer,  might  as  well  say  that 
the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
ought  to  be  filled  by  a  naval  officer. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  there  was  no  ana- 
logy between  the  offices ;  but  the  point  to 
which  he  intended  to  call  attention  was, 
that  as  respected  the  maritime  interests, 
the  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Porta  was  an  anomaly.  He  did  not  see 
why  there  should  be  a  Lord  Warden  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  Channel.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  present  arrangement,  was 
frequently  great  danger  to  human  life. 
The  port  of  Rye  had  been  omitted  bv  Act 
of  Parliament  from  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  the  other  ports;  and  the  Lord  Warden, 
therefore,  not  thinking  proper  to  appoint 
pilots  for  Rye,  there  had  been  no  pilots 
there  for  a  series  of  years.  The  pilots  of 
that  part  of  the  Channel  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Trinity 
Board, 

Mr,  Eobinson  said,  that  although  the 
papers  mo?ed  for,  related  to  the  Cinque 
jPortSi  yet  the  question  extended  itself  to 
other  places.  He  was  happy  that  Govern- 
ment had  taken  up  the  subject.  He  be- 
lieved there  were  no  complaints,  generally 
speaking,  respecting  pilotage  from  places 
where  competition  was  open,  but  that  the 
complaints  came  from  places  where  the 
appointments  were  made  in  secret,  which 
was  a  system  highly  prejudicial  to  their 
efficiency,  and  to  the  maritime  interests. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Elections  (Irelavd) — Employment 
ov  Military.]  Mr.  MulUns  moved  for 
copies  of  any  correspondence  between  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Deputy-Lieutenants, 
and  Magistrates  of  the  several  counties  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Government,  previ- 
ously to,  and  during  the  late  elections, 
with  reference  to  the  distribution  and  em- 
ployment of  the  military  force,  and  to  ap- 
prehended obstructions  of  the  freedom  of 
election.  He  said,  it  certainly  was  his  in- 
tention to  press  for  their  production ;  but, 
be  understood  it  v^as  wisbei}  by  Govern- 


ment that  a  further  time  should  be  sJ- 
lowed. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  no  objection 
to  the  returns  moved  for,  but  he  would 
remind  the  hon.  Members  for  Ireland,  that 
an  interval  of  two  days,  was  not  sufiicient 
between  a  notice  of  Motion  and  the  Motion 
itself,  when  the  subject  concerned  related 
to  transactions,  the  documents  connected 
with  which  roust,  of  necessity,  be  in  Go- 
vernment offices  in  Ireland.  On  the  pre* 
sent  occasion,  however,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  produce  the  Papers,  and  when  diey 
were  produced,  he  took  that  opportunity 
of  informing  the  House,  he  should  move 
that  all  the  Reports  relating  to  matters 
occurring  previously  to,  and  at  the  elec- 
tions, should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  bribery  and  intimidation.  With  regard 
to  the  employment  of  the  military,  the 
Papers,  when  produced,  would  prove  they 
had  never  been  employed,  but  on  grounds 
perfectly  iusti6able. 

Mr.  O  Dwyer  regretted  to  hear  so  con- 
fident a  statement  from  the  gallant  Officer, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  military. 
He  .had  himself  known  instances  of  the 
most  gross  and  unwarrantable  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  military.  He  would 
read  an  extract  of  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Borris,  as 
evidence  of  the  system  which  had  been 
pursued : — "  We  were  obliged  to  close  our 
chapel,  these  two  last  Sundays.  This  ex- 
traordinary measure  we  were  obliged  to 
resort  to,  that  murder  might  not  be  cona- 
mitted.  The  magistrate  brought  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  on  each  Sunday,  and  had 
them  placed  at  the  chapel  to  protect  some 
voters.  If  we  bad  permitted  die  people  to 
assemble,  there  is  no  doubt  the  moment 
they  had  appeared,  the  military,  armed  as 
they  were,  would  have  found  a  pretext  to 
fire  on  the  people ;  for  the  people,  it  was 
more  than  probable,  on  their  appearance, 
would  have  been  greatly  excited,  and  made 
an  attack."  The  writer  also  requested  the 
hon.  Member  to  inquire  of  the  Chiei 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  by  what  authority 
this  military  force  had  been  stationed 
there. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  thought  it  very 
advisable  for  hon.  Gentlemen  to  avoid 
discussion,  when  moving  for  retnnis  of 
papers.  He  had  endeavoured  to  do  so« 
but  was  provoked  into  reply  by  statements 
that  were  made  on  the  opposite  sida  of  the 
House.  He  had  heard  of  outrages,  such 
as  tbehpn,  Gentleman  alluded  toatBorrt9y 
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where  it  was  stated  that  people  were  pulled 
out  of  their  pews,  the  pews  destroyed,  and 
the  people  dragged  into  the  streets  and 
severely  beaten  •  Similar  scenes,  it  had 
been  asserted,  had  taken  place  several 
times  subsequent  to  the  Carlow  election, 
when  neither  the  influence  of  the  priests, 
nor  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  were  any 

Srotection.  Ifhon.  Members  would  favour 
im  with  the  names  of  parties  engaged  in 
such  alleged  disturbances,  he  would  pro- 
mise to  institute  the  proper  inquiries,  and 
give  them  satisfactory  answers.  As  far  as 
he  was  able  to  judge,  the  conduct  of  the 
military  had  been  on  all  occasions  most 
exemplary.  Depending  on  the  returns  of 
Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  he  was  authorised  to 
say  so.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  particular 
inquiry  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whe- 
ther the  troops  had  on  any  occasion  entered 
into  the  contest  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
either  party.  The  answer  to  such  inquiry, 
both  from  Sheriffs  and  Relurning-officers, 
was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  military  had  met  on  several  occasions 
the  approbation  of  the  disappointed  can- 
didate. The  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  whom 
he  saw  opposite,  he  believed,  had  given  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  conduct  of  the 
military,  an  opinion, he  believed,  the  House 
would  universally  arrive  at,  whenever  the 
subject  was  brought  forward  and  regularly 
sifted. 

Mr.  Feargtis  O'Connor  said,  that  at  the 
election  alluded  to,  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised, when  about  to  address  the  people, 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  drawn 
swords  and  fixed  bayonets,  but  he  managed 
to  keep  the  soldiers  in  good  temper,  by 
talking  of  the  impolicy  of  flogging  in  the 
army,  of  the  evils  of  unmerited  pensions, 
and  the  propriety  of  appropriating  such 
pensions  to  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  seen  a  letter 
written  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  to  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  in  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  praised  the 
conduct  of  the  military  at  Youghal,  as 
having  been  admirable.  As  proof,  too,  of 
the  good  effects  of  employing  that  force, 
be  lagged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  fact,  that  in  1 832,  troops 
were  not  employed,  and  in  Carlow  four- 
teen men  were  actually  killed;  in  1834, 
they  were  employed,  and  there  was  only 
one  man  killed,  and  that  was  in  Meath. 
He  thought,  therefore,  he  was  quite  right 
in  sayingi  that  their  employment  was  per- 


fectly justifiable,  particularly  as  there  had 
been  no  complaint  of  misconduct,'  every 
account,  on  the  contrary,  agreeing  in 
stating  their  conduct  to  be  most  exem- 
plary. 

Mr.  O^Connell  could  not  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  military,  but  their  con- 
duct reflected  no  credit  on  the  Magistracy, 
but  on  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  the 
good  feeling  of  the  soldiers  themselves.' 
In  the  letter  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer,  he  did  not,  as  was  sup- 
posed, express  so  much  satisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  the  military  in  itself,  as  he  did 
a  preference  to  it  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  police.  He  had  written  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  with  regard  to 
the  practice  of  the  soldiery  firing  on  the 
people,  and  had  received  an  answer,  he 
would  admit,  which  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory. He  willingly  gave  credit  to  the 
army,  and  he  believed  that  gentlemen  in' 
command  had  received  orders  to  adopt 
every  precaution  in  cases  of  Magistrates 
giving  unnecessary  orders.  It  had  been 
stated  that  in  1831,  murders  had  taken 
place,  and  that  in  1834,  there  were  none — 
[Colonel  Perceval :  One  only.]  One  only, 
and  that  in  the  county  remarkable  for  its 
brotherly  love.  There  were  none  killed  in 
the  Southern  counties. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  sure  that  the' 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and  the 
House  must  be  aware,  that  the  military 
could  only  act  at  the  requisition  of  the 
mag^isCracy  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  troops  had  strict  orders  uot 
to  interfere,  except  at  the  requisition  of 
the  magistrates;  and,  unless  they  did  then 
interfere,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
Government  to  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  John  O'Conn^Z/ objected  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Magistrates.  In  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  representing 
for  two  Parliaments,  the  Magistrates  were 
all  of  a  particular  caste  of  politics ;  they 
were  all  of  Orange  principles.  There  was 
not  one  of  them  who  had  a  vote  but  who 
had  voted,  both  in  1832  and  1834,  against 
the  popular  candidate.  He  could  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
presence  of  the  military  at  elections  in 
Ireland,  at  the  same  time  he  felt  bound 
on  all  occasions  to  object  to  their  intro- 
duction as  unconstitutional.  With  respect 
to  what  had  been  stated  regarding  the 
loss  of  life  at  the  Dung^rvon  election,  he 
should  beg  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  not  through  the  people  it  had 
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occurred,  but  through  some  mariaes  who 
were  directed  by  the  Magistracy. 

Colonel  Bruen^  as  representative  of  a 
large  county  (Carlow),  could  not  let  the 
opportunity  pass  of  adding  his  testimony 
to  that  already  borne  to  the  efficiency  and 
good  conduct  of  the  military,  and,  also,  to 
the  particular  necessity  which  existed 
almost  always  in  Ireland  for  their  presence 
at  elections,  but  more  especially  at  the 
last  election  in  that  kingdom. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  begged  to  add  his 
meed  of  praise  to  that  which  had  already 
been  bestowed  on  the  military.  Their 
conduct,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
police,  was  decidedly  in  their  favour. 
Advantage  was  always  derived  to  the 
peace  of  the  country  from  employing  them 
in  preference  to  the  constabulary,  in  con-* 
sequence  of  the  latter  being  more  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of,  and  respon- 
sible to,  a  partial  Magistracy. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  that  he  had  been 
in  Carlow  at  the  last  election  for  that 
borough,  and  on  that  occasion  he  had 
seen  a  display  of  military,  horse  and  foot, 
which  would  have  led  him  to  suppose  the 
town  was  in  danger  of  destruction.  Yet 
he  did  not  perceive  the  least  appearance 
of  excitement  among  the  people,  or  even 
anything  like  a  crowd,  to  warrant  such  a 
display  of  armed  force.  In  England  elec- 
tions partook  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn 
civil  ceremony.  In  Ireland,  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  appeared  to  partake  of  a  mili. 
tary  character.  In  England,  the  military 
never  appeared  at  elections  without  the 
most  absolute  necessity  existed;  in  Ireland 
they  were  called  out  and  paraded  in  all 
places  before  any  necessity  was  even 
thought  of.  With  respect  to  the  question 
at  issue — the  conduct  of  the  Magistracy 
—he  thought  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  gone  beyond  his  ditty  in  de- 
claring his  belief  in  their  innocence.  It 
was  like  prejudging  the  question,  and 
could  not  but  have  its  effect  in  prejudicing 
the  course  of  justice.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
Henry  Hardinge)  spoke  from  his  own 
knowledge,  or  merely  from  the  information 
supplied  by  the  local  Magistrates  ? 

Sir  H»  Hardinge  rose,  but 

The  Speaker  interposed »  and  said,  that, 
he  could  not  help  expressing  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  very  great  inconvenience 
would  arise  if  discussions  were  entered  in- 
to by  hon.  Members  in  anticipation  of  the 

proQUCtion    of  docuaaeoti   which    were 


promised  to  be  laid  before  the  House*  If, 
however,  a  sense  of  justice  induced  bim  in 
this  instance  to  permit  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Secretary  for  Ireland)  to 
address  the  House  in  reply  to  the  observa* 
tions  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  he 
trusted  he  should  not  be  understood  us 
countenancing  discussions  of  this  nature 
which,  if  generally  allowed »  must  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  very  great  incon- 
venience. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  most  cordiftliy  ac* 
quiesced  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
that  decision.     During  the  course  of  the 
evening  various  attacks  had  been  naade  oo 
the  Irish  Government,  on  the  one  hand 
for  being  too  Orange,  and  on  the  other 
for  being  too  Catholic ;  bis  great  obfect, 
however,  had  been,  and  always  would  be, 
to  act  with  the  strictest  impartiality  ;  and 
although  he  did  not  enter  into  details  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued,  it  being  most  improper 
to  anticipate  a  debate  on  papers  which 
were  to  be  produced,  yet  he  could  oot 
avoid  stating,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
military  had,  on  all  occasions,  been  most 
exemplary,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  them  to  the  people, 
not  a  single  life  was  lost  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, while  at  the  one  preceding  not  fewer 
than  fourteen  were  sacrificed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ecclesiastical  Covars.]  The  Atior^ 
ney^  General^  in  moving  for  leave  to  brings 
in  a  Bill  to  Improve  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  said,  that 
he  did  not  propose  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  at  any  very  great  length 
in  introducing  the  Bill  which  he  proptMed 
to  submit  to  their  consideration  ;   but  as 
this  was  one  of  the  subjects  alluded  to  m 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  he  thought  it  would  be  uabe- 
coming  in  him  if  he  did  not  state,  as 
shortly  as  he  could,  the  general  object  and 
scope  of  the  Bill  which  he  meant  to  offer 
for  their  adoption.    The  leading  object  of 
it  was  to  consolidate  some  300  or  400 
courts  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
country,  and  which  were  incompetent  to 
perform  those  functions  of  justice  which 
had  been  assigned  to  them,  and  conoea- 
trate  the  jurisdiction  in  Ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  one  court,  to  sit  either  in  Loodoa 
or  wherever  his  Majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  appoint.    It  was  also  intended  by  the 

Measure  to  iaroat  the  new  Sedetiailkd 
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mimstratioQ  of  justice  in  Ecclesiastical 
mattera  which  came  under  its  cognizance; 
while  ita   jurisdiction  over  certain  other 
mattera  which  bad  been  made  the  subject 
of  conplaiDt   more  than  once  since  the 
Houae  met  would   be   entirely  removed. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  which  an  hou.  Mem- 
ber had  alluded  to,  and  which  formerly 
waa  knowQ  as  the  Court  of  Delegates,  was 
already  abolished,  and  its  authority  trans- 
ferred to   the  Privy  Council — it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Privy  Council  should  be 
also  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  this  new 
Court.    The  effect  of  this  alteration  would 
be   the   bringing  into  one   system,  and 
under  one  arrangement  of  rules,  a  variety 
of  important  jurisdictions  now  exercised 
in    point    of  practice  by   eight  or    ten 
different  courts,  and  capable  of  being  ex- 
ercised by  no  less  than  between  300  and 
400*     Before  detailing  some  parts  of  the 
BiU»  he  begged  leave  to  state  to  the  House 
the  origin  of  the  measure  and  the  share 
he  had  in  its  introduction.     In  January, 
1830,  a  Commission  was  appointed  (sub- 
sequently renewed  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  month  of  July  the  same  year) 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  and  the  Report  was  made 
in  the  month  of  February,  1832.     A  more 
learned  and  valuable  document  than  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  which  be  now 
held  in  his  hand,  he  had  rarely  met  with, 
to  the  composition  of  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
he  believed,  had  very  much  contributed. 
The  Report  contained  many  most  valuable 
suggestions,  and  having,  in  part,  subse- 
quently received  the  sanction  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill 
was  prepared,  with  considerable  care, in  the 
laHer  part  of  last  year,  which  be  believed 
reoeived  the  sanctioo  of  nearly  every  one 
who  bad  been  consulted  on  the  subject-^ 
among  others,  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Members  for  Edinburgh  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets;  the  latter  of  whom,  though  he 
bad  his  professional  interest  to  consult, 
hesitated  not  in  confirming  the  opinion 
that  if  each  a  measure  were  adopted  it 
would  be  the  means  of  conferring  general 
benefit  on  the  community.    It  embraced 
a  great  variety  of  particulars,  but  he  pro- 
posed calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
merely  (o  two,  one  relating  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court»  aikl  the  other,  by  and  by, 
toJbs  Diici|pUQe  of  the  Clergy  s  tbotasub- 


(March  12} 

jects  being  of  prominent  importance  and 
pressing  necessity,  li  was  quite  obvious 
that  the  existence  of  so  many  different  tri- 
bunals, amounting,  as  he  had  stated,  to 
nearly  400,  and  embracing  diocesan  and 
archidiaconal  courts,  peculiars  of  various 
descriptions,  and  some  manorial  courts, 
must  lead  to  considerable  inconveniences, 
possibly  to  conflicting  decisions,  and,  in 
many  instances,  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  there  could  be  an  adequate  judge,  so 
that  practically  a  denial  of  justice  was,  in 
many  instances,  the  inevitable  result.  It 
was  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  consolidate 
into  one  court  all  those  separate  tribunals, 
and  prevent  in  future  any  one  of  them  en- 
tertaining any  contentious  jurisdiction 
whatever.  It  was  also  proposed  to  limit 
the  new  court  to  certain  matters  which 
were  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  occupy  its  entire  attention,  and  transfer 
to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  others  which 
had  been  hitherto  investigated  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts.  The  most  important 
matters  with  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  hitherto  had  jurisdiction  related  to 
testamentary  and  matrimonial  causes, 
which  it  was  proposed  they  should  still 
retain  ;  but  of  all  jurisdiction  as  to  tithes 
and  other  subjects  enumerated  by  the 
learned  authors  of  the  report  as  civil  and 
spiritual  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  them. 
They  would  also  be  prevented  from  inter- 
meddling in  those  offences  which  belonged 
to  the  clergy — neglect  of  duty,  statements 
of  opinion  not  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England,  and  ques- 
tions touching  the  relaxation  of  discipline, 
to  be  provided  for  by  a  separate  bill; 
while  all  cases  of  defamation,  brawling, 
laying  violent  hands  in  the  Church  or  pre- 
cincts of  the  church,  and  immoralities  to 
which  he  would  not  particularly  allude, 
might  very  well  be  left  to  the  law  as  it 
now  stood  in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts 
of  the  country.  Except  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  nullity  of  marriage,  for  adul- 
tery, and  incest,  questions  of  that  nature 
would  also  be  withdrawn  from  the  Eccle« 
siastical  Courts.  Such  were  the  principal 
objects  the  bill  had  in  view  $  but  there 
was  another  important  feature  in  it  which 
he  was  anxious  to  state  to  the  House.  He 
alluded  to  the  power  of  directing  an  issue, 
in  order  that  a  disputed  question  of  fact 
might  be  settled  in  that  most  convenient 
and  most  constitutional  of  all  methods—- 
namely.  Trial  by  Jury.     It  was  proposed 

thstt  the  judge  of  the  £Qc)esiasticsl  Court 
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should  have  the  power  of  sendiog  an  issue 
to  be  tried,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
judges  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  a  question  turned  on 
matters  of  fact.  There  would  also  be  an 
appeal  from  the  Court  to  the  Privy  Council 
on  the  granting  or  refusing  an  issue  on  a 
new  trial,  which  he  hoped  would  operate  as  a 
satiicient  check,  and  be  satisfactory  to  the 
public.  The  Ecclesiastical  Court,  it  should 
De  remembered,  had  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  most  important  and  complicated  rights 
and  an  immense  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  England — all  matters  testamentary  and 
all  property  passing  by  will,  it  was,  there- 
fore^ necessary y  in  order  to  its  due  admi- 
nistration of  that  branch  of  justice  that  it 
should  be  invested  with  sufficient  powers, 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  that  important  ma- 
chine in  investigating  truth.  Trial  by  Jury, 
the  right  of  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  its  powers  were  enlarged,  to  disen- 
cumber it  from  inquiries  into  a  variety  of 
criminal  matters  which  had  hitherto  tended 
only  to  embarrass  and  perplex  its  operation. 
It  was  to  be  in  future  the  King's  Court,  not 
the  Court  of  any  Archbishop  or  spiritual 
person  whatever,  and  was  to  be  held  under 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  to  which 
the  other  learned  judges  were  subject.  The 
Measure  was  not  peculiarly  his,  having 
been  called  on  in  his  official  capacity  to 
take  up  the  question  and  introduce  it  to 
the  House.  But,  having  diligently  read 
the  Report,  in  which  he  found  much  learn- 
ing, great  labour,  considerable  judgment, 
and  extensive  elucidation  of  important 
questions  connected  with  the  subject,  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the 
suggestions  which  it  contained,  as  he 
should  always  be  ready  to  support  any 
practical  measures  of  improvement  or  re- 
form, whether  proceeding  from  that  (the 
Ministerial)  or  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
for  no  Member,  whether  lay  or  legal,  could 
be  more  anxious  thah4ie  was  to  improve 
the  institutions  of  the'<(Spiintry  by  properly- 
considered  and  well-defffted  measures  of 
practical  reform.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for  leava 
to  bring  in  the  Bill.  *- 

Dr.  LushingtonsMf  that  there  was  a 
portion  of  the  Refk^rt  of  the  Commissioners 
which,  if  not  adopted  in  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  €^entleman,  or  made  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  measure,  would  defeat 
all  that  the  Bill  before  the  House  proposed 
to  do.     It  v.-as  ihat  part  of  the  Report 

v?hich  contained  the  recommendation  of 


the    Commissioners    to    abolish  all  the 
sinecure  offices  so  numerous  in  connexioa 
with  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.     Not  leas 
than  60,0002.  were  divided  in  this  way  be- 
tween the  proteges  of  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops. Unless  that  source  of  patrooag^e 
were  lopped  off  the  measure  would  give  no 
satisfaction  to  the  country.  Oneof  thehighest 
Ecclesiastical  personages  in  the  kingdom, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had,  oo  his 
(Dr.  Lushington's)  proposition  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  Commission,  relinquished  at 
once  patronage  enjoyed  by  himself  and  his 
predecessors  to  the  extent  of  10,000/.  a- 
year,  spread  over  many  sinecure  offices. 
One  was  of  considerable  value,  seven  or 
eight  varied  from  1,500/.  to  600L  a-year, 
all  of  which  his  predecessors  had  retained, 
other  persons  performing  the  duty,  and  they 
themselves  taking  the  greater  share  of  the 
emoluments.    Within  the  short  space  of 
ten  minutes  his  Grace  replied — **  It  is  so 
proper  and  just  that  I  cannot  hesitate aa 
instant."    In  the  same  spirit  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  right  raverend  bench  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Commission  relin- 
quished his  patronage  for  the  public  good. 
He  (Dr.  Lushington)  hoped  that  the  same 
spirit  would  actuate  the  House  when  they 
came  to  consider  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  they  would  unhesitatingly  remove 
these  overflowing  sources  of  obloquy  and 
public  complaint.      With  respect  to  the 
measure  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  (Dr. 
Lushington)  felt  bound  to  say,  such  was  his 
sense  of  its  imperative  necessity,  that  he 
was  only  restrained  from  introducing  one 
of  the  same  nature  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  come  with  greater  weight 
from  the  Government,  and  temore  opera- 
tive in  its  general  effects  on  the  Legisla- 
ture.   The  preceding  Government  were 
undoubtedly  very  anxious  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  they  had  not  had  time  to  mature 
it  sufficiently.     No  blame  could,  therefore, 
attach  to  them  for  having  delayed  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  measure  analogous  to  the  • 
present.    He  was  rejoiced  to  find,  that 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  took  snch 
offences  as  that  of  defamation  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts*     It 
was  only  in  the  month  of  May  last  that  he 
had  himself  been  compelled,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  to  send  an  individual 
to  gaol  for  defamation.     He  had  no  option, 
consistently  with  a  due  observance  of  his 
oath,  but  to  act  in  the  manner  which  he 
had  mentioned.    He  sent  the  man  tfatte,  • 
and  there  he  was  at  preient,  a|id  theie  he. 
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might  remain,  for  he  knew  not  of  any  law 
by  which  he  could  be  released.    This  was 
only  one  of  many  instances  which  illus- 
trated the  worst  species  of  trials  for  defa- 
mation*    He  could  not  but  attribute  guilt 
to  the  Legislature  for  not  having  at  an 
earlier  period  instituted  inquiries  into  this 
subject,  and  for  not  haying  relieved  Judges 
from  a  duty  so  odious,  as  that  of  punishing 
men  pro  salute  amnue.    The  object  of  the 
report  moat  especially  was,  the  entire  ex- 
tinction  of  what  used  to  be  called   the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  ;  that  was  to  say,  that  hereafter  no 
Ecciesiaatical  Court  should  exercise  the 
power   of  punishing  any  person  upon   a 
criminal  process.     Another  branch  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was  that  exercised 
over  clergymen.    This  ought  likewise  to 
be  taken  away,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
that  such  a  power  of  supervision  should  be 
extinct,  and  it  therefore  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  jurisdiction,  for  which  a 
separate  Bill  would  provide,  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 
This  Court  would  take  cognizance  of  all 
offences  committed  by  clergymen  in  the 
neglect  of  the  discharge  of  their  duty ; 
hut  it  would  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
interfere  with  the  present  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  any  other 
offences  that  the  clergy  might  commit. 
The  instituting  of  this  new  Court  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair,  im- 
partial, and  not  expensive  tribunal,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  in  time  all  impro- 
prieties and  neglects  in  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  of  correcting  them,  not  at  a 
period  when  public  scandal  had  been  so 
excited,  that  the  Bishops  themselves,  as 
had  been  the  case  in  many  instances,  had 
been  compelled  to  take  the  duty  of  cor- 
rection upon  them,  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, amounting  in  some  instances  to 
hundreds  of  pounds.    The  establishment 
of  this  jurisdiction  would  confirm  more 
strongly  the  affections  which  still  remained 
in  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  Es- 
tablished Church.    All  that  would  remain 
for  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to 
perform,  after  the  present  Bill  should  have 
passed,  would  be  the  determination  upon 
matrimonial    and    testamentary   canses. 
These  were  causes,  unquestionably,  of  very 
great  importance,  and  no  man  who  sat  in 
that- House,  or  who  was  not  in  that  House, 
could  feel  bat  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
reform  of  the  Courts  which  had  to  ad- 
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pendent  of  the  importance  attached  to  the 
separation  of  husband  and  wife,  the  ques- 
tion of  nullity  of  marriage  involved  the 
question  of  legitimacy,  and  the  question 
of  legitimacy  involved  the  rights  of  property 
to  an  immense  amount.  With  respect  to 
testimentary  causes,  in  his  humble  judg-  - 
ment,  if  the  House  did  its  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic there  ought  not  to  remain  any  difference 
of  law  with  respect  to  decisions  upon  the 
devising  of  real  and  personal  property.* 
He  never  had  been  satisfied  that  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  disposing 
of  real  and  personal  property  should  be 
tried  by  a  Jury  in  one  case,  and  by  another 
species  of  tribunal  in  another.  The  ex-' 
penses  of  a  double  trial  were  not  justified. 
The  measure  now  introduced,  when  it 
came  to  be  duly  considered,  would  make  * 
every  man  of  opinion  that  a  more  impor- 
tant Bill  of  Reform  had  never  yet  been 
suggested  to  the  House.  It  was  a  measure 
which  every  Member  would  find  to  in- 
volve his  own  interests,  and  he  cordially 
thanked  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  his 
Majesty's  Attorney-General,  for  having 
availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  measure  forward. 

Sir  John  Campbell  rose  to  express  his 
entire  concurrence  in  the  views  which  bad 
been  taken  of  the  subject  by  his  Majesty's 
Attorney-Greneral,  and  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets.     The  moment  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  had  been  presented,  he  had 
read  it  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.     The 
public  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, and  very  great  credit  was  due  to  the 
right  Reverend  Prelates,  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Durham,  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  right  Reverend  Bench, 
who  had  concurred  under  the  Commission 
in  recommending  the  Reform  of  all  the 
abuses  which  had  so  disgraced  the  law  of' 
England,  and  who,  for  this  object ,  had  volun. 
tarily  consented  to  part  with  very  valuable' 
patronage.     The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  * 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  abolished.    Their  proceedings 
pro   salute  aninuBj  were  really  for  the 
sole   purpose   of  putting  fees  into    the* 
pockets   of  the  officers  of  the  Courts.  - 
All  persons  knew,  that  the  great  obstacles ' 
to  all  improvement  in  this  country  were' 
fees  and  patronage.      The  officers  now* 
had  fixed  salaries,  and,,  therefore,  they> 
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corrected.  He  was  glad,  that  the  Bill 
would  abolish  betweeo  three  and  four  hoa« 
dred  Ecclesiastical  Local  Coorts,  for  these 
were  Courts  purely  mischievous.  They 
created  great  expense,  and  great  confu* 
sioQ.  His  hoD.  aod  learned  Friend  had 
said,  that  he  intended  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  for  the  administration  of  local 
justice  throughout  the  country.  He  would 
beseech  him  not  to  abolish  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Diocesan  Courts.  Let  all  the  Pe- 
culiar and  Manorial  Courts  be  abolished ; 
but  it  would  facilitate  the  business  of  the 
country,  if  the  probate  of  wills  were  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  Diocesan 
Courts.  It  was  possible  to  centralize  too 
much^— to  bring  proceedings  too  much  to 
London;  and  Uiere  would  be  an  incon- 
sistency in  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
the  Attorney-General,  bringing  in  two  Bills, 
the  one  to  create  Local  Courts  for  the  trial 
of  civil  causes,  and  another  for  sweeping 
away  ail  Local  Courts,  which  took  cogni- 
sance of  Ecclesiastical  cases.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  find,  that  in 
this  particular,  he  would  give  umbrage  to 
the  country  solicitors,  a  very  powerful 
body,  who  would  be  sending  numerous 
petitions  on  the  subject  to  the  House,  and 
who  would  be  able  to  induce  many  coun- 
try Gentlemen  to  vote  against  Uie  Re- 
forms altogether.  There  was  a  manifest 
hardship  in  compelling  persons  from  dis- 
tant parts  to  come  to  London  to  prove  a 
will.  Another  point  was,  whether  the 
supreme  Courts  ought  not  to  have  the 
power  of  dissolving  marriages  ?  Dissolu- 
tions of  marriage  ought  to  be  tried  before 
judicial  tribunals,  and  not  before  the 
Legislature.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  the  whole  country,  that 
whilst  marriages  by  the  law  of  the  land 
were  indissoluble,  they  could  be  dissolved 
b^  prerogative.  When  the  case  of  a 
divorce  ESU  was  before  either  House,  and 
witnesses  were  examined  at  the  Bar,  the 
whole  proceeding  was  a  mere  farc&**a 
iliost  espensive  force,  it  was  true— but  a 
farce  that  brought  no  credit  at  all  to  any 
party.  He  knew  not  why,  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  all  such  matters  should 
not  be  brought  before  a  judicial  tribuiud. 
These  were  judicial  questions  and  not 
legislative,  and  judicial  tribunals  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  grant  divorces,  both 
a  mttua  et  thoro^  el  a  vincuh  mairimonu* 
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country  could  not  be  satisfied  if  the  de- 
cisions of  sDch  important  cases  aa  oatrU 
monial  divorces  should   be    left  to    the 
decision  of  one  single  Judge.    He  woakd 
rather  that  such  decisions  should  be  left 
to  a  Judicial    Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council^  which  was  a  very  important  tri- 
bunal.    He  was  attached,  by  early  pre* 
possessio  %,  to  the    Court   of   Doctors' 
Commons,  aod  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  consider  the  decision  of  one  siog^le 
Judge  in  such  cases  as  satisfactory.  With 
respect  to  the  Diocesan  Courts,  he  would 
not  enter  into  the  subject;  but  he  was 
sure  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  would  bear  him  out  in 
saying,  that-  the  muntenance  of  those 
Courts  would  be  perfectly  impracticable 
if  the  present  Bill  were  to  pass.    He  b€g^ 
ged  to  remind  the  House,  that  the  Bill 
contained  a  provision  for  issuing  a  Com* 
mission  to  empower  Courts  in  the  country 
to  grant  probates  of  wills  of  small  amouot. 
He  thought  that  this  provision  was  amply 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.    He  hoped, 
however,  that  some  provision  woulci  be 
made  for  the  distribution  of  copies  of  wiUa 
throughout  the  country ;  that  would  confer 
great  benefit  upon  the  public. 

Mr.  Pryme  would  not  oppose  the  tntio- 
duction  of  the  Bill,  but  he  was  still  not 
disposed  to  assent  to  all  its  intended  pro- 
visions. It  was  by  no  means  shown  that  the 
remedy  which  was  to  be  provided  against 
the  inconveniences  of  the  present  system 
consisted  in  the  abolition  of  all  the  Eocle- 
siastical  Courts,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  single  tribunal  in  London.   Such  a  plan 
might  be  very  convenient  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  large  testamentary  causes— in 
other  words,  for  the  interests  of  the  rich ; 
but  in  cases  involving  property  to  smaller 
amounts,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  (Uffinrent. 
In  respect  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  related  to  divorce*  the  eusting  law 
certainly  required  alteration;  there  was, 
indeed,  at  present  mie  law  for  the  rich, 
and  another  for  the  poor.  But  that  would 
be  still  more  the  case  if  the  jurisdiction 
over  cases  of  this  kind  were  confined  to 
one  central  court.    He  contended,  there* 
fore,  that  it  would  tend  to  reform  the 
several  courts  in  the  different  proviness. 
These  objections  of  his  applied  to  the 
principle  of   the  present  measttre»  aod 
could  not,  he  feared,  be  resioved  by  any 
alto-ation  in  its  details. 

Mr.  Cnilar  Fergtmom  bore  teatioioay 
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wbo  formed  part  of  the  Commisaioii  on 
whose  re]port  the  present  measures  were 
founded,  io  removinp^  abuses,  and  to  their 
willingness   to  sacrifice  their  own  time 
and  their  own  interests  for  the  sake  of 
furtberiog  that  end.    He  did  not  think 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  testamentary 
causes,  involving,  as  they  often  did,  qnes« 
tions^  of  the  inheritance  of  land,  to  the 
decision  of  Local  Courts ;  in  his  opinion, 
the  tribunals  which  adjadicated  such  mat- 
ters ought  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 
and  character.  As  to  the  sul^ect  of  divorce, 
it  was,  in  his  opinion, of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  some  change  should  be  made  in 
the  existing  laws  upon  it.  He  thought  that 
the  scandflj  of  a  Parliamentary  divorce — 
the  necessity  of  applying  first  to  a  Court 
of  Law,  and  then  to  that  House,  where 
such  causes  were  made  matter  of  jest  and 
merriment,  and  then  again  to  the  House 
of  Lords — ^was  a  disgrace  to  the  country ; 
but  still  he  was  unwilling  to  invest  courts 
of  inferior  jurisdiction  with  the  decision 
of  cases  of  such  importance.     He  hoped^ 
however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman and  his  Majesty's    Ooverntnent 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
I  trust,  that  this  House  will  receive  the 
present  measure  as  the  first  practical  ful- 
fil onent  of  the  pledges  given  in  his  Majes- 
ty's Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  desirous  of  in- 
troducing into  the  administration  of  the 
law  the  most  substantial  Reforms,  and  of 
redressing  every  grievance,  of  which  just 
complfltiut  can  be  made.     I  do  hope,  that 
it  was  some  kind  of  prognostication  of  the 
nature  of  those  Reforms,  which  convinced 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  hold  over  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  the  menace  of  limited 
Sapplies.    The  hon.  Member  will  see  in 
the  strong  and  uniform  testimony  borne  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  Reform,  a  guarantee 
of  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, with  respect  to  Reforms  in  general. 
This  Reform  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
throughout  the  kingdom,  is  founded  on 
the  Report  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
established  upon  the  advice  given  by  his 
Grace  the  Dukeof  Wellington,totheCrown. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  inten* 
tion,  than  to  claim  for  his  Majesty's  Mi« 
niaters  the  exclusive  merit  of  this  Reform. 
Few  things  are  more  hcmourable  to  party 
connexions  in  this  country,  than  the  mani- 
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willingness  to  cOK>perate  in  measures  of 
Reform,  that  are  complete  and  well  cal* 
culated  to  promote  the  public  welfare^ 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member,  who  spoke 
last,  has,  with  a  modesty  and  forbearance^ 
most  creditable  to  himself,  concealed  the 
fact,  that  he  was  one  whose  coioperation 
had  been  of  such  signal  utility  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  Commission.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
notwithstanding  their  total  alienation  from 
that  political  party,  by  which  this  Com* 
mission  was  instituted,  were  not  unwilling 
to  tender  their  gratuitous  and  invaluable 
services  to  forwud  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Commission.  I  do  say,  that  such  conduct 
redounds  much  to  the  honour  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member;  and  that  it  re- 
dounds generally  to  the  honour  of  Gentle- 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  their  dif- 
ferences in  party  politics  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  were  the  first  to  tender 
their  services  to  perfect  the  laws  of  the 
country.  A  grateful  testimony  has  like- 
wise been  borne  to  the  digrnified  Eccle- 
siastics, and  to  the  Clergy  throughout  the 
country,  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
private  patronage,  and  to  cast  aside  all 
personal  interests,  in  order  to  benefit  the 
country  by  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Commission.  I  find  this  conduct  has  been 
invariable  on  the  part  of  the  right  Rever- 
end Prelates,  notwithstanding  the  attacks 
that  I  see  have  been  made  on  them  in 
other  quarters.  Yes,  Sir,  uniformly  have 
they  evinced  the  same  disposition  to  sacri- 
fice every  prifate  consideration,  in  order 
to  further  the  progress  of  useful  Refonur 
As  soon  as  his  Majesty's  Commission  was 
established,  the  first  ofier  made  by  every 
Member  of  that  Commission,  whether 
Ecclesiastical  or  Lay,  was  to  suspend  every 
appointment  to  Ecclesiastical  preferments 
which  had  not  attached  to  them  a  cure  of 
souls  until  the  Report  of  the  Commission* 
ers  should  decide  upon  the  utility  ot  inu- 
tility of  filling  up  the  places.  Such  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  of  Lin- 
coln, of  Gloucester,  and  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. All  signified  to  the  CommissioDi 
that  not  one  of  them  would  make  any 
appointment  to  any  Ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment whatever,  till  the  circumstances  of 
the  preferment  had  undergone  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Gommissiooy  and  until  it 
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preferment  could  be  made  most  beneficial 
to  the  interesiB  of  the  Church.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  measure  before 
the  House,  I  go  further,  much  further, 
than  some  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
claim  to  themselves  the  title  of  Reformers. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Cambridge,advises  that  the  Local  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  should  be  continued  in  exist- 
ence, while  the  whole  object  of  the  present 
Bill  is  to  put  an  end  to  these  local  Courts. 
Another  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Sir 
J.  Campbell)  has  said  that  the  Diocesan 
Courts  should  be  continued,  lest  the  coun- 
try attorneys  might  petition  the  House, 
and  oppose  the  Bill,  through  the  medium 
of  country  Gentlemen,  whom  they  may  be 
able  to  influence.  Why,  Sir,  I  am  a 
greater  Reformer,  than  even  his  Majesty's 
late  Attorney-General.  If  the  local  juris- 
diction be  good,  maintain  it;  if  bad,  for 
God's  sake,  dont  let  us  permit  local  attor- 
neys, for  their  private  and  personal  inter- 
ests, to  obstruct  the  course  of  Reform. 
If  the  country  attorneys  have  any  vested 
rights,  any  vested  interests,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  Courts,  let  us  compensate 
them ;  but  if  it  be  useful,  if  it  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  that  Cen- 
tral Courts  shall  be  established,  and  that 
Local  Courts  be  abolished,  what  grounds 
have  country  solicitors  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  Reform  ?  I  know  that  the  coun- 
try solicitors  are  a  powerful  body ;  but  if 
the  present  measure  be  right,  if  centralisa- 
tion be  more  advantageous  to  the  country 
than  the  continuance  of  local  jurisdiction, 
I  see  no  earthly  reason,  why  the  power  of 
the  country  solicitors  should  impede  the 
progress  of  Reform.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  trusted  and  relied  upon. 
Most  undoubtedly,  no  one  can  witness, 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses  at  the  Bar  of  this 
House,  on  occasions  of  such  a  nature; 
but  still,  I  think,  that  such  a  proceeding  is 
not  without  an  indirect  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  and  morals.  I  am  not  of 
opinion,  that  an  easy  mode  of  obtaining 
divorce  would  be  attended  with  much  ad- 
vantage, nor  am  I  that  great  admirer  of 
the  Scotch  system,  in  this  respect,  that 
some  hon.  Members  profess  to  be.  I  very 
much  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  at 
all  for  the  public  benefit  that  Local  Courts 
should  have  the  jurisdiction  of  granting 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro.     Such  facilities 

woQld  not  be  iiolikeiy  to  lead  to  much 


collusion,  particularly  where  females 
concerned.  The  greatest  confidence  should 
exist  in  any  tribunal  possessing  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  nature,    and  too  much   care 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Court.    I  should  be  doing  ^reat 
injustice  to  Sir  JohnNichoU,  and  Sir  Her- 
bert Jenner,  if  I  did  not  take  this  occasion 
to  acknowledge  the  prompt,  willing,  and 
efficient  assistance  I  derived  from  those 
learned    and  distinguished    civilians,    as 
members  of  the  Commission,  voluntarily 
tendered  immediately  on  my  return  from 
abroad,  and   my  appointment  to  office. 
Am  I  not,  then,  justified  in  saying,  that 
where  effectual  Reform  is  seen  to  be  ne- 
cessary, there  is  no  indisposition,  in  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  country,  to  g^ve 
them  both  assistance  towards  so  desirable 
an  end.     I  entirely  agree,  and  soon  did 
agree,  with  those  who  feel  that  there  never 
can  be  a  perfect  system  of  law  Reform  es- 
tablished, until  all  judicial  sinecures  shall 
have  been  destroyed.     In  any  measure  in- 
tended to  be  effective,  provision  must  be 
made  to  abolish  judicial  sinecures.    I,  my- 
self, introduced  a  Bill  to  destroy  those 
abuses,  and  I  believe  with  no  little  success 
and  benefit ;  but,  if  any  still  remain  un- 
corrected, I  will  give  my  support  to  any 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  may  be  to  render 
as  pure  as  possible  everything  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Hume  had  not  intended  to  trouble 
the  House  on  this  Question,  but  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  personal  allusion  to  him, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  say  a 
few  words.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
asked  him,  whether  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  (Mr.   Hume)  to  alter  the 
course  which  he  had  originally  intended 
to  pursue,  with  respect  to  the  Supplies  ? 
His  answer  was,  that  in  changing  that  in- 
tention, the  measure  under  consideration, 
never,  for  a  moment,  entered  into  his  con- 
templation.    It  would  seem  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  assumed  great  merit  for  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill,    and  that  be 
wished  it  to  be  considered  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's  present 
Government,  on  the  subject  of  Reform. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  crept  into  the  nest  of  the  late 
Administration,  and  was  then  hatching 
the  eggs  which  his  predecessors  had  laid ; 
and  now,  forsooth,  he  was  taking  great 
credit  for  the  incubation. 

The  ChQnwlkT  of  ih^  Exehequerf  in 
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answer  to  the  question  just'  put  to  him,  by 
the  hoD.  Member  for  Middlesex,  said  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
▼ernment  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  facilita- 
ting the  local  administration  of  justice. 
[Mr.  Hume  said,  his  question  had  refer- 
ence to  County  Courts.]  What  was  the 
difference?  Were  not  County  Courts  a 
local  administration  of  justice  f  The  Bill 
which  he  had  stated  it  was  the  intention 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce, 
was  for  facilitating  the  local  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  and  the  hon.  Member 
would  have  an  opportunity,  on  its  intro- 
duction, of  expressing  his  opinion  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  securing  that  object. 
While  on  his  legs,  he  must  beg  to  observe, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  entirely  mistook 
some  of  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  him.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  not  denied  that  the  late 
Government  were  prepared  to  bring  in  a 
measure  similar  to  the  present;  he  had 
merely  stated  what  was  the  fact,  namely, 
that  the  Commission,  upon  the  report  of 
which  the  measure  was  founded,  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Administration.  There  was  no  merit  in 
merely  drawing  the  Bill;  for  it  was  drawn 
from  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
Report  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite,  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  So  far  from  hav- 
ing shown  any  want  of  candour,  on  the 
occasion,  he  had  given  the  merit  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  due.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  had  been  wonderfully  learned, 
and  curiously  facetious  upon  the  subject 
of  incubation.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
recently  had  some  practical  experience  of 
the  throes  of  labour  and  the  anxious  cares 
and  doubtful  results,  of  the  process  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  The  hon.  Member 
had  laid  an  egg,  which  he  could  neither 
hatch  himself,  nor  get  anybody  else  to 
hatch  for  him.  What  was  to  become  of 
ibis  redoubted  egg?  It  had  been,  after 
an  appropriate  prelude,  laid  a  week  since; 
there  was,  then,  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  hatched  by  the  hon. 
Gentlemiem  or  some  other  hen ;  but,  after 
all  this  patient  agony  of  incubation,  it 
appeared  that  neither  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex,  nor  any  other  biped,  fea- 
thered or  unfeathered,  could  bring  this 
egg  to  maturity.  He  had  found  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  deserting 
his  nest,  in  the  earnest  of  Reform  mea- 
sures, which  had  been  given  by  the  Go- 


vernment, but  he  (Mr.  Hiime),  instead  of 
receiving  it  as  a  courteous  assistance,  had 
accused  him  of  creeping  into  the  nest  of 
the  late  Ministry. 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  should  not  count  his  own 
chickens  before  they  were  hatched ;  for 
he  would  probably  find  the  chicken  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  a 
good  fighting-cock  yet ;  but  the  proper 
time  to  crow  was  when  the  victory  was 
gained.  To  come  back,  in  sober  sadness, 
to  the  question  before  the  House ;  any 
one  would  have  supposed  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  subject  might  have  been 
kept  free  from  all  party  feelings.  There 
had  been  no  indication  of  such  feelings 
on  his  side  of  the  House ;  in  his  opinion 
there  ought  not  to  have  been  any  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  It  was  quite 
evident,  that  but  for  the  dissolution  oi  the 
late  Ministry,  they  would  have  brought 
forward  this  identical  measure.  The  as- 
sumption of  any  merit,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Government  was  an 
empty  and  unfounded  boast.  They  stepped 
into  other  men's  shoes,  and  then  strutted 
proudly  about  as  if  the  shoes  actually 
belonged  to  them.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  so  many  eminent  men,  so  many 
Bishops  and  Judges  concurred  in  forward- 
ing this  Bill.  But  what  must  their  pre- 
decessors have  been  who  allowed  all  these 
abuses,  all  these  sinecure  duties  to  go  on 
without  remonstrance  or  interference.  He 
willingly  admitted  that  the  Bill,  as  far  as 
it  went,  would  effect  a  salutary  Reform. 
It  would  lop  off  some  of  the  branches  of 
corruption,  but  it  would  still  leave  the 
trunk  standing ;  and  he  must  say,  that  he 
thought  his  hon.  and  learned  Friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  were  wrong  in  not 
going  further.  Why  have  any  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts  at  all?  This  wisest  of  all 
possible  countries  had  three  descriptions 
of  administration  of  justice — the  Common 
Law,  the  Equitable,  and  the  Ecclesiastical. 
The  simplicity  of  legal  proceedings  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  best  consulted  by  a 
simplicity  of  courts.  Why  should  it  be 
necessary,  first  to  prove  a  will  in  an  Ec- 
clesiastical Court,  and  then  to  carry  its 
provisions  into  eflTect  in  a  Court  of  Law, 
or  a  Court  of  Equity?  Would  it  not  be 
much  better,  instead  of  these  three  courts, 
to  have  only  one?  With  reference  to 
divorce  cases,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  in  his  opinion  marriages  ought 
to  be  indissoluble.    But  if  allowed  to  be 
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diflsohred  at  all,  nothing  certainly  could 
be  more  unjast  than  the  present  system, 
by  which  the  rich  man  alone  was  enabled 
to  procure  a  divorce,  because  the  rich  man 
alone  had  the  means  of  applying  to  Par- 
liament for  it.  In  fact,  there  was  One  law 
for  the  rich  and  anothet  law  for  the  poor. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  thiok 
that  there  were  too  great  facilities  both 
for  marriage  and  for  divorce  in  Scotland. 
There  was  no  reason,  however,  to  believe, 
that  on  that  account  there  was  more  im- 
morality in  Scotland  than  in  this  country. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  also  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  difference  between  local 
courts  and  the  local  administration  of 
justice.  Now,  although  there  were  no 
local  courts  at  present,  yet  the  assizes 
produced  a  local  administration  of  justice. 
The  distinction,  therefore,  was  obvious. 
In  Scotland  there  were  local  courts  and 
local  judges,  and  so  there  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  Ireland ;  but  not  so  in  England. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  not  for  too 
much  centralization  ;  and  he  had  thought 
it  one  of  the  defects  of  the  Registration 
Bill  that  it  was  not  local  in  its  character, 
but  central.  He  was  convinced  that  im- 
mense advantages  would  result  from  the 
establishment  of  local  courts  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  been  objected  to  them  that 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  provide  a 
succession  of  judges  sufficiently  qualified. 
It  was  practicable  in  Scotland,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  this  country  ?  He 
certainly  approved  of  this  Bill ;  but  he 
begged  to  observe,  that  three  of  the  most 
important  Bills,  connected  with  law  re- 
form, had  been  left  to  be  introduced  by 
the  late  Attorney-Qeneral. 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed,  with  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  that  he  had  always 
understood  it  as  one  of  the  most  happy 
circumstances  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  country,  that  the  local  was 
.united  with  the  central  administration.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  ministerial  parts  of 
the  administration  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  the  granting  of  probates  and  the 
registering  of  wills,  should  be  left  in  the 
country;  but  he  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  judicial  administra- 
tion of  that  law  might  not  be  advan- 
tageously transferred  to  London. 

Colonel  Jonet  Parry  expressed  his  en- 
tire concurrence  in  the  appUuse  which  had 
been  bestowed  by  so  many  hon.  Qentlemen 
W  eithtr  aide  of  the  House  upon  the  ad- 


mirable measure  of  Reform  which  had  tbat 
night  been  brought  forward  by  his  Msi- 
jesty's  Government.     He  was  greatiy  ^^^ 
tified  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet  state 
the  readiness  which  all  the  high  anthori* 
ties,  ecclesiastical  and  judicial,  had  evinced 
in  forwarding  rational  and  well-considered 
reform;  and  he  had  only,  as  an  individual^ 
to  add,  that  he  was  willing,  both  opon  bis 
own  part  and  that  of  a  near  relative  of 
his,  to  give  up  any  lay  patronage  they 
might  happen  to  possess  for  the  benefit, 
and  to  aid  in  the  promotion,  of  true  reli* 
gion. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Discipline  ov  the  Cle&gt.]     The 
Attorney-General  moved  for  leave  tobrin^ 
in  the  other  Bill,  of  which  he  had  g^ven 
notice.     Its  object  was  to  improve    the 
maintenance    of   the   Discipline   of    the 
Church  of  England.    The  inconvenience 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  continuing  to 
exercise   their    present   jurisdiction   had 
been  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  case  of 
Dr.  Coote  had  been  cited  as  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  delay,  expense,  and  inefficacy* 
For  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  e£fectual 
administration  of  justice,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  Bishop  should   preside    in  each 
Court,  but  that  he  should  always  be  as- 
sisted by  a  legal  assessor.    There  should 
be  a  due  investigation  of  each  complaint, 
which  should  be  followed  by  a  speedy  ex* 
ecution  of  any  sentence  which  the  Court 
might  think  fil  to  pronounce.   He  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  details 
upon  this  subject     He  had  already  sUted 
to  the  House  that  the  Report  upon  which 
the  Bill  was  founded  proceeded  from  a 
Commission,  issued    in   January,    1830, 
which  was  renewed  upon  the  demise  of 
the  Crown,  in  July  of  the  same  year.  That 
Commission  continued  to  sit,  and  it  made 
its  Report  in  February,  1832.    He  neither 
blamed  the  Government  nor  any  Member 
of  the  Commission  for  not  immediately 
bringing  forward  the  measures  that  had 
been  since  founded  upon  the  Report;  bat 
it  was  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  Ses* 
sions  of  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  passed 
away  without  one  measure  being  produoed 
fonnded  upon  the  last  Report.    It  was  not 
of  so  much  importance  from  what  side  of 
the  House  any  measure  proceeded,  as  it 
was  of  importance  that  it  should  be  well 
considered  and  speedily  brought  forwaid. 
He  was  anxious  to  put  the  House  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  relative  to  the  origta 
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find  preparation  of  this  Bill,  so  that  praise 
might  fall  ia  the  proper  quarter.  First, 
he  roost  acknowledge  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Goyernment  were  entitled  to 
praise  for  having  originated  and  appointed 
the  Commission,  the  Report  of  which  was 
the  hasis  of  the  measure.  Next,  the 
Commissioners  themselves  were  entitled  to 
the  highest  degree  of  praise  for  the  admir* 
able  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged 
their  functions;  and  lastly,  to  the  late 
Government  for  having  prepared  the  Bill 
and  put  it  into  form.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  claim  for  himself  and  the 
present  Government  the  praise  which  was 
merited  by  them  on  account  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  had  at  once  brought 
forward  this  and  the  other  Bill  at  such  an 
early  period  of  the  Session  as  would  en- 
able them  to  get  it  passed  this  year;  and 
even  in  this  respect  he  should  be  contented 
with  the  bare  acknowledgment,  that  the 
Government  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  measures, 
the  necessity  for  which  had  been  affirmed 
by  large  portions  of  former  Parliaments, 
and  by  the  general  voice  of  the  com* 
muntty. 

Sir  John  Campbell  was  sure  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  not  claim 
any  praise  in  this  matter,  or  in  anything 
else  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  stated  that 
d)e  Bill  had  been  prepared,  and  was 
ready,  under  the  late  Administration. 
That  Bill  was  ready,  and  might  have  been 
introduced  in  the  last  Session;  but  it 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  hon. 
Members,  that  last  Session  he  was  taunted 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  having 
brought  in  his  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  at  a  time  when  the 
House  had  so  many  other  important 
matters  before  it.  If,  then,  he  had  brought 
forward  the  measure  which  had  been  pre- 
pared on  this  subject,  he  should  have 
heard  still  stronger  objections  against  lad- 
ing the  Table  with  business  which  there 
was  no  prospect  of  carrying  through.  If 
the  late  Government  and  the  late  Parlia- 
ment had  not  been  dissolved,  and  if  Par- 
liament had  been  allowed  to  meet  at  the 
usual  time,  early  in  February,  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  taken  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Session  afforded. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sM^ 
that  aU  the  credit  he  desired  to  claim  for 
the  present  Government  was,  that  they 
bad  thrown  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 


measure,  and  that  they  were  disposed  ta 
adopt  those  reforms  which  were  rational 
and  well  considered. 

Mr.  Hume  had  not  intended  to  complain 
of  the  learned  Attorney-General,  but  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had 
arrayed  himself  in  borrowed  plumage, 
from  which  he  wished  to  pluck  a  few 
feathers.  Nothing  ever  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  expose  those  who  laid 
claim  to  merits  not  their  own;  and 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  certainly 
did  seem  to  him  to  lay  claim  to  the  merit 
of  others,  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  of- 
fended at  the  candour  with  which  he  had 
told  him  so,  and  taken  him  down  a  peg. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  that  the  reason 
why  the  subject  was  not  brought  forward  in 
1833,  was,  that  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
Sir  Christopher  Robinson  and  others,  had 
sat  upon  the  Admiralty  Courts,  and  inci- 
dentally the  subject  of  probates  was  gone 
into.  That  Committee  sat  till  the  end  of 
the  year.  Next  came  the  preparation  of 
the  Bill,  whrch,  he  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
he  appeared  to  think ;  and  one  gentleman 
who  had  undertaken  the  task  gave  it  up 
in  despair.  It  was,  however,  ready  by  the 
commencement  of  the  last  Session,  and 
Lord  Altfaorp  pressed  him  (Dr.  Lushington) 
to  bring  it  forward ;  but  he  had  said,  that, 
although  it  would  sound  very  well  to  lay 
the  Bill  upon  the  Table,  yet  that  with  a 
measure  for  the  commutation  of  English 
tithes,  another  for  the  commutation  of 
Irish  tithes,  besides  the  Church-rate  Bill, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through  with 
it  in  a  proper  manner.  If,  therefore, 
blame  existed  any  where  from  the  Bill  not 
having  been  brought  forward  last  year,  it 
rested  with  him. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  name  of  the  late  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Member  for  Cumberland, 
had  not  been  mentioned  ;  but  it  was  right 
the  public  should  know,  that,  of  all  the 
non-lawyers  who  devoted  their  time  and 
attention  to  this  subject,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stood  pre-eminent. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Education  (Irelakd).]  Mr.  An^ 
drew  Johnson  rose  to  move  for  returns 
respecting  National  Education  (Ireland), 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  13th  May, 
1834;  and  in  addition,  a  list  of  all  such 
books  as  are  distributed  or  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board,  with  the  fall  titles 
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thereof;  and  a  list  of  the  schools  in  which 
the  whole  or  any  of  such  books  are  used 
as  class-books;  also  returns  of  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  children,  of  children 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  of  Protestant  children  of  other  de- 
nominations in  each  of  the  schools  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Board;  and 
that  the  Commissioners  state  the  amount 
and  particulars  of  any  grants  made  by 
them  to  schools  connected  with  or  under 
the  superintendence  of  any  nunnery,  mo- 
nastery, or  other  religious  institutions  or 
houses ;  and  also  of  any  grants  to  schools 
kept  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  or  build- 
ings forming  part  thereof,  or  contiguous 
thereto,  or  within  the  precincts  of  the  said 
chapels,  with  the  places  where  such  schools 
are  situated.  He  understood  that  some 
objection  was  entertained  against  the  use 
of  the  expression  Roman  Catholic  in  this 
Motion.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  disparage 
any  religious  persuasion.  Some  peculiar 
term,  however,  must  be  used  to  designate 
each.  No  objection  was  made  in  Scot- 
land to  the  use  of  the  word  Presbyterian, 
and  he  never  could  see  any  objection  to 
the  use  of  the.  terms  Roman  Catholic  or 
Papist.  If  he  heard  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  these  words  in  the 
return  he  should  not  employ  them. 
.  Mr.  Barron  said,  he  objected  to  the 
making  of  any  such  distinction,  because 
it  was  contrary  to  the  principle  upon 
which  the  system  of  National  Education 
introduced  by  the  late  Government  had 
been  founded.  That  principle  was,  to 
draw  no  distinction  between  the  children 
on  the  ground  of  religion.  In  the  part  of 
Ireland  with  which  he  was  most  nearly 
connected  the  greatest  benefits  had  arisen 
from  acting  upon  this  principle.  The 
parents  of  children  of  different  religious 
persuasions  were  thus  brought  t<^ther,  as 
well  as  their  children,  and  mutual  friend- 
ship, forbearance,  and  kindness  was  the 
result.  In  his  parish  the  system  was 
found  to  work  so  well  that  out  of  the  fif- 
teen heads  of  Protestant  families  who  re- 
sided there  fourteen  of  them  made  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  towards  the  erection  of 
another  school.  He  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  such  a  spirit  extending  further 
north,  and  children  brought  up  in  feelings 
of  true  Christian  charity  and  benevolence  his 
one  towards  the  other. 

Mr.  Henry  Maxwell  said,  without  the 
return  for  which  his  bon.  Friend  had 
moved  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 


ascertain  the  number  of  Roman  Catholi 
and  Protestants  attending  each  school. 
In  his  part  of  the  country  the  schools  were 
so  situated  that  Protestant  children  coold. 
not  attend  them,  because  they  stood 
either  within  the  chapel*yard  or  very  neax 
to  it.  The  schools  under  the  Kildare- 
street  society  were  quite  deserted  throa^h 
the  influence  of  the  priests ;  and  the  new 
schools  being  in  some  cases  within  the 
chapel -yard,  and  in  others  very  near  it, 
the  Protestant  children  could  not  attead 
them. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  saw  no   ob« 
jection  to  the  return.     He  should   most 
sincerely  rejoice  if  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, proposed  with  the  best  intentions, 
should  prove  successful.     He  was  anxious 
that  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  should  becommunicated, 
and  was  glad  that  the  attention  of  the 
Member  for  St.  Andrew*s  had  been  called 
to  the  subject..     He  had  no  doubt  the 
system  would   upon    inquiry  recommend 
itself,   as  it  had    already    in    some   in* 
stances,    to  its  former  antagonists.     He 
did  not  wish   to  see  religious  distinctions 
drawn  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  occa-> 
sion,  but  as  they  had  similar  returns  before 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  them  now. 
As  there  was  a  separation  between   the 
children  in  religious  instruction  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  out  a  return  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  and  Protestant  children.  He  should 
be  better  pleased  if  the  schools  were  not 
situated  within  churches  or  chapels,  or 
near  to  either,  but  on  some  neutral  ground. 
The  mere  location  ought  to  present  no 
difficulty.     It  would  be  better  to  abstain 
from  discussion  till  such  time  as  they  had 
full  information.     The  result  of  inquiry 
would  show  whether  or  not  the  tendency 
of  the  plan  was  to  throw  the  whole  educa- 
tion fund  into  the  hands  of  one  party. 
The  subject  had  been  at  one  time  con- 
verted into  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of 
party  animosity,  but  he  trusted  that  time 
had  gone  by.     No  exhibition  upon  any 
theatre  would  be  near  so  interesting  to 
him  as  to  see  all    parties    co-operating 
and   going    forward    together    with    the 
good  work. 

Sir  Robert  Baleson  concurred  in  many 
of  the  observations  that  had  been  made  by 
right  hon.  Friend.     In  one  part  of 


his  speech,  however,  he  could  not  see 
whether  he  was  speaking  in  irony  or  in 
seriousness.  He  agreed  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  that  they  ought  to  lay  aside  all 
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party  feelings^  but  there  was  in  his  speech 
something^  of  taunt  and  irony,  as  if  he  was 
assuming  a  triumph,  to  which  he  did  not 
consider  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  all  en- 
titled. He  did  not  oppose  it  in  a  spirit  of 
party,  and  one  of  his  objections  to  it  was, 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  make  distinctions 
of  religion  in  schools.  The  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Barron)  by  his  allusion  to 
the  north,  seemed  to  imply  a  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Kildare-street  Society. 
Now  certainly  the  object  of  that  society 
was  not  the  exclusion  of  any  sect  from 
their  schools,  but  to  bring  them  together 
as  much  as  possible.  If  the  present 
system  worked  so  well,  what  objection 
could  there  be  for  answering  any  question? 
Why  object  to  any  ?  In  the  north  of  Ire- 
land these  schools  most  certainly  did  not 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  It  was  said  they  were 
to  be  without  any  distinction  of  sects. 
This  was  not  so,  for  Protestant  parents 
would  not  send  their  children  to  these 
schools.  His  right  hon.  Friend  said,  he 
was  happy  to  see  so  many  converts  to  this 
new  principle.  For  his  part  he  was  not 
one  of  them.  His  objections  to  it  now 
were  as  strong  as  they  were  before. 

Mr.  Ruihven  hoped  that  nothing  would 
be  said  or  done  to  occasion  acrimonious 
debates  npon  this  subject.  The  object 
sought  for  by  the  return  might  be  easily 
obtained  in  another  way  without  trouble  or 
expense.  The  hon.  Member  did  not  seem 
himself  to  understand  the  nature  of  his 
Motion,  or  the  effect  it  might  produce  on 
the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  Finch  said,  that  the  returns  had 
been  granted  in  another  place,  therefore 
there  could  be  no  additional  expense  or 
trouble  to  have  them  laid  on  the  Table 
of  that  House.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  grant  of  the 
present  year,  it  did  not  originate  with  the 
present  Ministry,  but  it  was  to  cover  an 
increased  expense  incurred  under  the  late 
Administration.  Though  he  was  prepared 
to  give  credit  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Rice)  and  to  his  party,  he  begged  to 
say  that  the  present  Ministry  could  not  be 
charged  with  inconsistency  on  account  of 
the  course  they  meant  to  pursue.  If  the 
present  system  worked  well  let  it  be  per- 
petuated ;  but  he  hoped  that  an  end  would 
be  put  to  the  practice  of  disseminating 
sinister  reports. 

The  returns  were  ordered. 
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Mjkutbb.3  Bill.  Read  «  seoond  time :— The  Oatiu'  AboVi 
iUoD. 

PeUtionf  pr«Mnted.  By  Um  Duke  of  GoBixnr,  ftom  Um 
Presbytery  of  Fortkr  and  oUier  Placet,  for  additional 
AoeommodaUon  for  the  Eitablithed  Church  of  Scotland, 
—By  Earl  FinwiLUAiff  ftom  Pudwy,  for  an  Alter* 
ation  in  the  Factory  Act— By  VlMount  Miu»uiurB» 
ftom  the  Handloom  Weavers  of  Rcnftew,  oomplainiog  of 
Distreai.~By  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ftom  Wrothara, 
and  other  Plaees  in  Kent,  tor  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax. 
and  for  the  AboUtioa  of  Tithes. 

Chester — Execution  of  Criminals.] 
On  the  Motion,  that  the  Chester  Criminal's 
Execution  Bill  he  read  a  third  time, 

The  Marquess  of  Westminster  said,  he 
had  a  few  ohservations  to  make  on  this 
subject.  He  thought  it  was  a  hardship  on 
the  city  of  Chester  to  be  obliged  to  execute 
all  the  criminals  of  the  county  at  large. 
The  expense  thus  entailed  on  the  city, 
though  not  in  itself  very  large,  was  ob« 
jectionable,  as  the  corporation  of  the  city 
was  not  by  any  means  a  rich  corporation. 
If  the  execution  of  the  criminals,  and  the 
attendance  on  the  Judges  devolved,  as  they 
ought,  on  the  Sheriffs  of  the  county,  the 
expense  would  be  paid  by  the  public  out  of 
the  "  Sheriffs'  Cravings,"  but  that  would 
not  be  the  case  now  the  whole  burthen 
was  thrown  on  the  dty.  He  trusted,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack would  reconsider  this  Bill,  and  frame 
a  clause,  obviating  the  objection  to  which 
he  had  referred.  He  trusted,  that  for  this 
purpose,  the  Bill  would  be  allowed  to  stand 
over  till  Monday. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  aware  of 
any  objection  of  the  sort  urged  by  the 
noble  Marquess.  No  new  charge  would 
be  thrown  by  the  Bill  upon  the  city  of 
Chester.  The  charge  would  be  precisely 
the  same  as  it  always  had  hitherto  borne* 
The  city  bore  it  at  the  time  the  Act  was 
passed,  under  which  the  recent  doubts  had 
arisen,  and  the  Bill  only  went  to  restore 
things  to  their  former  state*  It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  no  ground  made  out  for 
the  postponement  of  this  measure.  The 
asnaes  at  Chester  were  about  to  commence, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  might  hew 
come  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

EcCLBSIAflTICAL  CoURTS— i-DlSCIPLINE 

OF  THE  Clbroy.]]  Lord  Brougham  said, 
that  on  looking  into  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  only  ac- 
knowledged ami  authorised  means  of  his 
becoming  acquainted  with  what  had  taken 
2H 
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place  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament^  he 
saw  that  Bills  had  been  hronght  into  that 
House  bjr  the  Attorney  General,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts^  and  also 
for  the  better  roainteaance  of  the  discipline 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  was  not  about  to  recommend  their 
Lordships  to  entertain  the  smallest  pos- 
sible decree  of  jealousy  on  account  of  these 
proceedings  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  he  was  well 
pleased  with  them ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House  oi  Commons  would  send  up  to  their 
Lordships'  House  an  amended  measure,  in 
which  their  Lordships  might  possibly  all 
concur^  or  at  least  one  on  which,  in  its 
principle  and  its  general  details^  might 
well  recommend  itself  to  their  Ix)rdships' 
fevourable  attention.  It  was  fit,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  himself,  and  of  his  col. 
leagues  of  the  late  Administration,  that  he 
should  say,  they  had  not  waited  till  now 
before  they  brought  in  a  measure  of  the 
sort*  They  had  had  the  report  of  a  com- 
musion,  a  most  learned  commission,  com- 
posed d  men  learned  in  both  branches  of 
tiie  law,  docii  utrius  Juris,  who  had  inves. 
tigated  the  whole  of  this  intricate  subject, 
and  who  had  prepared  a  report,  which,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  for  teaming,  sound*, 
ness  of  views,  and  general  excellence,  had 
never  been  surpassed  by  the  report  of  any 
commission  whatever.  He  did  not  now 
panegyrise  it  for  the  first  time,  for  he 
found,  by  reference  to  the  sort  of  records 
they  were  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  con. 
suiting  on  these  matters,  that  on  the  12th 
of  July,  18S8,  he  had  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  in  nearly  the  same  words»  He  was 
ghid  to  find  from  what  had  occurred,  as  he 
had  learned,  in  another  plaoe  last  nighty 
that  his  own  opinion  was  amply  confirm- 
ed by  that  of  other  persons*  In  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts'  Commissioners,  drawn  up  chiefly 
by  an  hon.  and  learned  Friend  of  his,  now 
a  Judge  in  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
(Dr.  Lushington),  but  in  which  the  rest 
of  the  Commissioners  fully  ooaourred,  he 
had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  oause  Bilk  to  be 
prepared  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  greater 
part  of  the  recommendations  of  those  Com* 
xnissioners,  and  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
divide  the  reforms  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce into  six  BiUs,  for  the  same  persons 
mieht  not  agree  to  all  the  recommendations, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  one  lost 
because  another  was  objected  to.  Some 
objection  wat  afterwards  made  to   this 


course,  and  after  the  six  Bills  had  been 
prepared,  he,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves,   to  whom     he 
felt  bound  in  some  things  to  defer«  had 
consolidated  the  six  Bills  into  one  Bill^ 
which  he  had  brought  into  their  Lordships' 
House  on  the  12th  of  July,  1835,  when  it 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordeied  to  be 
printed.     It  was  entitled   in  nearly    the 
seme  words  used  to  entitle  the  Bills  that 
had  last  night  been  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  measure  was  described  as 
a  Bill  to  consolidate  the  several  Eodesiasti* 
cal  Jurisdictions  in  England  and  Wales 
(the  Bill  of  last  night  was  described  bs  a 
Bill  to  consolidate  the  Jurisdictions  of  the 
several  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England-— 
not  naming  Wales-^bnt  he  supposed  that 
Wales  was  not  to  be  omitted),  and  to  en- 
large the  powers  and  authoritiea  of  such 
Jurisdictions,  and  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  matters  Ecclesiastical.    The  other  was  a 
Bill  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  dergy  of  the  Chureh  of  £ng« 
land.    The  Bill  which  he  now  held  in  his 
hand  (the  first  of  those  mmitioQed  as  intro- 
duced in  1S8S),  addressed  itself  to  aesne 
other   points,   and  he  purposely  avoided 
pressing  it  when  he  introduced  it,  as  it  was 
his  wish  at  that  time  that  it  shmild  stuid 
over  for  further  consideration.    And  th^« 
were,  in  the  circumstances  that  then  ex. 
isted,  ample  reasons  why  so  important  a 
Bill  should  not  be  pressed  at  that  moment^ 
for  there  were  then  under  the  consideration 
of  this  House  of  Parliament,  the  Bill  for 
opening  the  East  India  Trade,  the  Bill  for 
reforming  the  Scotch  Burghs,  giving,  in 
fact,  a  new  constitution  to  Scotland  $  a  Bill 
respecting  the  Irish  Church,  and  three  or 
four  important  Law  Bills.    He  thought^ 
therefore,  that  they  had  quite  enough  to  do 
during  the  few  weeks  between  the  12th  of 
July,  and  the  29th  of  August,  when  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  ;  and,  dierefore,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  Bill  itself; 
and  of  the  other  Bills  then  before  their 
Lordships,  he  had  held  it  fit  to  recommend, 
that  this  particular  Bill  should  he  printed, 
and  stand  over  for  future  consideration. 
Before  the  discussion  of  the  subject  could 
be  brought  on,  he  had  warned  their  Lord* 
ships,  that  there  was  one  point  or  two,  but 
cme  particularly,  on  which  he  had  doubts 
respecting  what  the  Commissioners  had 
proposed.    On  this  one,  (the  others  le. 
niected  wills,  and  also  pews  and  fiumlties) 
there  had  been  a  strong  recommeadatiim  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  he  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  differ  from  Ihem,  and  4uit  was 
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wi&  mpeet  to  the  law  rdatiog  to  the 
Churcbj»tes.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
^t  the  law  on  that  subject  ought  not  to 
be  changed,  but  that  the  change  which 
they  recommended,  was  not  that  which 
ought  to  be  made.  In  deference,  however, 
to  their  opinion,  he  had  inserted  the  matter 
in  the  Bill.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
Session,  the  opinion  and  assistance  of  a  very 
learned  person,  lately  the  Kite's  Advocate, 
now  a  judge  of  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  who  had  himself  been  one  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (Sir  Herbert 
Jenner),  had  been  aslced,  and  the  new  Bill, 
afterwards  prepared,  had  omitted  the  clause 
xelating  to  Church-rates,  and  another 
chiuse,  relating  to  Wills,  had  also  been  re- 
considered and  re-modelled.  The  clause 
relating  to  Wilk  of  real  and  personal  es- 
tate had  been  directed  to  be  framed  anew, 
and  the  BiU  thus  altered  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  during  the  present 
Session .  Another  Bill  of  a  similar  sort  had 
now  been  introduced  in  the  other  House 
of  Paiiiament,  but  as  this  House  had 
already  gone  at  some  length  into  the  Bill 
which  he  had  himself  proposed  in  18SS,  nid 
as  their  Losdships  could  not  know,  and,  in- 
deed, could  not  anticipate  the  fate  of  the 
BiU  in  the  otlier  House,  he  i^uld  again 
ptesent  his  Bill  to  them,  .but  should  not 
press  it  forward  until  he  saw  whether  the 
Bill  in  the  other  House  was  likely  to  come 
to  them  at  all,  or,  if  sOy  was  likely  to  come 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  likely  to  secure 
their  concurrence.  In  this  Bill  which  he 
now  presented,  he  had  omitted  the  clause 
relating  to  Wills  of  real  and  personal  estate. 
The  reason  was  not  that  it  was  not  an  im- 
portant matter,  but  because  it  was  likely  to 
be  provided  for  by  a  distinct  and  separate 
measure.  From  the  ti  me  of  Lord  Hard  wicke 
almost,  but  certainly  from  that  of  Lord 
Loughborough,  theie  had  been  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  distinctions  established  in  the  execution 
of  Wills  of  real  or  of  personal  estate.  By 
the  law  as  it  now  stood,  personal  estate  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  Will  not  attested  by  any 
one,  but  an  acre  of  ground  could  not  be 
devised  without  being  attested  by  three 
witnesses.  His  piroposition  was  to  apply 
the  statute  of  frauds  to  bequests  of  personal 
as  w&L  as  to  devises  of  real  estate,  but  in  a 
manner  difierent  from  the  present,  so  that 
in  each  case  there  should  be  two  witnesses 
to  the  Will.  That  was  not  the  only  matter. 
The  other  Bill;  which  he  meant  to  lay  on 
their  Lordships*  TaUe,  addiessed  iisdf  to 


the  same  pomt  as  one  of  the  Bills  lately 
brought  in  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  but  that  Bill 
did  not  profess  to  be  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. — 
There  had  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Ecclesiastical  and  the  Real  Pro* 
perty  Commis^oners.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Edinburgh  was  a 
member  of  the  latter,  and  his  Bill  proceeded 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
to  which  he  had  belonged.  He  should, 
therefore,  wait  to  see  that  Bill  when  it 
came  up  to  this  House,  before  doing  any- 
thing, but  in  the  meantime  he  should  in- 
troduce his  own  Bills— into  which,  though 
originating,  as  he  had  said,  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis^ 
sioners,  with  some  of  whose  opinions  he 
had  an  irrecondleable  difference.  He  had 
introduced  some  suggestions  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commisdon  had  been  issued 
in  the  time  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
individuals  who  composed  that  Commission, 
and,  as  to  the  merits  of  their  Report.^ 
That  Report  had  been  presented  three  years 
ago.  It  was  laid  on  the  Table,  but  was 
not  printed— at  least  he  had  inquired  for  a 
copy  of  it,  and  could  not  procure  one.  The 
matter  slumbered  till  the  change  of  Ad- 
ministration, when  the  Bills  introduced 
last  night  into  the  House  of  Commons  were 
prepared.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Bills  which  had  been  at  first  prepared  had 
undei^ne  some  material  improvement. — 
The  first  Bill  had  been  submitted  to  Sir 
Herbert  Jenner  and  to  Sir  J.  NichoU,  and 
the  measure  thus  revised  appeared  to  him  a 
good  measure.  The  course  ne  had  pursued 
seemed  to  him  the  most  correct  and  proper. 
He  had  written  to  the  late  Attorney- 
General,  asking  him,  whether  he  intended 
to  proceed  with  the  Bills,  and  had  received 
for  answer  that  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen* 
tleman  considered  the  Bills  to  belong  to  the 
Government  Upon  receiving  that  answer 
he  (the  Lord  Chancellor^  had  a  consul  ta. 
tion  with  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  and  Sir  J. 
NichoU,  and  it  was  then  agreed,  that  the 
matter  should  not  form  one  Measure,  but 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  three  Bills. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  said  that 
the  Real  Property  Commissioners  differed 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court's  Commis- 
sioners, and  had  expressed  his  preference  to 
the  conclusions  come  to  by  the  former.    In 
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tbat  preference  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
perfectly  concurred.  But  as  the  Bill  with 
respect  to  the  Execution  of  Wills  was  intro- 
duced into  the  other  House  of  Parliament^ 
he  thought  it  proper  that  the  Bills  should 
be  conadered  together,  and  therefore  he 
had  suggested  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney-General,  that  the 
other  Bills  should  be  brought  in  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  all  might  run  their 
course  together,  and  all  the  different  Mea- 
sures be  considered  with  relation  to  each 
other.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  these 
Bills  were  not  adopted,  or  came  up  to  their 
Lordships  in  a  shape  to  which  they  could 
not  agree,  they  might  then  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Bills  proposed  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  He  should  not 
object  to  these  Bills  being  read  a  first  time. 
The  Bills  were  read  a  first  time. 

Pilots  at  Folkstonb.]  Lord  Radnor 
begged  to  c^U  the  attention  of  the  noble 
DuSe  to  a  provision  contained  in  the  Cinque 
Ports'  Bill,  which  was  thrown  out  last  Ses- 
sion in  consequence  of  the  noble  Duke'sop- 
position.  The  provision  was  for  the  es- 
tablishment at  Folkstone  of  nermanent  sta- 
tions of  Pilotage,  and  that,  the  noble  Duke 
asserted,  he,  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  could  carry  into  execution  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament  being  necessary.  Such 
an  establishment  was  greatly  desired,  but 
that  the  noble  Duke  now  found  that  he 
had  no  power  to  carry  it  into  e&ct.  As  it 
appeared,  however,  that  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment intended  to  issue  a  Commission 
for  examining  into  the  state  of  the  Pilotage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  that  Commission  would  report 
upon  the  particular  point,  whether  it  would 

Xt  in  time  to  enable  some  step  to  be 
I  in  reference  to  it  this  Session,  and,  if 
not,  whether  the  noble  Duke  intended  to 
odapt  any  measures  for  effecting  the  object 
in  question  ? 

The  Duke  of  WeUingion :  The  nob 
Lord  has  doneme  the  honour  to  refer  to  what 
I  said  in  the  debates  of  the  House  respect, 
ing  the  Cinque  Ports'  Bill ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  sunposing 
that  on  that  occasion  I  asserted  I  could 
carry  into  execution  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
without  resorting  to  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  was  perfectly  aware  that  I  had  no  power 
to  carry  into  execution  the  clause  he  al- 
ludes to.  The  clause,  I  think,  enabled  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  ap- 
point certain  boatmen  to  reside  at  Folk- 
stone,  and  that  power,  I  knew,  I  did  not 


possess.  With  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  Pilots  to  reside  at  Folkstone,  I  must  tell 
the  noble  Lord  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Legidature,  according  to  the  existing 
system,  to  oblige  the  Pilots  to  reside  any- 
where. When  they  are  made  Pilots,  and 
have  received  their  general  warrants  as 
such,  they  are  not  to  reside  at  Folkstone 
or  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  but  they 
are  to  cruise  off  Dungeness  in  certain  ves- 
sels which,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they  are 
required  to  provide  for  that  purpose.  With 
regard  to  the  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Pilotage  and  the 
time  at  which  they  may  be  expected  to 
make  their  report  I  can  only  say  in  reply  to 
the  noble  Lord,  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  desirous  that  the  Commisnon 
should  proceed  with  the  utmost  activity, 
though  not  without  due  deliberation,  and 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  regulated 
on  the  truest  principle  of  the  public  weL 
fare.  Should  the  Commissioners  be  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  cer- 
tain Pilots  who  are  now  reqniied,  by  Acta 
of  Parliament,  to  cruise  off  Dungeness  to 
reside  at  Folkstone  I  can  have  no  objection 
to  the  Legislatuze  making  provision  ao* 
cordingly;  but,  at  present,  there  is  no 
means  of  oompelUng  them  to  reside  in  any 
particular  place. 
Subject  dropped. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  13,  1835. 

MwuTia.]  New  Writ  iMued.  ▲  New  Writ  ww  ittutd  «or 
Cardiff,  in  the  room  of  JoBX  Nicboll,  Esq.,  become  a 
Lord  of  the  TreBiaty. 

BnU.  lUadaanttime:— Re^titrationof  Votoi.— Roida 
third  timei— Newipepers'  Regulatioii. 

Fetttioiit  presented.--By  Mr.  Jacksow,  from  Bandon,  in 
Support  of  the  EftabUshed  Cburdi.  and  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Protertcot  Church  in  Ire]aiid.---By  the  Mar<iueii  «< 
CuAnooB,  ftom  Stolce-Pogis,  Buekinghamabire,  for  Alter- 
ation  in  the  Poor-Law^  Amendment  Aet— By  Sir  M.  S. 
Stcwart,  from  Chreenoek,  in  fkvour  of  the  BMab* 
Uihed  Church  of  Scotland^— By  Mr.  3.  lUzwsLiv  from 
1,700  Handloom  Vfeavers  of  Glaigow,  complaining  of 
Distren.— By  Mr.  Roebuck,  from  the  Proprietor  of  a 
Bath  Newspaper,  prayhig  for  an  AmcndmsBt  of  ttie  Lavr 
of  UbeL— By  Captain  Pscbsll,  from  the  Lioemed 
Victuallert  of  Brighton,  complaining  of  the  Additional 
Duty  on  Spirit  Lioeneet,  praying  for  Relief  tiieieft«m. 
and  alio  for  an  Altmition  in  the  Law  rendering  them  m* 
•ponsible  for  the  Property  of  their  Visitort— By  Mr. 
Hum,  from  the  tnhabitanU  of  Leicester,  praying  the  Houae 
to  Ifanit  theSuppUeatobegraaledtDlIiepMiBtMUriitry 
tothrMMoatba. 

On  the  question  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply  be  read, 

Church  of  Iri:lai»d.]  Lord  John 
Rxissell :  I  wish  merely  to  address  a  very 
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few  words  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite^  and  the  House  in  general.  The 
House  is  aware  that  there  is  a  Motion  of 
very  great  importance  relative  to  the  Irish 
Churchy  which  now  stands  on  the  Order- 
book  for  the  23rd  of  Marth  ;  that  Motion 
has  derived  particular  importance  from 
the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  St.  Alban's  (Mr.  Ward) 
has  behaved  with  reference  to  it,  by  con- 
senting to  leave  it  entirely  in  my  hands. 
On  giving  notice  of  the  Motion  originally, 
I  stated  my  expectation  that  before  the 
time  for  which  I  fixed  it«  the  first  Report 
of  the  Commission  of  Public  Instruction 
(Ireland)  would  be  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House.  I  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  if  he  can  now  let  me 
know,  or  inform  me,  whether  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case,  because  I  have  been  since 
informed  that  there  are  some  doubts 
whether  any  Report  whatever  from  those 
Commissioners,  will  be  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  by  that  time.  I  have  no 
doubt,  whatever,  that  when  any  Report 
does  arrive,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  laying  it  immediately 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  Now,  Sir, 
with  respect  to  my  Motion,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  fixed  it  for  a  time  by  which  I  pre- 
sumed the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
would  have  arrived — ^not  that  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary for  the  case  I  should  be  enabled  to  state 
to  the  House,  but  because  I  thought  the 
House  itself  would  like  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  information  to  be  gathered  from 
that  Report,  at  the  period  when  the  ques- 
tion came  under  discussion.  I  beg  fur« 
ther  to  say,  that  for  whatever  day  I  ^x 
that  Motion— whether  it  be  23rd  of 
March,  or  a  few  days  subsequently — for 
whatever  day  I  fix  that  Motion^  I  propose 
to  move  a  call  of  the  House.  I  only  wish 
BOW  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, whether  he  can  afford  any  informa- 
tion to  the  House  relative  to  the  time  at 
which  that  Report  is  likely  to  be  laid 
before  it?  and  I  am  desirous  of  observing, 
in  addition,  that  I  am  prepared  myself, 
either  to  bring  the  Motion  forward  on  the 
day  I  have  already  named,  or  fix  it  for 
some  other  day,  that  may  meet  the  mutual 
convenience  of  all  parties.  I  am  willing 
either  to  bring  it  forward  on  the  23rd9  Of 
at  any  other  convenient  time. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge ;  If  the  noble  Lord 
had  intimated  to  me,  before  i  came  down 
to  the  House  to-night,  that  he  intended  to 
put  a  question  to  me,  as  he  says,  of  great 


importance,  I  should  have  made  it  my 
business  to  give  him  the  most  accurate 
information  as  to  the  day  on  which  I  may 
expect  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction.  I  have  only  now 
to  trust  to  my  recollection  of  a  communis 
cation  made  to  me  about  a  month  ago, 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  Commissioners 
intended  to  make  their  Report  about  the 
end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  expect  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  have  it  in  their  power  to 
expedite  the  furnishing  of  that  Report.  I 
can  only  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  no  interruption  or  impediment 
has  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Com- 
missioners; on  the  contrary,  they  have 
received  from  us  an  expression  of  their 
readiness  to  afford  them  every  facility.  I 
must  add,  that  whenever  I  am  better  in- 
formed of  the  precise  day  at  which  that 
Report  may  be  expected  by  his  Majesty's 
Government,  the  noble  Lord  shall  be  im-> 
mediately  informed  of  the  fact. 

Lord  John  Russell:  With  reference  to 
what  has  just  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  had  reason 
to  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  make  a  first  Report  at  an 
earlier  date,  than  their  general  one.  I 
have  been  told,  likewise,  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  he  believed  there  has 
not  been  the  slightest  intention  of  delay 
on  the  part  of  Government,  but  that 
several  of  the  Commissioners  have  been 
unable  to  prosecute  their  inquiries,  incon- 
sequence of  the  funds  necessary  for  their 
furtherance,  not  having  been  supplied 
from  the  Treasury.  In  saying  this,  I  wish 
again  to  express  my  conviction,  that  if 
there  have  been  any  delay,  it  has  not  ori- 
ginated from  any  intentional  obstruction 
interposed  by  Government.  I  really  wish 
to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
this  question ;  perhaps  I  had  better  wait 
until  Monday,  to  declare  what  day  I  shall 
fix  for  making  the  Motion  for  a  call  of  the 
House,  which  it  is  my  intention  to  submit. 
I  have  only  to  say  further  at  present,  that 
I  intend  to  move,  as  an  Amendment  on 
the  Order  of  the  Day  (whenever  I  bring 
forward  the  Motion),  that  the  House  re^ 
solve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read. 

Ambassador  to  Russia.]  Mr.  Slieit 
rose  to  tnove,  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
Motion,  that  the  Speaker  lear^  th^  Cbair, 
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**  tliat  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  praying,  that  he  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  a  copy  of  any  ap- 
pointment made  witbin  tne  last  four 
monthii  of  an  Ambassador  from  the  Court 
of  London  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  of  the 
salary  and  emoluments  attached  to  such 
embassy.  He  believed,  that  with  respect 
to  the  hxiportance  of  the  relations  between 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  this  country  (the 
principal  question  involved  in  the  Amend- 
ment he  nad  just  proposed)  there  could 
be  in  that  House  no  question  whatever. 
The  illustrious  individual,  now  at  the  head 
<)f  Foreign  Affairs,  was,  he  believed,  as 
sensible  as  -—  if  not  more  so  than — any 
man  in  the  country,  of  the  importance  of 
the '  questions  connected  with  the  propo- 
sition he  had  made  to  the  House.  In  the 
vear  1826,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
inclemency  of  the  season,  and  although 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  as  he  be- 
lieved, then  labouring  under  ilUbealth,  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  the  country  and 
the  public  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburgh 
with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  complicated  questions 
then  pending  between  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
this  country.  The  events  which  succeeded 
the  negotiations  into  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  entered,  certainly  could  not 
be  considered  as  being  of  a  fortunate 
description.  Before  the  year  had  elapsed, 
Russia  declared  war  against  Persia,  and  in 
the  month  of  February^  1828,  the  latter 
power  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  en- 
tering into  an  ignominious  peace,  of  which 
one  condition  vras,  that  she  should  pay 
twenty  millions  of  roubles  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia;  another,  that  she  should  con- 
cede two  very  important  provinces  on  her 
frontier.  Scarcely  had  the  war  with  Persia 
terminated,  before  Russia  directed  her 
arms  against  Turkey,  and  upon  the  23rd 
of  Aprii,  1828,  that  celebrated  war  began. 
It  was  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  at  that  time  in  office, 
did  not  see  the  importance  of  at  once 
furnishing  Turkey  with  assistance.  True, 
the  battle  of  Navarino  had  taken  place ; 
but  notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  the 
resources  of  Turkey  were  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1S28,  in  the  judgment  of  military 
xaejif  Russia^  had  received  a  check ;  she 
had  taken  an  unimportant  frontier,  but  her 
troops  were  compelled  to^retire  from  before 
Sfaumlfu    Tbe  English.  Gorernmeiiti  how* 


ever,  instead  of  interfering  at  that  most 
important  and  most  favourable  juncture, 
omitted  — •  and  tbe  omission  was  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  nations — to  in- 
terfere, at  least  so  far  as  concerned  the 
blockade  of  the  Dardanelles;  and  while 
Constantinople  was  deprived  of  provisioB, 
it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the 
British  flag  sustained  some  disgrace.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1829, 
Russia  poured  in  her  forces  upon  Turkey ; 
the  events  which  then  took  place,  were 
too  notorious  even  for  recapitulatory  refer- 
ence. The  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  dated 
in  September,  1 829,  was  then  signed ;  and 
it  was  with  justice,  that  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  month  of  February,  1834, 
Lord  Grey,  on  being  taxed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  with  relinquishing  the  in- 
terests of  Turkey,  replied,  that  to  tbe 
Treaty  of  Adrianople  much  of  the  mis- 
chief that  had  since  ensued  was  to  be 
referred ;  for,  that  by  the  existence  of 
that  Treaty,  Turkey  was  in  some  roeasui^ 
laid  prostrate  before  the  feet  of  her  an- 
tagonist. He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought,  that  the  late  Ministry,  tn  their 
conduct  with  reference  to  Turkey,  had 
committed  great  and  almost  irreparable 
errors.  He  thought  it  was  a  mistake,  not 
to  have  stopped  the  progress  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha ;  he  thought  it  was  a  mistake,  to 
allow  20,000  Russian  troops  to  land  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bospnorus.  On  the 
8th  of  July,  1833,  the  Treaty  of  Coo- 
stantinople  was  signed;  it  was  followell 
by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in 
January,  1834.  By  that  Treaty,  not  only 
were  large  privileges  given  to  Russia,  with 
reference  to  the  Dardanelles,  but  the 
passage  was  almost  closed  against  the 
English.  He  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  House  in  the 
last  Session  of  the  short-lived  Parliament, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  then  stated, 
that  although  he  did  not  agree  with  him 
in  his  construction  of  that  Treaty,  be 
feared  the  interests  of  England  were  af- 
fected ;  and  he  added,  Uiat  a  negotiation 
had  been  opened  between  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  this  country.  Beyond  all  doubt,  tak- 
ing the  three  articles  of  that  Treaty  toge- 
ther, Russia  had  gained  a  new  treaty  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive;  it  followed 
from  thence-,  that  if  Russia  went  to  war 
with  England,  Turkey  must  of  necessity 
do  the  same ;  and  not  only  were  tbe  Dar- 
danelles closed  against  vessels  of  war,  bttt 
against  neccbaiit  vessels*    He  adverted  tp 
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these  circamstaocefly  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  importance  of  the  relations, 
that  now  existed  hetween  the  kingdoms. 
Here,  in  the  case  of  Turkey  again,  they 
found  Russia,  as  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
with  a  large  army,  only  waiting  for  a  pre- 
tence of  invasion.  He  need  hardly  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  manifest  influence 
Russia  possessed  in  every  Cabinet,  or  of 
the  mode  in  which  It  was  exercised — a 
mode  tending  to  counteract  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  every  Englishman  in  that 
House  was  bound  to  maintain.  It  there- 
fore seemed  manifest  that  the  appointment 
of  an  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburgh  was 
not  an  unimportant  question,  and  the 
question  at  once  arose,  when  Lord  Hey- 
tesbury  was  removed  in  August  1832, 
and,  in  October  1832,  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  was  appointed,  what  was  the 
reason  why  Sir  Stratford  Canning  never 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  ? 
The  question  was  brought  by  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, before  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  noble  Lord  gave  notice,  that  on 
the  Monday  succeeding  that  day  on  which 
the  notice  was  given,  be  woula  bring  the 
matter  forward.  The  matter,  however, 
never  was  brought  forward,  nor  had  there 
been  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  an  Ambassaaor  did  not  then 
proceed,  and  had  not  yet  proceeded,  to 
the  Court  oj  St.  Petersburgh.  No  objec- 
tion, as  far  as  he  could  exercise  his  humble 
judgment,  could  reasonably  be  entertained 
to  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador.  A 
question  next  arose,  as  to  the  character  of 
the  individual  who,  under  circumstances 
go  peculiar,  ought  to  be  appointed.  It 
was  clear,  that  he  ought  to  be  wise,  saga- 
cious, firm,  discreet;  that  he  ought  to  be 
firmly  and  inflexibly  attached  to  those 
principles  to  which  tne  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  country  were  devoted ;  that 
ne  should  be  qualified  to  protect  the  com- 
meicial  interests  of  the  country ;  that  he 
should  represent,  in  bis  own  calm  dignityi 
the  honour  of  his  country  s  and,  perhaps, 
let  him  add,  in  favour  of  neglected  and 
unfi)rtnnate  Poland  ;  the  English  Ambas- 
sador ought  to  raise  the  voice  of  healing 
remonstrance.  Whether  such  a  person 
had  been  appointed  or  not,  it  was  for  his 
Maiesty's  Ministers  to  state.  Rumours 
had  been  spread  abroad  concerning  the 
appointment  of  as  individual  of  very  high 
rank  in  this  country,  respecting  whom  he 
for  one  would  not  concur  with  any  of  those 
who  had  spoken  of  him  as  aaindividuali 


in  language  of  disrespect.  The  first  notice 
he  remembered  to  have  seen  of  the  ap« 
pointment  of  that  Nobleman,  was  in  The 
Times  newspaper  of  the  2nd  of  January  in 
the  present  year.  The  words  were  these:-*" 
f*  We  notice,  merely  to  discountenance, 
an  absurd  report,  that  Lord  Londonden^ 
has  been,  or  is  to  be,  named  Ambassador 
to  St.  Petersburgh.  The  rumour  is  a  sorry 
joke.^  On  the  succeeding  day  Tke  Times 
newspaper  said — **  The  Courier,  in  Mth^ 
sion  to  our  yesterday's  notice  of  the 
rumour,  still  to  us  incredible,  that  Lord 
Londonderry  had  been  named  Ambassador 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  affirms  that  the 
nomination  has  really  taken  place,  and 
that  the  gallant  Marquess  is  engaged  fn 
preparing  for  his  departure.'*  The  para- 
graph proceeded  with  some  observations 
on  the  appointment,  which  might  be  very 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  that 
newspaper,  but  which  be  for  one  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  repeat.  It  was  not 
to  rumours,  however — it  was  hot  to  news- 
papers— it  was  not  to  reports  that  might 
possibly  be  scandalous,  and  that  were  put 
mto  spurious  circulation  in  the  salons  of 
this  country,  that  he  alluded.  He  would 
take  the  estimate  of  the  Nobleman  to 
whom  he  alluded,  from  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  not,  he  would  say, 
courted,  but  studiously  avoided.  In  the 
Month  of  June,  1827,  Lord  Londonderry 
made  a  Motion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
respecting  the  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  and  with  the  manliness,  which 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  temper,  declared  that,  instead 
of  wishing  himself  to  shrink  from  inves- 
tigation, he  was  anxious  that  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  his  diplomatic  ser- 
vices, should  be  distinctly  and  clearly 
made  known.  On  that  occasion,  the  no- 
ble Lord  adverted,  he  (Mr.  Sheil)  would 
not  say  with  intrepidity,  for  it  required  no 
courage,  but  with  a  disdain  of  all  conse- 
quences, to  the  application  made  by  him- 
self to  Lord  Liverpool,  respecting  a  pen- 
sion to  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be 
entitled.  The  language  used  by  Lord 
Liverpool  in  reference  to  that  application 
had  now  become  matter  of  history.  On 
the  26lh  of  June,  1827,  Lord  Londonderry 
made  the  motion  which  he  had  before  men- 
tioned; and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
expressed  himself  as  follows : — **  The  next 
return  was  that  of  the  pensions  to  Foreign 
Ministers,  on  which  there  was  an  increase 
of  about  5;000/.    With  regard  to  this  re*- 
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turn  he  must  state  a  case  with  respect  to 
hiroseify  which,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, he  should  have  been  unwilling  to 
mention ;  but  he  must  distinctly  say,  that 
.he  had  been  personally  injured  with  respect 
to  this  particular  return  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  un- 
necessarily or  wantonly  brought  forward 
charges  against  him  which  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  repel  and  deny.  For  that  pur- 
pose he  had  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  noble  Lord  opposite  ;  and  if  the 
noble  Lord  chose  to  give  that  corre- 
spondence to  the  public,  or  to  disclose  it  in 
any  other  shape,  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  ana  by  that  correspondence  he 
would  be  judged."  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  having  been  thus  called  on  to  give 
an  explanation,  after  some  preliminary  ob- 
servations, said — '*  another  topic  to  which 
the  noble  Marquess  had  adrerted,  and 
challenged  him  to  lay  the  particulars  be- 
fore the  House,  he  must  also  mention.  He 
had  understood  the  noble  Marquess  to  say, 
he  had  been  calumniated  and  injured  by 
the  returns  from  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
had  alluded  to  a  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject  of  a  pension  to 
which  be  conceived  he  was  entitled  for  his 
diplomatic  services;  and  had  said,  that  if  he 
(Lord  Dudley)  would  lay  the  papers  before 
theHouseand  thepublic,he  would  be  judged 
by  them.  He  must  decline  adopting  that 
course,  but  the  history  of  the  transaction 
be  would  briefly  state.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess made  an  application  on  this  subject, 
by  letter,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
— a  gentleman  who  had  long  filled  that 
office,  Mr.  Planta — stating  the  grounds 
which,  in  his  own  opinion,  entitled  him  to 
a  pension.  The  letter  thus  written  was, 
of  course,  handed  to  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who,  not  wishing  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
upon  such  an  application,  or  of  setting  a 
value  on  the  services  of  the  noble  Marquess 
transmitted  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  If  he  mistook 
not,  the  application  was  renewed ;  and 
then  it  was  that  Lord  Liverpool  shortly 
after  returned  the  letter  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  which  he  had  made  the  remark 
in  pencil,  which  had  been  communicated 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a 
newspaper.  On  the  noble  Marquess's  appli- 
cation. Lord  Liverpool  had  written, in  pencil, 
the  words '  this  is  too  bad,'  and  he  had  seen 

^em  bun&^ir*    Tb^re  was  no  breach  of 


confidence  in  stating  this ;  he  had  no  mo- 
tive in  so  doing ;  but  when  he  was  told 
that  the  noble  Marquess  had  been  calum- 
niated by  the  returns  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  could  not  allow  noble  Lords  to 
go  away  under  the  impression  that  some- 
thing very  unjust  had  been  done  to  the 
noble  Marquess."  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward 
then  went  on  to  sav,  that  ''  he  believed  the 
noble  Marquess  had  been  in  the  public  ser- 
vice about  ten  years,  and  for  his  services 
in  that  period  he  had  received  of  the  pub* 
lie  money  160,000/."*  Lord  Londonderry, 
in  replying  to  that  statement,  did  not  con* 
tradict  the  allegation  as  to  his  application 
for  a  pension ;  but  he  contended,  that  he 
had  a  right  to  it,  and  on  that  ground  he 
took  his  stand.  The  noble  Lord  after- 
wards read  two  letters  signed  by  himself, 
of  which  one  was  as  follows. 

''  Holdemess  House,  May  14, 1827. 
"  Mt  dear  Lord— Having  just  read  in  ne 
Times  newspaper  of  to-day  a  libel  upon  my 
character,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  upon  an 
application  of  mine  for  a  pension,  out  of  the 
prescribed  form.  Lord  Liverpool  had  himself 
endorsed  these  words — *  this  is  too  bad,*  I  feel 
persuaded  that  you  will  inform  me  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  it  be  possible  that,  accident- 
ally or  otherwise,  the  office  over  which  you 
preside  can  have  been  accessary  to  such  a 
statement.  If  the  fact  be  true,  it  will  show 
that  confidential  or  official  documents  are  com- 
municated  for  indirect  purposes  of  personal 
attack,  not  where  they  can  be  met  and  answered 
but  by  throwing  them  into  anonymous  channels. 
Whatever  may  be  the  character  dven  of  my 
probeedings  in  Parliament,!  disclaim  an3rthing 
but  being  direct  and  open  against  public  men 
and  public  measures,  and  I  despise  any  other 
mode  too  much  to  have  recourse  to  it.  I  re- 
quest, therefore,  before  I  take  any  further  steps, 
that  yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  favour  me 
with  an  answer  to  the  query  I  have  made,  and 
that  you  will  forward  me,  as  soon  as  possible, 
copies  of  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  my 
appl (cation  for  the  pension,  together  with  Mr. 
Canning's  letter  as  to  my  services  on  my  resig- 
nation of  the  Vienna  Embassy. 

(Signed)         "  Vanb  L<»ndovderrt.*' 

And  the  noble  Marquess  added,  "  the  an- 
swer of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  wds  a 
complete  denial ;  and  he,  consequently, 
thought  the  thing  at  an  end.  In  eight  or 
ten  days  after,  however,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  noble  Lord,  saying  that  since 
his  former  letter,  he  had  discovered  that 
the  pencil-mark  alluded  to,  did  actually 
exist.f 

•  Hansard's  Debates,  Vol.xvii,|  new  series, 
pages  1401-1405. 
t  Ibid,  p,  1407. 
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thought  the  House  waa  bound  to  remem- 
ber, in  justice  to  Lord  Londonderry,  that 
a    great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
ptiblic   feeling  with  respect  to  pensions, 
and  a  change  also  in  the  regulations  by 
which  they  were  bestowed  ;  and  that  they 
must  not,  by  an  ex  post  facto  judgment, 
condemn  Lord  Londonderry  for  claiming 
what,  in  his  time,  did  not  appear  contrary 
either  to  propriety  or  to  precedent.  There 
could  be  no  greater  injustice  in  any  case 
than  to  judge  of  past  transactions  by  the 
standard   of   subsequent    feelings.      He 
should  now  refer  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kircudbright.    That 
hon.  Member  had  objected  to  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's appointment  solely  with  re- 
ference to  Poland.    But  he  (Lord  Mahon) 
thought  that  his  argument  lost  much  of 
its  force,  since  he  had  himself  admitted, 
that  the  time  to  do  any  thing  for  Poland 
had  passed  by  [Mr.  Cutlar  Pergus$on: 
What  I  said  was,  that  the  time  for  re- 
monstrance with   Russia  had,    perhaps, 
passed  by].   He  (Lord  Mahon)  must  then 
have  misunderstood  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber; but,  even  waiving  the  argument  of 
time,  he  did  not  think  the  objection  enter- 
tained bv  him  to  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Londonderry,  founded  in  reason.    What- 
ever might  be  the  individual  opinion  of  that 
noble  Lord,  his  duty  as  an-Ambassador 
would  be  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
Oovemment  that  sends  him.    Whatever 
he  might  think  of  the  Poles,  he  would  be 
found  to  act  up  zealously  and  strenuously 
to  any  instructions  with  which  the  Duke 
of    Wellington    might    think  proper    to 
supply  him,  in  behalf  of  that   suffering 
nation.     It  had,  indeed,  been  constantly 
urged  during  former  Governments,  that  if 
an  individual  had  knowledge  and  talents 
for  the  diplomatic  service,  his  political 
opinions  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  his  employ- 
ment and  promotion.    That  maxim  had, 
he  knew,  been  often  adopted  in  behalf  of 
Whig  diplomatists,  during  former  Tory 
Governments.     He  must  maintain  that 
the  expressions  of  Lord  Londonderry  re- 
specting the  Poles — expressions  used  pro- 
bably in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  debate — 
were  not  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  those 
talents,  that  experience,  and  those  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  and  of  practical 
knowledge,  which  no  man  had  been  better 
placed  for  acquiring.  His  military  servicer 
at  a  military  Court,  like  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  were  no  small  additional  recom- 
mendation for  an  Ambassador;  and,  h» 


might  add,  in  conclusion,  that  if  hon. 
Members  were  better  acquainted  with  his 
generosity  and  kindness  of  feeling,  they 
would,  on  this  occasion,  feel  no  small  re- 
gret at  having  thus  assailed  him.  [Mr. 
Hume :  Has  the  appointment  been  con- 
firmed?] He  might  say  that,  formally 
speaking,  the  appointment  had  not  taken 
place ;  but  he  believed  that  it  had  been 
fully  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Hume  considered  it  most  important, 
as  the  King  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  declare  in  his  Speech  from  the 
Throne  that  the  Estimates  of  the  year  had 
been  made  with  the  strictest  attention  to 
economy,  they  should  now  inquire  into  the 
wisdom  of  applying  so  much  of  the  public 
money  to  the  paying  for  the  services  of  such 
an  individual  as  the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry. He  knew  nothing  of  the  noble 
Marquess  but  as  a  public  man,  and  he 
would  ask  the  House,  what  they  were  to 
expect  from  an  Administration  which  could 
make  such  a  selection  for  this  office,  which 
must  be  hieh  and  important,  if  they  were 
to  judge  of  its  importance  by  the  greatness 
of  the  salary  attached  to  it.  There  were 
only  two  Embassies  in  the  whole  circle  of 
diplomatic  appointments,  whose  expenses 
were  rated  at  thesamehigh  valueof  1 0,000Z. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy; and,  in  addition  to  the  10,000/. 
salary,  the  Ambassador  at  that  Court  was 
allowed  1,000/.  for  rent,  and  other  con- 
tingencies, which  amounted  to  3,000/.  or 
4,000/.  more.  The  question,  therefore,  was 
very  important,  and  well  deserving  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  whether  the 
services  of  the  noble  Marquess  were  worth 
1 5,000/.  a  year.  He  believed  that,  during 
a  period  of  ten  years,  the  noble  Marquess 
had  received,  for  services  done  to  the 
country,  a  sum  of  160,000/..  That,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  good  old  times  o(  Tory  ex- 
travagance ;  and  the  noble  Marquess  was 
not  the  only  instance  of  such  extravagance 
in  the  diplomatic  department.  He  had  on 
several  occasions  shown,  that  the  diplo- 
matic corps  of  this  country  cost  the  nation 
from  420,000/.  to  500,000/.  a  year.  The 
late  Government  had  promised  him  to 
make  some  reductions  in  it,  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  some  reductions  had  been 
effected.  As  to  the  appointment  of  the 
noble  Marquess  to  this  Embassy,  with  a 
salary  of  15,000/.  a-year,  he  considered  it 
one  of  the  greatest  outrages  on  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  England,  that  he  ever  had 
heard  of ;  and  be  hkd  risen  to  say,  that  te 
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considered  it  an  example  held  out  to  the 
people  of  England  of  what  they  were  to 
expect,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  the  heaa  of  the 
Government.    Most  mischievous  would  be 
the  effect,  if  such  an  appointment  as  that 
of   the    noble   Marquess    were  to    pass 
unnoticed ;  but,  it  had  not  passed  unno* 
ticed,  for  it  received  the  reprobation  of 
those  who,  as  public  organs,  were  the  great 
supporters  of  the  party  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess.    They  had  distinctly  declared  it  an 
appointment    which   the  whole    country 
would  condemn .    Believing,  as  he  did ,  that 
that  House  represented  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  he  adduced  it  as  evidence  of  the 
public  feeling  against  the  noble  Marquess's 
appointment.    The  House  would  recollect 
that  if  the  noble  Marquess  once  set  out  on  I 
his  mission,  and  even  though  he  should  be 
at  once  recalled,  the  country  would  be 
saddled  with  a  pension  suitable  to  the  post 
the  noble  Marquess  filled.     The  salary 
attached  to  his  Embassy  would  be  brought 
in  in  that  year's  Estimates,  were  it  for  no 
othef  purpose  than  to  establish  a  claim  to 
the  pension.     That,  in  itself,  made  it  a 
matter  of  some  consideration.     But  there 
was  another  view  that  the  House  should 
take  of  the  appointment :  England  ought 
to  send  to  such  a  power  as  Russia  an  in- 
dividual whose  opinions  were  liberal  and 
just,  and  were  known  to  accord  with  the 
free  institutions  of  the  country  he  repre- 
sented— an  individual  on  the  character  of 
whose  representations  tothe  Court  to  which 
he  was  sent  the  nation  could  rely.    There 
should  be  some  hopes,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
would  represent  the  feelings  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.     In  the  present  in- 
stance, that  would  not  be  the  case.     He 
judged  from  (he  notorious  fact,  that  the 
noble  Marquess  had  invariably  been  against 
all  amelioration  of  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  people.     He  had  opposed 
every  thing  connected  with  human  free- 
dom-—even  the  humane  design  of  others 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted 
Poles.    What,  then,  could  these  perse- 
cuted people — what  could  Europe  expect 
at  the  hands  of  the  present  Government, 
when  they  saw  It  sending  out  such  a  man 
to  represent  it  at  the  Court  of  Russia  ? 
They  had  nothing  to  expect.    The  Go- 
vernment sent  him  out  to  satisfy  the  despots 
of  Europe— they  thus  tell  the  despots  of 
Europe,  **  Judge  us  by  our  sending  out  a 
man  who  has  been  the  loudest  opponent  of 
political  freedom  I  and  who  has  eyer  praised 


every  act  of  your  despotism**— Was  not 
such  an  appointment  eooagh  to  sicken  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  England  ?     It  was 
an  appointment    which    his  Majesty  cer- 
tainly, had  a  ri^ht   to   make,  but  it  was 
equally  true,  that   the  time  might  come 
when  the  House  of  Commons  would  with- 
hold the  money;  and   he  was  convioced 
that  the  people  of  Eng^land  would  be  well 
satisfied  if,  in  the   present  instance,  the 
money  was  withheld  which  should  go  Co  par 
an  individual  so  obnoxious  to  them.  He  had 
had  no  intention  of  addressing  the  House 
upon  this  occasion,  had  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite not  made  so  lame  a  defence  of  the 
appointment  by  attributing'  the  opposition 
to  it  solely  to  personal  considerations. 

Lord  Stanley  said  that,  from  the  answer 
which  his  noble  Friend  the   Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  given  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  that  no  such  appornt- 
ment  as  that  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  TipperaryV 
Motion  had  actually  taken  place,  he  con- 
cluded that  upon  the  technical  point  rl>e 
Motion  must  fall  to  the  ground.    He  cfid 
trust,  however,  and  that  the  more  especiaUy 
in  consequence  of  the  answer  given  by  ha 
noble  Friend,  that  the  effect  of  this  dis- 
cussion, as  far  as  it  had  gone,  and  o(  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  England,  which 
were  well  known  on  the  subject,  might, 
yet,  even  at  the  last  hour,  prevent  the 
completion  of  an  appointment  which  h« 
was  bound  to  say  was  not  crediuWe  to 
the   Government,    or   acceptable  to  the 
people  of  England,     He  looked  not  to  the 
Question  in   a  pecuniary  point  o(  ^i^** 
He  had  never  felt  the  tone  of  a  discussion 
so  lowered  as  when,  after  the  (eeVmg^^^ 
eloquent  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
the   Member    for    Kirkcudbright,  whose 
eloquence  in  favor  of  the  gallant  but  un- 
fortunate Poles,  he  had    frequently  ad* 
mired,  he  heard  the  different  ground  t&keB 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex.    His 
objections  to  the  appointment  had  been  so 
eloquently  expressed  by  his  fight  ho". 
Friend,  that  there  remained  little  for  hnn 
to  add.    He  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
Administration     which,     for    prudential 
reasons,  had  felt  it  to  be  a  necessary  d^V 
on  their  part — and  he  would  say  that  they 
never  had  a  more  painful  duty  to  perfom^ 
—to  resist  the  more  active  interfcreoce  on 
the  part  of  this  country  in  behalf  of  the 
Poles,  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  wwW* 
But  if  that  Administration  had  considered 
H  their  duty  to  withhold  theii  acliv«  i^P* 
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port    from   that  muchHojured  people,  it  I  tbe  gallant  and  unfortunate  Poles ;  and  he 
deemed   it  the  more  imperative  in  every  I  asked  whether  it  were  right,  whether  it 


step  it   took,  and  by  every  infiaence  in  its 
power,  to  soften  the  evils  under  which  they 
suffered.      With  these  sentiments,  he  must 
say  that  the  noble  Marquess,  who  had  de- 
clared  his  opinion  to  be  unfavourable  to 
the  Poles,  was  the  last  person  whom  Eng- 
land   ought   to  have  sent  to  Russia  to 
represent  there  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country.     If  it  were  now  too  late, 
to  exercise  any  active  interposition  in  their 
favour,  as  he  believed  it  was,  still  much 
might  he  done  by  the  known  character  and 
the  quiet  and  constant  influence  of  an 
Amhassador  at  the  Court  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and,  he  believed,  of 
the    Sovereign  of  England.     The  noble 
Marquess  was  the  most  unfit  man  in  the 
empire  to  represent  those  feelings.    It  was 
said  that  reference  should  not  have  been 
made   to    by-gone    transactions,  but  he 
thought  that  such  a  reference  was  per- 
fectly justifiable,  for  those  transactions 
were  the  last  records  they  had  of  the  noble 
Lord's  official  conduct,  and  he  thought 
that  not  a  very  powerful  passport  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  country.     Were  they 
to  regard  as  nothing  the  opinions  of  the 
noble  Marquess  ?  He  might  have  instruc- 
tions to  act  upon,  but  would  his  instruc- 
tions in  England  or  in  Russia  counterba- 
lance his  known  sentiments?     Did  they 
believe  that  his  eflTorts  with  regard  to  the 
Poles  would  be  made — he  would  not  say 
that  they  would  be  made  in  stimulating  to 
actual  severities — but  did  they  believe  that 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  them  would 
bear  the  impress  of  his  own  feelings,  or  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  ? 
But  there  was  yet  time  for  the  feeling  of 
the  House  and  the  country  to  be  made 
known,  and  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  most  earnest  hope,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  had  been  most  unnecessarily 
reminded  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
appointment    he    had    recommended  — 
foreign,  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  to  his  in- 
clinations, and  hostile,  as  it  certainly  was, 
to  his  interests — would  allow  the  feelings 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country  to  have 
their  influence  upon  the  counsels  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Otway  Cave  said,  it  was  far  from 
his  wish  to  say  any  thing  personally  dis- 
respectful to  the  noble  Marquess,  but  he 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  disgust  and 


were  proper,  whether  it  were  decent,  to 
select  as  an  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburgh  one  who  was  notorious 
throughout  the  country  and  throughout 
Europe  for  having  given  a  distinct  opinion 
in  favour  of  Russia  against  the  Poles  ?  He 
did  not  believe  that  noble  Lord  would 
imitate  the  example  which  had  been  set 
him  of  retracting  his  opinions;  but  the 
more  manly  he  might  be,  the  more  stead* 
fast  he  might  be  in  maintaining  his  opi- 
nions, the  more  dangerous  would  be  his 
appointment.  The  noble  Lord  who  had 
preceded  him  (Lord  Stanley)  had  regretted 
that  the  tone  of  the  debate  had  been 
lowered  by  the  introduction  of  pecuniary 
considerations,  but  he  thought  the  expense 
not  a  trifling  consideration.  He  hoped, 
however,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  re« 
consider  the  appointment,  and  send  some 
nobleman  to  the  Court  of  Russia  who,  if  he 
could  not  exert  himself  to  get  Poland  rein- 
stated in  the  rank  of  nations,  would  at 
least  strive  to  obtain  a  more  liberal  policy 
on  the  part  of  Russia  to  the  suffering  in- 
habitants of  the  former  country,  and  en 
deavour  to  save  from  exile  some  of  those 
high-minded  individuals  who  had  sacrificed 
themselves  for  their  native  land. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  said,  that  his  sym- 
pathies had  been  roused  by  mach  that 
had  been  said  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  Russia  towards  Poland,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relations  existing  between 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  this  country.  Be- 
sides these  two  subjects,  however,  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  remarks  of  a  personal 
character  had  been  made  with  reference  to 
a  noble  individual,  who,  he  felt  bound  to 
say,  had,  however  well  or  ill,  exerted  his 
powers  in  the  service  of  the  country  for  the 
last  forty  years.  An  hon.  Member  had 
alluded  to  an  individual  of  the  family  of 
Stewart,  who  had  long  served  the  King, 
but  who  was  a  Tory,  and  had  lent  himself 
to  the  promotion  of  despotism ;  now  he, 
as  well  as  other  Members,  recollected  the 
time  when  there  was  a  general  cry  against 
only  one  despot  in  Europe,  in  opposition 
to  whom  the  noble  Marquess  had  exerted 
himself — he  meant  that  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual. Napoleon  Buonaparte.  He  asked 
whether,  in  these  days,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess was  to  be  called  the  aider  and  abettor 
'of  those  persons  who  were  now  designated 
despots,  but  who,  when  he  was  connected 
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considered  it  an  example  held  out  to  the 
people  of  England  of  what  they  were  to 
expect,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.     Most  mischievous  would  be 
the  effect,  if  such  an  appointment  as  that 
of  the    noble   Marquess    were  to    pass 
unnoticed ;  but,  it  had  not  passed  unno* 
ticed,  for  it  received  the  reprobation  of 
those  who,  as  public  organs,  were  the  great 
supporters  of  the  party  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess.   They  had  distinctly  declared  it  an 
appointment    which   the  whole    country 
would  condemn.    Believing,  as  he  did,  that 
that  House  represented  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  he  adduced  it  as  evidence  of  the 
public  feeling  against  the  noble  Marquess's 
appointment.    The  House  would  recollect 
that  if  the  noble  Marquess  once  set  out  on 
bis  mission,  and  even  though  he  should  be 
at  once  recalled,  the  country  would  be 
saddled  with  a  pension  suitable  to  the  post 
the  noble  Marquess  filled.     The  salary 
attached  to  his  Embassy  would  be  brought 
in  in  that  year's  Estimates,  were  it  for  no 
othef  purpose  than  to  establish  a  claim  to 
the  pension.    That,  in  itself,  made  it  a 
matter  of  some  consideration.     But  there 
was  another  view  that  the  House  should 
take  of  the  appointment :  England  ought 
to  send  to  such  a  power  as  Russia  an  in- 
dividual whose  opinions  were  liberal  and 
just,  and  were  known  to  accord  with  the 
free  institutions  of  the  country  he  repre- 
sented— an  individual  on  the  character  of 
whose  representations  tothe  Court  to  which 
he  was  sent  the  nation  could  rely.    There 
should  be  some  hopes,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
would  represent  the  feelings  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.     In  the  present  in- 
stance, that  would  not  be  the  case.     He 
judged  from  the  notorious  fact,  that  the 
noble  Marquess  had  invariably  been  against 
all  amelioration  of  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  people.     He  had  opposed 
every  thing  connected  with  human  free- 
doms-even the  humane  design  of  others 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted 
Poles.    What,  then,  could  these  perse- 
cuted people — what  could  Europe  expect 
at  the  hands  of  the  present  Government, 
when  they  saw  it  sending  out  such  a  man 
to  represent  it  at  the  Court  of  Russia  ? 
They  had  nothing  to  expect.    The  Go* 
Temment  sent  him  out  to  satisfy  the  despots 
of  Europe— they  thus  tell  the  despots  of 
Europe,  **  Judge  us  by  our  sending  out  a 
man  who  has  been  the  loudest  opponent  of 
politi^M  freedom;  and  who  has  eyer  prt^ised 


every  act  of  your  despotism*'— Was  not 
such  an  appointment  enough  to  sicken  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  England  ?  It  was 
an  appointment  which  his  Majesty  cer- 
tainly, had  a  right  to  make,  but  it  was 
equally  true,  that  the  time  might  come 
when  the  House  of  Commons  would  with-' 
hold  the  money;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  people  of  England  would  be  well 
satisfied  if,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
money  was  withheld  which  should  go  to  pay 
an  individual  so  obnoxious  to  them.  He  had 
had  no  intention  of  addressing  the  House 
upon  this  occasion,  had  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite not  made  so  lame  a  defence  of  the 
appointment  by  attributing  the  opposition 
to  it  solely  to  personal  considerations. 

Lord  Stanley  said  that,  from  the  answer 
which  his  noble  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  given  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  that  no  such  appoint- 
ment as  that  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary's 
Motion  had  actually  taken  place,  he  con- 
cluded that  upon  the  technical  point  the 
Motion  must  fall  to  the  ground.  He  did 
trust,  however,  and  that  the  more  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  answer  given  by  his 
noble  Friend,  that  the  effect  of  this  dis- 
cussion, as  far  as  it  had  gone,  and  of  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  England,  which 
were  well  known  on  the  subject,  might, 
yet,  even  at  the  last  hour,  prevent  the 
completion  of  an  appointment  which  he 
was  bound  to  say  was  not  creditable  to 
the  Government,  or  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  England.  He  looked  not  to  the 
Question  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
He  had  never  felt  the  tone  of  a  discussion 
so  lowered  as  when,  after  the  feeling  and 
eloquent  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Kirkcudbright^  whose 
eloquence  in  favor  of  the  gallant  but  un- 
fortunate Poles,  he  had  frequently  ad« 
mired,  he  heard  the  different  ground  taken 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex.  His 
objections  to  the  appointment  had  been  so 
eloquently  expressed  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  that  tnere  remained  little  for  him 
to  add.  He  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
Administration  which,  for  prudential 
reasons,  had  felt  it  to  be  a  necessary  duty 
on  their  part— and  he  would  say  that  they 
never  had  a  more  painful  duty  to  perform 
— to  resist  the  more  active  interference  on 
the  part  of  this  country  in  behalf  of  the 
Poles,  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  wished. 
But  if  that  Administration  had  considered 
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country  against  the  common  enemy,  and| 
possibly,  but  for  whose  aid  and  assistance 
the  contest  might  have  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  this  country  ?  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Kirkcudbright  said,  that  the  apnoint- 
ment,  whether  good  or  bad,  rested  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet;  but  he  (Mr.  Pel- 
ham)  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  be 
led  away  by  the  notion  that  a  man's  public 
character  rested  on  a  speech  that  he  might 
have  made,  or  a  few  incidental  observa- 
tions that  might  have  fallen  from  him. 

Mr.  Ord  said,  that  the  complaint  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  as  to  the 
imputations  thrown  upon  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, did  not  apply  to  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Kirkcud- 
bright, for  his  remarks  were  tempered  with 
mercy  and  forbearance.  He  rose  to  ex- 
press his  surprise  that,  on  a  question  of 
this  importance,  involving  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  act  of  the  Government,  by 
which  they  made  manifest  to  Europe  what 
they  might  expect  from  their  Administra- 
tions—that on  a  question  of  this  import- 
ance the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  ad- 
dressed the  House,  to  answer,  not  for  the 
possible  appointment,  but  for  the  effects 
which  had  already  been  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Europe  by  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  such  an  appointment.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  expressed  his 
belief  that  that  appointment  was  foreign  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet ; 
but  he  could  not  believe  that  it  was  so,  as 
it  depended  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  Crown.  It  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Ministers ;  it  tallied  with  the  exoteric 
and  esoteric  doctrines  which  the  country 
was  left  to  collect  from  their  actions.  It 
was  in  unison  with  their  behaviour  to  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland.  By  his  appoint- 
ment they  had,  certainly,  effected  a  great 
saving  in  the  expenses  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence ;  not  even  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  could  have  hit  upon  a  more 
economical  mode  of  communicating  to 
foreign  courts  what  they  had  to  expect 
from  the  present  Administration.  The 
hon.  Member  said,  *'  withhold  the  salary 
from  the  noble  Marquess;''  he  (Mr.  Ord), 
however,  said,  ^'  withhold  the  man." 

Mr.  Oisborne  asked,  is  this  all  the  de- 
fence that  is  to  be  offered  for  this  appoint- 
ment  ?  Is  it  to  be  rested  on  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Member  for  Hertford,  or  upon 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
l)er  for  Shrewsbory  7    1  have  heard  some 


Qentlemen  in  thb  House  sayt  that  this 
was  an  unnatural  appointment;  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  that  it  was  most 
natural.  It  is  an  incontestible  avowal 
of  the  principles  of  the  Administration  ; 
it  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  right  hon.  Gen^ 
tlemen  on  the  opposite  benches  took 
office.  They  were  the  steady  opponents 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  opposed  it  in  every 
stage ;  they  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  prevent  its  success;  they  say,  ''We 
gave  our  last  votes  as  we  gave  our  first 
votes,  in  opposition  to  it,  and,  therefore, 
are  we  better  able  than  any  others  to  carry 
out  its  principles,  and  to  work  out  its  re- 
sults." In  complete  analogy,  then,  to  the 
reasoning  on  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  his  colleagues  took  office,  the  noble 
Marquess  is  considered  the  best  person 
that  can  be  appointed  to  see  that  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  between  this  country 
and  Russia,  which  guaranteed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  is  carried  into  effect. 
He  is  deemed  the  most  proper  man  to  send 
to  the  Court  of  Russia  to  endeavour  to 
procure  the  fulfilment  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  He  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  declarations  elsewhere,  the 
best  adapted  to  interfere  to  mitigate  the 
cruelty  now  exercised  on  the  unfortunate 
Poles  by  Russia.  The  analogy  is, 
therefore,  complete  between  the  present 
appointment  and  the  accession  of  the 
present  Ministry  to  office.  The  analogy 
ran  throughout  one  with  another.  What- 
ever surprise,  therefore,  the  announcement 
of  the  apppointment  made  on  the  minds 
of  others,  I  confess  that  it  created  none 
whatever  in  mine.  It  is  some  months — at 
least  two  months  ago — since  the  noble 
Marquess,  who  has  been  appointed  oar 
Representative  at  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  made  a  speech  at  Durham,  in  which 
he  announced  his  selection  for  that  office ; 
the  seasons,  it  appears,  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently propitious  to  enable  him  to  reach 
the  place  of  his  destination.  The  noble 
Marquess  has  not  been  able  to  enter  the 
Baltic  in  consequence  of  "  the  dangers  of 
the  deep."  I  recollect  some  time  last  year 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  made 
some  very  striking  observations.  [An  Hon. 
Member:  the  observations  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  alludes  to,  were  made  on  the 
occasion  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  who  bad  been 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Constantinofde, 
and  was  unable  to  leave  Naples^  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  place  of  destjution  In  conse- 
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qiienc«  of  advene  winds.]  On  the  occaBion 
to  which  I  allude,  the  right  hon.  Barouet 
quoted  with  great  effect  the  passage — 

**  Otium  Divos  zo^t  in  patenti 
Praxunis  ^gseo,  buduI  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lnnam,  neqae  certa  fulgent 
Sidera  nautis." 

The  nohle  Marquess,  also,  no  doubt  is  en- 
joying his  otium  while  waiting  for  the 
quiet  of  the  seas.  In  this  case  it  was  not 
found  that  a  land  journey  was  convenient. 
The  analogy,  therefore,  holds  good  through- 
out ;  and  as  the  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  detained  to  en- 
joy his  otiunit  and  which  was  so  pleasantly 
treated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  so  the 
noble  Marquess  has  been  prevented  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Court  of  Russia.  I  have 
hitherto  spoken  lightly  on  the  subject ;  but 
very  different  feelings  from  those  which  I 
have  expressed  are  entertained  by  the 
country.  The  noble  Lord  says,  that  the 
appointment  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
made,  although  it  had  been  determined 
on.  I  am  sure,  if  it  is  determined  on, 
and  actually  takes  place,  it  will  become 
the  House  to  adopt  some  strong  measure. 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  it  is  the  duty  as 
well  as  the  privilege  of  the  House,  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  prerogative  of  the  Grown  is  exercised. 
I  will  say  no  more,  however,  until  1  see 
whether  or  not  this  appointment  is  made. 
Whether  the  course  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  is  the  best  that 
should  be  pursued  I  will  not  stop  to  exa- 
mine :  but  I  am  sure  that  the  House 
should  express  its  feelings  to  his  Majesty, 
stating,  that  the  appointment  is  opposed 
to  the  feelings  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  and  that  it  had  alarmed  Europe 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer :  I  was 
certainly  not  aware  that  to  the  other  charges 
to  which  I  am  liable  could  with  any  degree 
of  justice  be  added  that  of  an  unwillingness 
to  take  a  fair  share  in  the  discussions  of 
this  House ;  and  I  confess  it  was  with  no 
small  degree  of  surprise  1  heard  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  but  one  in  this 
debate  attribute  it  to  me.  While,  how- 
ever, I  quite  admit  the  right  of  that  hon. 
Member — or  any  other  who  may  coincide 
with  him  in  thinking  I  am  called  upon  to 
defend  my  conduct  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  in  question  •—  to  comment 
upon  my  silence,  I  roust  claim  from  him 
in  return  the  right  of  postponing  that  de- 
fence until  each  time  as  may  appear  to 
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my  own  mind  most  suited  for  that  purpose. 
But,  Sir,  even  if  I  were  not  to  avail  my* 
self  of  that  prerogative  I  think  it  will  not, 
upon  consideration,  appear  unreasonable 
to  the  House  that  I  should  have,  at  all 
events,  up  to  the  present  moment,  refrained 
from  presenting  myself  to  their  attention. 
I  think,  when  I  am  told  from  so  many 
quarters  that,  be  the  result  of  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's appointment  what  it  may,  the 
main  responsibility  must  at  all  events  rest 
on  me — when  I  am  in  general  terms  in- 
formed that  the  Government  to  which  I 
belong  will  forfeit  the  confidence  of  those 
over  whose  interests  they  are  selected  to 
preside,  by  selecting  for  the  situation  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Russia  an  in- 
dividual whose  conduct  disin titled  him  to 
that  honour,  but  it  was  natural  that  I  should 
wish  to  hear  what  were  the  specific  charges 
which  could  be  adduced  against  that  noble 
Lord,  or  against  myself,  before  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  reply  in  his,  or 
my  own  defence,  the  more  especially  when 
it  was  quite  clear  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  forms  of  the  House,  I  could  only  ad- 
dress it  once.    Upon  the  Question  of  re- 
sponsibility, I  have  but  little  to  say. — 
I  trust  I  never  have  shrunk,  and  never 
shall  shrink  from  any  responsibility  which 
properly  could  be  said  to  belong  to  me,  or 
try  to  transfer  to  another  the  responsibility 
that  ought  to  attach  to  myself.     I  admit, 
distinctly  admit,  that,  for  whatever  may  be 
done  in  any  department  of  the  State,  prac- 
tically, though  perhaps  not  constitutionally 
I,  who  have  the  honour  to  fill  the  first 
post  in  bis  Majesty's  Government,  ought 
to,  and  will,  while  I  retain  that  situation, 
consider  myself,  altogether  responsible  to 
my  Sovereign  and  to  my  country.    I  do 
not  hesitate  here,  in  my  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  declare  that  for  every  step  taken 
in  this  appointment  there  is  no  individual 
belonging  to  the  Cabinet  who  has  con- 
tracted greater  responsibility  than  myself, 
and  whatever  maybe  the  course  the  House 
may  think  fit  to  take  in  consequence  of 
that  appointment  it  shall  never  find  me 
either  anxious  or  desirous  to  shrink  from 
the  declaration  I  now  make.    That  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Londonderry   to  the 
post  of  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Rus- 
sia, or  to  any  other  oflice,  however  insig- 
nificant, under  the  present  Administration 
has  failed  in  giving  satisfaction  to  certain 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  I  do  not— lean- 
not  doubt.    Is  it  not  perfectly  notorious 
that  there  is  no  one  appomtment  connected 
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with  the  present  Government  which  gives 
them  the  slightest  satisfaction  ?  Nor  is  it 
very  wonderful  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  Don't  I  know—  don't  we  all  know 
— that  in  prbportion  as  men  take  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
desire  to  see  the  party  they  espouse  gain 
the  ascendancy  in  the  State,  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  will  the  appointments 
of  a  Government,  which  exists  in  direct 
opposition  to  them,  be  at  all  times,  and 
especially  at  the  moment  they  have  ceased 
to  bold  power,  unsatisfactory  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  consequently  the  objects  of  their 
condemnation  in  their  speeches.  Have 
they  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  Lord 
Londonderry's  appointment  only?  Why, 
not  one  single  individual  composing  the 
Government  is  acceptable  to  them — not 
one  single  appointment  the  Government 
has  made  appears  to  give  them  satisfaction. 
Even  their  old  friends  and  allies— ^ven 
those  whose  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance they  courted  when  they  were 
in  office  —  have  now  become  the  ob- 
jects of  their  attack  and  condemnation. 
Is  not  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
under  the  late  Administration,  the  Attor- 
ney-General for  Ireland  under  the  present 
Government?  And  yet  are  we  not  re- 
proached with  even  that  appointment?  Is 
not  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  denounced  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  as  unworthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  ?  Did  not  the  noble 
Lord,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  con- 
trary, I  must  say,  to  his  usual  practice, 
and  contrary  I  must  also  say,  to  what  pru- 
dence ought  to  have  dictated  to  him 
above  all  others,  rake  up  the  forgotten 
quarrels  of  1829,  and,  speaking  of  the 
language  used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  a  time  of  great  excitement,  and,  with 
reference  to  a  measure  upon  which  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevailed, 
attribute  to  him  expressions  which,  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ever  used  them,  and  I 
possess  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  his 
having  done  so,  he  must  in  his  calmer 
moments  have  regretted  ;  and  the  noble 
Lord  having  done  so,  did  he  not  urge  the 
inexpediency  of  his  having  been  selected 
to  fill  an  office  under  the  present  Adminis- 
tration? [Cries  of**  Hear,  hear  T  from  the 
Opposition,']  Hon.  Members, on  thcother 
aide  of  the  House  cry  "  Hear,  hear  l"  but, 
Sir,  let  me  ask,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend,  whose  appoint- 
ment to  the  situation  of  the  Paymaster  of 


the  Forces,  is  considered  so  contrincing  an' 
indication  of  illiberal  dispositions  on  the' 
part  of  the  Government — whose  appoint-' 
ment  is  considered  sufficient  to  condemn 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  whole  policy 
and  intentions  of  the  Government— is,  f 
ask,  the  report,  which  at  the  time  was 
very  generally  credited,  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  was  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey  a  still  higher  appoint- 
ment than  that  he  now  holds,  true  or 
false  ?  ["  No,  nor']  All  I  can  say  is,  I 
have  heard  it  stated,  and  I  have  not  before 
heard  it  contradicted,  that  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  was  offered  to  ray  right 
hon.  Friend.  ["  No,  No  /"]  My  right 
hon.  Friend  did  not  himself  tell  me  so,  but 
as  it  was  publicly  stated,  and  as  it  has 
never  be^u  hitherto  contradicted,  I  main- 
tain I  have  a  right  to  assume  it  is  true. 
[Renewed  cries  of  "No,  no  /"].  It  was 
certainly  so  stated  in  the  only  vehicles  of 
news  to  which  the  public  at  large  have 
access,  and  sure  I  am  that  in  those  publt. 
cations  it  was  not  contradicted.  I  know 
not,  I  repeat,  whether  the  fact  was  as 
stated  or  not,  but  I  do  know  it  was  pub- 
licly stated  and  that  it  was  not  publicly 
contradicted.  ["Hear,  hear T]  Well, 
then,  I  say,  Sir,  if  such  an  offer  as  that  to 
which  I  allude  was  made  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  his  appoint- 
ment to  an  office  under  the  present  Ad- 
ministration as  an  indication  of  his  inten- 
tion to  pursue  an  illiberal  or  unpopular 
system  of  policy.  1  come  now  to  the 
particular  question  under  discussion. — 
[Cries  of  "Hear,  hearT  from  the  Op^ 
position  benches.]  Surely  hon.  Members 
opposite  are  not  so  impatient  that  they 
cannot  spare  me  even  five  short  minutes 
.  to  make  an  ordinary  preface  to  an  ordi- 
nary speech.  [Laughter.]  Surely  they 
are  not  so  impatient  as  not  to  allow  me 
time  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  my 
defence.  I  will,  however,  not  trifle 
with  that  impatience,  but  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  the  point  in  dispute.  As 
I  said  before,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  appointment  of  Lord^  London- 
derry must  be  unsatisfactory  to  those 
Members  of  the  House  whose  policy  is 
directly  opposed  to  ours;  but  I  want  to 
know—  and  I  thought  from  the  course  the 
present  debate  has  taken  that  I  might 
have  attained  that  knowledge — what  are 
the  allegations,  what  the  specific  charges^ 
which  can  be  brought  against  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, and  upon  what  grounds  it  is 
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that  his  appointment  as  Ambassador  is  to 
subject  the  Government  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong  to  the  censure  of 
thia  House.     Up  to  the  present  moment  I 
believe  the  sole  charge  against  the  noble 
Marquess  is — and  it  is  the  charge  of  the 
hon,  and  learned  Member  for  Kirkcudbright 
-—that  of  his  having  expressed  an  opinion 
in  his  capacity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  that 
the  late  Government  had  pursued  their  in* 
terference  on  behalf  of  the  Poles  to  an  un- 
justifiable extent,  and  that  he  had  termed 
them    *^  the    rebellious  subjects  of    the 
Emperor  of  Russia."    And  is  that  alone 
sufficient  to  disqualify  the  noble  Marquess 
from  being  employed  under  the  Govern* 
ment  ?  Why,  Sir,  I  heard  but  a  few  even- 
ings since  an  hon.  Member  on  the  bench 
opposite  tell  the  House,  that  unless  every- 
thing his  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  re- 
quired was   conceded  to  them  by   the 
British  Govemmeni  they  would  become 
«-*I    quote    the  hon.   Member^s  precise 
words— '*  rebellious  subjects  of  the  King 
of  England."    Is  this  sufficient  in  his  own 
estimation  to  disqualify  that  hon.  Member 
from  obtaining  any  Government  appoint- 
ment ;  But,  Sir,  putting  for  the  moment 
out  of  view  this  consideration,  I  have  to 
say,  that  the  scraps  of  speeches  upon 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  has 
founded  his  allegations  against  the  noble 
Marquess  dp  not  appear  in  the  authentic 
reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords.    I  have  before  me  '*  Hansard's 
Debates,"  and  there  I  cannot  find  them. 
[Mr.  Sheil — They  will  be  found  in  the 
Mirror  of  ParUamenL]     I  know  not  as 
to  the  Mirror  of  Parliament^  but  I  have 
here  before  me,  certainly,  an  authentic 
work,  and  one  which  appears  to  be  very 
carefully  edited,  in  which  I  can  find  no 
such  expressions  as  those  attributed   to 
the  noble  Marquess.    I  am  not  in  a  situ- 
ation positively  to  deny  his  having  used 
them ;  but  I  cannot  find  them  in  the  very 
careful  versk>n  of  Parliamentary  Reports  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  Bat,  Sir,  are  we  to  judge 
of  individuals  by  the  language  they  may 
make  use  of  in  the  excitement  of  debate  ? 
Do  we  not  daily  see  here  within  the  walls 
of  tliis  our  House  of  Assembly  hon.  Mem- 
bers led  away  by  the  warmth  of  discus- 
sion, by  their  party  feelings,  or — and  I 
shall  not  have  to  impose  a  great  tax  on 
the  recollection  of  hon.  Members  in  stat* 
ing  the  last  of  my  incitements — ^by  their 
desire  to  criminate  a  Government  to  which 
they  entertain  hostility— -make  use  of  ex- 
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pressions  by  which,  in  their  calmer  mo- 
ments they  would  much  regret  being 
obliged  to  abide.  This  takes  place  almost 
every  day,  and  is  it,  I  ask,  fair  or  just, 
that  upon  such  evidence  the  conduct  of  a 
public  man  should  be  judged?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  admitted,  that  as 
far  as  Lord  Londonderry's  personal  cha- 
racter is  concerned,  he  has  ever  acted 
with  the  manliness,  which  is  inseparable 
from  his  mind  and  character,  is  this, 
let  me  ask,  an  unimportant  quality  in  an 
Ambassador?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  noble  Marquess,  has  brought 
up  the  collateral  question  of  the  salary 
connected  with  the  office  of  Ambassador. 
Sir,  let  me  ask  what  is  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man's authority  for  stating  that  the  salary 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador  is  I5,000i. 
a  year  ? 

Mr.  Hume  had  stated,  that  the  salary 
attached  to  the  office  was  10,000/.  a 
year,  but  that  in  addition  to  that  sum, 
there  was  an  allowance  of  1,000Z.  a  year 
for  a  house,  which,  with  contingencies 
calculated  at  4,000/.  a  year,  brought  the 
annual  income  of  the  office  up  to  the  sum 
of  15,000/. 

The  Chancellor  if  the  Exchequer:  I  don't 
exactly  know  how  the  fact  may  be,  and 
therefore,  cannot  deny  the  hon.  Member's 
statement.  The  hon.  Member  may  be 
right,  but  still  I  may  say  he  is  not  so 
uniformly  accurate  in  his  statements, 
that  I  would  wish  to  take  it  on  his  repre. 
sentation  alone.  But  be  that  as  it  may 
is  it  exceeding  the  salary  usually  allotted 
to  the  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Russia  ? 
Is  it  more  than  the  salary  allowed  to  Sir 
Stratford  Canning?  Is  it  not,  in  short, 
the  rate  of  salary  fixed  upon  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  sanctioned  by  the  late 
Government?  What  right,  then,  let  me 
ask,  has  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex, 
— or  any  other  hon.  Member— -to  endea- 
vour to  create  an  impression  against  the 
individual  by  speaking  of  the  amount  of 
salary  attached  to  the  office  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  fill?  Is  the  amount  of  the 
salary  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  appoint* 
ment?  If  it  be,  reduce  it.  If  the  character 
of  the  individual  selected  makes  his  selec- 
tion an  improper  one,  attack  it;  but  do 
not  endeavour  to  create  a  feeling  against 
the  individual  by  joining  the  question  of 
character  with  that  of  salary,  which  the 
present  Government  did  not  fix,  but 
which  they  found  established  by  their 
21 
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predecessors.  Thehon«  Gentleman's  other 
accusation  against  Lord  Londonderry  was 
this —that  he  had  been  attacked  in  The 
Times,     He  said,  ''  You   will   find  that 
twice  in  The  Times  there  have  been  severe 
attacks  against  him."     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man says.  The  Times  is  a  fair  indication 
of  public  opinion.     Will  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man consent  to  take  his  own  character 
from  The  Times  ?     Now  I  think  that  is  a 
very  fair  way  of  going  to  work;  for  if  the 
hon.   Gentleman  comes  down   with  The 
Times  as  a  witness  against  Lord  London- 
derry, and  attaching  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  opinions  of  The  TimeSf  and 
its  extensive  circulation — brings  The  Times 
forward  as  the  justification  of  his  attack 
upon  Lord  Londonderry,  I  can  only  say, 
that  he  has  a  feeling  for  a  witness  not  very 
iavourable  to  himself.     Lord  Londonderry 
has  long  served  the  public  in  public  ca- 
pacities.    He  believes  that  no  one  can 
call  in  question  the  military  pretensions 
of  Lord  Londonderry ;  and  that  no  one 
will  say,  that  any  officer,  except  the  gal- 
lant general  under  whom  he  had  served, 
has  ever  shown  greater  devotedness  to 
the  public  service,  or  exposed  himself  in 
the  course   of   that    service   to   greater 
personal  danger.     [Cries  of**  Oh  T  from 
the  Opposition.]    "  Oh  1"  says  the  hon. 
Member  for  Marylebonci  ever  ready  to 
bear  an  attack  on  those  to  whom  he  is 
politically    opposed,    and    ever   equally 
ready  to  interrupt  those  who  seek  to  de- 
fend the  absent  from  unjust  imputations. 
[Sir  Samuel  Whalley  was  not  the  only 
Member  who  had  interrupted  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.]     I  presume  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  not  require  me  to  name  such  offenders, 
seriatim^  at  all  events,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  one  of  those  who  interrupted  my 
defence    of    an.  individual     for    whom 
I  again  claim  the  credit  of  having  nobly 
served  his  country ;  but  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  by  bestowing 
anv  more  notice  on  the  interruption.    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  proceeded  to  observe 
that  Lord  Londonderry  had  been  on  the 
Qtaflf  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army 
from  the  year  1809  to  1813,  and  Adjutant- 
General  in  the  army  in  Spain.    He  was 
aware  that  many  persons  might  assert  that 
^o  show  a  successful  military  career  and 
great  devotion  to  the  service  was  no  proof 
of  general  ability ;  but  he  should  address 
himself  to  that  part  of  the  subject  here- 
after.    His  noble  Friend,  Lord  London- 
derry, having  been  AdjutaQt-Oeneral  for  a 


period  of  four  years,  and  during  a,  oi^a« 
paign  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  could  not 
surely  be  considered  a  very  inefficient 
person.  His  noble  Friend  served  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity  from  the  year  1813 
till  the  year  1822.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  at  Berlin  in  1813;  he  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1814; 
and  he  retired  from  the  service  in  the  year 
1823,  at  his  own  request.  Reference  had 
been  made — ^and  he  really  thought  most 
unfairly  made — to  an  application  made 
by  his  noble  Friend  for  a  pension,  to 
which  he  thought  himself  entitled.  He 
did  not  receive  that  pension. — He  put  an 
erroneous  construction  on  his  claim.  But 
suppose  his  noble  Friend  did  so,  he  would 
ask  any  man — he  would  refer  the  matter 
to  any  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  ask 
him,  as  a  private  individual-^could  the 
circumstance  of  a  public  man,  entertain- 
ing that  opinion,  and  making  that  claim 
which  was  not  acceded  to,  be  fairly  taken 
as  evidence  of  his  general  character,  and 
as  proof  of  his  inefficiency,  to  serve  the 
public.  Surely  the  main  question,  after 
all,  was,  as-  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  conducted  himaelf-^not 
in  his  military  capacity,  not  in  his  office 
as  Adjutant-General,  though  important 
duties  were  connected  with  it — but  in  the 
diplomatic  situation  he  had  held,  of 
equal  rank  with  that  for  which  he  had  beea 
now  designed,  and  which  he  had  held,  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  in  most  critical 
times?  It  would  not  be  difficnlt  to 
obtain  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  his 
noble  Friend.  No  doubt,  however,  if  an 
appeal  were  made  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  object  to  the 
testimony  of  that  noble  Lord,  or,  if  an 
appeal  were  made  to  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington,  they  would  equally  protest  again^ 
being  bound  by  the  noble  Duke's  evi* 
dence  in  such  a  matter.  But  if  he  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Canning,  could 
hon .  Gentlemen  objtet  then  ?  Gould  they 
refuse  to  receive  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Canning  as  to  the  ability,  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity, in  short,  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
his  noble  Friend,  Lord  Londonderry  ?  Mr. 
Canning,  on  his  appointment  to  office,  on 
the  ground,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  of  his 
foreign  policy,  received  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Tbey 
overlooked  his  opinions  on  some  mattecs 
of  domestic  policy,  declaring  that  out  of 
consideration  for  the  course  taken  by  him 
in  foreign  pditicsi  they  were  prapsred  to 
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give  bis  Qoveroment  general  and  cordial 
fluppoft.  It  might  be  said,  that  be  was 
speaking  of  an  early  period  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Canning — but  considering  that  Mn 
Canning  was  in  the  situation  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  there  could  not  be  any  one 
but  m  ust  be  proud  of  such  a  testimony  to 
bis  ability  and  qualifications  as  that 
which,  he  was  about  to  read.  When  his 
noble  Friend  Lord  Londonderry  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  resign  his  situation  at 
Vienna,  he  received  the  following  letter 
firom  Mr.  Canning: — 

«  Foreign  Office,  October  15th  1822. 
"  My  Lord — Having  laid  before  the  King 
your  Excellency's  despatch,  dated  the  2Cth 
uU.  requesting  his  Majesty's  gracious  per- 
mission  to  retire  from  the  eminent  post  of  his 
Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
I  have  received  the  commands  of  bis  Majesty 
to  signify  to  your  Excellency,  that  his  Majesty 
has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  grant  the 
permission  you  solicit,  accompanied  v^ith  an 
expression  of  his  Majesty's  deep  regret  for 
the  loss  of  your  Excellency's  services,  and  of 
his  Majesty's  full  and  entire  approbation  of 
the  manner  in  which  your  Excellency  has  for 
a  series  of  years,  and  in  times  of  the  most 
critical  importance,  conducted  the  affairs  of 
tha  embassy  intrusted  to  your  Qharge^  and 
maintained  the  intimacy  and  cordial  good 
understanding  so  happily  subsisting  between 
his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty's  Imperial  ally/' 

Snob  was  the  testimony  borne  by  Mr. 
Canning  to  his  noble  Friend  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, on  his  resignation,  on  the  last 
occasion  on  which  he  was  employed  in  the 
public  service;  and  he  must  say,  that 
considering  the  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  his  noble  Friend  with  all 
those  who  were  concerned  with — and  the 
part  he  bad  himself  taken  in  the  great 
events  which  followed  the  year  1814,  con- 
sidering the  proof  given  that  he  had  per- 
formed his  arduous  duties  most  satisfac- 
torily (such  being  the  opinion,  as  he  had 
just  readf  of  Mr.  Canning)  he  coald  not 
Delieve  that  any  angry  speeches — he  could 
not  believe  that  any  such  speech  as  that 
delivered  at  Hillsborough,  he  could  not 
believe  that  an  application  for  a  pension, 
would  be  8)|fficient  to  countervail  the 
weight  of  that  testimony  which  had  been 
given  by  an  impartial  individual.  He 
wished  to  know— apart  from  the  extract 
produced  by  the  bon.  Gentleman  and  apart 
from  the  general  prejudice  entertained 
against  bis  noble  Friend  byhon.  Gentlemen 
opposite — ^he  wished  to  know  what  was  the 
allegation  against  his  noble  Friend  which  he 


bad  not  met.  Apart  from  that  particular 
passive  which  tiie  hon.  Gentleman  read 
what,  he  again  asked,  was  the  allegation 
against  bis  noble  Friend  ?    The  bon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  touched  lightly  on  our 
relations  with  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  boo. 
Gentleman  said  it  was  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  have  taken  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing   the    Turkish    barriers    being 
crossed  by  the  Russian  army.  He  knew  not 
what  some  hon.  Members  might  think,  but 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Corn** 
mens    would  not  have    sanctioned    the 
sending  of  a  great  military  expedition, 
such  as  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  Russian  troops 
passing  the  Balkan.    In  the  first  place, 
entreating  hon.  Gentlemen  to  recollect  the 
situation  we  were  in  at  that  time  with  respect 
to  Greece,  he  greatly  doubted  whether  any 
actual  interference  on  the  partof  this  coun- 
try would  have  been  effectual — he  doubted 
that  the  House  would  have  sanctioned  it, 
and  at  all  events  he  thought  it  must  have 
terminated  the  negotiations  that  were  then 
going  on  in  behalf  of  Greece  by  this 
country.    Then,  if  we  had  taken  a  hostile 
position,  a  small  force  would  not  have  been 
sufficient,  and  he  begged  to  ask  the  bon« 
Member  for  Middlesex,  whether  he  would 
have  been  disposed  to  consent  to  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment with  such  an  object  in  view  ? 
A  force  of  30,000,  or  35,000  men,  would 
have  been  required  for  the  protection  of 
Constantinople:    experience  had  shown 
the  impolicy  of  anv  nation  involving  itself 
in  the  difficnltiesof  a  hostile  position  with- 
out a  sufficient  force  to  accomplish  its 
object.     If  once  they  had  commenced  war 
for  the  protection  of  Turkey,  would  any 
hon.  Gentleman  say,  that  such   a  war 
ought  to  have  been  undertaken  with  a 
small  force  ?    Lord  Holland  was  not  one 
of  those  who  thoaght  it  desirable  for  this 
country  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  tottering  empire  of  Turkey, 
which  was  falling  probably  by  its  internal 
dissensions  and  mtsgovernment,  as  much 
as  by  hostility  on  the  part  of  Russia ;  that 
noble  Lord  did  not  think  it  desirable  that 
we  should  interfere  actively  and  singly 
against  all  the  other  Powers.    Lord  Hol- 
land's opinion  he  was  not  going  to  de- 
nounce :  he  quoted  him  only  as  an  au- 
thority, not  for  the  purpose  of  oondemna- 
tion.  Speaking  of  the  opinion,  that  Turkey 
was  our  ancient  ally,  his  Lordship  said : — 
^'  No,  my  Lordsi  I  hope  I  never  shall  see, 
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God  forhid  I  ever  should  see — for  this 
proposition  would  be  scouted  from  one 
end  of  England  to  another — any  prepara- 
tionSy  or  any  proposition,  or  any  attempt 
to  defend  this  our  ancient  ally  from  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies.    There  was  no  ar- 
rangement made  in  that  treaty  for  pre- 
serving the  crumbling  and  hateful,  or,  as 
Mr.  Burke  called  it,  the  wasteful  and 
disgusting  empire  of  the  Turks  from  dis- 
memberment and  destruction;  and  none 
of  the  Powers  who  were  parties  to  that 
treaty,  will  ever,  I  hope,  save  this  falling 
empire  of  Tarkey  from  ruin/*    Supposing 
that  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
were  to  refer  to  this  passage  from  Lord 
Holland's  speech,  a  passage  containing 
opinions  so  widely  at  variance  from  those 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  sup- 
posing that  he  were  to  argue,  as  the  hou. 
Gentleman  now  argued,  that  the  man 
who  delivered  the  opinion,  that  England 
ought  never  to  interfere  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Turkey,  was  unfit  to  be  admitted 
into  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  because 
he  had  given  an  opinion  that  might  en- 
courage Russia  to  attempt  the  dismember- 
ment of  Turkey,  because  he  held  opinions 
which  being  known  to  Russia,  proveatoher 
that  she  might  attack  Turkey  with  safety, 
secure  from  danger  of  defence  being  offered 
from  that  Government  of   which   Lord 
Holland  formed  a  particular  part,  would 
it  be  fair  in  him  to  select  that  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Lord  Holland  on  the 
policy    that    was    pursued?     He    really 
thought  hon.  Membersought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  too  critical  of  each  other's  language. 
But  this  attack  against  the  noble  Lord 
had  been  made  in  his  absence.    He  did 
not  complain  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
made  it,  he  only  desired  the  House  to 
recollect  who  the  individual  was  who  had 
made  the  speech,  an  extract  of  which  he 
had  just  read — to  recollect  that  the  book 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  did  not  prove 
the    allegation    that   had    been     made 
against  the  noble  Lord,  and  that  the  noble 
individual  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  his  own  conduct.    If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  think  it  expedient 
to  make  a  precedent  to  interpose  a  negative 
between  theexerciseof  the  King's  preroga- 
tive, and  to  establish  it  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  an  Ambassador,  the  House 
might  rest  assured,  that  the  precedent 
would  not  stop  there ;  but  that  it  would  be 
acted  upon  in  thecaseof  every  appointment 
that  a  powerful  minority  might  choose  to 


question — [Cries  of  a  "  Majority 'T— well, 
if  it  were  a  strong  majority  d  fortiori  the 
constitutional  objection  to  this  course  of 
proceeding  was  still  stronger.  He  bad 
no  wish,  he  could  assure  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  to  under-rate  their  force  :  but  if 
they  were  a  majority,  still  it  would  be  an 
infinitely  better  course  for  them  to  exert 
their  power  in  an  attack  on  the  Ministers 
— to  ask  the  Crown  to  remove  them — ^to 
declare  their  entire  want  of  confidence  in 
those  Ministers,  and  Address  the  Crown 
for  their  removal — it  would  surely  be  in- 
finitely better  for  the  majority  to  take  that 
course  than  to  lower  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  by  assuming  undue  powers, 
and  interfering  with  those  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  Crown. 

Sir  John  Hothouse  felt  bound  to  ask  a 
question,  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  rendered  necessary, 
notwithstanding  all  he  had  said,  which 
was,  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
upon  his  responsibility — and  he  had  fairly 
and  manfully  avowed  his  readiness  to  take 
upon  himself  as  much  of  the  responsibility, 
if  not  the  whole  of  it,  as  could  belong  to 
him— intended  to  persevere  in  this  ap- 
pointment? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :^> 
Does  the  right  hon.  Baronet  mean  his  re- 
mark as  merely  part  of  his  speech,  or  does 
he  put  a  direct  question  to  me,  to  which 
he  expects  an  explicit  reply  ? 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  called  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  answer  the  question, 
because  he  could  not  gather  from  his 
speech,  whether  he  meant  to  say  that  the 
appointment  was  to  be  persisted  in  or  not. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  b 
that  a  question  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  wishes  to  have  answered  at  the 
present  moment? 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  did  not  desire  to 
press  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  an  im- 
mediate answer  if  it  were  inconvenient. 
What  he  meant  was,  that  by  the  course  of 
argument  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, he  could  not  ascertain,  whether  be 
meant  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  that 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  as  re-* 
garded  this  appointment,  and  after  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  which  he  had 
heard  to^-night,  which  he  would  not  say 
was  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  thou^ 
it  looked  verv  much  like  it — whether  such 
being  the  fedling,  and  such  the  expression 
of  opinion,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
intend  to  persevere  in  the  appointment* 
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The  CAoftceUor  of  the  Exchequer: 
Whether,  Sir,  I  am  in  a  majority  or  mi- 
nority this  Honse  shall  never  find  me  dis- 
posed to  withhold  any  information  which 
I  can  give  on  any  question  which  I  can 
answer  consistently  with  my  sense  of  public 
duty,  nor  will  I  hesitate  now  to  say,  not- 
withstanding the  speeches  of  to-night, 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  the 
Crown  to  cancel  that  appointment. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  would    take    the 
liberty,  then,  at  once,  of  giving  his  very 
humble,  and,  it  might  be,  most  insignifi- 
cant opinion ;  but  it  was  one  in  which  he 
was,  notwithstanding,  confident,  agreeing 
as  it  did,  not  only  with  the  feeling  of  this 
House,  but,  also,  with  that  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Lancashire,  whose 
speech,  be  must  say,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  even  touched  upon— he 
must  express  his  decided  opinion,  that  the 
country  would  regret  much  that  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman — with  more  manliness 
than  discretion,  with  more  respect  for  his 
own  opinion  and  that  of  his  colleagues, 
than  for  the  opinion  of  the  country — still 
persevered  in  that,  not  only  most  unfor- 
tunate, but  roost  improper,  appointment. 
Previously  to  making  the  observations,  he 
had  to  submit,  which  he  should  do  very 
shortly,  for  the  Question  really  appeared 
to  him  to  lie  within  a  nutshell,  he  would 
take  notice  of  the  little  episode  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  introduced  as  a  foun- 
dation for  his  speech  with  reference  to 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.    For  his 
own  part,  he  had  never  heard  of  such  an 
offer  as  had  been  alluded  to  having  been 
made  by  the  late  Government  to  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces.  It  might  be  perfectly 
true  that  it  was  made,  but  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  late  Government 
offering  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  an  ap- 
pointment and  the  present  Prime  Minister 
having  offered  him  it.    He  did  not  recol- 
lect, that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces)  ever  accused 
Lord  Grey  of  having  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  great  cause  for  the  purpose  of 
betraying  it.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  certainly  been  in  opposition  to  many 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  those  who 
acted  with  Earl  Grey,  and  by  that,  per- 
haps, he  might  account  for  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  offering  him  oflBce.    The  right 
hon.   Baronet,  by  his  nods,  seemed  to 
assent  to  that ;  and  if  it  were  so,  then  he 
could  account  for  it«  although  he  had 

noff r  heftrd  of  it  before,  and  it  was  most 


likely,  because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  had  assisted 
to  turn  out  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Ministry.  He  meant  only  to  fill  up  the 
picture,  the  outline  of  which  had  been 
drawn  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
did  recollect  the  powerful  assistance  of 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  on  the  Civil- 
List  Question,  and  it  was  in  consideration 
of  the  aid  brought  by  his  section  of  the 
House,  that  they  were  enabled  to  come  to 
that  very  momentous  decision,  which  was 
carried  only  by  twenty-nine,  and  which, 
certainly,  did  bring  from  him  (Sir  John 
Hobhouse)  that  rather  intemperate  ques-< 
tion,  which  he  had  always  regretted, 
namely,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  intention  to  resign  ?  Oa 
that  account,  perhaps,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces), 
on  account  of  bis  numerical,  as  well  as 
intellectual  aid,  was  selected  as  a  person 
of  sufiicient  importance  to  have  offered  to 
him  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War  under 
the  Administration  which  was  formed 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resigned. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  a  very  natural  offer, 
but  how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hap« 
pened  to  be  selected  just  now  by  the  right 
hon.  Premier  opposite  was  quite  another 
thing.  Now,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
said,  that  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces* 
appointment  must  have  been  unsatisfac-^ 
toryto  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  roust  excuse  him 
(Sir  John  Hobhouse)  for  saying,  he  never 
was  so  glad  to  hear  of  any  appointment 
in  his  life.  That  appointment  alone  took 
away  every  pretext  of  the  warmest  parti- 
sans of  the  Government  for  saying,  it 
was  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  reforming 
Administration,— an  Administration  that 
was  to  work  out  the  Reform  principles  of 
Earl  Grey's  Administration.  That  ap- 
pointment was  a  proof  that  there  would 
be  no  imposture,  no  fraud ;  and  that  it 
was  not  intended  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet opposite  that  there  should  be  any. 
This  certainly  did  appear  to  him,  that  if 
he  entertained  some  little  doubt  before,  if 
he  had  only  seen  the  appointment  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be  might 
have  thought  that  a  little  incongruous, 
but  then,  when  the  appointment  of  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  came,  he  was 
quite  sure  there  was  no  mistake  whatever. 
Therefore,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
he,  for  one,  and  he  believed  he  might  say 
bis    Fiieod9  also^    w^:e    so  far  froon 
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being   an^y,    were  so  far   from    being 
annoyed,  wiih  the  appointment,  that  they 
were  delighted  witli  it — they  were  indeed 
happy  to  find  that  virtue  was  at  last  re- 
warded.    With  respect  to  this  appoint- 
ment .of  Lord  Londonderry,  he  must  say, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  by 
his  speech,  ^nly  confirmed  the  previous 
suspicions  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Lancashire.    That 
noble  Lord  said,  he  was  quite  sure  that 
the  inclinations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man must,  iu  fact,  be  against  the  appoint- 
ment.   And  if  ever  he  did  hear  in  his  life 
a  speech  from  a  dexterous  debater,  and 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  listening  to  the 
glowing  eloquence  of  a  Fox  from  under 
the  gallery  of  the  House,  he  certainly 
never  did  hear  one  in  which  the  weakness 
pf  an  argument  was   more  dexterously 
avoided ;  yet,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  make  out  a  case. 
The  right  hon.    Gentleman  was  himself 
aware  of  that ;  he  knew  the  badness  of  this 
case,  for  he  went  beating  about  the  bush, 
at  one  time  having  a  little  hit  at  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex, 
then  flying  off  to  The  ParUamentary  De^ 
bates ;  in  short,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
addressed  himself  to  everything  but  the 
merits  of  the  case,  viz.,  whether,  however 
respectable  the  private  character  of  the 
individual,  a  nobleman  of  most  decided 
and  pronounced  opinions  on  topics  which 
must  of  course  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  which  he  was  appointed,  was  a 
fit  person  to  be  sent  on  such  an  embassy  ? 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  would  read  a  sentence  from 
a  speech  uttered  by  the  noble  Lord,  which 
he  thought  more  decided  and  more  con- 
clusive of  the  impropriety,  he  might  say, 
of  sending  him  to  St.  Petersburgh,  than 
the  sentence  that  had  been  read  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.    'Mf  we  had,  unfortu- 
nately, by  our  policy  become  more  alien- 
ated from  those  Powers  with  which  we 
were  formerly    on    friendly    terms  —  if 
Austria  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  Russia, 
were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  being  that  Conservative, 
that  bienfoisant  power  as  before,  which 
always  exercised  her  influence  in  main- 
taining (he  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  rights 
of  nations  as  they  had  been  settled  by 
treaty — if,  on  the  contrarv,  they  now  be- 
lieved her  to  be  inoculated  with  that  virus 
of  revolutionary  liberty  which  tbey  felt  to 
be  iniiLical  to  their  interestSi  and  tQ  their 


safety,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
would  keep  up  that  close  alliance  with  her 
through  which  she  had  exercised  so  happy 
an  influence  upon  the  peace  of  the  world, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  from  the  course 
his  Majesty's  Government  had  now  taken, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  exercise 
again."    There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
that  sentence.    If,  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  stated,  it  were  merely  a  loose 
phrase,  thrown  out  in  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  debate, — if  it  had  been  said  in 
answer  to  something  that  had  been  urged 
personally  irritating  to  the  noble   Lord, 
and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  political  life  and  opinions,  it 
ought  not  assuredly,  in  fairness^  to  be 
quoted  as  the  groundwork  of  a  chaige 
against  him.    But  the  phrase  he  mam- 
tained  was  such  as  clearly  showed  that 
the  noble  Lord  disapproved  of  the  whole 
foreign  policy  of  the  late  Govcniment, 
that  he  considered  their  policy  had  alien- 
ated from  them  the  great  military  mo- 
narchies of  Europe  by  a   revolutionary 
course  at  home,  endangered  alliance  witn 
them  abroad,  their  policy  being  no  longer 
Conservative,  but  tending  to  revolution. 
Now,  he  begged  leave  to  ask,  whether, 
with  such  opinions  so  declared,  and  mani* 
fested  by  acts,  if  words  and  speeches  were 
to  be  so  considered  (and  if  he  were  to 
look  into  the  debates  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  there  were  very  many  oc- 
casions in  which  he  might  find  other  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  noble  Lord  indi- 
cative of  the   same   spirit)'^he  begged 
leave  to  ask,   whether   the   right   hon. 
Baronet — ^that  right  hon.  Baronet,  having 
in  his  manifesto  to  the  electors  of  Tarn* 
worth,  in  the  King's  Speech,  and  in  his 
explanatory  address  in  that  House,  inti- 
mated his  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  late  Government,  it 
was  prudent,  discreet,  and  wise  to  appoint 
a  nobleman,  entertaining  those  views,  am- 
bassador  to    St.  Petersburgh?    If  that 
nobleman  must  be  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
some  of  those  Monarchies  of  whose  friend- 
ship he  was  so  chary,  and   whom  he 
thought  the  free  people  of  this  country 
ought  above  all  to  conciliate,    why,   in 
God's  name,  not  send  him  to  Vienna  or 
Prussia?    Why  send  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh, to  that  Court,  above  all  others, 
where  he  could  not  possibly  do  any  good, 
and  where  it  was  almost  impossible,  btrt 
he  must  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  ?    It  had 
been  most  truly  said  by  the  o<^l6  Lord 
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(Stanley)  in  his  ananswered  speech,  that 
this  appoiotmeot  was  to  be  considered, 
not  as  iodicative  of  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  Government  to  that  House 
Md  to  the  country  merely,  but  to  the 
whole  of  Burope ;  and  its  language  was 
nothing  but  this—''  We  have  succeeded 
to  a  Government  that  carried  into  effect 
great  reforms  at  home,  of  which  we  noto- 
riously disapproved— -a  Qovernment  which 
kept  a  close  alliance  with  France  tihich 
you  call  revolutionary,  and  which,  as  long 
as  you  could,  you  refused  to  recognise." 
Such  was  the  language  which  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's appointment  addressed  to  the 
great  military  monarchies  of  Europe.    He 
maintained,  if  there  was  one  court  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  ought  not  to  have  been 
seat,  it  was  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgli, 
having  on  more  than  one  occasion  ex- 
pressed himself  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  Poles  were  guilty  of  rebellion.    It  was 
not  fit,  that  he  should  go  to  that  Court, 
unless  it  were  desired  to  make  the  Court 
of  Russia    believe,  that   such    was    the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  and  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  the  noble 
Marqitess  was  to  act  on  that  opinion.    For 
he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
although  an  ambassador  was  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  King,  which  was  true ;  yet,  he 
was  sent  to  act  for  the  interests  of  the 
'  country,  and  his  appointment  was  on  that 
ground  as  much  questionable  as  that  of 
any  other  Minister.  He  protested  solemnly 
i^^inst  the  hint  thrown  out  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  the  conclusion    of  his 
speech,  as  if  in  the  present  discussion  they 
were  at  all  chargeable  with  the  slightest 
infringement  of  prerogative,  or  manifested 
any  species  of  extension  of  those  privileges 
which  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
had  a  right  to  exercise.    If,  in  that  House, 
they  ought  to  manifest  an  anxiety  for  the 
honour  of  England — if  they  ought  to  care 
ft>r  the  manner  in  which  her  interests  and 
wishes    were    represented    in    the   most 
powerful  of  foreigfn  courts,  surely  they  had 
a  right  to  whisper  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, that  the  choice  which  he  had  made 
in  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential servants  abroad  was  not  such  as 
they  could  approve.    But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated,  that  they  objected  to 
all  appointments ;  had  they  objected  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Cowley  to  Paris  ? 
He  did  not  know  how  many  other  diplo- 
matic appointments  had  been  made,  but 
mej  had  in  fiict  objected  to  none  except 


that  of  Lord  Londonderry.  Had  they  ob- 
jected to  the  law  appointments  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet?  No  Gentleman, 
either  in  or  out  of  that  House,  had  done  so. 
He  must  be  allowed  to  say  they  (the 
Opposition)  were  not  so  blind,  so  besotted, 
and  80  completely  forgetful  of  their  own 
character,  or  the  interests  of  the  eountry, 
as  to  object  to  everything  merely,  because 
it  was  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
a  veiy  good  memory,  and  they  some- 
times suffered  from  it  in  Debate;  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  not  for- 
get, that  in  former  Sessions  he  owed 
his  maintenance  in  office  to  the  support 
given  him  by  the  Members  on  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House ;  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  carry  his  recollections  much 
further  back  than  to  what  took  place  a 
few  nights  ago,  and  if  he  (Sir  J.  Hob- 
house)  knew  anything  of  his  friends,  it  was 
not  because  either  a  man  or  a  measure  was* 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
the  proposition  would  be  opposed  by 
them,  although  he  certainly  did  agree  with 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  one  of  the 
several  speeches  which  he  had  lately  made, 
that  the  cant  of  **  measures  and  not  men," 
was  one  of  the  most  foolish,  and  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  been  exploded.  He  did 
not  know  that  there  was  anything  that 
required  to  be  added  to  what  had  been 
advanced  by  those  who  preceded  him  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  noble  Lord.  They  were 
not  flying  opinions,  not  collected  from  one 
speech — they  were  opinions  known  to  all, 
concealed  from  none, and  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  himself,  nobody  could  deny  it,  com- 
pletely gloried ;  but  if  so,  the  noble  Lord  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  a  fit  man  to  be  sent  to 
St.Petersburgh;  and  he  was  quite  confident, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  persevere 
in  the  appointment,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  to 
take  some  decided  step  in  relation  to  it. 
But  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  said,  "  Do 
not  take  those  means  of  discoiiraging  me; 
or  disparaging  the  Government;  it  were^ 
better  a  great  deal  at  once  to  propose  a 
vote  for  our  removal  from  office."  Now, 
in  that  particular,  he  entirely  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  said  so, 
certainly.  Most  decidedly,  if  he  could 
remove  him  from  office,  he  would  do  so 
to-morrow;  although  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  not  think  the  wOtse  of  him- 
self, or  his  security  in  office,  for  that,  of 
course*    But  he  said,  **  Remove  us.  at 
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ODce  from  office,  because  by  thug  perpe- 
tually disparagiog  us,  you  are  ouly  damag- 
ing the  character  of  the  Executive  Go- 
▼ernment;"  and,  certainly,  it  was  most 
cruel  thus  to  play  with  the  right  hon.  Qen- 
man.  It  was  too  bad  for  the  noble  Mem- 
ber for  Lancashire,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Cumberland 
(Lord  Stanley  aud  Sir  J.  Graham)  to  play 
so  long  and  so  vexatiously  with  their  vic- 
tims after  all  their  entreaties  for  an  end  to  be 
put  at  once  to  their  lingering  existence,  lest 
the  King's  power  should  be  hurt,  damaged, 
and  injured  in  their  persons.  Why,  whose 
fault  was  it  that  some  means  had  not  been 
devised  for  getting  rid  of  them  at  once  ? 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  thought  they  had 
found  out  a  way  of  effecting  it  by  placing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whom  he  had 
then  the  hononrof  addressing  (the  Speaker) 
in  the  Chair  of  that  House ;  but  it  would 
not  do,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  got 
up  again  and  showed  himself  as  ready  to 
fight  as  ever ;  and  a  most  manful  fight  he 
made  of  it.  No  one,  he  confessed,  was  more 
sanguine  on  that  point  than  himself,  and, 
sincerely,  the  great  recompense  he  had  for 
all  the  weary  contemplation  of  the  right 
bon.  Baronet's  official  conduct  was  the 
bearing  him  speak.  Then  came  the  Ad- 
dress; without  revealing  secrets,  he  might 
state,  that  when  they  were  concocting  the 
Amendment,  the  question  put  by  one  hon. 
Member  was,  whether  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  resign  if  such  a  clause  was 
introduced  ? — and  the  answer  was,  "  Put 
it  in,  he  must  resign.'^  Then,  after  the 
Amendment  was  nearly  completed,  another 
hon.  friend,  who  should  be  nameless,  said, 
**  Do  put  in  this  about  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  then  no  man  of  the  least 
honour  or  feeling  can  possibly  do  other- 
wise than  resign."  And  it  was  inserted, 
but  the  hon.  Member,  who  had,  he  sup- 
posed, lived  a  shepherd  all  his  life,  and 
knew  little  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
Courts  and  Parliaments,  was  disappointed 
of  course,  for  the  Amendment  being  car- 
ried, though  by  a  somewhat  smaller  ma- 
jority than  on  Uie  question  of  the  Speaker- 
ship, the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
resign,  but  intimated,  that  he  would  per- 
severe to  the  last.  No  doubt  of  it;  but 
the  question  was  when  that  **  last ''  would 
come.  He  could  not  conceive,  after  what 
bad  passed  the  other  evening,  nay,  after 
what  had  passed  that  very  night,  how  it 
was  possible  for  Ministers  to  continue  sit- 
ting on  the  Treasury  benches.   Why,  this 


diplomatic  appointment  waft  Xht  very  fiis^ 
made — he  did  not  mean  to  say  without 
the  sanction  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  for 
it  was  always  understood,  that  such  ap- 
pointments, although    suggested    by  tbe 
Foreign    Secretary,  received  the    rrime 
Minister's  sanction— the  first  appointmeot 
made  by  that  great  man,  of  whom  it  would 
be  childish   and  presumptive  in  him  to 
speak,  and  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs.     When  accident  had 
sent  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  abroad,  as 
it  had  sent  the  late  Administration  abroad^ 
the  very  first  act  of  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton,  which  was  not  only  left  undefended, 
but  from  that  very  quarter  to  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
owed  his  precarious  existence  (pointing  to 
the  Bench  occupied  by  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  J«  Graham), — from  that  Bench,  and 
the  powerful  persons  who  sat  there,  came 
forth  the  condemnation  of  this  appoint- 
ment; so  that  the  Government  was  dis- 
graced and  dragged  through  the  mire  ia 
the  person  of  all  others  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  Cabinet,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.    Whose  fault,  then,  was  it  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  retire  ?    But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suggested  ano- 
ther course,  and  seemed  angry  that  they 
had    not  adopted    a  certain   scheme  of 
operation  for  that  night ;  but,  of  the  two, 
he  rather  thought  there  was  more  reason 
to  be  angry  with  the  course  which   had 
realty  been  followed  that  night.    Perhaps 
the  limiting  of  the  Supplies  might  haTe 
been  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.    But  suppose  the  House 
were  to  resolve  on  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
without  damaging  the  prerogative,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Lord  Lon^ 
donderry  from  proceeding  to  St  Peters- 
burgh,  if  he  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  gave  notice 
for  Monday,  or  that  day  week,  of  a  Mo- 
tion to  that  effect,  would  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  put  the  question  of  remaining  in 
office  upon  the  issue?    But  the  time  must 
come,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  roust 
retire,  and  it  only  depended  on  a  certain 
portion  or  ''  section,''  composed  of  one 
branch  of  his  occasional  supporters,  when 
that  period  should  arrive.     It  struck  him, 
as  a  very  singular  thing,  that  a  Minister  so 
distinguished,  and  so  highly  accomplished 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  should  conde- 
scend to  hold  office  on  such  a  tenure  as 
that  by  which  he  now  possessed  it.     He 
knew  perfectly  well,  that  a  single  word 
from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  coul^ 
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deprive  him  of  the  sitoatioii  ^rhich  he  now 
heldy  that  was  to  say,  if  the  right  hoD. 
Baronet  meant  to  alnde  by  a  decided  ma- 
jority in  that  House,  and  if  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  another  appeal 
to  the  people.  He  must  take  the  hberty 
of  asking  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  think  that  he  stood  in  a 
mtuation  hardly  compatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Prime  Minister  of  the  country  ? 
Did  he  not  think,  that  he  trusted  too  much 
to  party  calcuIations»  and  that  he  was  Mi- 
nister of  England  on  mere  sufferance? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  knew,  that  was  the 
case*  His  existence  in  office  depended  on 
the  goodwill  and  pleasure  of  that  Bench , 
where  sat  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley), 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) ;  and  if  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances could  induce  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  friends  on  any  given  occasion  to  decide 
against  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  join 
their  old  friends  and  allies  in  one  common 
object,  his  official  career  would  imme- 
diately for  the  present  be  terminated.  In 
conclusion,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  begged 
pardon  of  the  House  for  the  length  of  his 
observations;  but  he  should  not  have  en- 
tered into  those  various  topics,  connected 
more  with  the  existence  of  the  present  Mi- 
nistry than  with  the  immediate  subject- 
matter  of  debate,  had  he  not  been  drawn 
aside  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  follow  him,  though 
at  an  humble  distance  ;  and  he  could  only 
now  repeat,  if  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
bad  come  to  the  determination  of  perse- 
vering in  this  appointment,  he  hoped  the 
House  of  Commons  would  take  steps,  and 
persevere  in  them,  in  order  to  procure  the 
rejection  of  it. 

Sir  Edward  Knaichbull:  It  had  been 
matter  of  deep  and  sore  regret  to  him, 
since  the  meeting  of  Parliament^  to  see 
night  after  night  wasted  in  purely  per- 
sonal discussion.  He  had  imagined  that 
the  debate  would  be  confined  strictly  to 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  Lord  London- 
derry for  the  office  of  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  yet  he  was 
called  on  to  defend  himself  from  personal 
attack,  a  thing  he  had  almost  conceived 
out  of  the  pale  of  possibility.  Nothing 
was  more  unpleasant  to  him  individually 
than  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  himself; 
but  if  he  was  personal  for  a  brief  space 
he  trusted  the  House  would  bear  with 
him,  as  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  the 
foocse  the  debate  bad  takea»  He  truatedy 


however^  that  he  should  be  able,  in  a  few 
brief  words,  to  exonerate  himself  from  the 
charges  which  had  been  so  unfairly  and 
so  untruly  brought  against  him.  First,  as 
to  what  passed  between  him  and  Lord 
Grey's  Administration.  He  fully  con- 
curred in  all  that  had  fallen  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend  upon  the  subject  of  gratuitous 
attacks  upon  public  character.  He  had 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
invective,  or  of  bringing  charges  affecting 
the  characters  of  public  men,  because  he 
knew  well  how  delicate  a  subject  public 
character  was,  and  of  what  advantage  a 
good  one  was  in  that  House,  as  well  as 
with  the  country.  He  had  never  spoken 
of  Lord  Grey  but  with  deference  and 
respect,  or  of  any  Member  of  his  Go- 
vernment in  a  manner  in  which  he  should 
object  to  be  spoken  of  himself.  With  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  subjects  of  attack  made 
on  him  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet— his 
being  in  treaty  with  Lord  Grey*8  Govern- 
ment— he  should  take  that  up  first,  and 
tell  the  House  all  he  knew  about  it. 
Lord  Grey,  in  the  progress  of  his  arrange- 
ments for  completing  his  Cabinet,  through 
the  medium  of  Lord  Palmerston,  did  him 
the  honour,  most  unexpected  certainly  on 
his  (Sir  Edward  KnatchbuUs)  part,  to  call 
on  him  and  ask  him  if  he  would  accept 
office  under  Lord  Grey.  His  answer  to 
that  application  was,  that  not  being  ambi- 
tious of  office,  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
such  a  course,  but  he  heartily  wished  suc- 
cess to  his  Lordship's  Administration. 
Why?  Because  it  was  consistent  with 
the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  on 
former  Sessions.  He  also  added,  on  that 
occasion,  that  he  sincerely  hoped,  they 
would  introduce  such  Reforms  as  were  es- 
sentially necessary  to  preserve  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  without  proceeding  so 
far  as  to  endanger  those  institutions.  He 
was  obliged  the  more  to  dwell  upon  this, 
becauseone  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  was,  that  from  first  to  last  he 
had  opposed  everything  having  the  sem- 
blance of  Reform ;  but  surely,  if  that  had 
been  the  case.  Lord  Grey  never  would  have 
made  him  the  offer  with  which  he  had  ho- 
noured him,  of  joining  his  Administration. 
Such  was  one  of  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  him ;  nor  would  he 
have  so  minutely  alluded  to  it  on  the  pce^^ 
sent  occasion  had  it  not  been  industriously 
circulated,  that  he  was  opposed  to  all  Re* 
form,  for  the  purpose  of  chaiaoterising 
the  extreme  paity  character  of  ~ 
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nistratioD  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  to 
which  he  bad  the  honour  to  belong. 
lliere  was  another  point  on  which  a 
eecond  charge  was  founded  against  him, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhonse) 
havingvery  adroitly  insinuated  somethingin 
the  nature  of  an  attack  in  reference  to  the 
Ma1t-tax«  Now,  on  that  subject  he  (Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull)  had  given  no  pledge 
one  way  or  another.  When  asked  what 
his  opinions  were,  in  the  presence  of  7,000 
electors  of  East  Kent,  his  answer  was, 
that  the  point  was  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  that  he  must  reserve  himself 
until  the  question  came  to  be  fully  and 
fairly  considered ;  it  was  deeply  and  in- 
timately connected  with  other  matters, 
and  in  connexion  with  them  his  deci- 
sion should  be  made.  Such  was  the 
pledge  he  had  given.  But,  perhaps,  he 
might  be  told  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  his 
constituents.  He  would  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  Opposition  that  the  most 
unfair  means  had  been  taken  to  prejudice 
them  (the  Ministers)  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country.  They  had  been  misrepresented 
grossly,  and  no  one  more  than  himself. 
If  it  were  true,  what  had  been  imputed 
to  him,  he  was  ready  to  adroit  it  would 
form  a  fair  and  just  ground  of  attack 
against  him ;  but  when  he  proved  it  to  be 
unfounded,  and  unjust,  he  hoped  he  should 
sufliciently  vindicate  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time,  what  was  of  greater  importance, 
▼indicate  the  composition  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  Administration.  The  circum- 
stances to  which  he  was  now  about  to 
allude  took  place  at  the  election  for  one 
of  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  when  an 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Qeorge  Strickland),  col- 
league to  the  noble  Lord  (Morpeth)  who 
moved  the  Amendment  to  the  Address, 
spoke  to  this  effect :— "  Gentlemen,  I  ask 
you,  what  are  the  principles  of  the  present 
Administration  ?  How  are  we  to  ascer- 
tain them  ?  The  most  natural  way  seems 
to  me  to  be  to  judge  by  the  character  and 
principles  of  the  men  who  have  joined 
that  Administration/'  He  did  not  think 
that  an  unfair  mode  of  proceeding,  pro- 
Tided  a  just  and  true  character  were 
given  to  them  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
unfair,  if  their  character  and  principles 
were  misrepresented.  The  hon.  Baronet 
to  whom  he  had  alluded  continued, 
•*  Now  I  will  cite  from  one  of  them, 
for  a  long  period  looked  up  to  by  the 
Tory  ihction  as  one  of  then:  most  cor- 
dial supporters*- 1  mean   Sir  Edwnrd 


Knatchbull,  who  stated  his  opinions  in 
these  words  i^^** '  1  am  an  old  and  deter* 
mined  Tory  (the  individual  whom  Lord 
Grey  requested  to  join  his  Administra^ 
tion.)  i  hold  this  my  opinion,  that 
every  man  is  an  enemy  to  the  country 
who  will  not  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  uphold  all  our  institutions  and  estab«* 
lishments  in  that  state  in  which  tbqr 
were  handed  down  to  us  from  our  an^ 
cestors.'  ^  Such  were  the  principles  im* 
puted  to  him  by  the  canaidate  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  if  that 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Strickland)  or 
the  noble  Lord  (Morpeth)  his  colleague 
were  in  the  House  now,  he  could  assoie 
the  House  and  the  hon.  Baronet  that 
there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
quotation,  for  the  sentiments  he  expressed 
on  that  occasion  were  directly  the  reverse 
of  those  attributed  to  him.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  when  the  hon.  Baronet 
quoted  him  again,  he  would  take  a  little 
more  care  to  be  accurate.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhonse) 
had  said,  that  he  was  not  a  party  to  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  entered  into 
with  him  and  the  Government  of  Earl 
Grey ;  and  in  stating  this,  he  only  stated 
the  fact.  The  right  hon*  Gentleman  was 
not  then  a  Member  of  that  Administration, 
as  Lord  Grey  at  that  time  had  no  need  of 
his  assistance.  He  could  not  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  for  he  had  jumped  from  one 
subject  to  another,  and  many  expressions 
might  have  escaped  him.  With  respeet 
to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Londonderry 
he  (Sir  Edward  Knatchbull)  begged  to  say 
a  very  few  words.  He  had  no  particular 
acquaintance  with  that  noble  Lord,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  any  personal 
feelings  to  influence  his  opinion  of  his  fit- 
ness. But  he  was  bound  to  conclude  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  probity,  patriotism, 
and  experience  of  his  noble  and  right  hon. 
Ck>Ileagae  in  office  that  the  appointment 
was  made  on  the  safest  grounds— the 
competency  of  the  individual  Ibr  the  duty 
he  had  been  selected  to  perform,  and  the 
public  good.  There  was  only  one  charee 
made  against  the  noble  Marquess  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kirkcud« 
bright  ^Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson),  and  which 
charge  had  been  merely  collected  from  the 
Records  of  that  House,  in  one  of  which 
the  passage  oljected  to  was  omitted,  and 
in  another  inserted.  Could  he  expect  that 
from  such  a  diarge  his  r%ht  boat  FMend^ 
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the  Cbancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  to 
renounce  the  appointment  t  On  that  the 
whole  objection  rested,  and  he  concurred 
in  the  course  adopted  by  his  right  hon« 
Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  had  been  asked  how  far  he  could  act 
with  the  present  Ooveroment^^he  who 
had  been  so  much  opposed  to  the  Members 
composing  it  on  the  subject  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Question.  He  certainly  did  oppose 
them  when  the  Catholic  Question  was 
under  discussion,  but  that  Question  had 
long  been  settled ;  and  if  it  should  be 
established  as  a  doctrine  that  a  difference 
which  existed  betwen  public  men,  at  any 
tinae  must  separate  them  for  ever,  it  must 
end  in  the  exclusion  of  every  man  from 
office  who  had  ever  either  written  or  spoken 
on  public  questions*  He  had,  then,  joined 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  not  because  he  desired  to 
undergo  the  labours  of  a  public  life,  but 
because  he  knew  that,  by  so  doing,  he 
should  consult  the  wishes  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  he  trusted  he  should  be 
able  to  continue  to  give  the  Government 
his  support.  He  had  never  deviated  from 
an  honourable  course,  and  he  would  always 
proceed  in  it.  He  trusted  this  brief  ex- 
planation would  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
House. 

Sir  George  Siricklandj  having  been  so 
personally  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  had  taken  the  opportunity  ofdis- 
tinctly  admitting  that  he  had  expressed  an 
opinion  of  the  present  Administration,  and 
said,  that  it  ought  to  be  estimated  by  the 
known  sentiment  of  those  forming  it ;  that 
such  might  be  taken  as  a  test  of  its  cha< 
racter;  and  such  would,  in  his  mind,  de- 
termine whether  it  was  a  Reform  Adminis- 
tration or  not.  Would  they  not  abide  by 
the  declaration  they  had  made,  in  which 
they  had  thwarted  every  measure  to  which 
the  countiy  was  looking  with  satisfaction? 
He  had  alluded  to  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Administration,  namely,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  East  Kent 
(Sir  Edward  KnatchbulL)  He  had  learned 
from  the  newspapers  that  that  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said,  that  any  Administration 
would  not  be  doios  its  duty  which  at- 
tempted to  change  the  institutions  derived 
from  our  ancestors.  Would  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  repre- 
sentation? He  belieTed  it  was  correct, 
from  what  he  had  learned  of  the  right 
boD.  Baronet's  opinions;  and  when  he 
reflacled  on  what  be  had  seen,  knowOi 


and  heard,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  what 
passed  in  that  House,  he  was  only  the 
more  confirmed  in  his  opinion.  He  had 
not  had  much  experience  in  that  House, 
but  during  the  short  period  he  had  been 
in  it,  he  had  seen  something  of  the  conten- 
tion of  parties.  In  the  Parliament  which 
carried  the  Reform  Bill,  he  could  not 
avoid  recollecting,  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  one  of  the  individuals  who  most 
unsparingly  opposed  every  clause.  [Sir 
Edward  KnatchbuU — **  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  Parliament  at  all.'^]  Though 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (KnatchbuU)  was 
not  in  the  Parliament  which  carried  the 
Reform  Bill,  he  was,  in  every  thing  that 
related  to  it^  most  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
Although  he  was,  he  supposed,  mistaken 
in  saying,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ex- 
actly voted  on  every  clause,  still,  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  Bill  was  known  to  the 
public  at  large.  He  had  opposed  the 
measure  as  a  whole,  and,  therefore,  might 
be  fairly  considered  as  having  opposed 
every  part  of  it  It,  perhaps,  scarcely  be- 
came one  whose  Parliamentary  experience 
had  been  as  short  as  his,  to  animadvert 
with  so  much  freedom  on  the  conduct  of  a 
Gentleman  who  had  in  so  many  successive 
Parliaments  occupied  a  seat  in  that  House, 
but  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  second  to 
no  man  in  his  opposition  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  to  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  to  every  measure  of  that  class  and 
character.  It  was,  therefore,  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  should  not  have  suspected 
the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and  had  given 
further  currency  to  that  which  he  saw 
published,  and  which  he  had  no  reason 
to  believe  inconsistent  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  senti- 
ments. Having  made  these  few  observa- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  setting  himself 
right  with  the  House,  he  wished  merely 
to  add,  that  in  quoting  the  passage  referred 
to  from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, as  he  found  it  reported,  he  did  not 
accompany  it  with  any  remarks  reflecting 
in  the  least  degree  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  for  whom, 
individually,  he  entertained  the  highest 
respect. 

Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  repeated,  that 
he  had  never  made  use  of  the  expressbns 
attributed  to  him.  He  had  only  to  add, 
that  he  could  not  be  held  lesponsible  for 
reports  in  the  newspapers;  be  had  re- 
ferred to  the  particwur  statement  to  lAich 
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the  right  hon.  Baronet  objected  for  the 
reasons  he  had  already  assigned;  and 
having,  as  he  trusted,  set  himself  right  with 
the  House,  he  would  not  trouble  them  any 
farther. 

Lord  Ebrington :  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
theMember  for  Kent  (Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull)  had  complained  that  too  much  of  the 
time  of  the  House  was  taken  up  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  personal  matters.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  any 
right  to  attribute  the  practice  of  entering 
into  those  discussions  exclusively  to  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House ;  not  only 
In  the  course  of  the  present  Session,  but 
during  the  three  last  years,  when  his 
hon.  Friends  now  on  that  side  of  the 
House  sat  on  the  opposite  benches,  the 
system  of  crimination  and  recrimination 
had  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  by 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
than  it  had  been  on  the  present  occasion. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  any  reason 
to  complain  of  the  practice  on  the  present 
occasion,  his  complaints  should  be  brought 
against  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  bring  his  name  forward.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  Gentleman,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  could  think 
that  the  character  of  Lord  Grey  could 
sttiFer  in  any  respect  from  anything  which 
had  been  alluded  to  that  evening;  and  he 
might  add,  that  it  was  as  evident  that  the 
character  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Edward  KnatchbuU)  stood  equally  clear. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  in 
declining  office  be  had  wished  the  noble 
Earl  in  question  success  in  the  formation 
of  bis  Government,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  plans  of  Reform  [Sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU:  **  No."]  It  appeared  to  him, 
however,  that  with  that  good  wish  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  his  leave  of 
Earl  Grey ;  for  his  subsequent  conduct  in 
Parliament  certainly  evinced  that  he  had 
begun  his  hostility  to  that  noble  Earl's 
measures.  With  reference  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  under  discussion,  he 
begged,  to  say,  that  feeling,  as  he  did, 
highly  anxious  for  the  progress  of  that 
liberal  foreign  policy  which  the  late  Go- 
vernment had  pursued,  and  which  he  had 
understood  it  to  be  the  professed  intention 
of  the  present  Government  to  carry  out, 
fceltog,  as  he  did,  that  if  any  substantial 
change  were  effected  in  our  foreign  policy 
\jj  the  present  Government,  it  could  not 
UiH  tQ  b%  stroDg^ly  detrimental   to  the 


interests  of  the  country — ^he  could  not 
but  contemplate,  with  feelings  of  great 
apprehension,  the  moral  effect  which  would 
attend  the  appointment  in  question,  if,  in 
spite  of  what  had  taken  place  in  that 
House,  and  in  spite  of  what  would,  he 
trusted,  still  further  take  place  in  a  more 
direct  and  positive  form  if  necessary,  it 
should  be  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  persevere  in  it.  *'  We  have 
been  told,"  continued  the  noble  Lord, 
that  no  speci6c  charges  have  been  brought 
against  Lord  Londonderry.  I  do  not 
stand  here  to  say  anything  personally 
disrespectful  towards  him,  or  in  any  way 
affecting  his  private  character ;  but,  I  will 
say  this,  and  I  say  it  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  there  is  no  individudi 
in  this  country  that  ever  has  been  employ* 
ed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  whose  ap* 
pointment  to  this  embassy  could  give 
6uch  general  dissatisfaction  at  home,  or 
would  be  received  by  the  friends  of 
liberal  principles  abroad  with  such  appre- 
hension and  dismay.  And  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe 
to  the  cause  of  those  principles,  and  to 
the  constituents  whom  I  represent,  and  to 
the  people  of  England  at  large,  whose 
feelings  I  am  quite  sure  will  go  along  with 
those  expressed  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
to  express  my  opinion  decidedly  against 
such  an  appomtment/' 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart  did  not  intend  to 
enter  into  the  personal  discussion  which 
had  been  raised,  but  merely  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  more  immediate  sub- 
ject of  the  discussion — the  appointment  of 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  to  the  em- 
bassy to  Russia.  Of  that  noble  Lord,  in 
his  private  capacity,  he  knew  nothing,  and 
had  no  complaint  to  make;  but  he  thought 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  consider  his 
appointment  to  that  Embassy,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  this  country  in  Russia,  as 
exceedingly  unfortunate.  He  believed, 
that  the  appointment  had  given  satisfac- 
tion to  no  one  throughout  the  country, 
except  those  who  were  the  uncompriK 
raising  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
present  Administration.  He  was  sure, 
that  there  were  many  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  many  persons  out  of  doors,  who  ap- 
proved of  the  principles  of  the  present 
Ministers,  and  who  wished  to  see  them 
continue  in  office,  who  yet  deplored  that 
appointment,  considering  it  one  of  the 
most  imfortanate  whioh  the  present  Mh» 
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nisters  had  made.    If  he  were  one  of  those 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Ministry  who 
wished^  at  all  hazards,  to  turn  them  ootof 
their  places^  so  far  from  lamenting  the 
appointment,  he  should  rejoice  in  it.     He 
was  delighted  to  find  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  making  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  ex* 
pressions  attributed  to  Lord  Londonderry 
in  reference  to  the  Poles ;  those  expres- 
sions told  the  House  and  the  country,  that 
the  noble  Lord  who  used  them  considered 
those  unhappy  men  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  rebels.      "^hey  were  not  rebels,  the 
House  knew  and  felt  it — the  country  knew 
and  felt  it — every  man  who  called  himself 
an  Englishman  knew  and  felt  it.     What 
was  their  conduct?    A  most  determined 
resistance  to  a  most  atrocious  attempt  to 
put  down  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
to  destroy  them  ultimately;    and   that, 
too,  in  the  face  of  treaties  contracted 
with  us.     It  had  been  said,  by  a  cele- 
brated writer  —  and  one   whose   leaning 
was   rather  to  Tory    than  Whig   prin- 
ciples— that  the   conduct  of  the  Poles, 
in  defending  themselves  against  the  op- 
pression which  had  threatened  themi  was 
not   only  justifiable,  but  their  highest 
duty.    If  we  ourselves  had  been  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  with  our  country's 
rights  and  liberties,  and  independence, 
and  very  existence  as  a  nation  at  stake, 
should  we  have  pursued  a  different  line  of 
conduct  from  that  of  the  unhappy,  but 
heroic  Poles!      He  had    noticed    with 
pleasure   when   the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Chancellor  of  the    Exchequer  first, 
spoke,  that  he  avoided  with  care  telling  the 
House  that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Lon- 
donderry had  been  really  made ;  and  until 
the  right   hon.   Baronet  afterwards  de- 
clared, on  being  pressed,  that  he  would 
not  advise  it  to  be  recalled,  he  had  hoped 
that  the  Government  might  reconsider  it. 
He  now  heard  of  it  with  deep  regret — he 
must  say,  indeed,  with  astonishment;  it 
appeared  to  him  that  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters were  labouring  under — he  knew  not 
what  kind  of  unfortunate  inspiration  when 
they  made  an  appointment  so  discredit- 
able to  themselves  and  one  so  little  popular 
with  the  persons  of  all  political  opinions 
throughout  the  country*    Could  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  in  their  whole  ranks ;  in 
the  whole  phalanx  of  Conservatives,  of  all 
shades  of  opinions  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded— could  they  find  no  roan  to 
send  to  St.  Petersbargh,  except  a  man  en- 


tertaining the  particular  opinions  which 
Lord    Londonderry    held?     And   which 
were  known  to  be  so  unfriendly  to  the 
unhappy  Poles  ?      He  believed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  the  ex- 
pressions in  question  were  not  to  be  found 
m  Hansard* s  Debates  although  they  were 
quoted  from  another  work  as  having  been 
used ;  to  him  (Lord  Dudley  Stuart)  that 
was  no  matter  of  surprise,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  the  speeches  were  not  always 
given  at  the  same  length  in  Hansard's 
Debates  as  in  The  Mirror  of  Parliament, 
He  had  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet  with 
pleasure  when  he  protested  against  its  being 
supposed  that  by  the  appointment  of  anyspe- 
cific  individual,  the  Government  was  bound 
to  pursue  an  unjust  and  illiberal  policy. 
It  was  said,  also,  that  Lord  Londonderry 
must  act  according  to   his    instructions. 
He  hoped  that  those  instructions  would 
impose  on  him  duties  different  from  those 
which  it   might  be  supposed,  from   his 
known  opinions,  he   would  otherwise  be 
inclined  to  discharge :  he  hoped  that  the 
Minister  of  this  country  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburgh  would   be  instructed  to 
protest    continually,    and    in    the   most 
energetic  terms  against  the  horrible  op- 
pression which  was  grinding  Poland  to  the 
dust.    They  had  all  heard  of  the  atrocities 
which  were  now  being  practised  towards 
the  natives  of  that  unfortunate  country— 
the  sending,  for  instance,  the  unhappy 
Polish  children  to  the  wilds  of  Siberia* 
He  trusted  that  the  statements  which  re- 
counted these   barbarities   were  exagge- 
rated ;  but  it  was  too  true,  he  feared,  that 
the    Russians    continued    their    horrible 
cruelties  from  day  to  day,  in  defiance  of 
the  amnesties  which   had  been  promul- 
gated—just in  the   spirit  of  the  answer 
which  had  been  given  by  general  Paskevitch 
to  an  unhappy  refugee  who  had  pleaded 
the  amnesty  on  his  own  behalf,    **The 
amnesty  is  for  Europe — Siberia  for  you.'* 
In  the  official  Gazette  of  Warsaw  migfat- 
be  seen  advertisements  calling  on  all  those 
who  were  willing,  to  send  in  tenders  for 
contracts   for  transporting  the  unhappy 
natives  of  Poland  to  Siberia ;  and  all  these 
things  were  enacted  in  the  face  of  treaties, 
in  spite  and  in  derision  of  engagements 
entered  into  with  us.    The  only  conclu* 
sion  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  not  having  interfered 
was,  that  we  were  afraid  of  Russia ;  for 
what  would  have  been  our  conduct  if  any 
smaller  State  had  so  acted?— if^  for  in-r 
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Stance^  Holland  had  acted  towards 
Belgium^  or  Spain  towards  Portugal,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  set  at  defiance  en-^ 
gagements  which  had  been  contracted 
wiUi  U8  ?  Did  any  man  suppose  that  we 
should  have  quietly  rested  and  pocketed 
the  affront?  There  had  been,  indeed,  as 
wasremarkedy  an  opportunity  in  which, 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  the 
liberties  of  Poland  might  have  been  saved ; 
that  opportunity  was  now  gone — it  might 
not  again  return ;  but  still  we  could  pro- 
tect, and  we  ought  to  do  so.  Our  Am- 
bassador ought  continually  to  renew  his 
appeals  to  the  Russian  Government ;  our 
honour  required  it*— our  interest  re- 
quired it — humanity  called  aloud  for 
it*  He  hoped  that  all  the  papers  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  House  in  possession 
of  the  requisite  information  on  this  subject 
would  be  laid  before  them.  It  was  clear 
that  Russia  was  exerting  every  effort  to 
aggrandize  herself,  and  that  we  were  su- 
pinely allowing  her  to  act  as  she  pleased, 
waiting  only  till  she  had  taken  possession 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles; 
in  other  words,  till  it  would  be  too  late. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded,  in 
his  defence,  of  Lord  Londonderry,  to  the 
great  military  services  of  that  noble  indi- 
vidual. He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  did  not 
impugn  bis  military  conduct;  all  he 
vrished  was,  that  the  noble  Marquess  had 
been  called  on  to  go  to  Russia  in  a  military, 
instead  of  a  diplomatic  capacity.  It  was 
imperatively  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done :  if  we  allowed  Russia  to 
proceed  in  her  present  policy,  we  should 
some  day  be  forced  to  enter  under  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  into  that  war, 
which  now  we  might  prevent  by  only  a 
slight  demonstration.  The  moral  power 
of  this  country  was  immense;  she  had 
only  to  express  decidedly  her  will,  and  she 
would  see  Russia— that  power  which  was 
so  much  talked  of,  but  which  was  so  in- 
trinsically weak-— quail  at  her  firm  attitude. 
Colonel  Evcois  would  detain  the  House 
but  a  very  few  minutes.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if 
he  had  rightly  understood  h  im,  had  admitted 
that  one  tangible  accusation  had  been 
brought  forward  against  the  noble 
Marquess,  that  the  noble  Marquess  had 
expressed  himself  adverse  to  the  Poles 
and  to  their  rights,  which  this  country  had 
ibrroally  acknowledged.  He  (Colonel 
Evans)  had  the  vanity  to  hope  that  he 
could   bring  forward  other   accusations 
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equally  tangible,  and  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. If  these  could  be  made  good,  he 
hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  might 
be  brought  to  retract  their  determination 
to  send  out  the  noble  Marquess.  He 
would  pledge  himself,  that  there  were 
many  other  accusations  of  a  similar  nature 
which  could  be  substantiated  against  that 
noble  Lord.  If  that  noble  Lord  should  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  not  only  state 
opinions,  but  for  two  or  three  years 
embrace  a  course  of  policy  in  a  variety  of 
speeches,  he  saw  no  grounds  for  giving 
him  any  indulgence  on  the  score  of  mis- 
representation or  inaccuracy  of  report* 
This  appointment  was  another  instance  of 
the  violent  contrast  between  the  acts  and 
the  professions  of  Ministers.  If  any  part 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  were  ex- 
plicit, it  was  that  which  professed  to  follow 
up  the  policy  of  the  late  Ministers  with 
respect  to  foreign  States.  This  policy  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  two  of  the  Governments  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  yet  the  noble  Lord 
had  denounced  as  illegitimate  all  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  South  of  Europe 
with  whom  England  was  in  alliance. 
The  noble  Lord  had  declared  their  rights 
to  the  Throne  to  be  invalid,  notwithstand- 
ing those  rights  had  been  formally  re- 
cognised by  the  British  Govemmenti 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  in  derision 
of  the  rights  of  the  Sovereigns  of  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  He 
had  declared,  that  the  usurper,  the 
traitor,  Don  Carlos,  was  the  real  Sovereign 
of  Spain,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  were  invalid,  and  ought  not  to  be 
supported,  and  yet  this  was  the  man  who 
was  to  follow  up  the  policy  which  re- 
flected so  much  honour  on  the  late  A<L 
ministration.  Who  did  not  recollect  the 
Holy  Alliance  ?  It  was  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  that  he  had  ever  acceded  to 
that  Alliance,  but  he  even  had  latterly 
seen  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  iu 
The  Quadripartite  Treaty  had  afforded  him 
the  means  of  doing  so,  and  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  had  not  only  protessed 
an  adhesion  to  that  Treaty,  but  had  taken 
credit  for  having  formed  a  supplement  to 
it.  This  had  appeared  as  a  proof  that 
Ministers  were  not  only  professing,  but 
acting  up  to  their  professions,  and  now 
they  were  sending  out  an  Ambassador 
who  had  denounc^  the  Tieaty  over  and 
over  again.    This  was  tantamooot  to  a 
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declaxaticm  oC  war  tgftinsi  the  people, 
or  to  an  exposure  of  an  utter  infidelity  on 
tbe  part  of  Government  to  their  engage- 
meats.  He  hoped  that  Ministers  would 
not  persevere  in  the  appointment. 

Mr.    Henry   Lytton  Bulwer  observed, 
that  ir  it  were  important  for  the  House  to 
exercise  an  active  superintendence   over 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country,  it  was 
doubly  necessary  that  they  should  watch 
vigilantly  over  everything  connected  with 
its    foreign  policy  and  relations.     Their 
vigilance  was  especially  called  for,  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  case  :  for  the  ques- 
tion now  under  discussion  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar  interest  and  importance  from  the 
very  momentous  nature  of  the  affairs  which 
were  to  be  transacted  in  Russia.    Let  the 
House  contrast  the  conduct  of  Russia  with 
tbe  conduct  of  this  country.    They  found 
Russia  sending   there,  to  represent  and 
watch  over  her  interests,  one  of  the  ablest 
Ministers   which   she  possessed.    Count 
Pozzo  di  Borgo.    It  was  remarkable  that 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  had  had 
no  Ambassador  at  any  place  where  im« 
portant    business  was  to  be  transacted; 
and  now,  at  last,  a  Curtius  was  found 
who  was  to  be  thrown  into  this  diplomatic 
gulL    He  would  only  say,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Londonderry  must  lead 
the  pablic  to  believe  that  Ambassadors 
were  sent  to  foreign  Courts,  not  for  the 
service  of  this  country,  but  for  the  service 
which  their  salaries  rendered  to  those  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  JBwart  said,  that  it  was  proper  on 
occasions  to  recollect  the  sayings  of  great 
meo,  and  he  thought  the  present  an  ap- 
propriate opportunity  of  quoting  the  textof 
''  measures  not  men,''  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  laid  down  even  in  opposition 
to  tbe  leading  article  of  the  Times,  which 
proved  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
by  its  support  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
Qofvernment.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  make  any  graver  charge 
against  the  noble  Marquess  who  was  the 
subject  of  that  night's  discussion,  than  that 
which  had  been  admitted  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  namely,  his  opposition  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Poland.  He  looked 
upon  the  letter  of  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  common^place 
compliment,  and  of  no  value  as  a  set  off 
against  the  condannation  pronounced  by 
I^rd  Liverpool.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  defined 
an  Ambassador  to  be  Vir  bonus  peregre 
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This,  however,  was  not  the  time  when  the 
country  should  be  represented  in  an  in- 
efficient manner,  and  an  Ambassador  now 
ought  to  be  vir  bonus,  peregre  missuSf 
ad  veritatem  dicendam  libertatis  causd» 
He  made  no  reflections  on  the  character 
of  the  noble  Marquess,  but  knowing  his 
political  sentiments  he  thought  tlie  coun- 
try would  be  eternally  disgraced  were 
the  noble  Marquess  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  that,  in  order  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  House,  as  he  understood 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  uoble  Marquess  had  not 
been  as  yet  completed,  and,  Uierefore,  that 
the  document  for  which  he  had  moved  was 
not  in  a  state  to  be  laid  before  the  House, 
he  should  withdraw  his  Motion,  satisfied 
that  after  the  discussion  of  that  night  the 
noble  Marquess  himself  would,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  feeling  of  the  country^ 
resign  at  once  the  appointment  to  which 
he  had  been  named. 

The  Motion  was  withdrawn. 

Supply— Navy  Estimates.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply, 

Lord  Ashley  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  the  first  vote.  It  had  fallen  to 
bis  lot  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year;  and  in  doing  so,  be  felt 
that  he  stood  peculiarly  in  need  of  the 
indulgence  of  the  House ;  for  having  been 
recently  appointed  to  the  office  which  he 
had  the  nonour  to  hold,  he  could  not 
obtain  that  assistance  and  advice  fiiom 
his  colleagues,  which  those  placed  in 
similar  situations  might  easily  procure*  In 
bringing  this  subject  under  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  House,  he  had  adopted  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  divided  the  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year  under  three  great  heads ; 
namely  1.  the  Effective  Service ;  2.Non* 
effective  Service;  3.  Service  of  other 
Departments  of  Government.  He  might, 
he  hoped,  be  permitted  in  the  first  place, 
to  observe,  that  there  would  be  232,000/. 
less  to  be  asked  for  in  1835-6,  than  in 
1834-5.  He  did  not  mean  to  ground 
upon  this  reduction  any  boast  that  the 
present  Government  was  more  economical 
m  this  department  than  that  which  had 

E receded  it,  because  he  was  satisfied  that 
ad  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Cumlmland,  remained  in  office,  he 
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would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  call  the 
ftttention  of  the  House  to  a  diminution  in 
the  expenditure  of  this  department  as 
great  as  that  which  he  then  brought  under 
their  notice.  The  present  economical 
management  of  this  department  was,  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  the  result 
of  a  system  which  had  commenced  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  which  had 
been  followed  up  most  successfully  by  the 
right  hun.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Cum- 
berland, who  had  introduced  a  spirit  of 
economy  into  every  branch  of  this  part 
of  the  public  service,  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  quitting  office,  had  left  that  depart-* 
ment  over  which  he  had  presided,  in  the 
most  effective  state.  The  diminution, 
however,  which  he  had  announced,  was,  he 
thought,  the  best  answer  which  could  be 
returned  to  those  who  maintained,  that  the 
return  of  Conservatives  to  power  would  be 
attended  by  the  return  of  the  system  of 
unjust  patronage  and  sinecures.  With 
respect  to  the  first  great  head,  namely, 
the  Effective  Service,  he  had  to  inform  the 
House  that  there  was  a  reduction  of  2,000 
men  of  full  wages,  in  1835- 36,  compared 
with  those  employed  in  1834-35;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  success  which  had 
ftltemled  similar  experiments  in  former 
years,  1,000  boys  were  to  be  added  to  the 
l^ective  Service.  As,  however,  1,000 
boys  were  only  equal  to  600  men  in  wages, 
the  nett  reduction  was  equal  to  1,500 
men  in  wages.  The  next  point  to  which 
he  w^uld  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  the  item  which  referred  to  provisions, 
for  which  a  smaller  sum  would  be  required 
for  the  ensuing  year  than  that  which  was 
expended  in  the  last,  by  56,736/.  In 
order  to  show  the  diminution  in  capital 
expended  on  provisions  which  had  taken 
place  since  tne  year  1830,  he  should 
submit  the  following  items : — In  the  year 
1830,  the  value  of  stock  of  provisions,  &c. 
in  hand 

WAS    -  -  -  *    ^422,517  \e  6 

In  the  year  1834,  value  of  same  -  255,651    1  3 
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Difference         -        -        •  166,866  15  3 

In  1830,  vote  for  provisions,  &c.  ^603,200    0  0 

In  1835^,  vote  for  ditto.  -  -  339,825  0  0 
With  respect  to  the  stores  and  repairs  he  had  to 
annoQikoe  tliat  the  estimates  on  this  bead  would  be 
leas  for  the  ensuing  year  by  60,377/« 

In  1834-35  there  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
full  establishment  of  stores      -^583,360    0    0 

iBsertkm  fn  the  estimates  for 
Histyeor        •  •  •       4^0,050    0    0 


DifleriQce   « 


^133,270    0    0 


This  difiference  was  the  cum  less  than  the 
amount  which  was  required  to  complete  the 
establishment. 

In  1835-36  there  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
establishment        ...  ^428,550    0    0 

Inserted  in  the  estimate  for  this 
year  (1835-36)       •  •        .  363,130    0    0 

Difference    ...  ^65,420    0    0 

Tliis  would  show  that  a  spirit  of 
economy  had  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
the  establishment. 

In  order  to  show  that  there  was  an 
increased  stock  with  a  diminished  ex* 
penditure,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  there 
were  in  store,  timber  eight  per  cent  be- 
yond the  establishment;  cordage,  fifty- 
three  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto;  hemp  equal 
(full  establishment  in  store) ;  spars,  133 
per  cent  beyond  the  establishment. 

Expenditure  per  cent  on  Stodc 

In  1829, 1850,  1831,  1832, 1833, 1834. 
Per  cent  4S     31     30     S4     19     17  On  Timber, 

,,     34     40     S3     S     17     28  Cofdace  ^  Hsmpb 
„      12      IS     18       8     5  Span, 

Canvif  &  Sails. 

There  was  also  a  diminution  of  28^269/. 
on  new  works,  medical  stores,  and  mis- 
cellaneous service,  upon  the  estimate  for 
the  ensuing  compared  with  that  of  the 
last  year. 

The  second  great  head  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
was  that  which  embraced  the  non-efieotive. 
Under  this  head  there  was  a  diminution — 
For  Half-pay  of  .  .  ;  £28,257 
Military  pensions      .        •  653 

Civil  pensions  &  allowances     10,633 

£107,387 

This,  he  should  mention,  was  the  actual 
reduction  in  the  vote  for  half-pay,  includ- 
ing retiried  pay,  since  1828.  He  need 
scarcely  observe  that  this  was  a  branch  of 
expenditure  which,  in  consequence  of  lives 
dropping  off,  must  be  diminishing  every 
year. 

The  third  great  head  related  to  the  ser-i 
vice  of  other  departments : — 

For  army  and  ordnance  departments 
and  convict  service,  there  was  a  diminution 
of  25,475Z. 

In  convict  service  there  was  a  reduction 
of  14,810Z.,  and  this  arose  from  the  di- 
minished cost  in  the  transport  of  convicts; 
for  1830,  the  transport  of  a  convict  per 
head  was  12/.  6s.  9d. ;  in  1834, 11 6s.  2d. 

There  was  then  a  saving  in  last  year,  hy 
victualling  convict  ships  for  six  instead  of 
eight  months,  of  15,181/. 

He  would  next  proceed  to  provei  that 
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{here  was  a  larger  namber  of  men  kept  tip 
now  than  in  former  years,  with  a  diminish- 
ed expenditure. 

The  total  of  eflPective  service  was — 
Tor  1835-36  .  26,600  men  .  £2,416,300 
1817  .  22,944  „  .  5,327,306 
1823  .  26,314  „  .  3,992,735 
So  that  to  maintain  22,944  men  in  1817, 
required  2,911,006/.  more  than  26,500 
men  in  1 835-36  ;  and  1 ,576,435/.  more 
to  maintain  the  same  number  in  1823 
than  in  1835-36.  As  compared  with  still 
more  remote  periods,  the  House  would 
observe  that  less  was  demanded  for 
effective  service,  in  the  present  estimates, 
for  1835-36,  than  wasexpended  in  1792,  by 
426,383/.  There  was  expended  for 
effective  service,  in  1792,  for  17,360  men, 
3,016,703/.  In  1835-36,  2,590,320/.  was 
demanded  for  effective  service,  including 
credits  for  old  stores,  for  26,500  men. 
Thus  there  was  426,383/.  less  for  26,500 
men  in  1835-6,  than  for  17,360  men  in 
1792. 

In  order  to  show  that  business  had  in- 
creased in  the  civil  departments,  he  should 
next  inform  the  House  of  the  average 
t)f  letters  received  at  Whitehall-office 
annually. 

In  1792  .  .  .  3,526 
1833  .  .  •  31,330 
Number  of  letters  dispatched — 
1792  .  .  .  8,242 
1833  .  •  .  47,866 
In  the  year  1834,  the  number  of  letters 
received  at  Somerset-house  (mostly  ac- 
companied by  a  mass  of  documents) 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  2,453 ;  while 
in  1792  the  number  was  not  a  tenth  part 
of  that  amount.  The  total  number  of 
letters  received  by  the  various  civil  de- 
partments of  the  navy  in  1834,  was 
113,783.  The  amount  of  pensions,  &c., 
in  1792,  was  only  218,632/. ;  while  in 
1835  (with  a  proportionate  number  of 
claimants)  the  amount  was  1,561,423/. 
In  1792  the  payments  of  the  pensions  were 
half-yearly ;  at  present  they  were  quarterly; 
in  1792  the  artificers'  wages  also  were 
paid  only  Quarterly ;  at  present  they  were 
paid  weekly,  circumstances  which  con- 
siderably increased  the  lab6ur  of  the 
various  offices;  and  yet  in  1792,  the 
number  of  clerks  was  260,  while  at  pre- 
sent the  number  was  at  most  210,  and 
that  to  do  tenfold  the  business.  He  would 
not  detain  the  Committee  any  longer,  but 
was  prepared  to  give  any  further  explana- 
tioiis  which  might  be  required  y  trusting  he 
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had  shown  that  there  was  every  disposition 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  carry  economy  as  far  as  was  wise  and 
practicable  into  this  department  of  the 
public  service.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  his  first  resolution;  namely, 
"  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  number  of 
26,500  men,  mcluding  4,500  Royal  Ma- 
rines and  2,000  boys,  be  employed  in  his 
Majesty's  sea  service,  for  the  year  ending 
3l8t  March,  1836." 

Mr.  Labouckere  felt  disposed  to  give 
credit  to  the  present  Government  for  the 
reductions  they  had  made,  and  for  a  dis- 
position to  economy ;  but  his  noble  Friend 
had  told  them,  that  in  the  reductions  of 
the  present  year,  they  were  only  following 
up  the  plans  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
late  Administration.  He  must  add,  that 
though  he  gave  the  Government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  credit  for  having 
made  many  reductions,  and  for  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  more,  had  he  continued  in 
office,  he  could  not  give  him  credit  for  his 
reductions  in  this  particular  department 
of  the  navy.  By  the  reductions  made, 
and  the  economical  system  pursued  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Cum- 
berland, 1,200,000/.  had  been  reduced  in 
that  department,  and  the  navy  left  in  a 
more  effective  state  than  that  in  which  he 
had  found  it.  He  knew  there  were  some 
who  objected  to  such  extensive  reductions, 
and  who  urged  that  the  arsenals  had  been 
left  denuded,  and  the  stores  deficient ; 
but  it,  no  doubt,  must  be  a  consolation  to 
those  who  had  made  such  objections,  and 
to  a  noble  Lord,  in  another  place,  to  find, 
that  so  far  from  the  navy  in  any  of  its  de- 
partments having  been  left  defective,  the 
very  first  vote  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment produced  to  the  House  was  lower 
than  the  estimate  of  the  last  year.  In 
fact,  the  present  Administration  had  found 
that  no  additional  stores  were  wanted* 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  details  of  the 
estimates  at  present,  as  he  did  not  intend 
to  offer  any  objection  to  the  vote.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  number  of  boys 
kept  up  in  the  service,  for  he  knew  that 
these  grew  up  the  best  men  in  the  service, 
and  that  their  number  tended  to  diminish 
the  necessity  of  impressment,  a  subject  to 
which  he  was  happy  to  know  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  James  Graham) 
was  still  dh'ecting  his  attention.  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  clerks  at  the 
Admiraltv,  and  at  Somerset  House,  be 
could  truly  say,  from  personal  experience, 
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that  they  worked  in  a  manner  which  often 
gave  him  great  pain,  and  so  far  from  wish- 
ing their  number  diminished,  he  would 
not  be  undisposed  to  increase  them. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  complained  that 
justice  was  not  done  to  that  meritorious 
class  of  men,  the  pursers.  Their  half-pay 
was  35.  or  As.  a-day,  and  no  increase  nad 
lately  been  made  in  it,  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, in  consequence  of  an  arrangement 
formerly  entered  into*  They  might  ulti- 
mately derive  some  advantage  from  it,  but 
they  had  none  at  present.  These  useful 
men  ought,  however,  to  have  some  im- 
mediate advantage  from  that  arrangement. 
Men  who  were  injured  in  the  naval  service 
were  not  so  well  treated  as  those  who 
suffered  in  the  land  service.  Would  the 
House  believe  that  if  a  man  lost  an  eye, 
there  was  no  compensation  for  him,  al- 
though it  had  formerly  been  considered 
tantamount  to  the  loss  of  a  limb  ?  He  re- 
commended one  man  to  the  Admiralty 
under  these  circumstances.  They  gave 
him  at  first  9/.,  then  4/.,  and  the  third 
time  he  applied  he  could  obtain  nothing. 
Clerks  in  the  civil  departments  were  better 
paid  than  officers,  no  matter  what  their 
length  of  servioe. 

Captain  Berkeley  said,  that  when  he 
attended  the  Board,  he  always  found  that 
the  loss  of  an  eye  in  battle  was  always 
considered  as  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a 
limb,  and  had  an  allowance  made  for  it 
accordingly. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  had  applied  to 
Sir  George  Cockburn  in  one  case  of  that 
kind,  and  met  with  a  refusal. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  1818,  when 
there  were  only  20,000  men  kept  up,  the 
expense  was  6,521,000/.,  and  he  strongly 
urged  the  great  extravagance  of  the  esti- 
mates of  that  day.  He  had  objected  to 
the  great  expense  of  the  dock-yards,  and 
other  departments.  At  that  time  most  of 
his  propositions  had  been  rejected  as  un« 
reasonable,  but  they  had  all  been  adopted 
since,  and  the  public  had  been  largely  the 
gainer  by  them.  He  must  now  protest 
against  the  notion,  that  the  present  scale  of 
the  estimates  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
ndnimum.  The  noble  Lord  had  made  a 
comparison  between  the  amount  of  the 
estimates  and  the  charges  in  1792|  and 
those  of  the  present  year,  but  the  compa- 
rison did  not  hold  good  in  many  points. 
He  wished  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  the  number  of  men  he  now  took 
on  the  estimate,  were  actually  borne  on 


the  books.  [Lord  Ashley  said,  that  there 
might  be  a  difference  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  two 
would  be  equal.]  He  should  be  glad  to 
know,  why  a  larger  establishment  was  kepi 
up  now,  than  in  former  years  of  peace  ? 
What  circumstances  were  there  in  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment, 
which  called  for  a  large  naval  establish- 
ment at  present?  It  might  be  thought 
that  these  were  the  lowest  estimates  of  any 
year,  but  there  had  been  many  lower.    la 

1817,  the  number  of  men  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  navy  was  only  19,000;  in 

1818,  20,000;  in  1819,  20,000;  in  1820, 
22,000 ;  in  1821 ,  22,000;  in  1822, 21,000. 
What,  he  would  again  ask,  was  there  in 
the  state  of  Europe,  to  require  10,000  men 
more  now  than  were  required  in  1792  ? 
He  hoped  they  should  hear  some  explana* 
tion  on  this  head,  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  There  had  been  circumstances 
during  the  struggles  in  Greece,  and  the 
South  American  States,  during  which  an 
increased  naval  force  on  our  part  might 
have  been  required,  but  none  of  those 
circumstances  existed  in  the  present  dav. 
He  should  propose  that  a  reduction  should 
be  made  in  the  number  of  men  to  20,000, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  number  should 
be  brought  to  that  in  which  it  stood  in  the 
year  1818  or  1819.  He  would  put  it  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  to  state  upon  what  grounds 
Great  Britain  should  be  called  upon  to 
keep  up  such  a  force  of  seamen  and 
marines  in  the  present  state  of  Europe;  for, 
although  there  was,  as  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  a  reduction  of  232,00OL  in  the 
present  estimates  upon  those  of  last  year, 
he  still  believed  it  to  be  in  the  power  of 
an  economical  Administration  to  reduce 
them  1,000,000/.  more.  Although  the 
expense  had  been  reduced,  the  House  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  some  information 
should  be  afforded  why  the  number  of  mea 
required,  still  exceeded  the  estimates  both 
of  the  years  1792,  and  1818  or  1819. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had, 
in  the  course  of  his  observations  that  even- 
ing, remarked  that  when  once  a  given 
number  of  men  was  submitted,  there  was 
never  any  reduction.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  forget  that  26,500  men 
were  now  only  demanded,  whereas  formerly 
32,000  was  the  fixed  number.  The  hon. 
Member  asked  him  to  prove  that  which,  in 
bis  judgment,  was  incapable  of  deflnonatra-* 
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tion;  he  ftlluded  to  the  sumber  of  men 
necet sary  for  the  public  service  in  this  de- 
partment. He  would  appeal  to  those  who 
on  the  present  occasion^  could  have  no 
prejudice  upon  the  subject — to  those  for- 
tnerly  connected  with  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty— to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Cumberland,  who  was  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  credit  for  the  reduc- 
tions he  had  effected  during  the  time  he 
was  at  the  head  of  this  department  of  the 
State,  who  was  indisputably  an  impartial 
witness — indeed,  he  would  appeal  to  all 
hon.  Members  who  took  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  knowing  the  de- 
mands made  for  protection  by  the  com- 
mercial interest,  whether  it  would  be  safe 
or  prudent  to  make  a  further  reduction  of 
6,500  men  below  the  estimates  of  the  past 
years.  The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
demands  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
public  service,  in  respect  to  commercial 
protection,  and  to  him  with  all  the  others 
he  had  mentioned,  he  would  renew  his 
appeal,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  country  to 
make  such  a  further  reduction  in  the 
Dumber  of  seamen.  It  had  been  asked 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  why  the  present 
Government  should  keep  up  a  greater 
naval  force,  than  was  requirea  in  the  year 
1792.  He  would  ask  the  hon.  Member 
whether  the  difference  of  circumstances  ex* 
isting  in  the  years  1792  and  1834,  did  not 
justify  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  would  again  take  the 
case  of  the  West-India  station,  a  station 
affected  by  the  experiment  made  recently 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  would  it 
be  denied,  that  in  this  quarter  it  was,  to 
say  the  least,  useful  to  maintain  a  good 
force,  to  give  effect  to  an  experiment,  not 
tried  in  1792,  interesting  to  the  best  feel- 
ine  of  humanity.  Such  a  state  of  things 
did  not  exist  in  1792,  the  favourite  year 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
was  wont  to  allude.  In  the  South  Ame* 
rican  States,  perhaps,  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  say,  that  there  was  greater 
danger  from  piracy  than  in  1792 ;  but  if 
the  hon.  Member  referred  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country,  he  would  find 
that  demands  had  been  made  for  protec- 
tion against  piracy )  and,  that  if  those  de- 
mands were  neglected,  an  ultimate  demand 
would  be  made  to  Parliament  for  assist- 
ance. It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  not 
so  intich  necessary  for  England  to  main- 


tain her  supreme  position,  as  an  equality 
with  other  States  of  Europe ;  and  he  left 
it  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  to  whom  he 
had  referred,  to  determine  whether  or  not, 
they  thought  it  would  be  safe  for  his 
Majesty^s  Government  to  propose  a  further 
reduction. 

Mr.  Hume  remarked,  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  stating  that, in  former  years 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  country 
had  been  unprotected.  He  contended  on 
the  authority  of  Returns  in  his  hand,  that 
during  the  last  five  years  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  duly  protected 
with  an  average  number  of  men  in  the 
naval  service  of  20,600  men,  marines  in- 
cluded. He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  one  ship  more  should  be  required  in 
the  Mediterranean  than  in  the  year  1792, 
and  why,  therefore,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  appointed  in  1792  upon 
the  Navy  Estimates  should  be  departed 
from.  There  were  no  peculiar  circurar 
stances  which  could  have  required  altera- 
tion, neither  was  there  a  necessity  for 
any  additional  protection  to  trade.  If, 
however,  the  number  of  men  in  the  service 
was  not  to  be  reduced,  at  all  events  an  end 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  building  of  anv 
more  ships  till  the.  ordinary  was  reduced* 
Many  noble  ships  of  130  and  120  guns 
were  rotting  in  our  harbours ;  and  yet  new 
vessels  were  on  the  stocks.  If  ihe  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  alesson,  he  would  advise 
him  to  look  at  the  estimates  of  the  year 
1792,  when  he  would  find  that  the  ex<*> 
penses  of  repairing  ships  or  buildiug  new 
vessels  were  accounted  for  to  the  very 
pound  on  every  ship.  In  this  respect  he 
could  not  but  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  information  was  afforded  to  the 
House,  and  though  much  credit  had  been 
claimed  for  the  reduction  which  had  takea 
place  ia  these  estimates,  yet  he  must  say 
that,  in  their  details,  they  were  less  cleat 
than  any  others  laid  before  the  House* 
He  especially  referred  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  marine  service  was  dealt  with« 
The  number  of  field  officers,  captains, 
lieutenants,  and  commissioned  officersi 
ought  to  be  specified,  aa  in  the  army. 
Such  was  not  the  caae ;  and  in  conclusion 
he  would  move,  as  an  amendment,  thai 
the  number  of  men  be  reduced  to  20,500< 

The  Amendment  having  been  put, 

Sir  James  Oraham  said,  that  having  bad 
the  honour  oC  being  appealed  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer)  to  state  his  opinion  as  to  the 
namber  of  men  necessary  for  the  service, 
and  seeing  that  the    hon.  Member    for 
Middlesex  stil]  adhered  to  his  favoarite 
standard  year,  1792,  he  would  make  a  few 
remarlcs,  both  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  to  the  opinions 
of  the  hon.  Member.    The  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  had  drawn  a  comparison 
between  the  expenditure  of  his  fayourite 
year,  1792,  and  the  present  estimates,  and 
the  whole  of  his  speech  had  been  founded 
on  the  fallacy  of  adopting  that  year  as  a 
guide  for  the  present  expenditure.    The 
hon.  Member  nad  also  stated,  that  the 
building  of  ships  should  cease,  bat  he 
ought  to  remember  that  ships  were  liable 
to  decay,  and  it  was  necessary  either  to 
repair  or  to  rebuild  them.    This  question 
had  been    triumphantly   answered  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him,  at  that  late  hour,  to  enter  into  details. 
It  was  difficult  for  gentlemen  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  who  possessed  experience, 
to  suit  the  different  opinions  and  tastes  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  but  so  far 
from  complaining  that  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  naval  estimates  was  not 
sufficient,  he  must  express  his  regret  that, 
at  this  juncture,  any  reduction  whatever 
had  taken  place.    Whether  he  looked  to 
domestic  or  foreign  policy— of  the  latter 
he  had  no  official  information  of  course — 
he  steadily  retained  the  opinion  that  any 
reduction  was  inexpedient.    As  regarded 
domestic  policy,  if  he  referred  to  former 
Parliaments  he  knew  no  point  on  which 
the  people  of  this  country  entertained  a 
greater  anxiety  than  for  efficient  means, 
without  reference  to    expense,  for    the 
avoidance  of  the  necessity  of  impressment. 
Without  the  proposed  means  of  instruction 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  number  of 
boys,   it  would    be  impossible  on   any 
emergency  of  a  war  to  collect  such  a  naval 
IcNTce  as  would  render  impressment  un- 
necessary.    In    his  judgment,    nothing 
could  be  more  judicious  than  the  propo- 
sition for  adding  to  the  number  of  boys 
engaged  in  the  fleet ;  they  became  attached 
to  the  service,  and  would  never  leave  it 
for  any  engagement  in  a  merchant's  era- 
ploy.    This  afforded  an  effectual  means 
of  preventing  impressments    but,  at  the 
same  time,  in  proportion  to  their  number» 
men,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  must  also 
be  engaged.    He  had  not  the  professional 
knowledge  possessed  by  hon.  Members 
^posits;   but  be  felt  satitfied  ti^nt,  to 


maintain  and  instroct  the  number  of  boya 
proposed,  namely  2,000,  the  number  of 
seamen  set  forth  m  the  estimates  was  not 
too  great.  An  hon.  and  |;aUant  Gentleman 
opposite  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  service  had  already 
derived  from  an  experimental  squadron  for 
the  instruction  of  beginners,  theevolution  of 
which  required  to  be  under  the  control  of 
practical  seamen.  These  were  merely 
considerations  of  domestic  policy.  The 
question  with  reference  to  foreign  nations 
was  one  which  the  executive  Government 
would  be  best  able  to  answer.  But  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact, 
that  many  large  and  effective  fleets  were 
maintained  by  foreign  powers.  He  put 
it  to  the  good  sense  of  gentlemen  present, 
whether  it  was  proper,  if  foreign  power 
were  in  that  state,  to  incur  the  risk  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  naval  force  of 
this  country  to  the  amount  proposed.  He 
spoke  not  from  official  documents,  but 
from  public  notoriety,  when  he  stated  that 
Russia  had  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships 
in  the  Baltic,  and  twelve  ships  in  tne 
Black  sea.  He  would  ask  the  House, 
what  proportion  the  number  of  men,  in- 
cluded in  the  vote,  bore  to  the  crews 
necessary  to  man  such  a  fleet. 

Mr.  Labauchere  justified  the  increase  of 
the  marines,  inasmuch  as  it  required  some 
time  to  discipline  a  body  of  men  in  that 
service — a  service  which  he  thought  it  was 
sound  policy  to  maintain  efficient*  The 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had  referred 
to  the  subject  of  ships  in  ordinary,  ship- 
building and  repairs ;  the  subject  was  one 
which  had  long  been  under  the  consider- 
ation  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  impression  on 
the  noble  Lord's  mind  was,  that  some 
great  improvements  were  capable  of  adop- 
tion. He  hoped  that  tiie  attention  of  the 
Admiralty  would  be  drawn  to  this  import- 
ant subject,  and  that,  on  that  head,  in  fu- 
ture some  great  reductions  in  the  estimates 
would  be  made,  but  made  gradually. 

Dr.  Bowring  said,  that  he  had  intended 
to  suggest  an  improvement  in  the  form  of 
those  estimates;  but,  as  he  bad  a  specific 
Motion  on  the  subject,  he  would  not  at  pret> 
sent  enter  into  any  long  details.  He  con^ 
sidered  that  great  improvement  was  made 
in  the  form  of  the  present  estimate,  for 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Cumberland,  was  to  be  thanked.  Still 
the  estimate  was  not  in  such  a  shape  as 
to  enable  the  House  to  judge  of  the  wb<de 
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calculation ;  in  some  parts  of  it  there  were 
sufficient  details^  in  other  parts  there  were 
none,  and  in  several  parts  there  were  so 
many  incongruities  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
could  not  clearly  see  their  way.  He  knew 
that  a  system  might  be  adopted  that  would 
put  an  end  to  the  faults  of  the  present  one. 
He  saw  capital  vices  running  through  the 
whole  of  the  present  estimate;  for  instance, 
the  department  of  expenditure  was  often 
made  the  department  of  receipt.  There 
was  another  department  of  which  by  the 
present  estimate,  no  judgment  could  be 
formed ;  he  meant  the  naval  stores,  &c. 
It  was  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of 
stock  of  various  articles  in  the  stores,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  there* 
upon.  At  that  late  hour  of  the  night  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  far- 
ther observations,  but  with  respect  to  some 
parts  of  the  estimates,  according  as  they 
were  submitted  to  the  House,  he  would 
with  great  humility  make  some  remarks, 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  mode  of 
drawing  them  up  for  the  future. 

Mr.  George  F,  Young  did  not  think  that 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  seriously  in- 
tended to  divide  on  the  Question  of  the 
number  of  men  ;  it  would  be  more  conso- 
nant to  enter  on  the  other  topics  before 
they  came  again  under  consideration.  He 
was  persuaded  that  irregularities  connected 
with  the  civil  department  of  the  navy  would 
never  be  remedied  without  a  Committee  of 
this  House,  or  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  understood 
to  say,  that,  to  his  knowledge,  in  the  ex- 
perimental squadron  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  alluded, 
there  were  officers  who  had  never  acted  in 
a  fleet  before,  and  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  its  arrangements  and  evo- 
lutions. He  was  favourable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  marines,  as  they  rendered 
effective  service  both  on  sea  and  on  shore. 
Lord  Ashley  was  understood  to  observe, 
in  reference  to  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
was  continually  receiving  complaints  from 
admirals  on  the  different  stations  in  re- 
spect to  the  insufficiency  of  ships,  that 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  ships  by  building,  and 
Captain  Symonds'splan  had  been  adopted, 
and  had  been  the  admiration  of  all  who 
had  seen  the  vessels  built  on  that  plan. 
When  he  mentioned  that  the  whole  ex- 
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was  necessary  to  adopt  continuous  expe- 
riments, to  provide  against  the  emergency 
of  a  war. 

Mr.  OeorgeF.  Younghvii  in  his  possession 
a  drawing  of  the  ship  Vernon,  published 
fifty-four  years  ago,  the  draught  of  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  of 
the  day  and  rejected.  Upon  this  fact,  and 
upon  the  opinion  of  scientific  men,  the 
plan  of  Captain  Symonds  was  not  new ;  and 
as  to  its  efficiency,  the  Tartarus  and  the 
Blazer  steam-ships,  constructed  on  that 
principle,  had  entirely  failed.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  how  it  was,  as  there 
were  to  be  2,000  men  voted  less  than 
there  were  last  year,  the  sums  charged 
were  not  reduced  in  the  same  proportion, 
but  showed  an  excess  for  this  year  of 
£11,900? 

Lord  Ashley  said  that,  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  to  work  the  question  out  by 
a  rule-of-three  sum,  he  would  obtain  the 
result  that  Government  had  taken  10,0001. 
more  in  the  estimates  of  this  year  than  it 
had  taken  in  the  estimates  of  last  year  on 
this  particular  head  of  charge.  The  reason 
was,  that  a  large  ship  was  less  expensive 
than  a  small  one;  for  instance,  1,000 men 
on  board  of  a  120-gun  ship  would  be  less 
expensive  than  the  same  number  of  men 
on  board  of  a  seventy-four,  for  there  would 
be  a  less  number  of  officers  employed. 
Now,  we  had  fewer  first-rates  emjployed 
this  year  than  we  had  last,  and  this  ac- 
counted for  the  increase  in  this  portion  of 
the  estimates. 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley:  on  this  vote  all  the 
others  depended.  It  was  now  more  than 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  if  a 
wrong  decision  were  then  made  upon  this 
vote,  how  was  it  to  be  remedied  hereafter  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  ought  to  let  this 
vote  stand  over  to  another  night,  as  it 
formed  the  nucleus  of  almost  every  other 
vote  in  the  navy  estimates. 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  hoped  that  if  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Middlesex  did  not 
persist  in  this  Amendment,  he  would 
persist  in  some  Amendment,  which  would 
show  that  the  Committee  was  in  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  reduce  the  establishments. 
He  had  voted  in  a  small  minority  with  his 
hon.  Friend  on  such  an  Amendment  against 
the  Whigs,  when  they  were  in  office ;  and 
he  hoped,  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  pro- 
pose the  same  Amendment,  that  he  might 
vote  with  him  against  the  Tories,  now  that 
they  were  in  office.  His  hon.  Friend  was 
boun^  to  Mog.  forwac4  suoh  an  Ameo4^ 
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noble  liOrd  would  pledge  himself  to  sub- 
mit the  estimates  in  detail  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  Report,  the  trouble  of  dividing 
the  House  on  the  present  occasion  might 
be  avoided. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  the  number  of 
admirals,  post-captains,  &c.,  were  given 
before  the  Report  was  brought  up,  and  if 
he  were  thus  secure  of  another  opportunity 
of  discussing  this  vote,  he  would  for  the 
present  withdraw  any  further  opposition. 

Lord  Ashley  promised  to  give  this  return 
before  the  Report  was  brought  up. 

Amendment  withdrawn  and  vote  agreed 

to. 

House  zesumed  —  Committee  to  sit 
again. 


ment,  in  order  to  prove^  that  he  had  not 
been  actuated  formerly  by  party  motives. 
As  to  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Cumberland,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  this  additional 
force  of  2,000  boys  to  meet  the  public 
views  on  the  subject  of  preventing  impress- 
ment, he  had  only  to  say,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  2,000  additional  boys  would 
make  no  sensible  impression  in  time  of 
war.  He  suggested  the  propriety  of  re- 
ducing the  estimate,  not  indeed  to  that  of 
the  year  1792,  but  to  that  of  the  years 
1821  and  1822.  Instead  of  his  present 
Amendment,  he  recommended  his  hon. 
Friend  to  propose  a  reduction  to  a  less 
amount  of  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  more  he  heard 
this  subject  discussed,  the  more  did  he 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  that  the 
Chairman  do  now  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  [Cries  of  '•  Go  on."] 
He  would  not  go  on.  He  did  not  choose 
to  go  on.  Would  the  noble  Lord  answer 
him  this  question  ?  On  what  principle  did 
the  noble  Lord  vote  a  sum  of  money  to 
these  men?  Would  the  noble  Lord  teli 
him  how  many  admirals,  how  many  post- 
captains,  how  many  colonels  of  marines, 
bow  many  other  officers  of  different  ranks, 
were  among  them?  If  the  noble  Lord 
could  not  give  him  this  information,  which 
was  given  respecting  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  the  estimates  of  every  year,  it  was 
unfair  to  ask  them  to  agree  to  this  resolu- 
tion at  present. 

The  Chancel  for  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  these  estimates  were  prepared 
in  the  usual  form.  They  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
since  Saturday  last,  and  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber really  wanted  any  additional  informa- 
tion respecting  them,  how  was  it  that  he 
•  had  not  moved  for  the  production  of  that 
additional  evidence  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  week?  He  might  have  done  so  on 
Monday,  or  any  day  since — why  had  he 
not? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  at  present  the  esti- 
mates were  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  perfectlv  unintelligible,  and  till  they 
were  rendered  intelligible,  he  should  call 
for  such  information  as  he  thought  requi- 
site to  elucidate  them. 

Admiral  Adam  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  in 
thinking  that  these  estimates  should  be 
produced  completely  in  detail. 

Mr.  Warburtm  thought;  that  If  the 
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Ambassador  to  Russia.]  The  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry f  said — My  Lords, 
in  rising  humbly  to  address  your  Lord* 
ships  upon  circumstances  of  a  personal 
nature,  I  am  aware  that  I  ought  first 
to  claim  your  attention  as  a  matter  of 
indulgence,  and  that  I  am,  perhaps,  de- 
parting from  the  order  of  the  regular 
course  of  the  business  of  this  House,  ip 
addressing  you  on  a  subject  that  is  not 
properly  before  you ;  but  referring  to  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
are  now  on  the  Table  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  it  is  impossible  tliat  you  should 
be  ignorant  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  relating  to  the 
subject  of  the  appointment  of  an  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  Russia.  Stand- 
ing in  the  situation  in  which  I  do,  I  hope 
that  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  in  stating  the  course  which  his 
Majesty's  Government  has  pursued  with 
regard  to  my  appointment,  and  the  course 
which  I  have  felt  it  my  indispensable  duty, 
since  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  take  upon  the  subject.  When 
Sir  Robert  Peel  framed  the  arrangements 
to  carry  into  effect  the  adminbtration  of 
the  Government,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
that  he  had  recommended  to  his  Majesty 
to  nominate  me.  to  the  important  duty  of 
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burgh.  I  confess  that  I  had  never  ex- 
pected this  at  his  hands — I  never  had 
eojoyed  any  private  intimacy  with  him. 
At  the  same  time  that  recommendation 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
in  which  he  declared,  that  he  not  only 
acquiesced  in  the  recommeudation,  but 
stated,  that  he  believed  the  King's  service 
would  be  benefitted  by  my  acceptance  of 
the  office.  I  confess  that  I  was  gra- 
tified to  find  that  my  services  were  still 
deemed  available  for  the  public  benefit; 
and  when  I  considered  that  in  the  course 
of  my  humble  career  I  had  been  associated 
with  my  noble  Friend  as  his  companion 
in  arms,  in  nearlv  all  the  battles  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  that  I  had  been  also  inti* 
mately  acquainted  with  the  Ministers  of 
the  different  States  of  Europe,  at  Dres- 
den, Vienna^  and  Berlin,  and  had  been 
principally  instrumental  in  the  important 
arrangements  at  the  battle  of  Leipsick, 
though  I  might  not  have  the  sagacity  nor 
the  prudence  of  some  of  the  noble  Lords 
who  are  now  over  against  me,  I  did  believe 
that  1  might  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Embassy  with  benefit  to  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cement  the  union  between  the  two  Crowns. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  could  not 
but  embrace  the  ofier  thus  made  me,  and 
accept  the  appointment  so  flattering  to  my 
feelings.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  any  dis- 
cussion at  present  on  the  subject;  I  am 
confident  tnat  there  can  be  no  personal 
charges  against  me.  The  matter  has 
come  upon  me  entirely  without  notice. 
I  felt,  however,  so  soon  as  I  had  read  the 
report  of  that  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  was  but  one  line  for 
me,  as  a  subject  and  a  public  servant,  to 
pursue ;  and  that,  as  I  had  had  but  one  rule 
of  conduct  in  the  course  of  my  life,  which 
even  those  who  are  now  my  political 
enemies  will  admit,  and  but  one  object, 
which  was  to  serve  the  King,  and  to  serve 
him  honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
80  I  could  not  on  this  occasion  run  any 
rbk  of  embarrassing  the  public  service. 
Situated  as  1  now  am,  were  I  to  depart 
from  this  country,  after  what  has  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  should  feel 
myself,  as  a  representative  of  his  Majesty, 
placed  in  a  new,  a  false,  and  an  improper 
situation.  I  should  go,  with  the  remarks 
and  animadversions  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  so  strongly  imprinted  on  me, 
that  my  efficiency  must  be  impaired,  and 


it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  fill  the 
office  to  which  I  have  been  called  with 
proper  dignity  and  effect.  It  is  on  these 
grounds,  standing,  as  I  do,  upon  my  sense 
of  duty  to  my  Sovereign,  and  not  meaning 
to  succumb  to  faction,  insensible  to  the 
scoffs  and  scorn  with  which  I  have  been  so 
unjustly  attacked — ^it  is  on  these  grounds, 
I  say,  that  I  stand  before  your  Lord- 
ships, determined,  upon  no  consideration 
whatever,  to  accept  of  that  appointment 
which  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  on  me.  I  have  felt  it 
proper  to  take  this  decided  course.  I 
have  done  so  entirely  on  the  grounds  which 
I  have  stated  to  your  Lordships.  I  have 
had  no  communication  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  Government.  I  have 
neither  sought  advice,  nor  has  advice  been 
proffered.  At  other  times  I  may  have 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  these  unfair,  these 
unjust  animadversions  —  some  of  which 
have  been  maliciously  raked  up  after 
sixteen  years  have  elapsed — raked  up  at 
a  moment  when  it  was  impossible  for  the 
individual  who  was  the  object  of  them  to 
meet  them.  I  i^ay  nothing  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  let  the  Members  of  that 
House  think  what  any  one  of  them  would 
feel — let  them  think,  what  any  one  of  them 
would  feel  if  he  were  placed  in  my  situation. 
Would  to  God  that  I  may  be  the  only  vic- 
tim of  such  proceedings  I  To  the  Member  of 
that  House  who  originated  the  discussion 
I  will  not  immediately  allude,  but  to  those 
who  followed  up  the  matter.  Let  some 
of  them  reflect  what  a  Statesman  may  be 
reduced  to,  when  one  who  has  honestly  and 
zealously  done  his  duty  in  the  public  service 
and  that  Statesman  is  reduced  to  the 
painful  situation  in  which  I  now  stand — 
attacked  and  vilified,  without  being  af- 
forded the  means  of  defence,  and  without 
being  aware  of  the  charges  brought  against 
me.  The  course  which  has  been  pursued^ 
establishes  a  precedent  against  a  humble 
individual  like  myself,  which  can  never  b^ 
consonant  to  the  good  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, nor  tend  to  toe  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  noble  Marquess  con^ 
eluded,  b^  thanking  their  Lordships  for 
the  attention  with  which  they  had  listened 
to  him. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington :  My  Lords, 
notwithstanding  what  has  occurred  on  a 
recent  occasion,  and  notwithstanding  that 
mv  noble  Friend  may  not  like  to  hear  him- 
self thus  openly  praised  bv  me,  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  consider 
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mjflelf  responsible  for  this  particular  nomi- 
nation. Haying  learnt  that  it  would  not 
be  disagreeable  to  my  noble  Friend  to  be 
employed  in  the  public  serricCy  I  did  con- 
cur in  the  recommendation,  or  rather  I 
did  recommend  that  he  should  be  ap- 

r>inted  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
made  that  recommendation  founding  it 
on  my  knowledge  of  my  noble  Friend  for 
many  years  past, — on  the  great  and  im- 
portant military  services  he  has  performed, 
and  on  the  fitness  he  has  proved  himself 
possessed  of  for  diplomatic  employment, 
m  the  various  diplomatic  offices  he  filled 
for  many  ^ears,  more  particularly  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  where  he  performed  most 
important  services  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Ministers  who  employed  him,  up  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  employment,  and 
returned  from  the  discharge  of  the  office 
with  the  strongest  marks  of  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  was 
aware,  my  Lords,  of  some  of  the  peculiar 
talents  of  my  noble  Friend,  for  this  par- 
ticular office,  and  of  the  peculiar  fitness 
for  this  particular  diplomatic  employment, 
he  being  a  military  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  service  of  this  country,  and  of  high  re- 
putation in  the  Russian  army,  and  knew 
the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  per- 
sons in  such  an  Embassy  from  such  cir- 
cumstances. Under  these  circumstances 
I  was  justified,  my  Lords,  in  recommend- 
ing my  noble  Friend,  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  tnat  my  right  hon.  Friend  concurred 
in  that  recommendation,  and  that  his  Ma- 
jesty approved  thereof.  To  that  I  must 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  nomination 
upon  this  recommendation  was  determined 
on.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  regret,  1  found  that  the 
nomination  for  this  important  duty  was 
not  approved  of  in  anotherplace ;  because 
it  is  in  consequence  of  that  disapproval 
that  my  noble  Friend,  with  that  delicacy 
of  feeling  which  could  not  but  be  admired 
by  all,  has  declined  the  office*  Now, 
notwithstanding  what  has  passed  else- 
where, I  feel  it  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  particnlar  point,  nearly  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  whatever,  that  there  is,  no  part 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  so  great 
or  90  important  as  that  of  sending  Ambaa- 
aadois  to  Foreign  Courts;  nor  is  there 
any  branch  of  that  prerogative  which 
ought  to  be  kept  more  inviolate.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  responsible  for 
those  nomioatipns.    They  are  respon«ble 


for  the  instructi<Mis  under  which  my  noble 
Friend,  or  any  other  noble  Lord  so  nomi- 
nated, would  be  bound  to  act.  They 
are,  moreover,  responsible  for  the  proper 
performance  of  those  duties  (by  the  Am- 
bassadors whom  they  select)  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  country 
at  large.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  agree  to  a 
vote  questioning  such  an  appointment.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  believe,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  pro- 
ceed so  far  as  to  interfere  with  this 
peculiar  prerogative,  and  to  say  that  a 
person  nominated  should  not  fill  the  situ* 
ation ;  inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  the  Hoase 
of  Commons  would  not  only  take  upon  it- 
self the  nomination  of  the  officer,  and  the 
direction  of  the  particular  duties  which  he 
was  to  discharge,  but  would  also  relieve 
the  Minister  from  the  constitutional  re. 
sponsibility  of  the  appointment.  I  do  not 
think  that  sentiments  of  such  a  description 
are  general ;  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  a  vote,  affirming  such  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  would 
have  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  In  con- 
clusion, I  must  say,  that  I  think  the  coun- 
try owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  noble 
Friend  for  having,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, declined  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  nominated. 

The  Marquess  of  Xanscfoume:  My  Lords, 
I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion, 
except  in  one  particular.  But,  as  an  in- 
dividual sitting  in  this  House,  I  cannot 
allow  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Vane,  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry)  or  any  other  per- 
son, to  leave  this  House  with  the 
impression  that  the  disapprobation 
expressed  with  regard  to  his  appoint- 
ment, arose  from  personal  motives.  I 
do  not  stand  here  to  interpret  other  peo- 
ple's motives — I  am  not  called  on  to  do 
so — but  I  deny  that  any  disapprobation 
expressed  of  the  appointment  of  the  noble 
Eu-l  to  any  embassy  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe,  was  necessarily  connected  with 
any  personal  motives  whatever.  Were 
they  so,  I  should  not  stand  here  to  ezplaa 
them,  and  in  no  degtee  should  I  partici- 
pate in  them.  But  whatever  were  the 
motives  of  the  diffisrent  persons  who  con- 
curred in  expressing  that  opinion,  I  am 
anxious  to  be  understood  that  that  <^inion 
—and  I  am  bound  to  state  the  iuct — ^that 
that  opinion  was  not  entertained  without 
the  greatest  lespect  for  Uie  noble  Bad 
personally,  and  for  the  consistency  of  his 
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charftcter,  for  I  believei  that  the  greatest 
objection  felt,  was  an  objection  to  this  ap- 
pointmenty  the  more  marked  and  singular 
becaose  it  was  the  first  appointment  of  the 
new  Government,  founded  on  the  belief 
that  all  the  opinions  recently  recorded  and 
expressed  by  the  noble  Earl  in  this  House 
and  elsewhere,  on  the  policy  of  the  late 
Government,  and  on  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  were  opinions  that  he  continued 
to  feel  as  strongly  as  ever.  It  was,  there- 
fore, my  Lords,  anything  but  disrespect 
towards  him,  to  suppose  that  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  our  foreign  alliances — 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  Europe,  as  con- 
nected with  Poland— with  regard  to  the 
state  of  Europe,  as  connected  with  the 
illegitimate  pretensions  of  certain  preten- 
ders to  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
—as  connected  with  the  close  state  of  our 
relations  and  alliance  with  France,  which 
it  is  essential  for  this  country  to  continue, 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
to  which  alliance  the  noble  Earl  has  al- 
ways declared  himself  alien  and  adverse — 
on  all  these  points,  my  Lords,  I  say,  it 
was  from  motives  of  respect  towards  the 
noble  Earl — it  was  from  a  belief  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  opinions — it  was  from  a 
belief  in  the  consistency  of  his  conduct, 
that  people  would  naturally  be  led  to  ex- 
pect that  in  him  they  should  find  any 
thing  but  a  zealous,  a  willing,  and  a  con- 
senting instrument,  to  carry  into  full  effect 
that  policy  which  I  have  not  yet  heard  is 
to  be  changed,  and  in  the  continuance  of 
which,  I  believe,  rests  every  chance  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  on  this 
subject  great  anxiety  should  have  been 
felt  by  the  public  and  should  have  been 
shared  by  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
other  countries,  the  public  have  not  the 
means  of  following  the  proceedings  of  your 
Lordships'  House,  and  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  of  judging  of  the  course 
which  events  are  likely  to  take  from  what 
occurs  in  the  debates  in  Parliament.  I 
know  it  may  be  said,  that  looking  to  what 
has  passed  here  and  elsewhere,  no  sur- 
mises of  intended  changes  of  policy  ought 
to  have  been  made,  that  no  part  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  late  Government  was 
likely  to  be  altered,  that  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  those  who  direct  his  Majesty's 
Councils  has  given  any  reason  to  cause  it 
to  be  feared  that,  let  the  agents  of  the 
Government  be  who  they  may,  the  con- 
(iouance  of  that  policy  irpuld  be  in  any 


danger.  I  know  that  such  is  the  belief, 
such  the  hope,  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
founded  on  the  proceedings,  or  rather,  on 
the  absence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  and  on  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.-— 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  other 
countries  the  same  opportunity  of  follow- 
ing your  debates,  and  judging  from  the 
turn  of  those  debates,  from  what  is  said, 
and  what  is  omitted  to  be  said,  does  not 
exist.  In  other  countries,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  despotic  Government  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  it  is  from  personal  opinions  of 
the  individuals  appointed,  that  conclusions 
are  formed  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  objects  it  has  in  view. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  but  feel  that,  however 
honourable  this  appointment  is  for  the  per- 
son in  whose  favour  it  was  bestowed,  it 
must,  to  other  countries,  carry  with  it  the 
appearance  of  the  reverse  of  what  it  was 
hoped  would  be  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
excite  the  jealousy,  the  apprehension,  and 
the  alarm  of  the  people,  not  only  abroad, 
but  in  this  country,  and  that  that  being  the 
case,  I  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  be 
evinced  in  some  mode  or  other  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  I  am  sure  that  that 
House  of  Parliament  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider how  at  any  time  it  infringes  on  the 
King's  prerogative ;  it  will  pause  and  de- 
liberate— and  in  this  instance  it  has  shown 
every  inclination  to  pause  and  deliberate 
before  approaching  a  subject  surrounded 
with  considerations  of  so  delicate  a  nature. 
But,  if  I  think  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ought  not  unnecessarily  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  exercise  of  the  Kmg's 
prerogative  in  appointments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, I  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
most  important  to  that  House,  intrusted 
as  the  Members  are  with  the  finances 
of  the  country,  bound,  as  they  peculiarly 
are,  to  look  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  that 
they  should  anxiously,  zealously,  and 
carefully  watch  every  movement  of  the 
Government  which  could  possibly  com- 
promise that  peace,  or  deviate  from  that 
system  on  which  alone  that  peace  is 
founded,  and  its  durability  can  be  main- 
tained. I  do  not  speak  of  others,  but  I 
state  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  objection  taken  the  other  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  this  appoint- 
ment ;  and  I  do  state,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  connected  with  any  feeling  of 
personal  disrespect  to  the  noble  Eiurl  (Earl 
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Vane)i  but  is  founded  oo  the  belief  of  his 
coDtinuancOy  of  hit  peneveraocey  in  thoie 
opinions  on  our  pohcy  which  he  has  al- 
ways declared  in  this  House  and  else- 
where,  and  from  which  I,  as  an  individual, 
must  say  that  I  totally  dissent.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  add,  that  both  as  re- 
spects the  preservation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  with  regard  to  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  that  House,  I 
am  persuaded,  will  not  unnecessarily  in- 
terfere in  appointments  of  this  description. 
With  regard  to  the  noble  Earl  himself,  I 
think  that,  out  of  respect  to  himself,  and 
to  the  public  service,  be  has  taken  that 
course  which  best  becomes  the  military 
reputation  which  we  all  admire,  and  of 
which  we  need  not  to  be  reminded,  for  it 
lives  most  fully  in  our  recollection — ^that 
course  which  will  best  maintain  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown,  and  which  has  dis- 
posed of  this  question,  and  disposed  of  it 
in  the  way  the  most  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  public  service. 

The  Dukeof^Kc^tn^Aam  was  glad  that 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion  there  had 
been  no  appeal  to  personal  feelings,  ex- 
cept to  such  as  were  highly  gratifying  to 
the  noble  Marquess.  The  noble  Marquess 
opposite  (Lansdowne)  had,  however,  put 
the  Question  on  a  constitutional  doctrine 
on  which  he  differed  toto  coelo  from 
the  noble  Marquess.  Such  doctrines  were 
fit  for  a  committee  of  public  safety  rather 
than  for  an  English  House  of  Legislature. 
He  thought  that  freedom  of  speech  be- 
longed to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  he 
had  seen  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  come  to  the  bar  of  that  House 
to  claim  that  privilege ;  but  now  it  was 
represented  that  liberty  of  speech  was  to  be 
made  a  reason  for  excluding  an  individual 
from  a  high  and  honourable  appointment. 
Was  that  the  doctrine  of  a  constitutional 
Peer  ?  The  publication  of  what  passed  in 
their  Lordships'  House  was  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  yet,  on  speeches  uttered  in 
that  House  were  founded  the  objections  to 
an  individual  holding  an  office  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed.  The  noble  Marquess 
who  had  last  spoken,  said  distinctly  that 
the  opinions  of  the  noble  Marquess  near 
him,  were  opposed  to  those  of  many  other 

Eersons— was  that  a  reason  for  holding 
im  up  as  unfit  for  the  office  7 
The    Marquess  of   Lansdowne:    The 
opinions  were  opposed  to  the  course  of 
policy  which  the  Clovernment  had  declared 
was  iateuded  to  be  pursued. 


The  Doke  of  Buehingham  .*  Who 
responsible  for  the  policy  to  be  pursued  T 
The  Government  that  appointed  the  Am-> 
bassador.    The  course  of  policy  was  the 
question  for  them  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  was  now,  for  the  first  timey 
said  that  the  noble  Marquess  was  opposed 
to  a  certain  line  of  policy,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  to  be  made  the  scape-goat,  and 
the  offence  was  to  be  visited  on  him  and 
not  on  the   Governfaient  that  appointed 
him.      With  respect  to  the  King's  pre- 
rogative, this  was  the  first  time  he  nad 
ever  heard  that  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment was  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
nomination  of  any  individual  to  an  ap- 
pointment of  this  kind.    It  would  have 
been  time  enough  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  have  spoken  when  some  act  of 
the    noble   Marquess  had  justly  called 
forth  their  censure,  till  some  act  had  been 
done  by  him  by  which  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope   might   be  disturbed.     Where  was 
that  expression  of  opinion  to  be  found  that 
was  to   render  the  noble  Marquess  near 
him  unfit  to  hold  the  office  of  Ambassa- 
dor?    It  was  said  to  be  an  expression 
used  in  Parliament.    What,  then,  was  the 
expression  of  a  Member   of  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  affect  the  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown?  The 
noble  Marquess  (Londonderry)  had  done 
what  became  him,  and  became  his  private 
character;  he  had  done  everything  which, 
from  his  honour  as  a  man,  might  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  But  where  was  a  course 
of  this  kind  to  stop  ?    The  Crown  had  a 
right  to  appoint  its  Ministers,  yet  that 
prerogative  bad  been  questioned.    If  this 
was  the  first,  what  would  be  the  last  of 
such  proceedings?     Encouraged  by  the 
success  that  now  attended  this  case,  it 
would   be  followed  up  by  others.     He 
warned  those  Statesmen  who  were  now 
pursuing  this  course.     They  might  again 
DC  in  a  situation  to  appoint  Ambassadors 
themselves,  and  they  would  soon  repent 
of  what  they  were  now  doing.     Toese 
were  times  in  which  little  trust  was  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances.     But  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.    Let  them,  there- 
fore, make  their  stand  somewhere,  and 
defend  at  once  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  from  unconstitutionsl  attacksi 

The  subject  was  dropped. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Monday,  March  16,  1835. 

lInniTif.3  Petitiansptfiaitod.   By  Mr.  Camtbilz*  from 
thiw  P]Mei,  in  Support  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Lower  Canada.]  Mr ,  Patrick  Stewart 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the 
House  a  Petition  which  he  considered  of 
very  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  give  to  hon.  Members  something 
like  a  fair  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
present  unfortunate  condition  of  Lower 
Canada,  but  of  the  real  state  of  parties 
and  opinions  in  that  Colony.  This  petition 
was  signed  by  11,170  English,  Irish,  and 
French  Canadians,  resident  at  Montreal 
and  its  vicinity,  and,  so  far  from  agreeing 
in  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  petition 

}>re8ented  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
or  Bath  the  other  night,  these  petitioners 
expressed  the  deepest  and  most  unfeigned 
regret  at  the  disloyal  spirit  which  a  few 
discontented  men  had  succeeded  in  en- 
gendering in  the  province  in  which  they 
resided.  They  looked  with  dismay  and 
alarm  at  the  proceedings  of  a  faction, 
whose  only  object  was  to  destroy  the 
present  Constitution,and  place  in  its  stead 
a  destructive  democracy ;  and  they  se- 
verely deplored  that  their  internal  affairs 
were  not  altogether  under  the  control  of 
an  external  Legislature.  In  short,  they 
reiterated  the  sentiments  embodied  in  that 
part  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley's) 
the  member  for  Lancashire's  well  known 
despatch,  which  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  humbly  prayed,  that  the 
Constitution  which  had  originally  been 
given  to  Lower  Canada  should  be  pre- 
served in  its  integrity  to  that  Colony.  It 
might  perhaps  be  said,  that  these  were  the 
sentiments  of  Tories,  but  this  he  begged 
leave  to  deny.  They  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  old  and  constitutional  Canadian 
Whigs,  and  this  would  be  proved  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  papers  published  at  Mon- 
treal. The  hon.  Gentleman  read  extracts 
from  some  of  those  papers  in  which,  though 
the  principles  of  Reform  were  strongly  in- 
sisted on,  the  most  unqualified  censure 
was  cast  upon  those  *'  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous advisers'*  who  were  endeavouring 
to  create  discord  and  anarchy  in  that  pro- 
vince. He  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath, 
to  a  letter  which  had  some  time  ago  ap- 
peared in  the  Canadian  papers  and 
created  a  strong  sensation  in  that  Colony, 


It  was  said  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  knew  something  of 
that  letter;  and,  if  that  were  not  so, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would  have 
an  opportunity  now  of  denying  it*  The 
letter  to  which  he  alluded  was  dated  from 
the  place  where  the  hon.  and  learned  Qen* 
tleman  lived,  namely,  Qray's-Inn-square. 
[Mr.  Roebuck :  My  chambers  are  not  in 
Gray's-Inn-square,  but  in  Raymond* 
buildings,  Gray's  Inn.]  The  consequences 
which  this  letter  produced  were  of  so  pain- 
ful  a  nature  that  ne  could  not  pass  it  oyer 
in  silence.  Although  the  letter  was  pub- 
lished without  signature  it  was  generally 
attributed  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath,  and  if  he  were  not  the  writer  of 
it  he  would  no  doubt  be  rejoiced  at  having 
an  opportunity  like  the  present  to  publicly 
disavow  the  fact.  ^The  hon.  Gentleman 
read  the  letter,  which  stated  that  Sir  H. 
Vivian  was  about  to  be  sent  out  as  Go- 
vernor of  Canada,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Canadian  people  would  be  firm. 
It  charged  Mr.  Spring  Rice  with  having 
deceivcHl  the  Canadian  people,  and  ad- 
vised them,  if  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  return  to  the  Colonial  Oflice  to 
render  his  position  as  difficult  as  possible, 
and  not  only  to  grant  no  supplies,  but  to 
harass  the  Government  by  every  possible 
means.]  This  letter  it  was  true  had,  as  he 
had  stated  before,  no  signature  attached 
to  it ;  but  still  as  it  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath,  he  would  leave 
it  to  that  hon.  and  learned  Member  to 
aflirm  or  deny  the  fact.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  proceeded  to  insist  upon  the 
services  renaered  by  the  Canada  Land 
Company.  It  might  be  objected  to  him 
that  ne  advocated  the  Company  because 
he  was  himself  one  of  those  who  composed 
it;  but  his  reply  would  be,  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Company  because  it  was 
calculated  to  check  great  evil  in  this 
country  and  produce  great  good  in  the 
Colonies.  That  the  Company  was  con- 
sidered  valuable  by  the  Colonists  was 
proved  by  the  circumstance  of  a  petition 
navine  been  forwarded  to  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
praying  for  such  a  Company.  The  aliena- 
tion of  the  Crown  and  Church  lands  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Conimittee  of 
1828,  and  the  Canada  Land  Company  had 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  drawins^ 
British  capital,  British  industry,  and  Britisn 

morality  into  Slower  Canada*  The  abtisev 
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which  existed  in  the  Canadas  were  never 
denied  by  the  British  Government^  and  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  late  Ministry 
to  apply  the  earliest  and  most  efficacious 
remedy. 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  put  it  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  whether  it  were  wise  or  discreet 
to  renew  this  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Stewart  .*  the  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
versed Johnson's  definition  of  a  fashionable 
patron y  whom  Dr.  Johnson  described  as 
one  who  encumbers  you  with  help  when 
vou  have  just  readied  the  land ;  for  the 
non.  Gentleman  met  him  with  an  in- 
terruption when  he  had  nearly  arrived  at 
the  end  of  his  journey.  There  was  one 
point  to  which  *he  would  refer^  and  in 
doing  so  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  he  felt  satisfied  this  discussion, 
80  far  from  doing  injury,  would  on  the 
contrary,  be  productive  of  good.  The 
point  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  necessity 
which  existed  of  revising  the  representation, 
the  evil  of  which  consisted  in  this,  that, 
whilst  in  one  part  (the  Upper)  of  the 
Canadas  the  representation  was  founded 
on  property  and  population  combined,  in 
the  Lower  the  principle  of  population  was 
alone  acted  upon.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted  a  passage  from  Burke,  to  show 
that  if  the  Colonies  conformed  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  mother  country  in  their 
mode  of  enjoying  civil  and  social  rights 
nothing  would  ever  be  likely  to  separate 
them.  This,  he  hoped  would  prove  to  be 
the  case  of  the  Canadas.  There  was  still, 
as  he  hoped  whatever  Commission  was 
sent  out  would  find,  a  fund  of  sound  sense 
amongst  the  people  of  Canada,  which,  on 
the  redress  of  any  just  grievance  under 
which  they  might  labour,  would  still  en- 
sure the  continuance  of  the  connection  be^ 
tween  them  and  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  Roebuck  wished  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  people  of  Canada  to  take  up 
arms.  He  insisted  that  the  letter  which  he 
had  written  could  not  be  tortured  into 
such  a  construction.  In  that  letter  he 
had  advised  the  Canadians  to  resort  to 
all  means  except  arms.  The  letter  he 
acknowledged  to  be  his,  and  to  the  senti- 
ments it  expressed  he  still  adhered.  Of 
the  other  letter  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  he  knew  nothing,  and  he  never 
wrote  anvthing  to  which  he  would  object 
to  have  nis  name  attached.  He  had  told 
the  Canadians  that  they  could  gain  no- 

tbiog  frQmthi»  Qovenunent  ])nt  by  stand- 


ing  out,  and  he  told  them  so  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  Whigs  addressed  the 
people  of  this  country  previously  to  the 
carrying  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  telling 
the  Canadians  to  endeavour  to  improve 
their  institutions  by  withholding  the 
Supplies,  he  had  only  done  that  which  but 
recently  had  been  done  by  the  Gentlemen 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  such  a  doctrine  was  unconsti- 
tutional. The  House  of  Commons  in 
London  contemplated  doing  that  which  he 
had  advised  to  be  done  in  Canada.  The 
people  of  England  looked  to  that  House 
to  harass  an  unpopular  Ministry  by 
stopping  the  Supplies ;  and  all  the  parties 
in  that  House  would  be  taught,  as  in 
Canada,  that  the  power  which  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  possessed  to  stop 
the  Supplies  was  not  unconstitutionaL 
He  contended,  that  the  petition  in  reality 
involved  the  same  dispute  which  existed 
here  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Tories, 
and  he  felt  satisfied,  that  if  a  good  Consti- 
tution were  not  established  for  the  Cana- 
dians, they  would  make  one.  The  only 
advice  he  would  give  to  the  Canadians 
would  be,  that  they  should  state  calmly 
to  the  Commissioner  the  grievances  olf 
which  they  complained,  and  insist  upon 
obtaining  a  good  Government. 

Mr.  Robinson  observed,  that  the  advice 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  went  the 
length  of  advising  the  Canadians  to 
harass  every  Government.  As  long  as  he 
acknowledeed  the  giving  such  advice  the 
hon.  Gentleman  showed  himself  as  one 
throwinginafirebrand  to  excite  and  to  irri- 
tate, and  was  adopting  a  course  which 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
all  adjustment.  Why  should  the  hon. 
Gentleman  assume,  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  British  Government  to  redress 
an^  evils  which  the  Colonies  could  fairly 
point  out  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  ad- 
vised the  Canadians  to  resist  the  British 
Government  if  it  did  not  grant  their  claims 
to  the  fullest  extent.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  this  advice, 
and  he  felt  satisfied,  that  the  Canadians 
would  have  reason  to  regret  that  their 
cause  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Taunton,  who  would  be  more 
likely  than  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath 
to  conduct  them  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Established  Church  (Ire* 
liAVp).]    On    tho  Questio^    that  ih% 
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hon.  Baronet,  and  give  notice  of  his  Mo« 
tiOD.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  say, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
surprise,  he  had  communicated  to  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
his  intention  to  submit  such  a  Motion, 
and  if  he  had  heard  any  objection  offered 
he  would  not  have  brought  it  forward.  He 
would  now  withdraw  the  Motion,  and  give 
notice  for  to-morrow. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  had  not  interfered  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  Commission, 
and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Subject  dropped. 


House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply. 

Lord  John  Kustell  said,  that  he  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction  (Ireland)  that  in  the 
course  of  next  week  a  Special  Report 
would  be  made  by  certain  Local  Commis- 
sioners, who  had  examined  the  parishes  in 
eight  dioceses  in  Ireland.  He  imagined, 
therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing week  the  report  would  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Members  of  that  House. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  put  it  to  the 
House  whether,  as  such  was  the  case,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  postpone  the 
Motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
respecting  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  be- 
cause, when  he  originallv  gave  notice  of 
the  Motion,he  supposed  that  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  would  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  before  the  day  fixed 
for  that  Motion.  He  would  now  move 
for  the  production,  without  delay,  of  any 
Reports  which  might  be  received  from  the 
Commissioners,  and  if  it  should  meet  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  House,  he  would 
aflerwards  postpone  his  Motion  till  the 
30th  instant,  for  which  day  he  would  move 
a  call  of  the  House.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  moving  that  there  be  laid 
upon. the  Table  of  the  House,  copies  of  all 
Special  Reports,  that  may  be  received 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (Ireland). 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  must  call  upon  the  noble  Lord  to 
give  notice  of  the  Motion;  it  was  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  made  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  question  was,  whether  in- 
complete Reports  should  be  made  from 
the  Commissioners.  Up  to  the  present 
moment,  the  Government  had  received  no 
Report  from  the  Commissioners,  and  it 
did  not  appear  that  Government  possessed 
the  same  means  of  ascertaining  from  the 
Commissioners  the  course  which  would  be 
taken  by  them  as  the  noble  Lord  had. 
Without  entering  into  any  discussion  now, 
he  begged  the  House  to  have  the  goodness 
to  observe,  that  the  question  they  had  to 
decide  was,  whether  they  would  proceed 
to  affirm  a  general  resolution  on  a  partial 
Report  ?  Whether  or  not  the  dioceses  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  Lord  had  been  ex- 
amined he  could  not  state ;  but  he  must 
object  to  the  Motion  being  made  without 
notice. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  no  objection  to 
(omply  with  the  Quggestion  of  the  right 


Agricultural  Distress.]  The 
Marquess  of  Chandos  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  when  it  was  pro- 
bable that  he  would  announce  his  plan 
for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  In 
answer  to  the  question  proposed  by  the 
noble  Marquess,  must  repeat  what  he  had 
stated  to  many  Gentlemen — namely,  that 
with  respect  to  all  matters  relating  to  the 
reihission  of  taxes  and  fiscal  regulations,  it 
was  better,  that  he  should  make  a  full 
statement  of  his  intentions  on  the^subject 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  after  the 
termination  of  the  financial  year,  when 
he  should  know  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  practical  purposes,  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  demands  for  the  public 
service,  and  what  the  probable  amount 
of  surplus.  This  statement  he  expected 
to  make  early  in  the  next  month,  which 
would  allow  hon.  Members  who  might 
object  to  the  views  he  might  then  lay  be- 
fore the  House  sufficient  time  to  adopt 
what  course  they  might  think  advisable. 
The  House  would  recollect  that  it  was  only 
in  December  that  he  had  assumed  his 
duties,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  since  then  been 
occupied,  it  really  was  but  fair  that  he 
should  have  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
upon  several  important  points  connected 
with  the  finances  of  the  country.  He 
thought  that  he  should  best  consult  the 
public  interest  by  declining  to  make  any 
premature  disclosures. 

Ambassador  to  St.  Pbtersburoh.] 
Lord  John  Russell:  I  beg  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  whether,  after  what  passed  in 
this  House  on  Friday  night,  it  is  still  tbt 
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intention  of  the  Marqueu  of  Londonderry 
to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburgh  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer :  I 
will  answer  the  question  of  the  noble 
Lord  without  the  slightest  reserve.  About 
an  hour  since  a  letter  was  sent  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  he  had  just  received  from  the  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess stated,  that  after  the  debate  on 
Friday,  he  felt  that  his  power  of  useful- 
ness as  his  Majesty's  representative  at  St. 
Petersburgh  must  be  greatly  impaired. 
He  had  therefore  thought  it  a  public  duty 
to  relinquish  the  situation  for  which  he 
had  been  chosen.  I  am  bound  to  add, 
that  that  course  was  adopted  by  the  noble 
lifarquess  entirely  on  bis  own  judgment, 
unsolicited  and  unsuggested,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

Lord  John  Russell:  After  what  has 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  I  rise 
to  say,  that  recollecting  what  passed  in 
thift  House  on  Fridav  night,  I  think  the 
noble  Marquess  acted  rightly.  Since  he 
could  no  longer  proceed  as  Ambassador 
to  St.  Petersbureh  with  any  hope  of  public 
usefulness,  I  admire  the  manly  way  in 
which  he  has  come  to  that  determination ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  feel  bound 
to  remark  that  this  country  is  placed  in  a 
situation  of  new  and  great  embarrassment 
by  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  which  appoint- 
ment can  afterwards  be  set  aside  by  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
think,  in  the  case  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  that  the  anpointment  was  al- 
together BO  ill-advisea  as  to  call  for  the 
observations  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tipperary,  and  by  other  Gentlemen. 
I  must  say,  that  in  the  experiment  we 
are  now  making,  which  experiment  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  calls  a  fair  trial,  we 
run  a  considerable  hazard,  that  all  the 
most  ttsefiil  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  will 
lose  the  dignity  and  respect  with  which 
they  have  been  usually  regarded.  I  own 
I  come  more  and  more  to  the  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  revert,  whenever  we 
can,  to  that  old  practice  of  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  the  powers  of 
the  Crown  were  administered  and  exer- 
cised by  persons  in  whom  this  House 
and  the  country  had  confidence— the 
House  not  being  required  to  express  its 
separate  opinion  upon  appointments  so 


much  within  the  protince  of  ibe  Ciowb 
as  the  choice  of  Ambassadors  to  Fore%n 
Courts.  I  feel  that,  in  this  case,  it  was 
most  unfortunate  that  Ministeni  selected 
a  person  against  whom  such  strong  objec- 
tions could  be  urged.  I  feel  that  it  mnst 
greatly  diminish  the  respect  and  consider- 
ation with  which  this  Government  is  viewed 
by  Foreign  Courts,  when  it  is  found  that 
the  notification  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  an  Ambassador 
has  been  appointed  may  afterwards  be 
cancelled,  not  by  a  direct  vote,  but  by  an 
implied  censureof  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  could  not  help  giving  expression  to  these 
feelings,  agreeing  as  I  did  in  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  said  the  other  night,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  noUe 
Marquess  on  the  subject  of  Poland.  On 
that  ground  alone  the  appointment  was 
highly  objectionable;  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  wish  to  say,  that  the  blame  did  not 
rest  with  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry, 
but  with  the  Ministers  who  advised  the 
Crown  to  make  the  appointment  of  which 
the  first  consequence  was  to  dissatisfy  the 
House  and  displease  the  country.  I  can- 
not but  conceive,  that  such  conduct  tends 
in  some  measure,  to  bring  into  disgraos 
even  the  Throne  itself. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  The 
noble  Lord  has  assumed,  that  the  retne- 
ment  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  proceeds 
ings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  it  arose  out  of  the  dis'^ 
cussion  here — I  meant  nothing  so  unfair 
or  so  uncandid  as  to  deny  that  the  resig- 
nation was  the  consequence  of  that  discos- 
sion ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  House» 
that  it  was  only  a  discussion,  and  not  a 
vote  in  the  form  of  an  Address  to  the 
Crown.  When  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Nottingham,  asked  me, 
on  Friday  night,  whether  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  advise  the  Crown  to  cancel  the 
appointment,  or  to  withhold  the  comple- 
tion of  it,  I  did  feel  myself  bound  dis- 
tinctly to  state,  that  I  should  not  consider 
it  consistent  with  my  duty  as  a  public  man 
to  tender  that  advice.  Some  may  suppose 
that  the  decision  of  the  Marquess  of  Umi« 
donderry,  though  not  directly  suggested 
by  Government,  was  made  in  consequence 
of  some  indirect  communication.  I  beg 
leave  distinctly  to  declare,  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  the  single  Qnso«> 
licited  act  of  the  Marqoess  of  Lon- 
donderry.   No  dottbt,  that  appointment 
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net  With  the  disappvobatioB  of  those 
who  expressed  themselves  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  former  night ;  but  at 
the  same  time^  I  cannot  help  reminding 
the  noble  Lord,  that  even  if  a  m^ority 
of  the  House  had  pronounced  itself  adverse 
to  it,  it  would  be  some  consolation  to 
recollect  that^  I  will  not  say  the  same 
majority,  but  still  a  majority,  pronounced 
itself  adverse  to  the  re-appointment  of 
Viscount  Canterbury  to  the  Chair.  With 
respect  to  the  observation  of  the  noble 
Lord,  upon  the  inconvenience  to  the  public 
service  of  Government  not  being[  possessed 
of  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  can  only  say,  that 
whenever  the  noble  Lord,  or  any  other 
man,  thinks  himself  able  to  form  a  Go- 
vernment possessing  more  of  public  confi- 
dence, I  submit  that  the  proper  course 
will  be  for  him  to  give  notice  of  that  direct 
Motion.  It  may  be  some  such  Motion, 
probably,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
has  intimated  will  be  brought  forward, 
and  then  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see  by  the 
result,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  is 

Prepared  to  agree  to  a  vote  which  would 
s  tantamount  to  a  direct  Address  for 
removiJ.  Because  a  man,  in  the  situation 
I  hold,  has  a  perfect  right  to  consider, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  a 
resignation  of  the  trust,  that  it  is  not  upon 
slight  grounds,  nor  for  a  slight  disappoint- 
ment or  mortification,  that  he  ought  to 
feel  himself  warranted  b  retiring  from  the 
King's  service.  The  true  way  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  displace  an  Ad- 
ministration is,  not  by  a  Motion  which 
those  who  vote  for  it  state — they  hope 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  removing  the 
Government,  but  by  a  Motion  that  will 
distinctly  imply,  that  some  other  Govern- 
ment possesses  more  of  the  confidence  of 
the  House,  with  greater  ability  to  preserve 
it  by  the  discharge  of  its  public  duties. 
No  man  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  that 
that  question  shall  be  brought  to  a  fair 
find  speedy  trial. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  agree  with  the  right  hon« 
Baronet  in  thinking,  that  he  haa  some 
reason  to  complain,  that  no  direct  vote  of 
censure  haa  been  moved.  I  hope  ere  Ions 
that  his  wish  for  a  fair  and  speedy  tried 
will  be  gratified.  Every  man  will  form 
his  own  conclusions — 

Lord  Sianley :  I  rise  to  order.  There 
is  DO  question  before  the  House,  and  the 
coarse  now  attempted  to  be  pursued  is 
extremely    inconvenient^     Conversation 


may  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  lengthi  and 
lead  to  no  result. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  appeal  to  the  Chair. 

The  Speaker:  The  Question  is,  that 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply 
be  read. 

Mr.  Hume :  There  is  a  Question  before 
the  House ;  and  if  not,  it  would  be  com- 
petent in  me  to  conclude  with  a  Motion 
which  would  satisfy  the  noble  Lord,  and 
enable  him  to  make  any  observations  in 
reply  without  irregularity.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  noble  Lord's 
extreme  sensitiveness  on  the  point  of  order, 
and  violent  alarm  lest  we  should  be  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  it.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  used  one  expression,  which  seems  to 
throw  a  reflection  on  the  House  for  re- 
jecting Viscount  Canterbury,  and  electing 
another  Speaker  in  his  stead,  as  if  that 
were  a  matter  of  complaint  against  the 
House,  as  we  all  know  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  with  the  Ministers.  I  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  reflection  upon  myself  and  upon 
those  who  acted  with  me,  and  I  consider 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  no  right 
to  make  it.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  will 
judge  for  himself,  according,  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  feelings,  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  declaration  of  the  confidence  or  the  no 
confidence  of  the  House ;  but  it  certainly 
seems  that  he  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  take 
a  hint,  and  that  no  slight  indication  of 
no-confidence  will  convince  him.  Nothing 
less  will  satisfy  him  than  a  vote,  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  are  unworthy  to  be 
trusted  with  the  management  of  public 
affairs — ^nothing  less  will  satisfy  him,  and 
nothing  will  satisfy  him  less.  I  trust  that 
such  a  Resolution  will  be  sufficient,  and 
that  it  will  very  soon  be  adopted.  But 
what  I  rose  principally  to  observe  upon, 
was  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the 
country  is  placed  by  having  an  Adminis-* 
tration  actiog  as  this  seems  to  act.  What- 
ever opinion  I  might  entertain  of  the  Mar- 
Siess  of  Londonderry  (and  I  must  own 
at  his  conduct  in  this  instance  has  raised 
him  in  my  estimation),  he,  at  least,  has  had 
the  discretion  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  his  colleagues  have  not.  He  has 
shown  the  good  sense,  I  wish  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  shown  as  much,  not  to 
run  counter  to  the  opinion  of  this  House. 
On  the  contrary,  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
when  directly  appealed  to,  said,  that  he 
should  proceed  to  complete  the  appoint- 
ment.   Has  he  done  so :    This  is  one  of 
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lis  eggs ;  so  that  the  Member  for  Middle- 
sex is  not  the  only  oviparous  animal  in  the 
House.  The  egg  the  hon.  Baronet  has 
laid,  and  sat  upon  in  vain,  is  not  a  hen's 
eggf  but  that  of  a  bird  of  larger  growth, 
and  with  a  longer  neck,  as  the  result,  had 
he  hatched  it,  would  have  shown.  On  a 
former  night,  and  in  a  manner  which  he 
thought  very  facetious,  he  alluded  to  my 
egg:  now  here  is  his  unfortunate  egg, 
"which  he  never  could  hope  to  hatch, 
because  everybody  knew  beforehand  that 
it  was  addled.  My  egg  was  at  all  events 
a  wholesome  egg,  and  would  have  produced 
a  healthy  chicken,  had  it  remained  in  my 
nest,  but  it  was  unproductive  because  it 
was  removed.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
with  his  cuckoo-note  of  ''  a  fair  trial,''  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  cuckoo  in  his  habits; 
for,  instead  of  laying  his  eggs  in  other 
birds'  nests,  for  them  to  hatch,  he  pops 
into  other  birds'  nests  himself,  and  hatch- 
ing their  eggs,  takes  credit  for  a  most 
goodly  brood  of  Reform  chickens.  How- 
ever, ne  did  lay  one  unlucky  virgin  egg, 
and  neither  he,  nor  the  noble  Duke  to 
boot,  could  bring  it  to  perfection.  It 
seems  that  he  sets  at  defiance  the  majority 
of  the  House :  and  because  his  Majesty 
Is  anxious  to  favour  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
Qnd  his  friends,  wishing  to  keep  them  in 
office,  he  is  resolved,  as  he  fairly  avows, 
to  retain  the  Seals  to  the  last,  and  to 
exhibit  the  novelty  of  a  Cabinet  retaining 
their  places,  but  deprived  of  the  confidence 
of  the  Commons.  This  I  call  a  strange 
state  of  things,  which  must  paralyze  every- 
thing connected  with  the  internal  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  I  should  like,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  see  and  to  compare 
the  two  dispatches  to  the  Court  of  Russia, 
the  one  announcing  the  appointment  of 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  and  the 
other  stating  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  prevented  it.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
terms  in  which  the  fact  was  communicated 
that  Ministers  had  been  obliged  to  cancel 
the  appointment.  I  mean  to  make  no 
reflection  upon  the  noble  Marquess ;  when 
he  tendered  his  resignation,  he  did  what 
the  House  and  the  country  expected,  but 
not  what  Ministers  recommended.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  so  far  from  taking  it 
as  a  matter  of  excuse^  it  ought  to  be 
matter  of  accusation  against  Ministers, 
that  they  had  no  communication  with  the 
tioble  Marquess.  They  ought  to  have  had 
a  communication  with  him,  recollecting 
that  in  the  discussion  of  Friday,  excepting 


the  noble  Xord  (Lord  Mahon)  irfab  fir«t 
replied,  there  was  scarcely  an  indtvidaal 
in  the  House  who  did  not  deprecate  the 
appointment.  I  am  extremely  happy  at 
the  result,  and  I  congratulate  the  noble 
Marcfuess  on  his  good  feeling  and  sound 
discretion.  Ministers  deserve  no  credit 
for  the  result:  they  would  fain  have 
hatched  the  egg  if  they  could,  but  they 
only  addled  it. 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart :  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  ill-natured  remarks,  after  the 
noble  Marquess  has  taken  the  only  course 
that  was  left  to  him.  I  wish,  however, 
to  congratulate  the  House  and  the  lovers 
of  liberty  and  justice  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess has  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish 
the  high  office  committed  to  him — that  of 
representing  this  country  at  the  court  of 
Russia.  I  rejoice  at  it  for  this  reason, 
above  all  others — ^because  the  noble  Mar- 
quess yentured  publicly  to  malign  a  gal- 
lant people,  struggling  for  their  civil 
liberties  and  their  national  independence. 

Sir  Robert  IngUs:  Whatever  opinions 
may  have  been  expressed  on  Friday;  there 
is  no  one  who  has  heard  what  has  passed 
to-night,  but  will  cordially  concur  in  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex,  that  the  Marquess  of  Lon-* 
donderry  has  raised  his  character  by  the 
step  he  has  just  taken.  I  should  not  have 
obtruded  myself  on  the  notice  of  the 
House  even  for  a  few  minutes,  if  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  precedent  of  Friday  night, 
followed  up  by  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  is  pregnant  with  great  danger 
to  the  Constitution.  If  the  expressran  of 
the  opinion  of  the  House  in  a  formal  Ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  had  produced  this 
result,  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  deny 
that  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  might  have  been 
employed  to  cancel  the  appointment.  I 
should  have  thought  such  a  course  unfor- 
tunate ;  but  it  is  still  more  unfortunate 
that  a  mere  conversation,  expressing  the 
disapprobation  of  the  House  of  an  indi<> 
vidual  in  whom  the  Crown  (whether  wisely 
or  not  is  another  question)  had  reposed 
confidence,  should  have  produced  the 
same  effect.  The  King  is  thus  deprived 
of  the  services  of  an  individual  selected 
as  Ambassador  to  St.-  Petersbuigh,  for  no 
reason  that  appears  on  the  votes  and 
journals  of  the  House.  If  a  mere  discus- 
sion like  that  of  Friday  last  can  fetter  tbb 
discretion  of  the  Crown,  it  is  a  state  of 
things  deeply  to  be  regretted.    Although 
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Petersburgh  is  in  no  way,  and  in  no  de- 
^ee,  to  be  attributed  to  me.  I  am,  there- 
fore, not  able  to  state  whether  he  acknow- 
ledges the  expressions  imputed  to  him.  I 
did  not  rise  to  provoke  discussion,  but  to 
say  that  I  knew  he  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  spirit,  and  that  this  determination  was 
his,  and  his  alone. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  allowed,  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  establish  such  a  precedent 
as  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  but  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  must  admit  the  fault  did 
not  rest  with  the  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  but  arose  from  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  might  depend 
upon  it  would  be  the  fruitful  source  of 
much  more  evil  than  had  hitherto  been 
seen — he  meant  from  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  attempting  to  govern  the  country 
.by  a  minority.  If  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  in  possession  of  the  common 
confidence  of  the  House — he  meant  if 
they  were  able  to  wield  a  majority,  not 
large  in  itself,  but  still  one  available  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment, no  such  catastrophe  as  that  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  alluded  to  could  possibly 
occur,  because  when  the  Prime  Minister 
made  or  sanctioned  an  appointment,  he 
would  know  that,  let  Members  talk 
against  it  as  much  as  they  pleased,  when 
it  came  to  the  important  point— namely, 
the  vote,  the  majority  would  be  with  him. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  position 
— ^he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  the 
false  position — in  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  placed  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  trying  the  almost  unheard- 
of  experiment  of  carrying  on  the  Goyern- 
ment  of  the  country  whilst  in  an 
acknowledged  minority  in  that  House,  the 
event  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford 
deprecated  had  occurred.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  laughed  when  he  spoke  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  being  in  a  minority, 
but  he  did  not  see  a  smile  upon  the  face 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  col- 
leagues; they  knew  that  he  was  not 
exaggerating,  because  it  was  a  matter 
with  respect  to  which  they  had  had  two 
or  three  proofs  since  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament. He  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  course  taken  by  the 
House,  not  so  much  as  a  vote  personally 
against  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  as 
another  proof  that  (be  hon,  Gentlemen 
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I  took  no  part  in  the  discussion  on  Friday, 
I  cannot  but  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  it  was  imposing  the  severest 
penalties,  and  visiting  with  tlie  heaviest 
rafiictions,  an  individual  who  received 
within  these  walls  the  highest  distinction 
of  a  soldier's  life.  When  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, then  a  General  in  the  King's 
service,  received  the  thanks  of  this  House, 
he  little  expected  that  one  of  the  returns 
made  to  him  would  be  a  censure,  not  de- 
liberately passed  upon  motion  and  after 
notice,  but  in  a  conversation  for  which  no 
person  was  individually  responsible.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  must  express  my 
regret,  with  all  admiration  of  the  high- 
spirited  self-denial  of  the  noble  Marquess, 
that  the  House  has  set  so  pernicious  a 
precedent. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge :  I  confess  I  think 
that  my  noble  Friend,  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry,  could  have  taken  no  other 
step,  and  that  he  was  bound  in  honour 
ana  spirit  to  adopt  it.  In  my  opinion, 
the  charges  against  him  are  most  un- 
founded and  most  unjust,  and  some 
circumstances  were  most  ungenerously 
brought  forward.  Any  one  of  us  acting 
in  public  life  to«day  may  be  liable  to  such 
accusations  to-morrow ;  but  I  do  not  rise 
to  find  fault  with  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  on  Friday;  and  having  been 
for  a  long  series  of  years  connected  witli 
the  noble  Marquess,  I  should  have  risen 
in  defence  of  his  honour  had  I  considered 
it  attacked.  I  wish,  however,  now  to  ob- 
serve, that  when  the  noble  Marquess 
speaks  he  does  not  always  measure  his 
words  very  accurately,  and  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  quarrel  with  particular  expressions 
used  in  the  heat  of  debate.  It  is  more 
particularly  hard  upon  my  noble  Friend 
on  the  subject  of  Poland,  because  I  know 
that  his  sentiments  are  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  imputed  to  him.  If  there  be 
one  individual  more  than  another  who  has 
a  high  respect  for  the  opinions  of  his  rela- 
tion the  late  Msux|ues8  of  Londonderry,  it 
is  my  noble  Friend, — and  the  late  Mar- 
quess in  no  respect  distinguished  himself 
in  foreign  politics  more  than  in  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  Poland.  I  believe  that 
that  fact  is  well  ascertained;  and  it  is  also 
known,  that  the  present  Marquess  has 
always  been  anxious  to  follow  the  steps 
of  his  lamentecl  brother  as  regards  the 
Poles.  Let  me  add,  that  I  have  avoided 
seeing  the  noble  Marquess  ;  and  that  his 
resolution  regarding  the  embassy  tQ  St. 
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was  not  for  him  to  say ;  but  he  had  mi 
before^  and  he  now  repeated,  with  all 
respect  towards  the  House,  and  with  no 
wish  to  slight  its  opinion^  that  he  never 
would  hare  suggested  to  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  to  take  the  course  which, 
from  a  sense  of  his  own  honour,  and  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  that  noble- 
man had  adopted  ;  nor  would  he,  until  the 
opinion  of  the  House  had  been  expressed 
in  a  regular  and  formal  manner,  have  ten* 
dered  his  advice  to  the  Grown  to  revoke 
the  appointment.  He  felt  obliged  to  the 
House  for  having  allowed  him  to  trespass 
so  long  on  its  attention,  and  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  the  indulgence  further 
than  again  to  state,  that  he  considered  it 
would  be  only  fair  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  to  give  him  notice 
of  the  day  when  he  intended  to  bring  for- 
ward any  Motion  involving  the  existence 
of  the  Government.  It,  undoubtedly,  was 
hardly  fair  in  the  *hon.  Member  to  be 
threatening  the  Government  with  Motions 
from  time  to  time,  asserting  that  they 
would  be  brought  forward  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  yet  shrinking  constantly  from 
naming  any  particular  day.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  had  already  threat- 
ened the  Government  with  a  Motion  for 
limiting  the  Supplies,  and,  certainly,  he 
should  have  been  prepared  to  resign  if  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  had  voted  in  favour 
of  such  a  Motion ;  for  that,  undoubtedly, 
would  have  been  such  a  demonstration  of 
want  of  confidence  as  would  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  any  Government  after- 
wards to  remain  in  office.  Now,  he  told 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  that  if  he 
was  anxious  to  bring  forward  any  Motion 
against  the  Government,  and  could  not 
find  a  day  for  the  purpose,  he  would  fa- 
cilitate the  hon.  Member's  views.  But  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  name  a  day 
for  any  such  Motion,  it  was  hardly  fair  in 
bim  to  deal  out  menaces  which  he  was 
prepared  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Hume,  as  one  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  Government,  did  not  think  it  right 
to  allow  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  select 
fbr  them  the  day  of  attack.  He  begged 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  leave  them  to 
choose  their  own  time  and  day  for  that 
purpose.  This  was  the  second  time  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  them  to  take  his  advice. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  reason  was  because  that  was  the 
second  time  that  the  hon.  Member  had 


threatened  to  bring   forward  a  Motion 
against  the  Governmenti 

Lord  John  Russell  would,  with  the  per« 
mission  of  the  House,  reply  to  one  obser- 
vation which  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  called  upon  the  House  to 
express  its  opinion  by  some  direct  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  Now,  he  begged  the 
House  to  recollect  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stood 
ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment was,  that  though  the  House  might 
not  give  the  Ministry  implicit  confidence, 
they  were  entitled  to  a  fair  trial — to  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward their  measures.  If,  then,  a  direct 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  had  been 
brought  forward,  he  put  it  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  whether  they  would 
not  have  said  to  the  Opposition — "  You 
now  preclude  us  from  being  heard ;  you 
want  to  condemn  us  without  trial ;  and  to 
reject  our  reforms,  before  you  are  able  to 
judge  of  them."  He  (Lord  John  Russell) 
for  one,  would  not  expose  himself  to  the 
chance  of  receiving  such  an  answer,  but 
he  was  willing  to  wait  for  the  time  and 
hour  when  the  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
bring  forward  those  great  measures  of  Re« 
form  which  they  had  promised. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  it  would  then  appear  from  the  noble 
Lord's  statement  that  the  course  the 
Ministry  was  pursuing  was  the  right  one, 
for  the  noble  Lord  did  not  mean  to  refuse 
a  hearing  to  the  Ministry ;  the  noble  Lord 
was,  in  fact  prepared  to  give  them  confi- 
dence, he  was  prepared  to  wait  for  their 
measures.  He  intended  to  propose  to- 
morrow a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  persons  dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of  England  in 
regard  to  the  celebration  of  marriage ;  and 
another  Bill  in  the  course  of  next  week, 
to  promote  the  commutation  of  tithe  in 
England.  In  the  coarse  of  the  present 
week  also  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
settle  a  question,  the  most  difficult  of 
all,  and  requiring  immediate  attention — 
namely,  the  tithe  question  of  Ireland. 
Now,  he  begged  to  put  this  question  to 
the  noble  Lord  opposite — if,  in  Conse- 
quence of  discussions  in  that  House,  and 
of  votes,  excepting  the  questionable  votes 
on  the  Speakership  and  on  the  Address, 
he  had  thrown  up  the  Government,  would 
not  the  noble  Lord,  with  his  present  senti- 
ments, have  turned  and  said  to  him,  **  You 
are  guilty  of  a  cowardly  abandonment  of 
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office ;  you  never  meant  to  remove  griev- 
ances ;  we  never  brought  forward  a  direct 
vote  of  censure — we  were  prepared  to  hear 
your  propositions,  but  you  yourself  have 
shrunk  from  the  trial." 

Lord  John  Russell  did  not  wish  that 
those  sentiments  should  be  mistaken  for 
his,  because  he  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  maxim  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  once  for — that  the  men  in  possession 
of  the  Government  ought  to  have  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Stilly 
if  the  Opposition  had  brought  forward  any 
direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  might  have  gained  the  voces 
of  a  ^reat  number  of  persons,  on  the  plea 
of  bemg  unfairly  treated. 
.  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  there  could 
exist  no  doubt  as  to  the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry's want  of  sympathy  for  the  Poles, 
and  that  that  circumstance  of  itself  formed 
a  sufficient  ground  of  objection  to  his 
appointment  as  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

The  subject  was  dropped,  and  the 
Question  again  put  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  Supply. 

Navy  Estimates.]  Mr.  Hume  said, 
that  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Esti- 
mates passed  through  the  House,  it  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  their  being  pro- 
perly examined,  or  discussed.  The  Navy 
Estimates  did  not  show  the  number  of 
officers  required  in  any  particular  branch 
of  the  marine  service.  He  could  not  as- 
certain from  them  the  number  of  Colonels, 
Lieutenant-colonels,  and  other  officers 
employed.  Now  he  thought  it  right  that 
the  House  should  know  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  marines,  their  allowances, 
with  the  number  upon  full-pay,  and  on 
half-pay,  &c.  He  would  exemplify  what 
he  objected  to  by  reference  to  a  Keturu 
which  he  had  moved  for  last  Session.  By 
that  Return,  which  was  dated  the  7th  of 
June,  1834,  he  found  that  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  naval  service  at  that  date  was 
5,300,  of  whom  only  460  were  on  full 
pay,  yet  during  the  year  it  appeared  that 
there  was  considerable  promotion  in  the 
navy.  Now  he  thought  that  the  House 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
why  there  were  so  many  promotions  from 
day  to  day,  while  there  were  nearly 
4,000  pensioners,  very  many  of  whom 
would  willingly  serve.  From  the  present 
system  the  House  was  precluded  from  in- 
quiring, into  this  subject.     The  besetting 
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men  .were  aet  aside  to  make  room  for 
persons  who  had  interest  In  the  annvy 
too,  there  were  as-  many  officers  as  would 
officer  four  times  the  army  which  this 
country  kept  up,  anJ  the  consequence 
was,  that  during  seventeen  years  of  peace, 
their  number  was  very  little  reduced. 
He  would  therefore,  propose,  that  all  the 
estimates  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
up-stairs.  In  that  manner  every  branch 
— army,  navy,  and  ordnance — could  be 
carefully  examined.  This  was  the  plaa 
pursued  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
the  most  economical  of  ail  Governments, 
as  well  as  in  Belgium  and  other  countries. 
Would  the  right  hon.  Baronet  object  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  reduction  could 
be  made  in  the  amount  of  the  estimates  ? 
He  had  understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  object  to  such  a  proceeding  on  a  former 
occasion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  misunderstood 
him.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  he  ob- 
jected generally  to  the  executive  Govern- 
ment being  relieved  from  responsibility  by 
the  Report  of  a  Committee;  and  that  such 
Committees  ought  not  to  be  too  frequent. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  Parliament 
should  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  changing  the  present  system  of 
taxation,  which  was  framed  by  persons 
who  were  not  elected*  by  the  people 
but  were  nominated  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  of  course,  that 
system  was  of  such  a  nature  as  was  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  those 
who  sent  them  to  Parliament,  There  was 
not  a  single  word  in  the  speech  relative  to 
the  taking  off  taxes,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  reducing  the  expenditure.  They 
had  been  told,  that  the  amount  of  the 
public  revenue,  in  which  reductions  could 
be  made,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions; but  he  contended  that  the  amount 
in  which  reductions  could  be  made  was 
upwards  of  twenty  millions.  Re  was  sa- 
tisfied that  reductions  to  nearly  one-half 
twenty  millions  could  be  effected  without 
injury  to  the  public  service.  There  was 
not  more  than  two  millions  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund,  independently  of  the  interest 
of  the  National  Debt,  that  could  not  be 
touched  by  that  House.  The  salaries  of 
the  Judges,  as  well  as  of  all  other  public 
functionaries,  could,  and  ought  to^  oe  re- 
duced ;  and  also  large  reductions  should 
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serf  ice.  With  reference  to  tlie  Navy  Eb- 
timateB,  he  bad  proieited  over  and  over 
again  against  the  enormous  aumseipended 
on  stores  duriog  the  last  sixteen  years;  and 
although  great  reductions  had  been  made, 
■till  much  greater  might  be  effected.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  late  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  had,  by  his  exeriions, 
been  enabled  to  lessen  the  expense  of  the 
War  Department.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  gave 
him  every  credit  for  his  endeavours  to 
promote  public  economy;  but  still  much 
more  might  be  done  without  lessening  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  every  article  should  be 
furnished  to  the  navy  by  contract,  and 
very  few  articles  laid  up  as  stores.  If  the 
question  were  fully  gone  into,  it  would 
appear  that  nearly  thirty  millions  had 
been  expended  in  useless  stores  and  ships 
since  the  last  war.  If  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  consent  to  refer  the  matter  to 
a  Finance  Coiomittee,  he  would  undertake 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  considered  rather 
a  bore,  in  consequence  of  his  constantly 
pressing  the  importance  of  savings  that 
might  be  made  in  the  store  department; 
but  how  much  would  the  public  have 
gained  if  his  warnings  had  been  attended 
to  a  few  years  ago.  By  judicious  economy, 
the  public  estabtishmeDts  might  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  would  press  less  heavily  on  the 
public  than  they  did  at  present.  He  had 
been  told  by  several  able  naval  officers, 
that  those  establishments  which  had  been 

Siartially  reduced  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
or  Cumberland,  so  far  from  being  injured, 
were  rendered  more  efficient.  On  this 
account,  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that 
the  whole  matter  should  go  to  a  Com- 
mittee up-staira,  to  sec  what  further  reduc- 
tions could  be  made.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  lukewarumess  of  hon.  Members  with 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  Estimates. 
They  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  great 
advantages  that  would  result  to  the  public 
if  strenuous  attempts  were  made  to  lessen 
the  public  expenditnre.     Few  hon.  Mi 


no  ship  was  repaired  until  an  eaUmate  of 
the  probable  expense  was  made  by  the 
proper  officer,  and  laid  before  the  heads  of 
the  department ;  it  was  then  ordered,  or 
not,  according  to  circumstances.  No  such 
superintendence  or  control  existed  now, 
but  ships  were  ordered  to  be  repaired 
without  proper  regard  to  the  probable  ex- 
pense. The  noble  Lord  (Ashley)  had 
truly  stated  on  the  subject  of  repairs,  and 
he  (Mr,  Home)  was  much  gratiSed  at 
hearing  the  observation,  that  it  was  of^en 
better  to  break  up  ships  than  enter  upon 
expensive  repairs,  as  they  were  seldom  ceiu 
tain  of  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  many  of  those 
who  were  best-informed  on  naval  affairs. 
Independently  of  the  expense  attending 
keeping  too  many  men  and  ships,  as  weU 
unnecessary  charge  for  stores, 
enormous  sums  of  money  had  constantly 
been  thrown  away  on  public  works.  He 
had  opposed  from  the  first  the  erection  of 
the  works  at  Sheerness.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, it  was  said  only  half  a  million 
would  be  required,  and  already  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  bad  been  expended,  and 
it  now  appeared  that  they  were  almost 
useless.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  who 
at  one  period  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
these  works,  said  shortly  before  his  death, 
that,  if  he  had  ever  contemplated  that 
steam- navigation  would  have  been  brought 
to  such  perfection,  he  should  have  opposed 
the  erection  of  any  works  at  Sheerness. 
Re  had  always  contended  that  this  would 
found  to  be  the  case,  and  his  opinion 
I  now  being  adopted  by  moat  of  those 
who  formerly  were  most  opposed  to  his 
views  on  this  subject.  He  protested 
against  the  wasteful  expenditure  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  works  at  Weevil,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  they  were  found  to  be 
comparatively  useless,  they  were  not 
stopped.  Upwards  of  half  a  million  had 
keen  expended  on  a  building  constructed 
to  make  biscuits  for  the  navy,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  found  that  not 
only  this  sum  might  have  been  saved,  but 
that  biscuits  of  equal  quality  to  those  made 
hers  knew  how  many  ships  we  had  in  or-  mightbepurchasedatascheaporacheaper 
dinary,  or  the  number  that  there  were  in  I  rate  by  contract.  He  had  been  greatly 
active  service.  It  was  ng^  proposed  to )  surprised  at  hearing  the  manner  described 
hich  rum  was  served  out  to  the  sailors. 
onsequence  of  it,  habits  of  intemper- 
;  were  promoted  amongst  the  seamen. 
1  point,  he  hoped,  would  not  escape 
attention  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
[oi  Sheffield,  who,  in  bis  seal  t9  atitta* 
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lisb  Temperance  Societies,  probably  would 
endeavour  to  extend  tbem  to  the  navy. 
The  expense  for  brewing  beer  for  the  navy^ 
by  the  use  of  which  the  quantity  of  rum 
Was  to  be  diminished,  bad  been  enormous. 
If  they  had  proceeded  with  common  pru- 
dence they  might  have  supplied  the  sailors 
with  wine  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  could 
furnish  them  with  beer;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injudicious  course  they  had 
pursued,  they  promoted  bad  habits 
amongst  the  men.  Again,  the  expense  of 
the  Admiralty  Office  was  108,000/.;  now, 
be  ventured  to  assert  that,  before  long, 
60,000/.  a -year  would  be  thought  to  be  too 
large  a  sum  for  this  establishment.  He 
did  not  wish  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the 
scientific  branch  of  it,  which  he  thought 
to  be  necessary.  He  had  repeatedly  been 
charged  with  endeaTOuring  to  cut  down 
the  establishments  to  too  low  a  scale;  but 
he  denied  this,  as  he  had  never  objected 
to  even  liberal  grants  for  useful  objects. 
He  was  convinced,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  item  of  the  2,800,000/.  demanded 
for  the  effective  service  which  was  not 
capable  of  material  reduction.  The  charge 
for  half-pay  was  enormous,  and  no  dimi- 
nution was  taking  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  system  adopted  of  promoting 
young  men  connected  with  the  families  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  passing  over  the  old 
officers.  At  present,  there  were  hardly  any 
half-pay  officers  of  marines ;  and  this  was 
because  every  half-pay  officer  in  that 
branch  of  the  service  had  been  called  into 
active  employment  since  the  peace.  No- 
body Would  deny  that  the  marines  were 
quite  as  effective  as  any  force ;  and  the 
different  system  that  existed  with  reference 
to  the  half-pay  was,  that  it  was  not  a  po- 
pular branch  of  the  service  among  the 
great  families.  The  navy,  however,  was 
different,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
motions that  had  taken  place  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  parties  being  connected 
with  the  leading  aristocratic  families.  This 
had  not  only  been  admitted,  but  a  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  had  more  than 
once  justified  the  principle  in  the  House. 
The  half. pay  was  now  819,000/. ;  but  he 
was  sure^  if  it  were  properly  dealt  with,  it 
might  be  reduced  to  500,000/.  AVhenever 
a  vacancy  occurred,  instead  of  promoting 
a  young  officer  of  great  connexion,  an 
officer  should  be  taken  from  the  half-pay ; 
by  this  means,  although  there  were  6,000 
officers  on  the  half-pay  of  the  navy,  the 
number  would  soon  be  greatly  reduced. 


He  waa  satisfied  that  die  navy  had  been 
treated  worse  than  any  other  service ;  and 
most  meritorious  officert  had  repeatedly 
been  passed  over  without  notice.  Aa  op- 
portunities occurred,  all  officers  who  weie 
efficient  should  have  an  opportunibf  of 
entering  upon  active  service.  He  had  re* 
peatedly  urged  that  the  naval  sinecnre 
appointments  should  be  got  rid  of;  and 
he  expressed  his  willingness  that  tke 
amount  of  their  income  should  be  given 
to  the  lower  grade  of  officers.  He  ob- 
jected to  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
at  present,  but  he  wished  the  Estimates  to 
be  sent  for  examination  to  a  Select  Corn*- 
mittee  up  staiia.  The  last  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  was  formed  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  in  office,  stated,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  to  take  care  to  cut  down  tbe 
estimates  to  the  lowest  degree  consistently 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  public  servicB. 
It  also  stated,  that  it  was  difficult  for  any 
Committee  to  determine  what  ^oold  be 
the  number  of  men  in  the  difierent  ser- 
vices, or  the  actual  amount  of  the  estab- 
lishments, as  that  must  depend  on  tbe 
political  situation  of  the  country;  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  M  bister  to  show 
the  necessity  of  large  establishments.  In 
this  view  he  put  it  to  the  House,  as  they 
had  been  informed  by  the  Minister  that 
the  establishments  had  been  reduced  to 
their  mimmum,  whether  it  were  not  proper 
for  the  House  to  inquire,  whether  further 
reductions  could  not  be  made.  The  hoo. 
Member  concluded  with  moving,  that  the 
Navy  estimates  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  up  stairs. 

Tbe  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  said, 
he  could  not  accede  to  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex. They  had  made  some  progreas  in 
the  Navy  Estimates.  They  came  to  the 
first  vote  without  any  dissent,  and  now,  in 
the  course  of  their  progress,  the  boo. 
Gentleman,  without  having  given  tbe 
slightest  notice  of  his  intention,  called 
on  the  House  to  agree  to  his  pro- 
sent  proposition.  The  Estimates  Wtie, 
by  the  sanction  of  the  House,  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  supply,  and  the  boo. 
Member  for  Middlesex,  without,  as  he  must 
again  remark,  the  slightest  notice, 
while  they  were  in  the  course  of  thai 
reference  in  fulfilment  of  the  orders  of  tbe 
House,  proposed  that  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  cognisance  of  die  House,  aed 
referred  to  a  Committee  ap-itairet    If  Ibe 
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hoB.  Member  were  right  in  his  opiiMOQ 
that  the  estimates  ought  to  be  so  disposed 
ofy  why  did  he  not  give  a  distinct  notice 
Id  open  the  whole  question  ?  Why  did  he 
not  do  thts»  instead  of  interrupting  the 
progress  of  the  estimates  by  a  Motion 
made  in  this  manner  ?  He  would  concede 
lo  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  objection,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  appointing  what  was 
called  a  Finance  Committee  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  estimates;  at  the 
same  time,  he  conld  not  consent  to  devolve 
on  such  a  Committee  what  belonged  to  a 
responsible  Government.  The  Government 
formed  a  determination,  on  a  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances,  which 
a  Committee  could  not  possibly  examine, 
because  there  were  particulars  which  a 
Committee  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with.  For  this 
reason,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  relieve,  in  the  worst  form,  the 
executive  Government,  from  its  responsi- 
bility. It  was  for  the  executive  Govern- 
ment, which  was  in  possession  of  various 
information,  derived  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  from  its  agents  diplomatic 
and  executive,  to  decide  what  amount  of 
force  was  required,  and  it  might  be  that 
it  had  to  form  its  judgment  on  fkcts  which 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  its  duty 
to  disclose.  The  Government  was  bound 
to  ask  for  the  confidence  of  the  House  in 
such  matters;  he  did  not  mean  personal 
confidence,  but  confidence  of  the  nature 
implied  by  the  situation  which  the  Go- 
vernment held,  and  which  he  trusted  the 
Government  would  receive  as  long  as  it 
fulfilled  its  duties.  But  for  any  Committee 
of  the  House  to  take  that  duty  off  his 
hands,  and  relieve  the  Government  from 
its  responsibility,  was  to  transfer  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  responsibility 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  executive 
Government.  He  had  stated  that  he  ad- 
mitted the  power  of  the  House  to  refer  the 
estimates  to  a  select  Committee,  but  he 
advised  the  House  not  too  lightly  to  adopt 
such  a  course — not  too  lightly  to  devolve 
on  twenty-one  Members  of  the  House  the 
responsibiUty  of  Ministers.  He  knew 
reiy  well  that  the  proposition  was  rather 
a  pleasing  one ;  hon.  Members  would  see 
in 'it  the  prospect  of  saving  themselves 
ftom  the  examination  of  those  details 
which,  according  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
liiiddlesex,  were  tery  imperfectly  under* 


stood,  and  feeljng  it  to  be  a  great  rdief 
to  them  thus  to  get  rid  of  five  or  six 
nights'  attendance,  might  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  suggestion.  But  he  must 
say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  hon.  Geintlemea 
never  became  masters  of  the  details 
through  the  examiujttions  or  Reports  of 
Select  Committees*  Then,  if  the  course 
proposed  were  good  for  this  year,  why 
should  it  not  be  equally  good  for  the  next 
—  why  should  they  not  constantly  act 
on  the  precedent  proposed  ?  ^  But  what 
said  the  hon.  Gentleman?  Did  he  not 
express  a  wish  that  hon.  Members  .would 
but  read  the  Reports  which  Select  Com-, 
mittees  furnished,  observing,  that  he  was. 
sure  they  would  do  so  if  they  knew  what  a 
mass  of  valuable  matter  they  contained  ? 
The  Reports,  then,  were  confessedly  not 
read ;  yet  the  hon.  Member's  proposition 
was,  that  there  should  be  furnished  a 
further  Report  in  addition  to  the  volur 
minous  evidence  already  before  the  Hpuse : 
and»  what  security  had  they  that  more 
attention  would  be  henceforUi  paid,  than 
had  been  hitherto  paid  tosuch  documents  ? 
He  would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  one 
question ;  did  he  not  think  that  if  the 
estimates  were  allowed  to  proceed,  and 
they  were  discussed  as  they  passed,  that 
more  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  sub* 
ject,  that  more  information  would,  be 
obtained  respecting  them,  than  if  they 
adopted  the  course  he  recommended  in 
his  speech  ?  [Mr.  Hume:  More  infocma- 
tion  would  not  be  obtained  than  was 
gained  the  last  night  that  the  estimates 
were  before  the  House.l  He  did  not 
know  how  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
occupied  himself  on  the  former  night. 
The  Government  had  performed  the  duty 
imposed  on  it  of  preparmg  the  estimates 
and  submitting  them  to  the  House,  and 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  thought  that  in- 
stead of  their  being  proceeded  with,  they 
ought  to  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  he 
should  have  given  notice  of  his  intention, 
for  the  question  involved  many  important 
considerations,  which  ought  not  to  be 
decided  without  notice.  He  had  often 
before  thought,  and  ha  retained  the  opin- 
ion, that  when  a  Government  was  dis- 
posed to  enforce  economy,  they  could 
efiect  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
Committee.  He  begged  to  refer,  for 
example,  to  what  had  been  done  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Cumberland,  who  had  made  great 
OS,  and  the  present  Government 
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had  proposed  still  further.  He  admitted 
the  fact  that  such  reductions  having  been 
made  did  not  preclude  the  House  from 
appointing  a  Committee,  but  if  a  Com- 
mittee were  appointed  for  the  estimates 
this  year,  why  not  appoint  Committees  to 
perform  the  business  of  the  Government 
on  other  occasions.  The  hon.  Gentlemau 
said,  they  wanted  some  farther  details 
respecting  the  marines,  the  provisions,  and 
other  matters,  but  why,  if  information  was 
wanted,  was  it  not  called  for  ?  if  it  were, 
the  Papers  would  be  presented  to  the 
House.  No  one  was  more  conversant 
than  the  hon.  Gentleman  with  the  mode 
of  procuring  them,  and  why  did  he  not 
move  for  them  at  the  commencement, 
when  the  estimates  were  first  submitted  to 
the  House  ?  Under  these  circumstances 
he  must  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  refer  the  estimates  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Hume:  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  why,  when  a  Government  was  dis- 
posed to  economy,  should  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  interfere?  But 
one  of  the  grounds  of  the  Motion  was  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley), 
who  declared,  in  moving  the  estimates, 
that  economy  hi  that  department  had  been 
brought  to  its  minimtan.  Then  the  ri^^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  inquired,  why  the  Motion 
had  not  been  brought  forward  at  an 
earlier  period  ?  He  would  be  candid  in 
his  reply.  The  fact  was  he  never  ex« 
pected  to  see  the  present  Government  so 
long  in  office  as  for  it  to  bring  forward 
the  Navy  Estimates.  Therefore,  he  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  such  a 
motion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
quite  aware  of  that.  He  had  all  along 
aeen  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
pursuing  the  prophetic  course  of  one  who 
expected  to  be  Minister  himself.  *  But  how 
was  it,  though  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
expect  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  he  never  thought  of  moving  for  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee  ?  Did  he 
reason  in  this  way — '^I  expect  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  myself,  and 
if  I  am,  1  may  consider  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  inconvenient  V 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  furnished  the  best  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  present  Motion. 
He  said  it  was  not  necessary,  if  they  had 
confidence  in  the  Government.  Now,  he 
for  one;  did  not  thrnl^  that  the  Qpyerament 


was  disposed  to  carry  out  tha  principle  of 
economy.    There  was  another  argiiment 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  which 
he  thought  required  very  little  examination 
for  it  to  be  seen  that  it  ought  to  fall  to  the 
ground.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that   if  the   House  took  on  itself,  or  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House,  to 
determine  what  should  be  the  amount  of 
his  Majesty's  forces,  the  power  of  Ministers 
would   be   transferred  to  the   House  of 
Commons.     Now  if  this  objection  were 
good  for  anything,  was  it   not  a  mere 
mockery  to  call  on  hon.  Members  of  that 
House  to  vote  a  number  of  men  ?    If  they 
were  not  to  be  furnished  with  informatioa 
as  to  the  number  of  men  required,  it  was 
a  mockery  to  call  on  the  House  to  come  to 
any  vote  at  all  on  the  subject.    Admitting 
that  they  were  right  in  having  agreed,  as 
hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House 
did  very  reluctantly  the  other  night,  to 
grant  26,500  men  to  keep  up  the  navy» 
they  next  came  to  the  details ;  and  should 
they  not  enquire  whether  the  succeeding 
votes  were  necessary  for  the  support  of 
such  a  number  of  men.    The  right  hon. 
Baronet  affected  to  despise  the  labours  of 
Select  Committees,  and  said  the  House 
ought  not  to  devolve  on  a  Committee  that 
which  they  ought  to  perform  themselves ; 
he  also  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  subject.    This  was  impossible. 
A  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  though 
it  had  the  privilege  of  calling  evidence 
before  it,  seldom  exercised  it*    He  could 
not  rely   on  the  Government;   and  he 
thought  a  Select  Committee  advantageous 
in  this  way,  it  drove  the  Government  oq 
with  its  economy  and  enabled  it  to  pro* 
ceed  in   its  measures  of  reduction  with 
greater  confidence.    The  right  hon.  Gen*- 
tleman  complained  that  no  notice  of  the 
Motion  had  been  given,  and  the  House 
therefore  was    taken  by    surprise.     He 
must  confess  that  the  House  had  always 
observed  great  reluctance  to  entertam  a 
Motion  of  which  notice    had    not  been 
given ;  he  trusted  therefore  thai  the  esti- 
mates   would     be   proceeded    with    as 
slowly  as  possible,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man  would   perhaps    give  notice  of  a 
Motion  for  a  Committee,  not  only  for  the 
present  year,  but  for  every  futuie  year. 
He  was  quite  sure  the  result  would  be  the 
collection  of  such  a  mass  of  evidence  aa 
would  show  the  error  of  that  awful— he 
used  the  expresMon  advMdly--H>f  th«( 
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awfbl  declaration,  that  they  had  now  ar- 
rived at  the  lowest  point  of  expenditure. 
He  b^ged  to  saggeat  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 
[CVies  of  "  No,  noJ']  Well,  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  persisted  in  his 
Motion,  he  wonld  divide  with  him,  but  he 
much  feared  that  many,  on  account  of 
there  not  having  been  notice  given,  would 
vote  on  the  other  side. 

Captain  Berkeley  said,  he  had  declared 
that  he  felt  no  confidence  in  the  present 
Administration ;  but  he  had  also  said  that 
be  would  give  no  factious  vote,  and  he  did 
think  that  if  he  supported  the  Motion,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  Speaker 
from  leaving  the  Chair,  he  should  be  giving 
a  vote  that  was  factious* 

Mr.  Qeorge  F.  Youny  said,  that  while 
he  was  cmnpelled  to  withhold  his  confi- 
dence from  Ministers,  still  he  was  resolved 
to  afibrd  them  in  every  respect  fair  play. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  a  notice  of  a 
Motion  to  be  given  in  all  cases,  still  he 
would  say,  he  thought  it  to  be  most  in  con* 
venient  to  depart  from  the  usual  course. 
He  thought  there  were  great  constitutional 
objections  to  the  giving  up  of  the  powers 
of  the  Administration  to  the  Committees, 
but  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  such  Com- 
mittees were  perfectly  justifiable  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  If  it  were  asked 
why  a  Committee  was  not  appointed  last 
year,  the  obvious  answer  was,  that  they 
were  not  placed  in  the  same  situation  last 
year. 

Sir  Henry  Pamell  supported  the 
Motion,  Having  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  such  matters,  he  undertook  to 
say,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  House 
generally,  and  especially  for  new  Members 
to  do  justice  to  their  constituents  in  sifting 
the  multifarious  details  of  the  estimates  in 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  Honse>  while  it 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  satisfactory 
anrangement  of  the  general  business^  and 
more  particularly  with  reference  to  matters 
of  expense,  if  the  rule  was  laid  down  and 
the  practice  established  of  referring  the 
estimates  to  a  Committee  up  stairs. 
There  was  no  instance  of  the  Represen- 
tative system  of  Government  being  of  late 
years  introduced  where  the  principle  had 
not  been  adopted  of  sending  all  details  of 
money  transactions  to  such  tribunals 
before  they  were  brought  under  the  general 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  This 
was  the   true   and  proper  course  to  be 

puiiiedi  and  wUcdh  had  indeed  be^n  fol* 


lowed  in  former  times  by  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  public  interests  could 
be  duly  consulted.  With  respect  to  the 
estimates,  he  [had  hoped  that  they  would 
have  been  given  more  in  detail.  In  that 
respect  they  ought  to  imitate  the  example 
of  neighbouring  nations;  and  he  could 
state  positively  that  the  last  navy  Estimate 
laid  before  the  French  Chamber  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  and  no  less  than  fifteen 
different  chapters,  occupying  140  pages,' 
embracing  every  species  of  information  as. 
to  all  the(different  items  of  chaiige.  He^ 
trusted  that  some  step  would  be  taken  in* 
order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  which 
was  at  present  felt  in  relation  to  this 
matter. 

Sir  Jame$  Graham  could  not  think  it 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  remain  silent 
on  the  present  occasion.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  could  not  but  deprecate 
those  preliminary  discussions,  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had  intro* 
duced  with  so  much  detail,  as  being  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  and  inconsistent  with 
due  expedition  in  transacting  the  general 
business  of  the  country;  yet,  on  the  other, 
be  was  as  deeply  convinced  that  discus- 
sions in  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
of  the  particular  items  in  the  estimates, 
was  the  most  satisfactory  mode  which 
could  possibly  be  adopted,  because  of  the 
publicity  which  they  thereby  necessarily 
obtained.  He  was  no  longer  a  Member 
of  the  executive  Government,  and  there- 
fore, his  opinion  was  quite  disinterested ; 
but  if  he  wished  the  details  passed  slightly, 
over — if  he  wished  to  conceal  a  job,  to 
exclude  the  public  from  all  knowledge 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  estimates  were 
prepared,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  they  were  submitted,  by 
far  the  most  likely  method  of  effecting 
those  enda  would  be  to  have  the  esti- 
mates referred  to  a  Select  Committee  up-, 
stairs.  It  was  vain  to  dissemble  that, 
over  the  constitution  of  Committees  of 
that  House,  the  executive  Government, 
supported  by  a  majority,  must  practically 
exercise  a  commanding  influence.  And  the. 
public  being  excluded  from  its  inquiries,  if 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  details,  or. 
any  deficiency  or  delinquency  on  the  part 
of  the  responsible  officer,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  prepare  them,  the  best  check  would, 
be  practically  lost  in  transferring  the  esti-# 
mates  from  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
Hott^Q  to  «  Committee  vp-stairsi     Thg 
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•objects  wbich  had  been  adverted  to  by 
the  boo.  Member  for  Middlesex,  such  as 
the  substitution  of  beer  for  rum,  &c.>  were 
not  by  any  means  fit  subjects  for  the  in- 
vestigations of  a  Select  Committee;  and 
if  questions  of  this  nature  could  not  be 
safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive Government,  all  official  power  had 
better  be  assumed,  at  once,  by  managing 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  hon«  Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Pameli) 
bad  eulogized  the  extent  to  which  expla- 
natory details  were  carried  in  the  French 
estimates ;  he  did  not,  however,  altogether 
agree  widi  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
thinking  that  great  length  always  insured 
perspicuity ;  and  if  there  could  be  a  clear, 
mtefligible,  and  yet  short  estimate,  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  greatly  prefer- 
able. He  very  well  recollected,  that  when 
he  had  introduced  considerable  change 
into  the  mode  of  framing  the  estimates, 
he  was  complimented  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  fox  Dundee  (Sir 
Henry  Pameli),  and  what  was  infinitely 
more  rare,  he  received  on  that  occasion 
some  passing  expressions  of  slight  satis- 
faction even  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  himself.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet then  referred  to  some  of  the  details 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, and  stated  that  the  line-of-battle 
ships  at  present  were  fewer  now  than  in 
1792,  the  favourite  period  of  that  hon. 
Member's  reference.  He  hoped  care  would 
be  taken  to  prevent  Britain  from  being  in- 
volved in  a  war,  but  when  involved,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
force,  ready  at  all  times,  duly  to  main- 
tain the  honour  and  independence  of 
the  country;  and  no  view  of  stinted 
economy  should  be  entertained,  which 
might  produce  so  great  a  disaster  as  must 
necessarily  flow  from  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  ships,  or  an  inadequate  force  of 
men  for  such  an  emergency.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  succeeded  in  dis- 
placing the  present  Government,  and  in- 
stalling himself  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  in 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
if  a  proposal  were  made  for  referring  the 
navy  estimates  to  a  Committee  up-stairs 
-—in  that  case,  he  (Sir  James  Graham) 
having  no  confidence  in  such  an  Adminis- 
tration, and,  certainly,  he  must  be  excused 
for  saying,  no  confidence  in  such  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would,  ne- 
vertheless, stoutly  and  consistently  re- 
list that  Moiioo*    Ho  could  not  Vut  take 


that  opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  felt  tb^ 
greatest  satisfaction  in  finding  that  the 
great  change  which  he  had,  under  Very 
heavy  responsibility,  introduced  in  this 
department  of  the  public  service,  had  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  those  in  the  present 
Ministry,  who  had  the  greatest  official  ex- 
perience. By  some  of  those  Gentlemen 
that  measure  had  been  opposed ;  but  it 
would  be  most  unjust  in  him,  if  he  did 
not  state  that,  when  first  he  accepted 
office,  he  received  from  Lord  Melville,  his 
predecessor  for  many  years,  the  moat 
minute  and  valuable  information,  both 
with  respect  to  the  defects  which  existed 
in  the  department,  and  the  remMles  which 
it  was  most  advisable  should  be  applied. 
He  was  bound  also  to  say,  that  he  had 
availed  himself  of  that  es^rience,  and 
acted  on  that  advice;  and  though  party 
feeling  then  ran  high,  the  measure  having 
been  opposed  in  another  place,  the  noUe  in- 
dividual in  question,  greatly  to  his  honour, 
strenuously  supported  it.  If  there  vras 
any  merit  whatever  in  having  efiiected  the 
change,  he  was,  therefore,  bound  to  say, 
that  Lord  Melville  was  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rig^t 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  (Sir  George  Cledc),  who 
had,  undoubtedly,  great  experience  in  that 
particular  department,  opposed  it,  as  likely 
to  produce  great  confusion,  by  the  abolU 
tion  of  the  minor  Boards ;  but  he  was  glad 
to  see  that  so  far  from  being  impracticable, 
it  was  found  to  work  smoothly  and  easily, 
and  was  now  admitted,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  conducive  to  the  public  good.  He  did 
not  state  this  invidiously,  but  it  did  so  hap- 
pen that,  both  with  respect  to  the  change 
Itself,  and  the  reductions  he  had  efiect^, 
a  noble  Duke,  in  another  place,  made  a 
remark  which  he  was  obliged  to  allude  to 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  had  rednoed, 
for  one  thing,  the  supply  of  timber  and 
materials,  for  the  Dock-yards,  by  the 
sum  of  400,000/.,  and  he  well  recc^ted 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  upon 
that  reduction,  which  would  be  found  in 
HansartTs  Debates^  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  Session,  1832,  (vol.  14,  page  1366), 
and  which  be  would  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  to  the  House : — **  Another  item  of 
reduction,  was  in  the  porcbase  of  tisikber 
for  the  navy,  which  amounted  to  the  very 
considerable  sum  of  400,000/.  It  was 
evident  that  the  magazines  of  this  coimtry 
must  be  kept  up,  and  all  that  was  really 
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the  bttrtbeo  to  thit  extent  upon  fatare 
years.  With  a  view  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate aupply,  and  to  the  proper  seasoning 
of  stores,  and  with  a  view  to  the  probaln- 
lity  that  it  might  become  necessary  for  his 
Majesty's  service,  to  make  some  great  ex- 
ertion, it  was  impossible  that  less  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  estimate  of  this 
year  would  suffice.  He  thought,  there- 
tore,  that  the  reductions  were  not  only 
temporary,  but  efiected  at  the  sacrifice  of 
an  important  part  of  his  Majesty's  service." 
it  was,  however,  now  a  consolation  to  him 
to  know,  that  within  three  months  firom 
the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  colleagues  coming  into  office,  they  had 
found  not  only  that  the  sum  proposed  by 
him  for  the  supply  of  the  Dock-yards  was 
sufficientp— not  only  that  those  dock-yards 
would  not  require  double  the  sum  he  had 
provided,  but  that  on  this  verv  head  of  ex* 
pense,  and  within  three  months  of  coming 
into  office,  they  bad  thought  it  consistent 
with  the  public  service,  to  recommend  the 
reduction  of  a  further  sum  of  60,000/. 
He  did  not  state  this  invidiously ;  but  the 
statement  of  the  fact  was  due  to  the  vin- 
dication not  only  of  bis  own  character, 
but  of  the  Ck>lleagues  with  whom  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  serving;  since  if  the 
suspicions  of  the  noble  Duke  had  been 
well-founded.  Lord  Grey's  Administration, 
and  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  in  particular, 
would  have  merited  the  severest  censure ; 
whereas  the  fact  was  now  established, 
that,  in  three  years,  they  had  saved  a  mil- 
lion of  annual  expenditure  in  the  Naval 
Department  alone ;  and  had  left  the  arse- 
nals fully  supplied,  and  every  branch  of 
the  service  as  efficient,  as  when  a  more 
lavish  expenditure  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Administration  of  the  noble  Duke. 
Dr.  Bawring  said,  the  right  hoo«  Baro- 
net, the  Member  for  Cumberland,  had 
done  less  in  the  way  of  estimates  than  in 
that  of  accounts,  and  he  hoped,  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  allow  him  to  say  jpero  me- 
liora.  It  was  impossible  that  these 
estimates  would  be  properly  dealt  with 
in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
It  appeared  by  these  estimates,  that 
22,000  sailors  cost  670,000/. ;  whereas, 
in  the  estimates  of  a  neighbouring  country, 
517,000  sailors  appeared  to  have  cost 
only  465,000/.,  that  was  fifty  per  cent 
less.  He  did  not  say  that  there  might 
not  be  reasons  for  the  grater  charge  made 
in  England,  but  tbey  could  only  be  in- 

tesligftted  in  a  Select  Committee.  Again, 


for  victualling  the  men-^  the  charge 
here  was  16/.  6s.  6d.  per  man,  whilst  in 
the  French  service  it  was  only  ]  1  /.,  and 
in  that  of  the  Netherlands  only  7/.  The 
causes  of  this  difference  could  only  be 
detected  in  a  Committee  up-stairs.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  cost  of  our 
central  Administration,  whidi  was  three 
per  cent  of  our  whole  expenditure, 
whereas  that  of  France  was  seven-eighths 
per  cent,  and  was  most  excellent  in  all 
Its  details.  Indeed,  the  Administration  oi 
the  military  department,  in  its  present 
form  was  the  best  legacy  Napoleon  left  to 
France,  its  expenditure  not  exceeding 
three-and-a-half  per  cent  on  the  outlay. 
God  forbid !  that  he  should  speak  fec- 
tiously,  but  he  said,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  pressure  upon  the  country, 
it  was  their  duty  to  practise  the  greatest 
economy,  and  he  trusted  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  not  reject  such  suggestions 
as  might  enable  him  to  attain  it,  without 
a  sacrifice  of  any  great  national  interest. 

The  House  divided,  on  the  original 
Motion,  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply,  Ayes  146:—* 
Noes  66 ;  Majority  80. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Ainsworth,  P« 
Attwood,  T. 
Bellew,R.  M. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Brady,  D,  C. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
BuUer,  C. 
Batler,  Colonel 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Baines,  E. 
Bridgeman,  II. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bulwer,  H .  L. 
Blake,  M. 
Crawford,  S. 
Clay  W. 
Crawley,  S. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Dennistoun,  A. 
Dobbin,  L. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Evans,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Finn,  W.  F. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Grote,G. 
Gully,  J. 
Heathcote,  J. 
Hindley,  C. 
Leader^  J.  T« 


Lister  E.  C. 
Marsland,  li. 
M.'Cance,J. 
Murray  J. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R. 
Oswald,  R,  A. 
O'Brien,  C. 

O'Connell,  M.J. 
Parrott,  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Perrin,  L, 
Parnell,  Sir  U. 
Power,  P. 
Potter,  R. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Rnthven,  E. 
Randle,  J. 
Scale,  J.  H. 
Stoan,  Lord  J. 
Spiers,  A.  G. 
Strickland,  Sir  G 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thomley,  T. 
TuUc,  C.  A. 
Vaiiers,  C.  P. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Warburton,  H. 
WhaUey,  Sir  S. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
WiUtam^Wt 
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which  went  to  effect  that  object,  as  despi- 
cable economy. 

Mr.  Oillon  protested  against  the  use  of 
the  phrase,  "  despicable  economy/'  as  it 
was  applied  by  hon.  Members,  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  that  discussion.  He  con- 
ceived that  it  was  much  more  disgraceful, 
that  hon.  Members  should  sanction  any 
resolution  which  would  take  a  pound 
unnecessarily  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  than  they  should  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  view  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  took  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  observed,  that 
under  the  guise  of  what  was  termed  keep- 
ing up  the  Royal  dignity,  a  great  deal  of 
jobbing  was  frequently  concealed;  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  resolution  then  before 
the  House  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  job. 

Captain  Berkeley  said,  that  the  cap- 
tains who  commanded  those  yachts  were 
competent  to  serve  on  courts  martial,  and 
they  were  frequently  selected  as  Judges 
in  that  tribunal,  when  it  might  be  very 
inconvenient  to  bring  officers  from  a 
distance  to  the  stations  where  these  offi- 
cers were  placed  as  commanders  of  his 
Majesty's  yachts. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PAtBED   OFF. 

Mullins,  F.  W. 
O'Conor,  Don 
0*Dwyer,  C.  A. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  of 

Supply. 

Royal  Yachts.J  On  the  Motion  that 
there  be  granted  for  the  wages  to 
Seamen  and  Marines  to  the  Ordinary  and 
Yard  craft  the  sum  of  933,054/. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  how  many 
men  were  employed  in  the  Royal  yachts. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  there  were  employed  in 
the  yachts,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  fourteen, 
besides  the  master  and  some  other  officer 
whose  designation  did  not  reach  us. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  how  many 
yachts  there  were. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  there  were 
formerly  five  yachts,  but  now,  as  we 
understood  him,  there  were  only  three 
employed. 

Mr.  George  F,  Young  stated  that, 
though  the  yachts  might  be  lying  without 
men  or  officers,  yet  they  cost  a  considera- 
ble sum  in  keeping  in  a  state  of  efficiency 
which  the  House  knew  nothing  of,  and 
they  were  always  liable  to  expense. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  that  there  were  two 
boats'  crews  and  two  captains,  who  were 
partly  paid  as  superintendants  in  the 
dock-yards. 

Mr.  George  F,  Young  gave  notice 
that  he  should  move  for  a  return  of  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  two  yachts  for 
the  last  three  years ;  and  then,  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report,  he  should  take 
the  sense  q{  the  House  on  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  estimate  by 
the  amount  of  that  expense. 

Admiral  Adam  said,  that  desirous  as  he 
was  of  enforcing  every  practicable  economy, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  state  and 
dignity  of  the  King,  in  a  maritime  country 
like  this,  deprived  of  its  necessary  ap- 
pendages, 

Mr.  Aaron  Chapman  thought  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  effecting  a  reduc- 
tion in  so  paltry  an  establishment  as  that 
of  the  Royal  Yachts. 

Sir  E,  Codrington  thought,  the  attempt 
most  discreditable.  He  would  prefer 
seeing  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  other  offices  of  that  description, 
abolished,  to  dispensing  with  those 
yachts,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Royal  dignity.  He 
could  npt  help  designating  any  proposition 


Supply— Captain  Symonds.]  On  the 
Motion,that  a  sum  not  exceeding  108,844/. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty  for  the  salaries 
and  other  expenses  of  the  Admiralty- 
office,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
March  1836. 

Dr.  Bowring  compared  the  number  of 
employes  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
English  Admiralty  with  the  number  in 
the  civil  department  of  the  French  army. 
Although  the  former  was  197,  and  the 
latter  385,  yet  the  expense  of  the  Eng- 
lish Admiralty  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  French. 

Mr.  Lahouchere  thought,  that  the 
establishments  at  Somerset-house  ought 
to  be  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

Mr.  George  F,  Young  complained  of 
the  appointment  of  Captain  Symonds  as 
Surveyor  of  the  Navv.  He  had  made  a 
similar  complaint  in  the  last  two  Sessions, 
and  he  repeated  it  now,  because  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  that  appointment 
had  been  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  public.  Captain  Symonds  .  was 
supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of  a  parti- 
cular plan  for  the  construction  of  ships  of 
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urar;  but  the  fact  was,  the  invention  was 
not  his,  for  it  was  known  fifty  years  ago. 
He  did  not  mean  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  Captain  Symonds, — no  doubt 
be  was  a  clever  man ;  but  what  he  com- 
plained of,  and  what  he  thought  the  pub- 
lic had  reason  to  complain  of,  was  that 
the  country  was  put  to  the  expense  of 
altering  vessels  which  had  been  laid 
down  on  former  plans,  so  as  to  have 
them  remodelled  on  Captain  Symonds's 
plan.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  Bos- 
cawen,  which  had  been  laid  down  on 
the  plan  of  the  Courageux,  the  St. 
Domingo,  and  other  ships,  which  had 
been  greatly  approved  of,  but  which  was 
now  being  taken  to  pieces  after  having 
been  laid  down  for  some  years,  and  her 
timbers  well  seasoned,  in  order  to  be  re- 
modelled on  this,  which  was  called  Cap- 
tain Symonds's  plan  ;  and  this  alteration, 
would  be  made  at  an  expense  of  10,000/. 
to  the  country.  These  were  caprices 
which  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  when 
they  involved  the  country  in  such  ex- 

f^ense.  He  would  .ask  the  noble  Lord 
Lord  Ashley),  whether  he  had  seen  the 
reports  of  many  experienced  naval  men, 
and  among  others  of  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  good 
j^dge  on  this  subject?  The  system  of 
building  new  ships  wholly  on  Captain 
Symonds's  plan  was  in  his  judgment  much 
to  be  deprecated.  The  remodelling  the 
Navy  on  that  individual's  principle — a 
principle  which,  if  he  died  to-morrow, 
would  cease  to  be  used — was  most  un- 
wise and  impolitic. 

Captain  Pechell  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  expenses  in- 
cident upon  the  adoption  of  Captain 
Symonds*s  plan,  or  to  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  gentleman  to  the  office  of 
surveyor  of  the  navy.  He,  however,  thought 
that  the  professional  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  of  Captain  Symonds 
had  been  of  the  greatest  possible  utility  to 
the  service,- and  the  late  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty were  deserving  of  the  best  thanks 
of  the  country  for  employing  him.  Cap- 
tain Symonds  had  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  country,  by  his  construction 
of  many  of  our  new  ships  of  war ;  and 
although  he  fCaptain  Pechell)  differed 
from  him  in  some  points,  he  must  say, 
that  the  ships  to  which  he  alluded  were, 
in  point  of  equipment,  speed,  and 
capacity,  fit  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world 
and  were  a  credit  to  England* 


Lord  Ashky  said,  that  he  had  inquired 
into  the  subject,  and  found  that  the  ships 
which  had  been  constructed  on  Captain 
Symonds's  plan  were  generally  and  highly 
approved  of.  One  of  those  ships,  al- 
though larger  by  a  considerable  number  of 
tons  than  another  on  the  old  construction, 
yet  cost  less  by  14,500/. 

Sir  James  Graham  held  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  appointment  of  Captain 
Symonds,  and  from  that  responsibility  he 
would  not  shrink.  That  gallant  officer 
had  built  several  vessels  of  a  small  class, 
but  the  largest  vessel  constructed  upon 
his  plan  was  a  frigate  of  the  fourth-rate. 
It  was  true  that  there  were  now  building 
two  seventy-fours  and  one  first-rate.  The 
excellence  of  the  ships  had,  however,  been 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
individual  competent  to  form  a  judgment, 
and  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  was  quite 
content  to  leave  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  appointment  of  Captain 
Symonds,  and  the  benefit  thereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  naval  8er^Mce  of  this 
country,  to  the  judgment  of  the  gallant 
Admiral  (Sir  George  Cockburn)  who  had 
commanded  the  Vernon,  and  who  was 
about  to  join  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
He  was,  also,  persuaded  that  Captam 
Symonds  had  incurred  no  needless  ex- 
pense in  trying  experiments ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  former  surveyor  (Sir  R.  Sep- 
pings  had  been  in  the  habit  of  asking 
from  the  House  a  vote  in  the  estimates  of 
about  800,000/.  for  materials;  while  all 
that  was  at  present  asked  by  Captain 
Symonds  was  358,000/.,  so  that  in  point 
of  economy  the  difference  was  100  per 
cent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  naval 
arsenals  never  abounded  with  better  ma- 
terials than  at  present.  As  he  had  before 
said,  he  was  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  gallant  Admiral  to  whom  he  had 
alluded. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  bore  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  Captain  Symonds's 
prit^ciples  of  naval  architecture,  and  could 
say,  that  the  experiments  which  he  had 
witnessed,  had  induced  him  to  recom- 
mend Captain  Symonds  to  tiie  attention 
of  the  late  Government. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  the  statements 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  were 
correct,  and  fifty  ships  had  been  laid 
down  upon  the  new  pnnciple,  it  was  high 
time  they  had  the  report  of  some  scien- 
tific and  practical  men  upon  the  subject. 
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From  tbe  appointmeDt  of  Ctptab  Sy- 
monds  was  to  be  dated  the  overthrow  of 
the  schooi  of  naval  arcbitectiire,  which  he 
could  not  bat  regret,  as  Eoglaod  had  long 
been  notorioasly  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  science  of  shipbuilding.  No 
man  ought  to  have  been  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  navy  who  had  not  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  naval  architecture.  It  seemed  from 
the  course  that  had  been  pursued,  as  if  it 
was  determined  no  vessel  should  be  built 
to  come  in  competition  with  those  of  Cap- 
tain Symonds;  for  last  year,  when  six 
packets  were  to  be  laid  down,  they  were 
all  built  upon  that  gentleman's  principle, 
instead  of  upon  different  principles,  by 
whieh  the  new  one  might  be  put  to  Uie 
test  of  competition.  What  they  ought  to 
do  was,  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  that 
House  to  receive  reports  of  the  perform* 
ances  of  the  ships  produced  by  Captain 
Symonds  by  those  who  had  witnessed 
them. 

Sir  James  Oraham  said,  that  the  ships 
were  not  laid  down  upon  Captain  Sy- 
roonds's  principle  without  good  advice  and 
knowledge  of  its  effect.  Before  taking 
any  decisive  step,  he  had  taken  the  opin- 
ion and  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Sir 
William  Parker,  Sir  J.  Rowley,  and  the 
House  had  heard  the  sentiments  of  the 
gallant  Admiral,  the  Member  for  Devon- 
port.  As  to  a  Committee  of  this  House 
trying  a  technical  question,  the  idea  was 
preposterous ;  but  he  was  willing  to  leave 
the  decision  of  the  question  to  Sir  George 
Cockbnrn,  who  was  about  to  come  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  who  would  certainly  be 
an  impartial  judge  of  Captain  Symonds's 
merits.  He  would  have  abundant  mate- 
rials whereon  to  found  his  judgment,  for 
there  was  hardly  a  station  in  any  part  of 
the  world  in  which  there  was  not  now  a 
ship  built  by  Captain  Symonds ;  and  the 
largest  frigate  he  had  built  was  now  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  would  sail  in 
competition,  not  only  with  the  whole  of 
the  English  squadron,  but  probably  with 
many  foreign  ships.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  therefore,  reports  whereon  to  found 
a  sound  opinion  would  be  received  at  the 
Admiralty  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

SuppxT. — Professob.  Airy.]  On 
the  question  that  24,590/.  be  granted  to 
defray  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  several  Scientific 
Departments  of  the  Navy^ 


Mr.  Aning  Rke  inquiied  of  the  Chaii'- 
ceDor  or  the  Exchequer,  whether  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  nad  granted  any  pen* 
sion  to  Professor  Airy. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  had  not  the  honour  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Professor  Airy^  but 
was  induced  by  his  reputation  to  write  to 
him  to  say,  that  he  should  have  great 
gratification  if  he  would  allow  him  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  recom- 
mend him  to  his  Majesty  as  a  pensioner 
on  the  Civil  List,  in  order  to  encourage 
those  who  devoted  their  lives  to  science, 
to  pursue  studies  so  honourable  to  the 
country,  whilst  it  was  quite  clear  that  the 
devotion  of  the  same  talents  to  lucrative 
pursuits  would  lead  to  wealth.  He  added 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  pension  as 
conferring  any  personal  or  political  obli- 
gation whatever,  and  in  the  result  he  had 
the  permission  of  tbe  reverend  Professor 
to  advise  his  Majesty  to  bestow  on  him  a 
pension  of  300/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  every  one, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  vrould  hear 
with  satisfaction  the  answer  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet*  The  pursuits  of  science, 
however  conducive  to  the  publw  benefit, 
were  any  thing  but  profitable  to  the  in- 
dividual engaged  in  them;  and  if  a  man 
like  Professor  Airy  did  not  meet  with  re- 
ward in  some  such  way  as  had  so  much 
to  his  credit  been  adopted  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  re* 
gret  to  all  who  valued  the  honour  of  their 
country.  The  predecessors  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  might  be  allowed  to  envy 
him  the  opportunity  he  had  had  of  be- 
stowing such  a  mark  of  the  Sovereign's 
approval  upon  Professor  Airy;  and  he 
must,  in  justice  to  his  noble  Friend,  who 
was  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
say  that  he  also  had  had  his  attention 
turned  to  the  merits  of  that  distmgutshed 
man,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  at  the  desire  of 
Lord  Melbourne.     It  was  to  this  effect— 


tt 


Downing-street,  August  25,  1834. 

'*  My  Dear  Sir.— It  is  highly  probable  that 
a  vacancy  may  take  place  very  shortly  in  the 
office  of  Astronomer  Royal.  If  this  event 
occur,  it  will  be  of  course  the  duty  and  the 
object  of  the  Government  ta  mtke  such  a 
selection  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  science^  and  as  shall  secure  to  our 
national  astronomical  establishment  and  its 
observations,  the  greatest  respect  and  au- 
thority throughout  Europe. 

^'On  these  principles  it  is  more  than  na<« 
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iural  that  the  Government  should  be  desirous 
of  knowing  whether  the  appointment  is  one 
which  YOU  would  accept ;  as  it  would  he  most 
gratifymg  to  us  all  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
narking  the  admiration  which  we  feel  for  your 
eminent  attainments,  and  the  respect  which  is 
justly  due  to  your  character  as  an  individual. 
As  a  Cambridge  man,  I  ^m  fully  aware  that  to 
our  University  the  loss  of  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments  cannot  but  be  felt  as  irreparable ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  be  selfish,  we  should 
think  of  England  as  well  as  of  Cambridge ; 
and  I  trust  there  is  not  one  of  our  scientific 
fHends  who  will  not  f«el  that  in  selecting  a 
new  Astronomer  Royal,  it  is  towards  you  that 
the  earliest  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  be  directed,  less  in  justice  to 
science,  than  to  the  credit  and  character  of  the 
country. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
Convenience,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

T.  Spriko  Rice, 

'*To  rev.  Professor  Airy,  Cambridge." 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 
The  House  resumed,  Committee  to  sit 
again. 
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HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1835. 

Mixma^]    BID.   JUsdathM  tiiMt-SiitkhTMilloriM 

(India)  s  ladegmnity. 
(^dont  ^^nateted.  By  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  fWim  the 
*  BoBdtoit  and  SManSmut  Intoad.  i«aiiiit  the  Seentltiei 
on  Land  (Ireland)  BlU.— By  the  Duke  of  QosDon,  the 
MarqueM  of  Bctx«  and  Eails  SHArrasBUR  y  and  RoasLTw* 
fh»n  «ef era!  Placefyfor  Additional  Aooommodation  in 


Abolitzok  of  Slavery.]  The  Earl 
pf  Mulgrave  said,  that  he  begged  to  put 
two  questions  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
Department  Intelligence  of  a  private  na- 
ture had  been  very  recently  received  from 
Jamaica,  which  spoke  favourably  of  the 
<^ration  of  the  Bill  passed  for  the  eman* 
eipation  of  the  Negroes.  He  wished  to 
team  from  the  noble  Earl,  whether  the 
official  information  that  had  been  lately 
Mceived  from  the  West  Indies  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Emancipation  Act  tallied 
with  the  intelligence  obtained  through  pri- 
vate letters  and  from  non-official  sources. 
It  had  been  asserted  that  the  working  of 
that  measure  would  be  in  some  degree 
tested  by  the  first  crop  of  sugar  produced 
subsequently  to  the  BUI  becominglaw  in  the 
Colonies.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  know 
whether,  under  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
a  sufficient  number  of  labourers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  apprentice  labourers,  could  be 
pro?ided  for  the  cttltivation  of  sugar.    He 


understood,  from  all  quarters,  that  the 
planters  were  unable  to  procure  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  labour  to  carry 
on  the  cultivation  of  isugar.  If  the 
noble  Earl  could,  from  official  docu- 
ments, corroborate  the  statements  made  in 
private  communications  it  would  be  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  the  country.  The 
other  point  on  which  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  arose  from  circumstances  of 
which  the  noble  Earl  must  be  aware.  It 
must  be  known  to  the  noble  Earl  that  there 
were  in  the  Colonies  certain  persons  who  had 
no  property  in  the  soil,  but  who  were  Job- 
bers in  slaves  ;  that  was,  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  slaves  and  letting  them 
out  to  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  He  had  heard,  that  since  the  pass* 
ing  of  the  new  Act  many  of  those  jobbers 
had  not — from  want,  as  it  was  reported, 
of  sufficient  employment — thought  it  ne« 
cessary  to  retain  those  negroes,  and  that 
those  dangerous  persons  had,  in  conse« 
quence  betaken  themselves  to  the  moun- 
tains. Those  negroes,  now  that  they  were 
not  attached  to  the  soil,  were  the  worst 
description  of  neighbours.  Before  he  left 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  he  was  desirous 
that  some  vagrant  law  slionld  be  passed 
in  reference  to  that  description  of  negroes. 
He  now  begged  to  ask  the  noble  Earl 
whether  it  was  intended  by  Government 
to  introduce  a  law  of  that  nature.  He 
believed  that  upon  this  point  the  noble 
Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham) 
had  lately  received  similar  acooutits  from 
Jamaica. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  felt  very  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  confirm  thestate*- 
ments  of  the  noble  Earl  with  respect  to 
the  favourable  working  of  the  new  system, 
and  to  the  abundance  of  the  new  crop  of 
sugar.  From  official  intelligence  obtained 
from  all  quarters  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  new  crops  were  of  a  full 
average  nature.  Not  only  was  that  the 
result  of  the  working  of  the  new  Act  in 
Jamaica,  but  the  same  result  was  obtained 
in  British  Guiana,  a  colony  only  second  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  With  respect  to 
the  second  point  touched  upon  by  the 
noble  Earl  he  had  no  information,  but  he 
believed  that  the  evil  did  not  exist  to  any 
great  extent.  There  might  be  some  iso- 
lated cases  of  the  jobbers  alluded  to  not 
retaining  their  negroes,  and  of  the  latter 
running  away  and  fleeing  to  themoun-* 
tains ;  but  such  an  evil  must  be  of  limited 
exteot,  tince  the  demand  for  labour  now 
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was  greater  than  it  was  before.  He  be- 
lieved that  no  vagrant  law  had  been  enacted 
but  his  impression  was,  that  in  December 
last  a  provision  had  been  introduced  into 
the  new  Act>  by  which  wandering  negroes 
might  be  arrested  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. It  was  his  opinion  that  a  law  for 
the  suppression  of  vagrancy  in  the  colo- 
nies ought  to  be  enacted  if  the  provision 
alluded  to  should  turn  out  inefficient;   * 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  that  his 
accounts  confirmed  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite.  The  negroes  belong- 
ing to  jobbers  in  Jamaica  were  very  nu- 
merous ;  they  were  numerous  also  in  other 
colonies.  There  were  30,000  of  that 
class  of  negroes  in  Barbadoes  alone ;  he 
did  not  see  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
enact  any  vagrant  law,  for  it  would  be 
qTue\  to  punish  those  men  who  had  com- 
mitted no  offence.  He  knew  that  these 
negroes  were  often  reduced  to  a  state  of 
great  destitution,  that  they  were  turned 
loose  upon  the  world,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  child-murder  was-  not  un- 
frequent  among  them. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  expressed  him- 
self satisfied  with  the  explanations.of  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  on  the 
subject,  and  said  that  the  evil  arising  from 
that  class  of  negroes  mentioned^  was  more 
likely  to  affect  the  property  of  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kingston. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.]  Lord 
Brougham  wished  to  ask  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  whether 
the  Bill  which  was  introduced  the  other 
night  by  the  Attomey-Geoeral  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  comprehended  any 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
Delegates  ?  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  proceeding  to  state  what  the  Attor- 
ney-General was  reported  to  have  said, 
when 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  to  order,  as 
it  was  irregular  for  noble  Lords. to  com- 
ment upon  observations  supposed  to  have 
been  delivered  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. He  believed,  too,  that  the  sup- 
position was  a  mistake. 

Lord  Brougham  admitted  the  irregu- 
larity; but  he  said  he  had  heard  from 
friends  who  were  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  spoken  in  the  way  he  had  sup- 
posed. Such  a  measure  would,  iujtself 
certainly  be  a  most  useful  measure ;  but 


introduced  at  the  present  monient,  tt 
would  be  a  most  useless  measure.  The 
Court  of  Delegates  was  abolished  by  a  bill 
which  he  himself  had  introduced  in  Par-* 
liament,  which  was  passed  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1833,  to  take  effect  in  1834,  and 
by  which  the  hearing  of  appeals  in  Ek:cle- 
siastical  Causes  was  transferred  from  the 
Court  of  Delegates  to  the  Privy  Council. 
This  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  hatching 
of  eggs,  but  a  sitting  upon  his  chickens ; 
that  was  a  dangerous  operation,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  destroy  the  chickens  al- 
together. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  satisfied  that 
the  report  alluded  to  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  a  mistake.  There  was 
no  such  clause  in  the  Bill.  The  Attorney- 
General  could  not  have  said  what  was 
supposed.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that 
the  Attorney-General  knew  every  thing 
connected  with  the  Privy  Council;  and 
he  presumed,  that  the  mistake  had  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Bill  in- 
troduced by  the*  hon.  and-^  learned  Gen- 
tleman did  abolish  several  courts,  and 
transferred  their  jurisdiction.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  persons  who  published 
accounts  of  what  was  said,  notbeitfg  quite 
aware  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  had  mis- 
apprehended the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber. 

Lord  Brougham:  The  person  he  had 
applied  to  on  the  subject  was  a  learned 
Commissioner  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
who  said  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  set 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  right, 
but  that  he  could  not  do  so. 

Pook-Law  Am kv  dmekt.]  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  and 
said  that  the  Petition  he  had  the  honour  to 
present  to  their  Lordships  was  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Stoke  Poges,  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham.  It  was  a  petition  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners proposed  to  act  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor-laws  with  respect  to 
that  parish.  The  facts  alleged  in  the 
petition  were  these: — The  parish  of  Stolre 
Poges  had  during  forty  or  fifty  years  a 
workhouse  of  its  own.  The  management 
adopted  in  it  for  the  relief  and  accommo* 
dation  of  the  poor  were  as  perfect  as  they 
could  possibly  be,  and  the  landowners  and 
land  occupiers  in  the  parish  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  very  high  wages  to  the 
labourers  they  employed.  The  richer 
landowpers  were  ficcttstomed  to  pay  their 
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laboarera  at  the  rate  of , from  125.  to  Ids. 
a  week,  and  the  land  occupiers  aad  farm- 
ers paid  them  10«.  Those  wages  were  Yery 
high  indeed.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  poor  were  well  provided  for — so  well, 
that  he  doubted  whether,  even  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  more  than  three  paupers  were 
employed  in  repairing  the  roads.  The 
complaints  contained  in  the  present  petition 
were  of  so  grave  a  nature  that  he  did  not 
like  to  present  it  to  their  Lordships  until 
he  received  more  ample  information  re- 
specting it.  He  sent  for  the  overseers  of 
the  parish,  requesting  them  to  come  and 
converse  with  him  on  the  subject  of  those 
complaints.  Tbey«  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  he  begged  to  mention  to  their 
Lordships  that  those  overseers  were  highly 
respectable  persons.  They  stated  that  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  the  parish  contained  a 
workhouse,  and  that  from  its  good  arrange- 
ments and  the  willingness  of  the  better-off 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  aid  the  poor, 
the  poor  rates  were  diminishing  every  year. 
.  The  poor  in  the  parish  were  contented  and 
the  landowners  and  farmers  were  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  poor.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  the  poor  of  this  parish  it 
came  under  the  examination  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  who  afterwards  de- 
termined to  put  the  parish,  and  its  work- 
house in  union  with  thirty  other  parishes. 
The  parishioners  stated  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  that  they  bad  a  workhouse 
of  their  own  sufficiently  large  for  their 
wants,  and  sufficiently  ample  to  enable 
them  to  adopt  any  arrangements,  or  mode 
of  classification  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners.  They  begged,  therefore, 
not  to  have  their  parish  concentrated ;  but 
the  Commissioners  stated  their  determi- 
nation to  build  other  workhouses  in  the 
parish.  To  this  the  parishioners  objected, 
as  they  did  not  wish  to  see  any  compulsory 
means  adopted  towards  the  paupers.  They 
then  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Com- 
missioners, the  result  of  which  was  that, 
instead  of  having  their  parish  united  with 
thirty  others,  it  was  to  be  united  to  nine- 
teen, and  a  workhouse  was  to  be  erected 
four  miles  distant.  The  petitioners  thought 
it  very  hard  that  the  paupers  should  be  re- 
moved to  suoh  a  distance.  They  com- 
plained much  of  the  grievance  of  removing 
the  poor  out  of  a  parish  that  was  well- 
managed,  and  transporting  them  as  if  to 
a  foreign  part.  He  used  the  word  foreign 
for  though  the  four  miles  might  seem  a 
short  distance  to  their  Lordships  they 
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were  considered  by  the  poor  as  so  many 
leagues.    A  workhouse  was  to  be  built 
accordingly  four  miles  distant,  at  Gerard's 
Cross,  to  which  the  paupers  were  to  be  re- 
moved.   When  first  he  heard  this  state- 
ment he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
believe  it,  but  he  thought  that  the  Com- 
missioners must  be  in  some  way  mistaken, 
for  he  knew  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners  were  not  as  yet  passed. 
However,  a    Deputy-Commissioner    was 
sent  down,  who  explained  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent Clergymen  of  the  parish  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Commissioners.      He  (the 
Duke  of  Buckingham)  saw  the  ovei'seers, 
and  he  examined  them  before  witnesses. 
He  told  them  what  use  he  intended  to 
make  of  their  evidence.     He  warned  them 
not  to  exaggerate  their  statements,  as  he 
intended  to  bring  them   forward  before 
their  Lordships,  and  if  they  contained  an 
overstatement  the  fault  would  rest  with 
the  overseers.    With  this  caution  he  ob- 
tained his  information  from  them.     The 
Deputy-Commissioner  went  down  to  the 
parish,  and  he  stated  to  the  clergyman  of 
it  the  intentions  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  Clergyman  told  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner that  there  were  12  parishes  out  of 
19  which  had  their  own  workhouses,  which 
were  well  managed  in  every  way,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  objects  and  intentions  of 
the  Cocpmissioners.     The  answet  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  the  Clergyman 
was,  that  the  Commissioners  intended  to 
take  advantage  of  10  or  12  parish  work- 
houses for  the  purpose  of  classification. 
At  first  sight,  nothing  appeared  more  sim- 
ple than  this  scheme  of  classification.   But 
what  sort  of  classification  was  this  ?    Why 
it  was  to  send  the  poor. man  to  one  corner 
of  the  union — to  send  the  poor  woman 
to  another  comer  of  the  union,   and  to 
send  their  children  to  a  third  corner  of  it 
— thus  separating  the  husband  from  the 
wife,  and  the  husband  and  wife  from  the 
children,  and  sending  the  children  to  be 
educated  without  any  communication  with 
them,  and  not  necessarily  in  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church.     He  would 
ask  whether  this  was  the  law  of  England  ? 
No,  it  could  not  be  the  law.    Then  he 
would  ask  their  Lordships  whether  they 
would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  set  of 
individuals  to  make  such  the  law  of  the 
country  ?     Regulations  drawn  up  by  such 
men,  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home   Department,  and  then    sub- 
mitted to  the  Privy  Council  might  become 
2  M 
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the  law  of  Engltnd.  Whatbeconplaiocd 
of  was,  tbat  there  wai  no  lesponaible  per- 
son to  answer  for  those  arrangements.  He 
wistied  to  know  who  was  to  correct  hion 
if  his  statement  should  turn  oat  not  to  be 
misstated  ?  He  believed  that  the  petition 
bad  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  who  naturally 
said,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
that  it  was  no  business  of  his.  Until  the 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners  had  been 
sent  in  and  submitted  to  his  Majesty  in 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not 
interfere  in  the  matter.  He  begged  to 
know  who  could  ?  There  was  no  one  in 
Parliament  responsible.  He  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
and  particularly  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chief  Commissioner.  But  the  evil 
was,  that  the  Commissioners  were  called 
upon  to  make  regulations,  taking  the 
power  of  relief  out  of  the  Magistrates 
hands,  and  placing  it  in  those  of  overseers 
and  low  farmers,  who  were  the  least  in- 
clined to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
The  poor  had  been  threatened  with  cer- 
tain arrangements  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  what  they  had  not  been  threatened 
with  their  fears  created.  The  poor  of  the 
parish  from  which  the  petition  proceeded 
were  waiting  in  anxious  expectation  in  the 
hope  that  the  Legislature  would  change 
this  part  of  the  late  Act.  He  feared,  that 
if  the  poor  saw  themselves  separated  from 
their  wives  and  children  they  would  give 
themselves  up  to  a  feeling  of  sullenness 
and  discontent  that  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  country,  particularly  at  the 
present  time,  when  so  many  evil-disposed 
persons  were  going  about  the  country  and 
doing  and  saying  all  they  could  to  excite  the 
bad  passions  of  the  people.  He  implored 
their  Lordships  not  to  allow  this  experiment 
to  go  on  any  longer,  but,  for  God's  sake,  to 
set  the  people's  minds  at  rest  upon  the 
subject,  lest  the  consequences  should  be 
daoeerous  to  the  tranqutUityofthecountry. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  my 
Lofds,  I  certainly  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid, 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  exciting  the 
minds  of  the  people  on  questions  of  this 
nature,  and  I,  therefore,  wish  that  my  noble 
Friend  had  attended  to  his  own  maxim 
before  he  presented  this  petition,  and  made 
the  statements  which  he.hadiust  made. 
My  noble  Friend  would  have  done  better 
if  he  had  ascertained  before  he  presented  this 
petitioDi  and  be  had  the  power  of  ascer- 


taining, whether  tiie  cbeaMttaneai  neo- 
tioned  in  it  were  foanded  on  Isct?  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of 
my  noble  Friend,  and  of  yoor  Lordshipe, 
to  one  or  two  clauses  in  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Bill,  and  by  doing  so  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  your  Lordships 
and  my  noble  Friend  how  the  law  pre- 
cisely stands.  By  the  4th  clause  of  that 
Act  the  Poor-law  Commissionera  ai^ 
obliged  to  record  all  their  proceedings; 
and,  what  is  more,  if  they  me  called  upon, 
they  must  furnish  copies  of  these  proceed- 
ings. I  know  that  the  petition  was  men^ 
tioned  at  the  office  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  but  my  right  boo.  Friend  had  no 
means  of  making  inquiry  into  the  case. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  it,  and  therefore,  he  could  do  nothing 
on  the  subject.  But  I  really  think  that  it 
would  have  been  better  both  for  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Chandos)  who 
presented  a  similar  petition  in  another 
place  and  for  my  noble  Friend,  before  they 
presented  their  petitions  to  Parliament  to 
have  waited  until  they  saw  the  proceed- 
ings advised  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
until  they  could  make  themselves  certain 
that  there  was  a  foundation  for  the  charges 
brought  forward  against  those  Gentlemen. 
Besides,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  which 
requires  that  the  Commissioners  shall  make 
out  a  yearly  Report,  and  submit  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. A  year  has  not  yet  elapsed  since 
the  Bill  came  into  operation,  consequently 
the  Commissioners  could  not  make  the 
yearly  Report  required  of  them.  As  I 
was  coming  into  this  House  to-day  a 
paper  was  placed  in  my  hand  upon  the 
subject,  which  as  yet  I  have  had  no  time 
to  read.  If  the  noble  Duke  will  postpone 
the  presentation  of  the  petition  until  to- 
morrow, or  until  some  other  day,  or  the 
discussion  of  it,  I  venture  to  say,  that  in- 
formation will  be  obtained  fully  to  justify 
the  Commissioners  for  anything  they  may 
have  done.  If  the  Government  had  re- 
ceived proper  notice  I  should  have  taken 
care  to  obtain  the  necessary  information 
on  the  subject,  and  should  have  known 
how  to  act. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been 
wrongly  charged  with  making  an  attack 
on  these  Commissioners  without  their 
being  sufficiently  informed  of  the  matter. 
They  were  fully  aware  of  the  question. 
If  the  noble  Duke  had  read  the  petition, 
he  wotdd  have  seen  that  the  petitioners 
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bad  ^dretsed  a  letter  to  the  Comtnis- 
sionen,  stating  the  whole  case.     He  could 
not  pofttpone  presenting  the  petition,  but 
he  was  willing  to  postpone  the  discussion. 
Lord  Brougham  said,  that  undoubtedly 
it  would  be  best  to  postpone  the  question 
till  further  information  had  been  obtained  ; 
but  it  was  just  one  of  those  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  noble  Duke,  that  it  was  sure  to 
attract  attention,  so  that  they  were  not  at 
liberty  to  postpone  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  petition  till  to-morrow,  but  it 
must  be  answered  now,  lest  the  statement 
should  go  forth  to  the  country  uncontra- 
dicted.    He  was  therefore  obi iged ,  without 
the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  detail  which 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
desiderated  on  so  important,  and  he  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  so  delicate  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  go  into  the  matter  now. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  noble  Duke 
presenting  this  petition,  but  he  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  he  lamented,  la- 
mented without  blaming,  the  occurrence,  as 
having  a  tendency  to  alienate  the  public 
mind  torn  that  confidence  which  ought  to 
be  bestowed  on  the  Commissioners,  who 
he  would  venture  to  say,  deserved  it  most 
fully,  not  only  from  their  character  but 
from  their  conduct,  and  to  which  they  were 
most  especially  entitled  from  their  conduct 
in  their  present  office.    These  statements 
had  a  tendency    to   alienate  the  public 
mind  from  these  Commissioners — to  sow 
suspicions  tfs  to  their  actions — suspicions 
which  had  no  foundation  whatever,  and 
which  were  absolute  chimeras.     The  noble 
Duke  presented  this  petition,  as  he  was 
perhaps  bound  to  do,  having  had  it  laid 
before  him ;  but  the  noble  Duke  would  be 
the  first  to  be  satisfied  with  the  answer 
given  to  it,  and  so  far  it  was  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  the  presentingof  the  petition 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  at  once  con- 
tradicting   the    mis-statements    it     con- 
tained, mis-statements  which   had    been 
petty  widely  circulated.    Nothing  could 
be    more  candid   than    the  manner  in 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  brought  for- 
ward this  petition ;  and  considering  the 
belief  be  gav'e  to  the  statement  he  had 
been  inttructed  to  make,  there  could  be 
no  wonder  at  the  terms  in  which  he  had 
expressed  himself.    There  was  one  thing 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  agree  with 
the  noble  Duke,  namely,  that  things  had 
been  threatened  which  had*  not  been  done. 


for  he  should  show  that  it  was  not  so ; 
but  there  was  one  thing  in  which  he  fully 
agreed  with  the  noble  Duke,  that  things 
were  apprehended  which  were  not  even 
threatened,   and   he  should   show    their 
Lordships   that  things  were  apprehended 
which  had  never  entered  into  the  minds  of 
the  Chief  Commissioners,  or  of  any  Sub- 
Commissioner,  which  they  had  never  even 
dreamed  of,   and  which  had  never  beea 
imagined  but  by  these  petitioners  them- 
selves.   He  should  proceed  to  state  what 
it  was  absolutely   necessary  should    be 
stated  in  order  to  show  the  glaring,  the 
almost  inexplicable  mistakes  into  which 
the  petitioners  had   fallen.     He   entirely 
agreed  with  the  observation,  that  when  in- 
dividuals were  in  a  certain  state  of  mind 
they  were  more  especially  apt  to  apprehend 
the  infliction  of  evils  which  had  no  exist- 
ence  but  in  their  own  imaginations.    That 
such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance 
he  should  speedily  demonstrate  to  their 
Lordships.     From  the  statements  in  the 
petition    their  Lordships  might  suppose 
that  the  union  of  the  district  of  which 
Stoke  Poges  formed  a  principal  part,  had 
been 'volunteered  by  the  Commissioners, 
and,  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  urgent 
objections,  and  notwithstanding  the  nu* 
merous  memorials  which  were  presented 
against  it,  they  obstinately,  inconsiderately, 
and  even  without  the  formality  of  an  in* 
quiry,  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Now  the  real  fact  stood  thus : — ^To  the 
subject  of  the  union  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  was  called  by  a  memorial 
— presented  to  them,  by  whom,  and  from 
what  quarter?    By  a  number  of  parishes 
in  the  hundred  of  which  this  Stoke  Poges 
formed  a  principal  part.     By  what  persons 
was  this  petition  signed  ?     By  the  land- 
owners, the  assistant  Commissioners,  the 
Magistrates,  or  by  the  parish  officers? 
No;  but  by  the  paupers  themselves,  who 
in  the  document,  complained  of  the  bad 
management  of  the  poor  in  those  parishes, 
set  Torth   the  particulars    of   that    bad 
management  in  full  detail,  and  in  conclu- 
sion,   strongly  urged    the    attention    of 
the  Commissioners  to  thd  propriety    of 
forming  a  union  of  the  parishes  in  ques- 
tion.    With    this  memorial    the    Uom« 
missioners  did  not  rest  satisfied,  but  they 
immediately  made  inquiries,  entered  into 
an  extensive  correspondence,  and  adopted 
every  possible    means    for    ascertaining 
whether  the  state  of  those  parishes  was 
such  as  to  render  a  union  desirable.   Thia 
2M2 
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correspondence  confirmed,  instead  of  re- 
butting the  statement  of  those  paupers. 
Still  the  Commissioners  were  not  satisfied. 
They  acted  as  in  common  discretion  they 
were  bound  to  do.    They  sent  an  Assist- 
ant-Commissioner to   the  spot,  that  he 
might  examine  with  his  own  eyes,  and  hear 
with  his  own  ears,  all  that  could  be  seen 
or  heard  upon  the  spot.    The  Assistant- 
Commissioner  visited  the  several  parishes, 
and  after  due  inquiry  and  personal  obser- 
vation found  ample  information  of  the 
statements  in  the    memorial.     Yet,  he 
was  not  satisfied.     He  went  to  Salt-hill 
which  he  considered  as  a  central  position, 
and  by  public  announcement  convened  a 
public   meeting  of  all  persons   who  in- 
habited the  district.    There  was  no  exclu- 
sion. Overseers,  Magistrates,  and  paupers. 
If  they  chose,  might  have  attended.    The 
meeting  was  a  very  numerous  one,  and 
the  Assistant-Commissionerthen  explained 
the  state  of  the  case,  detailed  the  powers 
of  the  Act,  dilated  on  the  Representations 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Commissioners 
set  forth  the  state  and  management  of  the 
poor  in  the  several  parishes,  and  finally 
stated  the  disposition  which  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  to  accede  to 
the  prayer  of  the  memorial.     He  presented 
the  meeting  with    no  formal  plan,    but 
merely  stated  the  disposition  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  form  a  union  of  the  parishes. 
Without  one  dissentient  voice  the  whole 
meeting  warmly  approved  of  the  proposi- 
tion.   [The  Duke  of  Buckingham :  How 
was  the  meeting  attended  ?]     He  was  told 
that  the  meeting  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended, and  the  information  which  he  had 
received  was  certainly  more  accurate  than 
that  of  the  petitioners.    iTheir  Lordships 
recollected,  that  the  first  objection  was, 
that  the  union  had  been  volunteered  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  it  had  been 
precipitately  and  inconsiderately  effected . 
Now  it  appeared  that  the  very  contrary 
was  the  case,  and  that  men  in  no  situa- 
tion could  have  proceeded  with  greater 
caution,  or  fenced  themselves  round  with 
more  securities^  in  order  to  prevent  any 
impolitic  and  improvident  arrangement. 
It  was  next  affirmed  that  the  Commis- 
sioners gave  no  consideration  to  objections, 
that  they  hastily  overruled  all  that  were 
made,  and  altogether  acted  as  if  they 
were  obstinately  determined  to  be  guided 
only  by  their  own  judgments.    He  bad  a 
paper  in  his  hand— ^which  he  would  read 
if  be  could,  [there  was  a  want  of  light  in 


the  House]  but  which  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  optics  of  any  noble  Lord^showing 
that  to  every  objection  the  utmost  con« 
sideration  was  given,  that  each  was  suc- 
cessively gone  over,  and  that  the  reasons 
for  not  entertaining  those  objections  were 
stated.    By  the  same  paper  he  found  that 
the  last  objection  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners was  not  overruled.    Being  anxious 
to  meet  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  their 
duty  the  wishes  of  the  parties  who  made 
the  representation,  those  Gentlemen  sent 
for  the  Assistant-Commissioner,  and  after 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject 
they  found  themselves  enabled  to  comply 
with  the  request,  not  to  build  a  workhouse 
at  Stoke  Poges.    This  they  acceded  to, 
because  they  found  the  purposes  of  the 
union  could  be  efiected  without  resorting 
to  such  a  measure.     Now  he  begged  their 
Lordships  to  observe,  that  one   of  the 
principal  objections  related  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  workhouse  on  Stoke  Poges  Com- 
mon, and  that  the  commissioners  yielded 
to  the  representations  made  to  them.    It 
was  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail;  but  if 
it  were  necessary  he  doubted  not  that  he 
could  go  over  the  whole  objections,  and 
prove  to  their  Lordships'  satisfaction  that 
they  were   not  overruled  without  good 
reason.     He  would  now  refer  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  petitioners,  that  their  parish 
was  excellently  managed,    that   by  the 
blessing  of  God  (a  phrase  which  he  did 
not  disapprove)  they  had  not  been  visited 
with  those  evils  which  in  other  parishes 
had  been  so  grievous,  that  there  was  no 
agricultural  distress,  that  the  farmers  were 
contented    with     their    men,    and    the 
labourers    with     their    employers;    that 
within  the  two  last  years  there  had  been  a 
decrease  in  the  rates,  that  the  workhouse 
was  excellently,  admirably  managed,  that 
it  could  not  be  better  conducted,  that 
Stoke  Poges  was  as  well  ofiT  in  respect  to 
their  poor  as  most  parishes,  and  that  there 
was  no  need  of  the  Commissioners*  in- 
terposition.   Now,  from  the  facts  which 
were  in  his  possession  he  should  be  able 
to  show  two  things :  first,  that  the  parish 
was  not  so  well  off  as  the  petitioners  stated ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  had  no  reasons 
for  supposing  that  they  wel^  in  so  happy 
a  condition.    They  did   not  know  how 
much  better  the  afiaira  of  other  parishes 
were  administered,  they  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  their  own  expen- 
diture with  that  in  other  places.    Their 
contentment  would  doubtless  be  some* 
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what  distsrbed  when  they  heard  th6 
siatemeat  he  was  aboot  to  make  to  their 
Loidahips,  As  to  the  total  want  of  agri* 
e«Uaral  distress  in  that  respectable  part 
of  Bockittghamshire,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  their  Lordships  would  have-  had  a 
▼ery  different  account  had  the  petitioners 
been  addressing  them  on  the  Repeal  of  the 
Malt-tax.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  that 
ease  the  inhabitants  of  Stoke  Poges  would 
have  raised  their  voice  and  piped  yery 
londly»  though  in  a  different  tune,  of  the 
overwhelming  distress  of  the  farmers,  of 
the  great  abundance  of  labour,  and  of  the 
non^^mployment  of  hands.  All  those 
fairy  prospects  which  shone  forth  in 
the  petition  before  the  House  would 
have  been  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  no 
inconsiderable  density,  if  that  unfoir- 
tunate  monosyllable  '*  malt"  of  which 
they  hade  lately  heard  so  much,  had  had 
a  ptace  in  the  petition.  He  would  sup- 
pose the  state  of  things  to  be  as  they 
said ;  but  still  he  should  not  withhold  from 
their  Lordships  the  fact,  that  the  scale  sys- 
tem prevailed  in  Stoke  Poges,  and  that 
too  with  the  highest  degree  of  exacerba- 
tion. Yes,  in  Stoke  Poges  was  to  be 
found  that  very  worst  of  all  the  worst 
consequences  of  the  mal-administration 
of  the  Poor-laws.  In  no  parish  could  it 
be  found  worse  than  in  this.  The  petitioners 
expatiated  on  their  admirable  workhouse 
system :  Uiey  put  it  forward  as  if  it  were  a 
model  of  such  economy.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
•  pened  that  this  workhouse  had  been  ex- 
amined before  this  controversy  arose,  and 
the  report  was,  not  that  it  was  the  best  in 
England,  but,  that  it  was  exceedingly  bad. 
He  would  not  say  that  it  was  the  very 
worst,  but  it  was  wholly  destitute  of  the 
main  and  essential  particulars  of  work- 
house economy.  The  petitioners  boasted 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  children  were 
.taught.  There  were  very  few — there  were 
onl^  three — bastard  children,  and  on  ex- 
ammation  it  appeared  that  they  usually 
idled  away  their  time,  and  that  their 
personal  condition  was  not  that  of  absolute 
cleanliness.  With  regard  to  their  in- 
tellectual acquirements  it  turned  out  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  le(ter  which 
.followed  A.  Now,  he  did  not  say  that  this 
was  no  better  than  not  knowing  even  the 
letter  A,  but  it  vras  a  very  sorry  foundation 
for  the  petitioners  to  rest  their  boast  of 
the  children  being  taught  reading  and 
writing*  No  doubt  they  might  be  taught ; 
but   if  they  were    not  made  to   learn 


he  really  thought  the  residence  of  a  school- 
master in  that  district  was  not  of  much 
advantage.  **  Then,"  said  the  petitioners, 
''  we  have  greatly  lowered  our  rates."  That 
might  be  true,  and  the  parish  still  be  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  many  others. 
These  matters  were  to  be  judged  of  by 
comparison.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  re- 
turn of  the  whole  of  the  seventeen  parishes 
comprehended  in  the  union,  and  in  this 
return  he  found  that  the  expense  of  pau- 
pers per  head  in  one  parish  was  3s«,  in 
another  3s.  3d.,  in  a  third  3s.  4(i.,  in  a 
fourth  25.  8d.,  and  in  a  fifth,  as  low  as 
28.  6d.  This  last  parish,  and  he  named 
it  to  its  honour,  was  Dawney,  in  which  the 
workhouse  was  well  managed,  and  which 
did  not  complain  of  the  union,  or  join  iti 
the  petition  before  the  House.  He  now 
came  to  Stoke  Poges,  and  the  expense 
per  head  there  was  4s»  IJd. — 45.  IJei. ! 
They  might  be  well  off*,  but  surely  that 
was  a  large  sum  to  pay  per  head.  There 
were  not  three  parishes  in  which  the  amount 
was  higher.  At  Eton  the  amount  was  45. 
10c?.  There,  he  hoped,  the  childreii  had  got 
somewhat  beyond  their  first  letters.  In 
another  parish  the  amount  was  45. 4d. ;  and 
then  came  Stoke  Poges,  which  alone  boasted 
of  its  excellent  management,  which  alone 
objected  to  the  union,  and  which  unques- 
tionably was  the  worst  managed  of  all  the 
parishes  in  the  union.  If  the  expenditure 
per  head,  together  with  the  population  of 
1831,  was  compared  with  the  expenditure 
and  population  in  1834,  it  would  be  found 
that  in  1831  the  average  was  no  less 
than  ll5.  9(2.,  and  now  it  was  within  a 
fraction  of  155*  Why,  that  enormous  in* 
crease  of  the  rates  was  one  of  the  great 
evils  which  pressed  upon  the  country, 
which  threatened  to  swallow  up  all  pro- 
perty, which  made  their  Lordships  pass 
the  Bill  for  amending  the  Poor  Laws.  If, 
indeed,  the  rates  had  been  lowered,  as 
alleged  by  the  petitioners,  it  was  not  owing 
to  the  good  management  of  the  poor,  but 
to  some  accidental  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  population  of  the  parish. 
The  calculation  on  which  they  went  was 
a  very  common  one — it  was  the  proportion 
of  the  rates  to  the  population — the  shil- 
lings in  the  rate  being  divided  by  the 
amount  of  the  population.  Of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  place  this  calculation  was  not 
a  good  test,  neither  was  it  of  the  good 
management  of  the  poor,  certainly  not  of 
the  real  increase  or  decrease  of  the  rates, 
though  it  might  be  a  loose  criterion  of  tha 
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financial  capabilities  of  a  parish.    By  such 
a  calculation  the  next  best  to  Stoke  Poges 
.  in  respect  to  a  diminution  of  rates  was 
Eton,  which  was  remarkable  fgr  its  bad 
management,  and  which  paid  4s.  lOd.  per 
head,  being  double  the  amount  of  that 
paid  where  the  expenditure  was  the  lowest. 
He  would  next  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  advantages  which  they 
might  expect  to  flow  from  the  formation 
of  a  union.    There  were  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen workhouses  in  the  union,  each  with 
its  own  set  of  officers — in  some  parishes 
too  few,  in  others  more  than  sufficient. — 
The  union  would  require  but  one  set  of 
officers  for  the  different  parishes,  thereby 
effecting  a  considerable  saving,  and  giving 
to  each  parish  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
effective  and  co-operating  officers.     After 
all,  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  form  the  union  without  making  Stoke 
Poges,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion^  one  of  the  incorporated  parishes. — 
There  was  one  important  part  of  the  noble 
Duke's  statement — to  which  he  would  not 
have  adverted  before  taking  the  precau- 
tion of  making  some  inquiries.    The  noble 
Duke  had  been  on  this  point  most  egre- 
giously  misinformed,  and  he  should  be  ac- 
cessary to  deceiving  their  Lordships  if  he 
omitted  to  state  the  real  facts.     He  was 
enabled  to  g^ve  the  most  positive,  distinct, 
and  peremptory  contradiction  that  words 
could  express  to  the  whole  and  to  every 
part  of  the  statement  as  to  the  alleged 
separation  of  children  from  parents,  and 
husbands  from  wives.     Never  was  an  in- 
tention of  the  kind  entertained.     There 
never  was  a  dream  of  such  a  proceeding. 
No  man  talked  of  separating  the  husband 
from  the  wife,  or  the  child  from  the  parent. 
It  certainly  was  true,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  workhouses  were  to  be  converted  into 
hospitals,  and  that  to  these  the  sick  only 
were  to  be  sent.     No  one  could  approve 
of    herding  the  sick   with    the   healthy, 
though  under  the  old   system  such  was 
the  case.    The  three  bastard  children  to 
whom   he  had   before  alluded,  actually 
lived  with  nineteen  diseased  individuals  in 
that  receptacle  which  had  been  put  for- 
ward as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  workhouse. 
That  an  infirmary  should  be  in  one  place, 
and  a  workhouse  in  another,  was  a  very 
natural  opinion  of  the  Commissioners ;  but 
there    was  not  the  slightest  ground    for 
charging  them  with  an  intention  to  take 
children   from  their   parents,  much  less 
husbands  from  their  wives»     To  convey 


wives  to  one  part  of  a  parisb»  and  busbands 
to  another  part,  never  entered  their  ioiagi- 
nation  in  their  waktng  moments,  and  he 
doubted,  whether  it  entered  it  in  their 
sleeping  hours.    It  was  said,  that  this  in- 
tention was  announced  by  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  and  the  name  of  an  boo. 
and  rev.  Gentleman  had  been  introdaced 
as  having  given  currency  to  the  state- 
ment.   [The  Duke  of  Buckingham-^l  was 
told    by  the  overseer.]     He   was   quite 
aware  of  that.    The  overseer,  however,  got 
his  information  from  the  Clergyman  and 
not   from    the    Assistant  •>  Commissioner. 
That  was  what  the   noble  Duke  stated, 
and  that  accounted  for  the  way  in  which 
such  stories   became  current.    One  per- 
son might  say — **  I  should  not  be  aar- 
prised  if  these  hardhearted  Commissioners 
separated    wives  from   their  husbands.'' 
Another  would  say—''  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it,"  and  thus  the  story  in  tlie  course  of  its 
transit  gathered  weight,  till  at  last  its  bulk 
and  weight  were  so  increased  as  to  be  very 
formidable  to  the  parties  it  affected.     He 
was  assured,  that  if  proper  inquiry  was 
made,  the  Assistant-Commissioner  would 
be  found  not  to  have  originated  this  report, 
or  in  any  way  to  have  led  to  its  propaga- 
tion.   The  Commissioners  wer^  not  per- 
sons of  the  stamp  which  the  entertaining 
such  an  intention  might  lead  their  Lord- 
ships to  suppose.    It  was  true  they  had 
the  power  of  removing  children  from  the 
workhouse,  and  so  had  the  overseers  un- 
der the  late  system,  when  the  children  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  age ;  but  he  again  de- 
clared, that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  misrepresentation  which  had 
been  made,  causing  great  indignation  and 
apprehension  in  the  people,  as  well  as 
great  evil    to    the    Commissioneis,   and 
great    inconvenience,  impedtmeot,    and 
obstruction   of  those  gentlemen   in  the 
performance    of    their   difficult   doties. 
If  their  Lordships  gave  encouragement  to 
the  clamour  which  was  raised  against  them 
by  prejudiced  and  ignorant  personSf  an 
end  must  be  put  to  the  further  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commissioners;  for  itwoold 
be  altogether  impossible  for  them  to  do 
their  duties.  Whenever  a  parish  wished  to 
be  excepted,  as  in  the  present*  instaoeei 
from  a  just  and  necesssrv  disposition,  a 
similar  clamour  would  infallibly  be  raised 
till  the  Commissioners  were  overruled,  and 
their  labours  suspended.  His  noble  Friend 
had  complained,  that  the  same  ^ostiee 
which  was  dealtout  to  JBjbam.was  witbheM 
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from  Stoke  Pogei;  but  did  not  hit  noble 
Frieodt  who»  for  aculeaets  of  aigoment, 
was  second  to  none,  did  he  not  perceive 
that  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
rested  on  this;  whether  or  not  Stoke 
Poges  stood  in  the  same  situation  as 
^hajD.  He  supposed  the  noble  Duke 
took  Egham  as  a  mere  ezamplei  for  of 
that  place  the  Commissioners  had  never 
beard  one  word,  except,  perhaps,  when 
they  were  going  to  Windsor.  [The  Duke 
of  Buckingham — Egham  was  mentioned 
to  me.]  The  Commissioners,  then,  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  Egham.  But  to 
go  on  with  bis  observation.  Did  not  the 
noble  Duke  perceive  that  Egham,  or  any 
other  place,  might  make  out  an  excel- 
lent case,  which  it  would  be  gross  in- 
justtce  and  the  absnrdest  folly  to  refuse, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  Stoke 
Poges  might  be  such  as  to  render  it 
equally  absurd  and  unjust  to  grant  the 
application.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  refute  the  charges  which  bad  been  made 
against  the  Commissioners,  and  to  justify 
them  in  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships  and 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  While 
on  the  subject  he  might  state  one  or  two 
instances  to  show  that  the  Commissioners 
were  not  abusing  their  authority,  and 
that  they  were  wisely  carrying  on  the 
•bjeots  of  the  Poor-laws'  Amendment 
Act.  In  so  doing,  he  should  only  do 
justice  to  the  Commissioners,  who  had 
been  grossly  attacked.  In  all  the  general 
regulations  which  were  promulgated  by 
them,  they  had  endeavoured  to  urge 
parishes  to  improve  themselves,  to  do  what 
they  could  with  the  law  as  it  now  existed, 
and  to  postpone  to  the  last  moment  any 
extensive  alteration.  .  He  thought  they 
acted  in  that  soundly  and  discreetly.  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  when  the  Poor-law 
Bill  was  under  consideration,  expressed  an 
apprehension  lest  the Commissionersshould 
go  on  too  fast,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
elated  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to 
do  so.  To  that  suggestion  of  their  Lord- 
Ships,  the  Commissioners  had  not  been 
inattentiTO,  and  in  adopting  it,  they  acted 
as  wise  and  honest  men.  They  would, 
doobtless  have  taken  the  same  course  had 
there  been  no  such  suggestion ;  for  they 
were  able,  experienced,  and  intelligent 
aoen*  But  although  they  had  not  altered 
the  law,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  had 
done  nothing.  They  had  effected  unions 
to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  the  parishes, 
compceheiidedin  those  nnionsy  amounted  to 


1,000.    To  the  whole  of  these  pariiBhei 
the  consequences  had  been  most  advan< 
tageons-^-the  change  had  led  to  a  more 
economical  as  well  as  a  more  judicious 
administration  of  the  law.    To  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  unions  there  had  been  no  oh* 
jeotion^-to  the  proceedings  of  the  Com« 
missioners  there  had  been  no  objection** 
and  by  paupers,  as  well  as  parishes,  had 
they,  in  almost  every  case,  been  well  re- 
ceived. Some  persons  were,  however,  pre* 
judiced  against  the  Commissioners,  and 
in  a  certain  parish  which  he  w6uid  not 
name,  and  which  was  not  very  far  from 
the  county  of  Bucks,  but  was  even  affected 
by  the  union  of  these  parishes,  a  certain 
person  had  such  an  objection  to  the  Board, 
that  when  he  was  told  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  admmistration  of  the  Poor- 
law  Act,  and  was  advised  to  read  the  Act, 
he  gaye  an  unconditional  and  peremptory 
refusal.  *'  No,"  said  this  worthy  individual 
(and  he  would  not  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  the  little  expletives  he  used),  '*  No,  I 
have  never  read  this  Act,  nor  will  I  ever 
read  the  Act."    Now,  if  persons  would 
not  read  the  Act,  and  if  they  made  vows 
and  internal  covenants  not  to  read  it,  was 
it  unlikely  that  they  should  fall  into  errors, 
and  should  commit  mistakes  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  law?    He  would  now  show 
their  Lordships  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners   had  not  been  unat- 
tended by  excellent  effects.     Without  re- 
sorting to  the  formation  of  unions,  they  had 
done  all  they  could  by  suggestions,  by 
representations,  and  by  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  unions  where  parishes  did  not 
want  them.    A  course  to  which  he  had  no 
objection.    This   they  did  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  good  voluntary  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing  regulations. 
Admirably  had  they  succeeded,  and  in  no 
place  more  so  than  in  this  great  metro- 
polis.   In  one  parish,  the  saving  effected 
by  the  change  amounted  to  11,000/.  a 
year ;  and  in  eighteen  parishes  a  saving  of 
40,000/.  had  been  effected  within  one  year. 
This  they  had  effected  by  the  new  system 
of  management,  by  their  steadiness  and 
determination,  and  by  their  known  resolu- 
tion to  adopt  and  adhere  to  the  most  ex- 
pedient plans.     In  Lancashire  and  part  of 
Buckinghamshire,  the  advantages  of  a  Cen- 
tral Administration  had  been  fully  demon- 
strated. It  had  been  shown  with  what  facility 
a  body  of  men,  acting  wiih  one  common 
agreement  and  concert,  could  transfer  the 
•nrplue  populatiim  of  one  district  to  the 
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tbiQly  populated  pa^te  of  abother — coald 
relieve  the  over-populous  districts  in  the 
country  to  the  advantage  of  Manchester 
and  other  manufacturing  places  where 
labour  was  eagerly  demanded.  So  effectu- 
ally did  they  keep  up  the  communication, 
that  a  great  number  of  meritorious  indi- 
viduals, especially  women  and  children, 
ivhose  condition  in  Bucks  was  by  no 
means  enviable,  had  been  transplanted  to 
Manchester,  where  their  former  miserable 
pittances  had  been  exchanged  for  the  most 
comfortable  wages.  He  had  seen  several 
letters  written  by  individuals  whose  change 
of  situation  had  been  attended  with  such 
advantages,  and  in  one  of  them  was  the 
following  forcible  expression :-— '<  We  are 
now  so  well  off,  that  all  the  horses  in 
Bucks  could  not  draw  us  back  again/' 
He  would  give  another  instance  of  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system — he  did 
not  say  it  was  much — but  still  it  was 
worthy  of  attention.  In  several  parishes 
banns  of  marriage  between  individuals  in 
the  lowest  classes  had  been  read  a  first 
tirne^  but  as  soon  as  a  union  of  parishes, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  more  judicious 
management  of  the  poor  was  proclaimed, 
the  second  and  third  reading  of  the 
banns  were  suspended.  "  When  we 
put  up  those  banns,"  said  they,  "we 
anticipated  that  our  marriage  would  en- 
title us  to  parochial  relief.  But  as  we 
know  you  withhold  the  Supplies,  what  use 
in  our  bringing  forward  the  Budget — 
what  use  in  our  laying  down  our  Esti- 
mates." There  was  another  fact  he  would 
mention.  In  consequence  of  the  better 
management  of  the  poor  the  consumption 
of  spirits  in  some  neighbourhoods  had 
been  considerably  reduced.  In  one  neigh- 
bourhood with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
the  gin-shop  had  been  closed.  This  had 
been  almost  wholly  supported  by  the 
paupers,  and  the  proprietor  of  another 
nad  declared,  that  this  Act  had  been  the 
means  of  taking  out  of  his  pocket  40/.  or 
501,  a-week.  This  was  a  statement  made 
to  him  by  persons  on  whose  accuracy  he 
could  rely,  and  which  he  the  more  readily 
credited  from  his  knowledge  of  the  quarter 
to  which  it  referred.  ^  He  had  received 
other  statements  to  a, similar  effect,  but 
be  should  not  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  them.  These  were  only  beginnings. 
At  present  they  were  only  in  the  green 
wood.  From  these  instances  he  did  not 
mean  to  hold  out  to  them  the  entire  success 
9f  the  future  operation  of  the  new  aystem ; 


but  he  merely  called  their  attenUon  to 
what  had  hitherto  been  its  effect,  in  order 
that  they  might  patiently  await  the  farther 
trial.  He  had  however  omitted  to  state, 
that  the  application  for  certificates  to  form 
Friendly  Societies,  had  been  doubled 
within  the  last  six  months.  From  all 
that  he  had  stated,  he  thought  their  Lord<» 
ships  would  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Act 
was.  about  to  be  carried  into  a  good  and 
wholesome  operation.  It  would  be  quite 
absurd  at  the  present  time  to  search  for 
the  'effects,  and  to  lay  by  jthe  instrument 
before  the  operation  had  actually  takea 
place.  It  would  be  just  as  unreasonable 
as  the  conduct  of  a  celebrated  €rerman 
Prince  somewhat  too  eager  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  his  Reforms,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  that  he  was  like  a  child  who  planted 
a  tree,  but,  impatient  for  its  growth,  was 
constantly  digging  it  up  to  discover  the 
progress  which  it  had  made.  Were  there 
Lordships  to  interfere  injudiciously  with 
the  Commissioners,  they  would  act  like 
the  child  ;  prevent  the  natural  influx  of  the 
moisture,  and  either  stunt  the  tree  in 
its  growth  or  altogether  destroy  it.  If 
groundless  complaints  were  cherished  by 
their  Lordships  against  this  measure  before 
that  time  which  was  absolutely  necespary 
for  its  trial  had  elapsed,  the  result  would 
be  the  conversion  of  that  House  into  e 
Court  of  Appeal  for  all  those  pariidies 
which  might  fancy  they  were  aggrieved 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Commiasioneie* 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  parish  of  Stoke 
Poges  making  the  statement  they  had  to 
their  Lordships;  but  he  called  upon  that 
House  to  act  with  candour  to  the  pe-> 
titioners,  and  common  fairness  to  the 
Commissioners.  Were  their  Lordships  to 
give  ^ar  to  the  petitioners,  and  call  upon 
the  Commissioners  to  reply  to  their  state* 
ments,  he  was  confident  that  their  explan* 
ation  would  not  only  be  triumphant  to 
themselves,  but  satisfactory  to  their  Lord- 
ships. He  knew  from  his  own  investiga- 
tion, and  scrutiny  of  their  proceedings, 
that  such  would  be  the  case ;  and  on  that 
account,  he  was  the  more  anxious  that 
their  Lordships  should  at  present  refrain 
from  anv  interference.  On  that  account^ 
too,  he  had  at  once  stated  the  case,  rather 
than  that  there  should  be  any  delav»  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  witn  the 
Board.  If  their  Lordships  once  set  the 
example  of  making  their  House  the  Court 
of  Appeal  for  such  matters,  the  conse« 
quence  would  be  that  every  place  liaviny 
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any  tiiiister  motive,  or  labouring  nhder 
•ome  inexplicable  delusion,  would  come 
there,  and  not  only  take  np  their  Lord- 
shqps'  time,  though  at  present  they  were 
not  Oferbnrthened  with  Parlianientary 
business,  but  would  interfere  with  that  of 
the  Commissioners,  needlessly  put  them 
on  their  defence,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
render  their  Commission  a  perifect  nullity. 
Their  Lordships  had  no  conception  of  the 
bulk  of  the  correspondence  through  which 
they  had  to  wade — of  the  hundreds,  the 
tens  of  thousands,  of  letters,  which  the 
Commissioners'  daily  received.  Their 
Lordships  could  have  no  conception 
of  the  numerous  letters  and  documents 
which  they  had  inspected  in  order  to 
frrnish  him  with  those  facts  which  he 
had  briefly  related  to  their  Lordships. 
Their  labour  was  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  scantiness  of  the  statement,  but  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  satisfying 
themselves,  that  such  and  such  occurrences 
had  or  had  not  taken  place,  and  of  proving 
the  absolute  negative  of  many  probable 
suppositions.  He  again  repeated,  that  if 
they  gave  any  ill-advised  encouragement 
to  petitioners,  the  Act  they  passed  last 
Session  would  be  virtually  nullified,  and 
he  earnestly  hoped,  that  it  would  only  be 
on  some  great  and  extraordinary  occasion 
that  they  would  deviate  from  a  principle 
which  ought  to  govern  the  proceedings  of 
that  House — a  principle  dictated  alike  by 
justice  and  prudence. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday^  March  17,  1835. 

MnomEfl.]  New  Writ  ordered.  A  New.  Writ  wm  ordered  on 
Om  Motkm  of  Mr.  VMiroif ,  Ibr  Nottingluuaathire  (KoiQk) 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Viieoiint  LmtLwr,  mm  Ead  of 

SCARBOBOUOB. 

Billt.  Read  a  feetmd  time  t-> WttneiMir  Indenmity.— Read 
It  fhlfd  tiine  t^-Eaoiieqiiwr  Bf Us  I  Twafier  of  Aida. 

Petilioiu  pratcnlad.  By  Lord  Crablib  Ruaai&L  and  Mr. 
DuNDAs,  ttom.  the  Licenaed  VictuaUen  of  York  and 
Tavistoefc,  Ibr  the  Repeal  of  the  AdditSonal  Duty  on 


DissEVTEAs'  Marriages.]  The  Chan" 
cellar  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  the 
Motion  with  which  he  should  on  this  occa- 
sion conclude,  would  have  for  its  object  to 
effect  the  settlement  of  a  great  and  im- 
portant question,  which  was  of  great  con* 
sequence  to  the  public,  and  which  inter* 
esled  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 
It  was  a  question  which  had  been  for  a 
loB^  tiiue  vnsettledy  and  to  settle  which 


various,  but  ineffectual  attempts^  had  at 
different  times  been  made ;  and,  if  it  were 
once  set  at  rest  on  proper  and  satisfactory 
principles,  that  would  tend  to  promote 
harmony,  peace,  and  contentment  among 
those  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  those  who  conacien* 
tiously  dissented  from  the  principles  of  that 
Church.  The  object  of  the  Motion  which 
he  should  submit  to  the  House  was,  to 
provide  relief  in  regard  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  ceremony  of  marriage  to  those 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,- 
who  objected  to  having  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  performed  as  at  present  required 
according  to  the  rites  and  ordinances  of 
the  Established  Church.  It  was  no  doubt 
known  to  all  who  heard  him,  that  in 
the  year  1754,  an  Act  had  passed,  26 
George  2nd,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of. Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  which 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  law  of  this 
country  in  respect  to  marriage.  By  that 
Act,  it  was  provided,  that  no  'marriage 
ceremony  should  be  performed  by  any 
clergyman,  excepting  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  according  to 
the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  only  exception  made  was 
in  favour  of  Jews  and  Quakers,  who  were 
allowed  to  contract  marriage  according  to 
their  own  forms  and  ceremonies.  The 
Dissenting  body  objected  to  the  provisions 
of  that  Act.  They  alleged  that  there  was 
no  relation  in  life  which  tended  more  to 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the 
general  good  of  society,  than  that  of  roar* 
riage ;  and  they  objected  to  a  law  which 
rendered  that  relation  invalid,  unless  it 
were  contracted  according  to  rites,  and  in 
conformity  to  ceremonies,  in  which  they 
could  not  coQScientiouslv  concur;  and 
they,  therefore,  required  of  the  Legislature 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  as  would 
enable  them  to  contract  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  without  being  compelled  to  go 
through  those  forms  and  ceremonies,  from 
which  they  conscientiously  dissented.  That 
was  the  objection  brought  by  the  Dissent- 
ers to  the  law  as  it  now  stood*  Now,  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  scruples  of  the  Dis* 
senters  were  really  sincere^  that  no  one 
could  deny,  not  only  the  justice,  but  the 
policy,  of  affording  them  the  relief  which 
they  required.  The  Church  of  England 
could  have  no  object  in  calling  upon  those 
who  conscientiously  dissented  from  its 
tenets  and  principles  in  all  other  nttterai 
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lo  oontract  the  ceremony  of  tnarriage  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  that  Church. 
Neither  had  society  any  interest  in  re« 
quiring  that  such  a  ceremony  should  be 
performed.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  as  con- 
tracted according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Cbureh  of  England,  was  a  mere  form  of 
words^  and  that  the  persons  so  contracting 
marriage  were  not  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  of  the  doctrines  or  principles 
of  that  Church.  The  persons  contracting 
marriage  received,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Established  Church,  a  solemn  be« 
nediction  from  the  mouth  of  the  clergy- 
man, eipressly  and  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  religious  sanction  to  the 
ceremony ;  and  if  the  contracting  party 
could  not  conscientiously  comply  with  the 
ceremony,  or  concur  in  that  benediction, 
it  ceasea  to  be  that  solemn  and  religious 
ceremony  which  was  intended.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  became  necessary 
to  consider  what  mode  of  relief  could  be 
afforded  to  Dissenters ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  of  all  the  plans  proposed,  there 
were  only  three  which  were  at  all  feasible, 
or  by  which  the  object  the  Dissenters  had 
fa)  view,  could  possibly  be  accomplished. 
In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  suggested 
as  a  remedy*  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
alter  the  ceremony  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  alteration  in  that  ceremony 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  violation  done 
to  the  consciences  of  those  who,  adhering 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  entirely 
approved  of  that  ceremony.  There  was 
nothing  in  that  ceremony,  to  which  they 
ft\%  the  slightest  objection ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  benediction,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceedings contained  the  essential  and  vital 
prioci^es  of  their  faith*  The  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  therefore,  had 
a  fair  right  to  object  to  the  alteration  of  a 
ceremony  with  which  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  which  was  entirely  conform- 
able to  their  feelings  and  doctrines,  pro- 
vided that  any  other  mode  of  satisfying  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  those  who  dis- 
sented frodd  the  Church,  could  be  dis- 
covered. Besides,  the  only  object  that 
could  be  gained  by  such  an  alteration, 
would  be,  provided  a  concomitant  enact- 
ment wejre  passed  for  the  purpose,  that  no 
marriages  should  take  place,  unless  they 
were  solemnised  accoroing  .to  the  altered 
form«  Because,  if  the  form  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  altered  in  the  first  in- 
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perform  what  rite  they  pleased,  fer  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  sanction  to  the  act  of 
marriage,  it  was  qnite  clear  that  nothing 
would  have  been  gained;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  were  made  compulsory  on 
all  parties  to  celebrate  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  according  to  the  altered  form,  ho 
believed  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
establish  any  rite,  to  be  performed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  by  a  minister  of  thai 
Church,  which  would  be  satisfactory, 
without  exception,  to  the  whole  Dissenting 
body.  In  fact,  there  were,  he  believed, 
some  parties  who  objected  to  any  religious 
ceremony  at  all.  Others  there  wera  who 
did  not  object  to  the  religions  rite,  but 
who  objected  to  the  principle  of  being 
compelled  to  solemnize  the  act  of  marriage 
in  the  Church  of  England,  or  through  the 
aid  of  a  minister  belonging  to  the  Eatab- 
lished  Church.  The  result^  therefore,  of 
any  attempt  to  alter  the  marriage  cere« 
mony  of  the  Church  of  England,  would 
probably  be,  that  the  Legislature  would  do 
violence  to  the  consciences  of  the  membere 
of  that  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
no  satis&ction  to  the  Dissenters,  but  the 
reverse,  if  the  House  were  to  compel 
them  by  law  to  celebrate  their  marrtagea 
according  to  a  certain  ceremony,  let  that 
ceremony  be  as  difierent  as  it  might  from 
the  existing  one.  In  his  opinion,  there* 
fore,  it  was  not  expedient  to  attempt  any 
alteration  of  the  religious  rite  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  the  view  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  Dissenters,  espe- 
cially without  knowing  whether  such  an 
alteration  would  meet  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 
But  even  if  the  concurrence  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  were  obtained,  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  proper 
to  adopt  the  plan,  for  he  could  not  hope 
to  make  such  a  change  in  the  present  ce* 
remony,  as  would  give  satisfaction  both  to 
all  claMes  of  Dissenters,  and  to  the 
members  of  (he  Established  Church.  He, 
therefore,  dismissed  from  his  nund  all 
hope  of  settling  the  question  by  the  adop- 
tion of  that  plan— namely,  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  E^ 
land«  The  second  mode  by  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  give  relief  to  tha 
Dissenters,  and  a  mode  wbkh  had  beea 
hitherto  almost  always  tried  was^  to  make 
some  provision  by  which  Dissenters  Aoald 
be  able  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  mar* 
riage   withm    Dissenting    chapels^   and 
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eontideration  of  Parliament,  since  the 
Year  1824^  some  of  which  had  passed  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  founded  on  the  prin- 
oqrfe  of  giving  permission  to  Dissenters  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  ceremony  within 
their  own  places  of  worship.  In  1824,  a 
measure  was  introduced  for  that  porpose, 
bat  it  provided  relief  solely  for  the  case  of 
the  Unitarians.  In  1825,  another  Bill 
was  brought  in  for  the  same  object ;  and 
in  1827,  a  measure  was  introduced  founded 
on  a  different  principle.  At  length,  in 
1 834,  the  noble  Lord  opposite  proposed  his 
Bill,  and  that  was  the  last  measure  on  this 
aobject  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
eonsideratton  of  Parliament.  The  noble 
Lord'a  Bill  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  attempting  to  give  perfect  satisfaction 
to  the  Dissenter,  by  permitting  him,  under 
certain  regulations,  to  celebrate  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  in  his  own  Dissenting 
chapel.  He  would  proceed  to  describe 
the  provisions  of  that  Bill.  In  devising 
any  plan  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters,  in 
respect  to  the  celebration  of  marriages,  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  three  points, 
each  of  which  was  of  essential  importance. 
The  first  was,  the  notice  which  should  be 
given  (either  in  the  way  of  license,  or  of 
bans,  or  by  some  other  mode),  by  the 
ittstmmeatality  of  which  the  commission 
of  fraud,  and  the  celebration  of  clandes- 
tine marriages,  might  be  prevented.  The 
second  point  was  the  nature  of  the  con* 
tract  or  ceremony  which  should  be  per* 
formed.  The  third  point  was  the  mode 
of  regutration.  The  noble  Lord's  Bill 
provided  for  these  three  separate  and  im- 
portant objects  in  the  following  manner . 
•—The  noble  Lord  proposed  that  the  bans 
lor  the  marriage  of  a  Dissenter,  should  be 
published  in  a  Church,  by  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  in  the  same 
manner  as  bans  were  at  present  published ; 
that  a  declaration  of  the  fact  of  the  pub« 
Ucation  of  the  bans*  should  afterwards  be 
given  by  the  minister  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  Dissenter  should  then  be  allowed. 
to  celebrate  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  a 
Dissenting  chapel,  duly  licensed  for  that 
purpose.  The  noble  Lord's  Bill  also 
enacted  that  a  license  should  be*issued  for 
the  solemnization  of  marriage  in  any  Dis- 
■eating  chapel,  provided  that  an  applica- 
tion  for  such  license  should  be  made  by 
twenty  householders  ;  and  the  Quarter 
Sessions  had  no  power  to  withhold  the 
license,  if  so  applied  for.  The  bans  of 
piaiiiage  bavfaig  been  previously  publiihed 


by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Englandf 
the  Dissenter  was  at  liberty  to  have  hie 
marriage  solemnised  in  cmeof  the  licensed 
chapels.  With  respect  to  registration, 
the  noble  Lord's  Bill  provided,  that  the 
minister,  teacher,  or  preacher,  who  offi« 
ciated  in  the  licensed  chapel,  should  keep 
the  registry  of  the  marriages;  that  the 
book  should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  frequented  the  chapel  for  the 
purpose  of  worship;  and  that,  after  a 
certain  period,  the  registrv  should  be 
transmitted  to  xHt  register  of  the  diocese, 
to  be  kept  by  him.  Such  were  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  noble 
Lord,  unquestionably  with  the  best  in  ten* 
tions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giring  satis* 
faction  to  the  Dissenters ;  but  it  was  open, 
in  his(Sir  Robert  Peel's)  opinion,  to  obgec* 
tions  s  and,  first  of  all,  to  this  very  powerful 
objection— that  it  gave  no  satisfaction 
whatever  to  those  it  was  intended  to  relieve. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  Dissenters  were 
displeased  with  that  Bill  were  stated  in  va* 
rious  petitions  presented  to  the  House ;  and 
he  would  refer  to  one  of  those  petitions,  in 
which  their  objections  were  very  briefly 
but  emphatically  expressed.  The  petition 
to  which  he  alluded  was  presented  in  the 
course  of  the  last  Session,  and  it  contained 
a  solemn  and  decided  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  against  the 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  which  they  op* 
posed  on  the  following  grounds;—],  be* 
cause  they  objected  to  the  celebration  of 
marriages  in  placesjof  worship  exclusively  { 
2,  because  they  objected  to  the  publica* 
tion  of  bans  in  parish  churches,  and  to  the 
granting  of  licenses  by  surrogates;  and  3, 
because  they  felt,  that  the  affixing  the 
license  granted  for  the  solemnisation  of 
marriages  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
their  places  of  worship  would  give  rise  to 
feelings,  which  it  would  be  better  to  avoid 
exciting.  It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
very  material  objections  were  entertained 
by  the  Dissenters  to  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord.  In  his  opinion,  the  third 
objection  was  one  of  minor  importance  t 
buf  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
put  forvrard  by  the  Dissenters  themselves; 
Besides  these  objections,  there  were  others 
which  he  thought  might  be  urged  to  the 
noble  Lord's  Bill  en  general  grounds.  The 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  permit  the  mar* 
riage  ceremony  to  be  solemnised  in  any 
place  licensed  for  that  purpose  on  the  ap- 
plumtion  of  twenty  resident  householders» 
Now^  be  was  svre,  that,  howoivr,  tb^ 
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migbt  differ  on  matten  of  religion^  4hey 
would  all  be  of  one  opinion,  as  to  the  ex- 
treme inportance  to  society  of  taking 
effectaal  precautions  against  fraud,  and 
the  celebration  of  clandestine  marriages. 
In  his  opinion  the  Dissentere  were  equally 
interested  with  the  rest  of  the  community 
in  the  adoption  of  these  precautionSy  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  of  their  own  families, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  interests  of  so- 
ciety. And  he  thought  that,  as  such  pre- 
cautions were  in  a  great  measure  effectual 
in  the  case  of  members  of  the  establish- 
menty  he  was  not  going  too  far  in  saying, 
that  the  members  of  the  Dissenting  bodies 
must  be  peculiarly  anxious  to  have  similar 
precautions  adopted  in  respect  to  them- 
selves. Unless  effectual  precautions  were 
taken  in  their  case,  the  Dissenters,  and 
particularly  the  female  members  of  their 
families,  would  be  subject  to  be  practised 
upon  by  imposition  and  unfair  artifice.  It 
was  quite  clear,  that  society  in  general  was 
interested  in  taking  effectual  precautions 
against  the  commission  of  frauds  in  this 
matter.  In  making  new  regulations,  it 
was  necessary  not  only  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  regulations  already  existing, 
but  also  the  means  which  might  be  afford- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of 
the  law  for  the  commission  of  fraud.  It 
was  well  known,  that  the  law  placed  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  registration 
of  Dissenting  chapels;  the  law  imposed 
^0  test  by  which  the  character  of  Dissent- 
ing chapels  could  be  known.  Any  parties 
wishing  to  register  a  place  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  worship  had  only  to  apply  in 
proper  form,  and  on  the  payment  of  half- 
a-crown  the  registration  was  effected  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  place  then  be- 
came entitled  to  tlie  protection  of  the  law 
as  a  place  of  religious  worship.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  the  place  registered 
should  be  a  separate  building;  and  he 
apprehended,  that  if  application  were 
made  for  the  licensing  of  a  room  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  the 
license  must  immediately  follow  on. the 
payment  of  2s,  6d,  If  the  noble  Lord's 
Billy  then,  had  passed  into  a  law,  how 
easy  would  it  have  been  for  parties,  on 
their  application,  though  it  might  not  be 
a  bond  Jide  application,  to  get  a  room 
licensed  for  the  purpose  of  religious  wor- 
ship in  the  first  instance ;  and  afterwards, 
if  twenty  persons  had  made  application, 
that  that  room  should  be  licensed  for  the 
•folemnizatioQ  of  marriages^  there  would 


have  been  no  authority  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  a  license  for  that  purpose.  Where 
so  general  and  promiscuous  a  license  was 
given  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  great  apprehension  would  ne- 
cessarily be  felt,  that  those  frauds  and 
evasions  of  lanr,  against  which  it  was  so 
desirable  to  guard,  would  take  place.  The 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  permit  the  cere* 
mony  of  marriage  to  be  performed  by  any 
teacher  or  preacher.  Now,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  in  some  Dissenting 
communities,  there  were  preachers  with  a 
fixed  and  stationary  character,  fully  re- 
cognized as  the  ministers  of  settled  con- 
gregations; but  there  were  also  some 
ministers  who  had  no  such  fixed  and  sta- 
tionary character,  and  who  belonged  to 
various  congregations.  The  noble  Lord's 
Bill,  however,  would  have  given  authority 
to  the  latter  description  of  preachers  to 
celebrate  marriages.  It  therefore  appeared 
to  him  most  desirable,  in-  giving  relief  to 
the  Dissenters,  that  the  House  should  pro- 
ceed on  a  principlewhich  would  apply  equally 
well  to  all  classes  and  kinds  of  Dissenters. 
With  respect  to  registration,  the  noUe 
Lord's  Bill  provided,  that  the  r^^tries 
should  be  kept  by  the  minister,  teadber,  or 
preacher,  that  they  should  not  only  be  in 
his  handwriting,  bur  also  in  his  custody. 
Now,  if  this  regulation  were  applied  in* 
discriminately  to  all  descriptions  of  preach* 
ers — both  to  those  who  had  a  fixed  and 
stationary  character,  and  to  those  who  had 
no  settled  character — and  they  were  in- 
vested with  the  important  duty  not  only 
of  making  the  registries,  but  also  of  keep* 
ing  them  in  their  custody,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  sufficient  precautions  would  not 
have  been  taken  against  the  evasion  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature. .  But  as  the 
noble  Lord's  object  was  to  gire  relief  to 
the  Dissenting  body,  it  was  the  less  neces- 
sary for  him  to  refer  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill,  since  it  had  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Dissenters.  It  was 
quite  clear,  that  the  great  object  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  in  view,  had  not  been 
gained  by  the  introduction  of  that  mea- 
sure. He  had  already  alluded  to  two 
modes  by  which  it  might  be  supposed,  on 
a  first  impression,  that  relief  should  be 
given  to  the  Dissenters  u^l$t^  to  an  alter- 
ation of  the  knarriage  ceremony  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  he  set  aside 
as  an  ineffectual  mode ;  and  2dlyi  to  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord,  which 
continued  the  publication  of  the  bans  by 
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fhe  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  which  permitted  the  marriage  of  Dis- 
senters to  be  solemnized  by  the  ministers 
of  the  congregations  to  which  they  be- 
long^. The  second  mode  not  having 
given  satisfaction  to  the  Dissenters,  it 
Uierefore  remained  to  be  considered  by 
what  mode  satisfaction  could  be  given  to 
that  body,  consistently  with  a  principle 
which  would  admit  of  universal  application 
without  inconvenience  or  mischief.  He 
would  now,  after  much  consideration  of 
the  noble  Lord's  Bill,  which  had  proved  un- 
satisfactory, not  only  to  the  Dissenters,  but 
also  to  many  members  of  the  Established 
Church  (for  they  had  objected  to  be  made 
the  instruments  of  performing  the  prelim i« 
nary  ceremony  of  the  publication  of  the 
bans,  in  respect  to  a  rite  which  it  was  pro- 
posed should  cease  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  religious  forms  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land)—he  would  now,  he  repeated,  pro- 
ceed to  state  to  the  House  the  principles 
on  which  he  proposed  to  found  a  Bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  the  Dis- 
senters. It  appeared  to  him^  that  by  far 
the  most  efficient  and  least  objectionable 
mode  of  giving  that  relief  was  to  propose 
two  ceremonies,  one  a  civil  ceremony,  and 
the  other  a  religious  ceremony;  taking 
care  to  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
religioas  ceremony^  b\it  not  imposing  it  as 
an  absolute  and  essential  condition  of  the 
validity  of  a  marriage.  He  would  make 
the  civil  ceremony  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary of  marriage.  That  was  the  secu- 
rity which  he  would  require  on  the  part  of 
society.  He  would  fain  hope,  however, 
that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  would  not, 
in  consequence,  be  divested  of  its  reli- 
gious character ;  he  believed  that  it  would 
not.  He  believed,  that  so  much  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  religious  rite 
by  the  Dissenting  body,  that  they  would, 
in  almost  all  cases,  superadd  the  religious 
to  the  civil  ceremony;  and  he  doubted 
not,  that  the  religious  sanction  so  super- 
added would  be  more  efficient  as  a  sanc- 
tion if  left  to  be  imposed  by  the  parties 
themselves,  according  to  such  forms  as 
were  most  acceptable  to  them,  than  if 
prescribed  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  ceremony 
by  the  Legislature.  Every  one  must  desire 
to  see  the  religious  sanction  possess  a  solemn 
and  binding  character;  but  was  it  proba- 
ble that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  solemn- 
ity, or  be  of  a  binding  nature,  if  it  were 
not  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
icientious  feelings  of  the  parties  on  whom 


it  was  imposed ;  but  if  it  were,  on  the 
contrary,  prescribed  and  determined  by 
law,  to  which  they  would  be  compelled  to 
submit?  He  repeated,  that  he  would  en- 
courage as  much  as  possible  the  religions 
ceremony,  but  he  would  not  exact  its  per- 
formance as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  validity  of  marriage.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to 
impose  one  fixed  form  of  religious  cere* 
mony ;  it  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  the  different  bodies  of 
Dissenters.  The  religious  ceremony  that 
would  suit  the  Unitarians,  would  not  suit  the 
Independents,  or  the  Baptists.  But  it  ap« 
peared  to  him,  that  if  the  Legislature  were 
to  leave  the  Dissenting  bodies  to  super- 
add to  the  civil  contract  of  marriage  such 
religious  observances  as  were  in  accord- 
ance with  their  peculiar  opinions,  nothingof 
the  value  of  a  religious  sanction  would 
thereby  be  lost.  In  acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple he  was  acting  in  precise  conformity 
with  the  principle  of  a  Bill  which  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1827, 
and  which  proceeded  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  a  third  reading,  and  which  was 
then  only  postponed  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  session.  The  Bill 
which  related  to  Unitarians,  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  the  House 
would  see  from  a  description  of  its  provi- 
sions, that  it  directly  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  now  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed. The  Bill  provided,  that  "  the  bans 
were  to  be  published  in  Church.  Where 
both  parties  were  Unitarians,  a  certificate 
of  the  publication  was  to  be  given  by  the 
clergyman,  on  payment  of  the  usual 
fee.  On  presentation  of  that  certificate 
to  a  Magistrate,  the  Magistrate  might 
marry  the  parties.  The  parties  were 
required  to  make  a  declaration,  that 
they  were  both  Unitarians.  Magistrates 
mariying  the  parties  were  required  to  give 
certificates  of  marriage,  such  certificates 
to  be  deposited  in  the  parish  chest,  and 
marriages  to  be  entered  on  the  parish  re- 
gistry." Before  he  entered  into  an  expla- 
nation of  the  particular  details  of  the 
measure  he  proposed  to  introduce,  he 
wished  to  show  the  House  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  founded  was  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  England  previous  to 
the  Marriage  Act  of  1754.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  law  of  England  recognixed 
marriage  as  a  civil  contract ;  and  that  it 
did  not  require,  as  an  essential  and  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  validity  of  th^t 
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coDtract,  the  performance  of  any  religious 
ceremony.  In  the  famont  caie  of  **  Dal« 
rymple  v.  Dalrymple/'  Lord  Stowell,  then 
Sir  W.  Scott,  laid  down  that  principle, 
and  in  support  of  his  opinion,  he  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Holt,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  following  terms : 
— '*  It  was  said  by  Lord  Holt,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  whole  Court,  that  if  a  contract 
be  per  verba  deprasenti,  it  amounts  to  an 
actual  marriage,  which  the  very  party 
themselves  cannot  dissolve  by  release,  or 
other  mutual  agreement^  for  it  is  as  much 
a  marriage  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  as  if  it 
had  been  in  facie  ecclesue"  In  Wigmore's 
case  the  same  Judge  said,  *'  that  a  con- 
tract per  verba  de  priBsenti  is  a  marriage, 
so  is  a  contract  per  verba  de  future ;  if 
the  contract  be  executed,  and  the  man 
take  her,  it  is  a  marriage ;  and  they  can- 
not be  punished  for  fornication.^  Lord 
Stowell  stated,  that  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  as  well  as  in  the  Common  Law, 
^*  the  stream  ran  uniformly  in  the  same 
course,"  and  he  referred  to  the  case  of 
Lord  Fitzmaurice,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Kerry,  brought  in  the  year  1732,  before 
the  Court  of  Delegates*  In  that  case  it 
appeared  that  the^engagement  to  marry 
was  made  in  the  following  terms :— '^  We 
swear  to  marry  one  another,*'  and  it  was 
held  that  each  party  was  bound  by  that 
declaration.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
was  to  the  following^flfect : — **  The  Court, 
composed  of  a  full  commission,  paid  no 
regard  to  the  objection,  and  found  for 
the  marriage,  and,  on  application  for  a 
commission  of  review,  founded  upon  new 
matter  alleged,  was  refused  by  the  Chan- 
cellor." Lord  Stowell  next  obsenred,  that 
things  continued  on  this  footing  till  the 
Marriage  Act  of  ^54,  which  was  not  in- 
tended to  give  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
a  religous  sanction,  as  a  religious  sanction ; 
but  was  only  intended  as  a  precaution 
against  fraud  and  clandestine  marriage. 
In  making,  therefore,  the  civil  contract  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  validity  of 
marriages,  and  leaving  parties  to  super- 
add the  religious  sanction,  he  was  acting 
in  conformity,  not  only  with  <he  principle 
of  the  Bill  of  1B27,  but  with  what  was 
the  principle  of  the  law  of  England 
previous  to  the  Marriage  Act  of  1754; 
and  he  thought  he  was  onlv  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
good  sense  in  not  prescribing  any  precise 
religious  ceremony,  but  in  leaving  the 
parties  interested  to  6x  for  themselves 


such  religions  sanction  as  was  best  suited 
to  their  religious  opinions.  The  principle 
of  his  Bill  was  also  recognized  by  the 
existing  law,  because  the  Marriage  Act  of 
1754  did  not  impose  the  religious  cere* 
mony  as  an  indispensable  condition  in  all 
cases,  for  that  Act  expressly  provided  that 
its  enactments  should  not  extend  to  the 
cases  of  Jews  and  Quakers.  He  knew 
that  ingenious  doubts  had  been  expressed 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriages  of  Jews 
and  Quakers;  but  he  apprehended,  that 
no  man  could  doubt  that  the  whole  course 
of  law  established  this  position  —  that 
the  marriages  of  Jews  and  Quakers 
were  valid  as  far  as  regarded  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  offspring,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  property.  But  in  some  of  the 
possesstonsof  the  British  Crown  marriages 
could  be  performed  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  Ireland,  the  presence  of  a 
minister  of  the  church  of  England  was  not 
necessary  to  give  validitjf  to  marriages; 
neither  was  it  necessary  in  India.  There 
were  others  in  that  House  better  informed 
on  the  subject  than  himself,  but  he  be- 
lieved that,  according  to  the  existing^  law 
in  India,  a  marriage  performed  either  by 
a  minister  of  the  Chuch  of  England,  or 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  valid  ; 
while  a  marriage  performed  by  a  Presby* 
terian  minister  was  not  valid. 

Dr.  LuMngton  stated,  that  au  Act  bed 
been  passed  to  legalise  marriages  per* 
formed  in  India  by  Presbyteriaa  mi- 
nisters. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
not  aware  of  that  fact.  He  might  extend 
his  former  remarks  to  the  state  of  the 
marriage  law  in  Newfoundland:  but  be 
thought  he  had  said  enough  to  show  tbat 
the  whole  state  of  the  Marriage  Act  re* 
quired  review  and  revision.  In  some  of 
our  dependencies,  and  even  in  this  empire^ 
it  was  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
Having  said  thus  much  of  the  general 
principles  on  which  he  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed, ne  would  now  proceed  to  explain  the 
enactments  which  his  Bill  would  include. 
It  would  be  recollected  that  the  Dissenten 
had  objected  to  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  because  it  required  the  publica- 
tion of  bans  in  churches  by  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  present  metbod 
of  notifying  the  intentions  of  Dissenters 
to  contract  a  marriage  with  one  of  their 
own  community  was  repugnant  to  die 
feelmgs  of  the  Dissentex^  bat  if  be  eould 
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devuie  any  oAer  mode  by  Which  effectual 
notice  could  be  giveu^  which  should  re- 
lieve the  Dissenter  from  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  religious  rites  of  the 
Establishment,  and  if  he  could  introduce 
some  simple  form  of  notice,  by  which  the 
conscientious  feelings  of  a  minister  of  the 
Church  would  be  spared  the  pain  of  as- 
sisting in  a  ceremony  which  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Establishment,  he  thought  that  the  object 
he  had  in  view  would  be  effectually  an- 
swered. In  some  cases,  also,  it  would 
occur  that  an  indtvidiml  might  assent  to 
the  civii  contract,  but  might  not  wish  to 
have  it  confirmed  by  the  performance  of 
any  religious  ceremony.  Now,  his  Bill 
would  do  a  good  deal  to  effect  these  objects. 
The  form  he  intended  to  propose  would 
be  very  simple,  and  if,  when  he  had  laid 
his  views  on  this  Question  before  the 
House,  this  was  found  not  to  be  sufficient, 
why,  then  let  the  Dissenters  join  with  him 
in  framing  one  which  would  answer  the 
ends  better.  If  there  were  two  parties  who 
had  an  objection  to  the  form  of  marriage 
as  solemnized  by  the  Church  of  England^ 
they  would  have  within  their  power  the 
remedy  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Bill 
to  secure  to  them.  But  he  did  not  wish 
to  make  this  enactment  compulsory  on  all 
who  conscientiously  differed  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  He  did  hope  that 
the  impediment  of  pride  being  removed, 
when  it  was  no  longer  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Dissenter  to  be  married  according 
to  the  forms  and  establishment  to  whose 
doctrines  he  could  not  subscribe,  he  would, 
in  many  instances,  not  avail  himself  of  the 
kind  of  relief  proposed  by  the  Bill.  He 
would  give  the  Dissenter  every  facility  of 
being  married  elsewhere,  if  he  preferred 
it,  but  he  hoped  that  the  Dissenter  would 
be  induced,  unless  there  was  some  serious 
objection  in  his  mind  to  the  form  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  as  performed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  to  conform  to  that 
ceremony.  What  he  meant  to  say  was, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  repudiate  and 
reject  the  Dissenter  from  joining  in  the 
performance  of  the  common  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Establishment,  if  he 
thought  proper  to  do  so;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  objected  to  those 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  Bill  would  give 
him  a  full  and  satisfactory  remedy. 
He  proposed,  that  a  civil  ceremony  only 
should  be  performed  between  parties  who 
olgected  to  the  marriage  rite  of  the  church ; 


and  to  render  them  competent  for  the  pet- 
formance  of  the  ceremony,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  one  or  both  of  them  should 
have  resided,  at  least,  seven  days  previous 
in  a  certain  hundred,  before  the  Magistrate 
of  which  the  proceedings  were  to  talce 
place.  The  parties  would  have  to  give 
notice  to  the  Magistrate  of  the  hundred, 
who  would  preside  at  the  performance  of 
what  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
would  call  the  civil  ceremony  of  marriage 
— namely,  the  acknowledgment  of  tlie 
contract  between  the  parties.  Each  would 
have,  on  the  ratification  of  the  contract, 
to  give  a  written  certificate,  stating  that 
he  or  she  acknowledged  the  contract  to  be 
binding.  The  form  would  be  found  in  the 
schedule  of  the  Bill,  which  he  proposed  to 
lay  on  the  Table,  and  was  of  the  most  sim- 
ple kind.  Each  party  would  then  sign  a 
form,  acknowledging  the  other  as  standing 
in  the  relationship  of  husband  or  wife. 
The  written  acknowledgment,  or  comple- 
tion of  the  ceremony,  before  the  civil  ma* 
gistrate,  was  not  to  take  place  till  after  a 
period  of  fourteen  days  subsequent  to  giv- 
ing the  notice,  and  must  take  place  within 
three  months  of  the  period.  He  preferred 
the  proceedings  before  a  single  magistrate, 
although  he  was  aware,  that  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  security  would  be  greater  if 
the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  several;  but,  when  he  recollected  the 
nature  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  character 
of  those  who  generally  attended  at  the 
petty  sessions,  he  was  satisfied  that  It 
would  be  a  relief  to  the  parties  about  to 
enter  into  the  strict  relationship  conse- 
quent on  the  contract,  if  he  enabled  them 
to  enter  into  it  before  a  single  magistrate. 
He  was  sure  that  the  grace  and  value  of 
the  gift  would  be  diminished,  if  they  made 
it  requisite  that  the  ceremony  should  be 
performed  before  a  number  of  magistrates. 
He  had  now  mentioned  the  nature  of  the 
relief  which  he  intended  to  propose,  and 
the  nature  of  the  civil  contract  he  wished 
to  recommend  for  those  who  objected  to 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony  In  the 
church.  At  present  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  declaration  previous  to  procuring 
a  marriage  licence.  He  intended  to  pro- 
pose, that  a  similar  declaration  should  be 
made  before  the  magistrate,  on  entering 
upon  the  civil  contract ;  and  the  same  * 
oath,  as  on  obtaining  a  license,  would  be 
administered,  namely —<  that  the  parties 
were  above  the  age  of  twenty-one;  that 
the  contract  was  with  the  ooosent  of  the 
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parents  or  guardians;  and  that  neither  of 
them  were  aware  of  any  legal  impediment 
to  the  marriage.  It  might  be  said,  that  a 
door  would  be  opened  to  clandestine  mar- 
riages by  the  non-publication  of  bans.  At 
present,  however,  nothing  was  so  delusive 
as  the  publication  of  bans;  such  a  com* 
plete  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  society,  since  they  were  adopted,  that 
they  gave  no  security  for  the  object  for 
which  they  were  intended ;  he  was  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  illegal  or  clandes- 
tine marriages  that  took  place,  were  those 
where  bans  had  been  published.  In  many 
populous  places,  parties  might  have  bans 
published,  and  their  names  escape  observ- 
ation. Under  the  system  which  he  pro- 
posed, there  would  be  no  greater  tempta- 
tion to  illegal  marriages  than  there  was  at 
present.  If  the  notice  were  incomplete, 
of  course  the  magistrate  would  not  suffer 
the  contract  to  be  completed.  Where  there 
were  no  religious  scruples,  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  alter  the  present  form ;  but  all 
that  he  had  in  view  was,  to  relieve  those 
who  entertained  objections  to  the  marriage 
ceremony  being  performed  in  the  Church 
by  the  clergyman.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  securities  he  had  taken  were  quite 
as  valid  as  those  which  existed  on  apply- 
ing for  a  license.  He  was  convinced  that 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  take  superfluous 
securities,  he  would  only  diminish  the  va- 
lue of  the  relief,  which  he  was  anxious  to 
afford.  He  should  previously  have  stated 
that  he  also  proposed,  that  the  magistrate 
before  whom  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
contract  was  made,  should  take  two  or 
three  copies  of  the  form,  which  were  to  be 
signed  by  the  parties,  which  would  be  the 
best  evidence  that  could  be  obtained  of  the 
contract,  and  that  one  of  these  copies 
should  be  sent  to  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  keep  the  regis- 
ter of  the  civil  contract  of  marriage.  The 
Dissenters  would  not  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  minister,  but  the  magistrate 
would  transmit  to  him  one  of  the  copies 
of  the  certificate,  that  the  parties  had  en- 
tered into  the  contract.  It  had  been  said, 
that  they  ought  not  to  call  upon  clergy- 
men to  enter  the  names  of  the  parties  m 
the  register,  when  the  ceremony  was  not 
performed  by  themselves,  but  he  was  sure 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  would  not 
object  to  become  registrars.  Whatever 
register,  however,  was  adopted,  he  thought 
it  desirable  that  they  should,  if  possible, 
make  it  a  common  register,  and  not  make 


distinctions.  His  own  earnest  wish  was  to 
leave  this  register,  under  the  present  state 
of  things,  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers 
of  the  parish,  being  convinced  that  they 
would  be  less  liable  to  inaccuracies  than 
any  other  parties  that  could  be  chosen. 
He  was  aware,  that  there  were  some  points 
that  he  might  have  passed  over,  but  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  excuse  him 
when  they  considered  the  number  of  mat- 
ters he  had  had  to  consider  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  give  several  important 
matters  the  attention  which  he  wished. 
Among  other  things,  he  bad  been  unable 
to  give  the  consideration  he  desired  to 
some  measure  for  a  general  c'lvU  registra- 
tion. If  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  a 
new  registration  on  a  general  principle 
immediately,  he  thought  that  it  was  desii^- 
able,  in  the  mean  time,  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  form  of  register  which  they  had. 
By  the  mode  which  he  proposed,  they 
would  have  a  civil  registry  in  one  place^ 
and  a  religious  one  in  another.  With  re- 
spect to  the  claims  for  compensation,  and 
the  fees  to  the  clergyman,  for  the  simple 
registration,  he  had  little  to  say.  He  be- 
lieved, that  when  those  matters  which  af- 
fected the  scruples  of  Dissenters,  were  re- 
moved, that  there  would  be  less  objection 
than  at  present,  to  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  Church,  and  still  less  tO' 
the  payment  of  fees.  He  intended  to  pro- 
pose that  the  whole  amount  of  fees  pay- 
able in  the  civil  contract  of  marriage, 
should  not  be  more  than  seven  shillings. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  payment 
for  a  license  in  this  case  any  more  than  at 
present,  when  bans  were  published.  Out  of 
this  fee  of  seven  shillings,  he  proposed  that 
five  shilling^  should  go  to  the  parish  offi- 
cer or  clergyman,  who  kept  the  register; 
by  this  means,  he  was  justified  in  saying 
that  the  whole  expense  of  a  marriage  would 
be  less  than  it  was  at  present.  He  as- 
suredly felt  much  obliged  to  the  House  for 
the  attention  and  kindness  with  which  they 
had  listened  to  him  on  a  matter  on 
which  he  was  much  less  informed  than 
those  who  had  made  the  law  their  imme- 
mediate  study.  He  had  not  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  enter  upon  technical  refine- 
ments on  the  subject,  but  had  endeavour- 
ed, as  shortly  and  simply  as  possible,  to 
explain  the  enactment,  which  he  trusted 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  con- 
scientious objections  of  those  who  dis- 
sented from  the  Church,  and  at  the  same 
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time  relieving  the'tninisters  of  the  Church 
from  the  publication  of  bans  between  par- 
tiCB  who  object  to  his  performing  the  cere- 
mony. If  he  succeeded  in  the  object  he 
had  In  view,  he  should  rejoice  at  removing 
one  of  those  causes  which  had  tended  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  those  who  dissented 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  from  its 
ministers,  much  more  than  anything  con- 
nected with  the  ceremony  could  compen- 
sate to  them.  In  conclusion,  he  did  not 
propose  the  slightest  change  in  the  present 
taw  of  marriage,  with  respect  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment ;  bot  with  them 
the  civil  contract  would  still  be  subject  to 
the  religious  sanction.  He  was  sure  that 
no  one  would  object  to  the  claim  he  put  in 
for  the  members  of  the  Establishment,  of 
the  continuance  of  that  law  which  best 
suited  their  habits  and  feelings,  and  which 
superadded  the  religious  sanction  to  the 
civil  contract.  The  Right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
B  Bill  for  the  relief  of  persons  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England,  in  regard  to 
the  celebration  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Wilks  felt  bound,  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  thank  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  for  the  tone  and  manner 
in  which  he  had  brought  the  subject 
forward,  and  proposed  to  effect  a  change 
in  a  matter  which  every  member  of  the 
Church  must  feel  to  be  of  the  deepest 
importance,  and  highly  objectionable,  as 
regarded  the  ministers  of  the  Church. 
The  early  and  strict  attention  given  to  the 
subject  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  added 
much  to  the  feeling  of  obligation  which  he, 
on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  entertained. 
All  the  body  to  which  he  alluded  would 
deeply  feel,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  variety  of  objects  which  must 
necessarily  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that,  unso- 
licited by  them,  he  had  come  forward 
with  a  view  of  making  arrangements  in 
matters  which  had  been  so  long  complained 
of  by  them  as  grievances.  He  should  not 
do  Justice  to  his  feelings  towards  his  Par- 
liamentary Friends,  to  whom  the  Dis- 
senters were  under  such  deep  obligations 
for  their  exertions  to  get  rid  of  the  Teat 
and  Corporation  Acts,  which  were  felt  by 
them  not  merely  as  a  conscientious,  but  as 
a  great  political  degradation,  if  he  did 
not  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  them 
for  the  measures  brought  forward  last  year, 
and  above  all,  for  that  on  the  subject  of 
Dissenters'  marriages  which  was    with- 
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drawn  for  the  purpose  of  being  remodelled 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  Session 
and  the  present,  and  also  for  other  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of   the  Dissenters, 
which  he  knew  it  was  intended  to  bring 
forward.     He  had  no  doubt  that  arrange- 
ments would  have  been  made  of  a  satis- 
factory  nature,  both  as  regarded  a  general 
civil  registration,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Church-rates,   and   also   other  measures 
which  would  relieve  the  Dissenters  from 
grievances  under  which  they  had  long 
had  reason  to  complain.     With  respect  to 
the  present  measure  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  a  very  calm  and  considerate  view  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  a  candid  review  of 
the    measures    that  had    been    brought 
forward  during  the  last   ten  or  twelve 
years  for  removing  the  conscientious  ob- 
jections which  Dissenters  felt  to  that  which 
was  now  the  legal  form  of  marriage  in  this 
country.    Measures    had    been    brought 
forward  for  the  attainment  of  this  object 
by  many  of  the  warm  and  steadfast  frienda 
of  Dissenters,  and  above  all  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell).    There  were 
objections,  however,  to  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord,  which  it  was  found  difficult  to 
overcome,  above  all  as  regarded  the  pub- 
lication of  bans,  and  also  connected  with 
the  registration.     The  Dissenters  would 
have  been  extremely  glad  ^  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  boon  offered  to  them ;  but  there 
were  objections  raised  to  it,  both  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  concession,  and 
by  those  upon  whom  it  was  to  confer  a 
benefit^  and  not  giving  satisfaction,  it  was 
withdrawn.    The  measure  of   the  right 
hon.  Gentleman   obviated  many  of  the 
objections  that  were  raised   against  the 
noble  Lord's  Bill,  but  still  it  was  liable  to 
many  objections.     He  was  anxious  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  he  should  be  guilty  of 
unfairness  if  he  did  not  at  once  state, 
that  he  was  sure  the  measure  would  not 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of 
Dissenters.     He  was  satisfied  that  many 
would  object  that  Dissenters'  marriages 
were  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  civil  contract, 
and  not  also  as  a  rel igious  contract.    What 
the  Dissenters  required  was  perfect  social 
equality  and  equal  rights,  with  other  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  obtainable  in   as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  way.     They 
had  no  wish  to  subvert  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, nor  would  they  accept  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  if  o^ered  to  th^m, 
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for  the  maintenance  of  their  minigters.  If 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  them 
back  to  the  state  of  the  law  that  existed 
before  the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act, 
he  would  have  given  general  satisfaction. 
There  would  have  been  no  complaints  if 
he  had  gone  back  to  the  old  law  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  that  which  was  now  the  law  of 
France,  and  as  well  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  Many  of  the  Dis- 
senters would  consider  that  the  present 
measure  would  draw  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion between  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  themselves.  It  would  be  ima- 
gined by  many,  that  the  Dissenters  were 
to  be  married  in  a  different  way,  and  were 
not  to  have  the  religious  ceremony,  be- 
cause they  did  not  belong  to  the  Church, 
or  because  they  were  persons  of  degraded 
intellect.  This  would  be  argued  by  some 
of  the  Dissenters,  when  they  were  told 
that  marriage  with  them  was  only  to  be  a 
civil  contract.  He  wished  to  have  an 
uniform  system  for  all  classes.  There 
would,  also,  be  some  difficulties,  as  re- 
garded the  Dissenters  going  before  Ma« 
gistrates,  to  enter  into  this  contract.  He 
believed  that  one-third  of  the  Magistrates 
of  England  were  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship to  compel  Dissenters  to  go  before 
these  Magistrates  for  the  purpose  of  being 
married,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  would-be 
no  relief  whatever.  It  would  not  be  the 
substance,  but  merely  the  shadow,  of 
advantage.  It  would  be  attended  with 
great  practical  inconvenience  to  make  the 
Dissenters  attend  before  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  when  acting  as  a  Magistrate. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  feelings  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  Dissenters,  by 
adopting  this  course,  would  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  almost  insuperable.  He 
was  afraid,  from  the  experience  they  had 
hitherto  had  of  parish  clergymen,  that 
they  would  not  be  found  in  this  respect, 
more  than  in  others,  adequate  public  Ma- 
gistrates. He  was  convinced,  that  the 
only  satisfactory  registration  that  could 
be  adopted,  was  a  general  civil  register  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  If  they 
had  such  an  institution,  the  official  agent 
to  enter  the  registration,  would  be  neither 
Magistrate  nor  clergyman.  All  that  would 
then  be  required,  was  a  simple  form  of  re- 
gistration, not  only  for  Dissenters,  but  for 
all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  He 
was  glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  introduced  the  Billi  which  he  was 


sure  manifeated  the  favonraBk  legaid 
which  he  entertained  towards  the  Dis-* 
senters,  and  which  required  hia  acknow* 
ledgments  on  their  part.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  measure  was  liable  to  some  objec- 
tions, which  he  had  stated ;  but  he  would 
gladly  co-operate  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  his  desire  to  promote  saeh 
a  good  understanding,  as  would  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question. 
In  conclusion,  he  was  most  anxioos  to 
lessen  the  feelings  of  asperity,  which  ha 
deplored,  existed  between  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  and  to  promote  a  stronger  feel- 
ing of  mutual  benevolence. 

Lord    John   Russell  having   been  the 
person  to  introduce  the  Bill  for  the  relief 
of  Dissenters,  into  the  last  Parliament, 
could  not  let  the  question  be  put  without 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  allude  to  the 
Bill  which  was  brought  in  last  year,  and 
which  turned  out  to  be  unsatisfactory  to 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  relieTe. 
A  great  many  objections  were  made  to  it, 
some    of  which    he  thought  were    well 
founded,  while  others  were,  in  his  opinion, 
captious ;  but  such  were  their  nature  that, 
altogether,  he  found  it  impossible  to  pro« 
ceed  with  the  Bill;  he,  therefore,  with* 
drew  it.     The  field,  consequently,  was 
entirely  open  to   the  right    hon.    Gen- 
tleman ;  and  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that 
the  spirit  in  which  the  right  hoo.  Gentle- 
man had  proposed  his  measure,  was  most 
liberal  and  kind,  and  which,  he  trusted, 
would  always  prevail  in  the  future  discus- 
sions on  this  measure,  and  which  would 
be  found  more  advantageous  in  legislating 
on  this  subject,  than  by  pursuing   the 
course  which  had  hitherto  been  followed. 
He  admitted  the  value  of  many  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  going  too  far,  if  he 
then  attempted  to  follow  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  into  the  details  of  the  measuro 
which  he  had  brought  forward.  He  wished, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Bill  should  go 
forth  to  the  world, and  should  be  fairly  con* 
sidered  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters;  and 
he  hoped,  when  they  had  done  so,  that 
they  would  fairly  and  openly  state  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.    If  they  objected 
to  it,  that  they  would  state  their  ofc^ec- 
tions  in  such  a  reasonable  manner,  ns  to 
entitle  them  to  the  serious  consideratioa 
of  the  House,  and  not  meet  it  in  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  but  in  such  a  way  that  their 
jttst  wishes  could  be  best  satisfiM.  There* 
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fore,  throwing  aside,  for  tbe  present,  the 
details  of  the  measure  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemao,  he  thought  that  he  was  right 
ia  taking  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that 
the  great  obstacle  that  he  found  to  the 
SQGcess  of  the  measure  he  had  brought 
forward  for  the  relief  of  the  Dissenters 
was,  that  they  considered  the  measures  of 
relief  .themselves  as  the  remains  of  the 
system  which  they  felt  so  strongly  during 
the  continuation  of  tbe  Test  and  Corpora* 
tion  Acts,  and  as  tending,  in  some  degree, 
to  degrade  them.  That  these  measures, 
intended  to  remove  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboured,  had  in  them  something  in- 
sulting and  degrading;  such  opinions, 
however  natural,  tbey  were  in  no  way 
justified  in  entertaining.  He  deeply  re- 
gretted the  feeling  which  existed  between 
the  members  of  the  Establishment  and 
Dissenters,  and  was  most  anxious  to  re- 
move it.  With  this  view,  he  confessed, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  his  feeling  was,  that  the  first  object 
of  iJbe  Legislature,  was  to  form  a  system 
of  general  civil  registration  ;  that  the  re* 
gistry,  both  of  members  of  the  Church  and 
of  Dissenters,  should  be  purely  of  a  civil 
nature;  that  all  should  come  equally  under 
one  head  s  and  that  all  should  merge  in 
one  civil,  not  ecclesiastical,  register.  This 
was  not  a  scheme  of  the  Government  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  it  was  a  plan 
which  he  had  intended  to  bring  into  Par- 
liament on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
was  the  more  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  this  course,  from  the  consideration  he 
had  given  to  it ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  that 
it  was  the  most  efficient  plan  that  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  all  attempts 
at  a  change  in  the  law,  as  regarded  the 
present  subject,  would  be  found  defective, 
until  it  was  adopted.  In  saying  this,  he 
begged  to  repeat  that  the  Government  to 
which  he  belonged,  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  bring  forward  a  measure  on  the 
subject;  therefore  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  blame  the  Ministry  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  not  having  proposed 
such  an  extensive  measure.  With  respect 
to  the  present  measure,  he  could  not  say 
whether  it  would  give  satisfaction  or  not ; 
bat,  at  any  rate,  it  was  brought  forward 
in  such  a  spirit  oip  liberality  and  justice  to 
mil  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that 
at  least  so  far  it  ought  to  give  satisfaction. 
Dr.  Lushingtcn  wished  to  understand 
whether,  when  two  persons  were  married 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Bill,  ques^ 


tions  as  to  their  belonging  to  any  sect  of 
Dissenters,  were  to  be  put  to  them  before, 
or  subsequently  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract  ? 

Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
party  ran  thus : — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  I  have 
lived  in  the  parish  for  so  many  days ;  that 
I  am  so  many  years  old,  a  bachelor  or 
widower  (as  the  case  might  be),  and  that 
I  know  of  no  other  impediment,  kindred, 
or  alliance,  which  is  an  obstacle  to  this 
engagement. 

Dr.  Lushingion  did  not  think,  as  the 
measure  did  not  embrace  a  provision  for 
one  of  the  parties  being  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  other  not, 
that  it  would  give  entire  satisfaction.  No 
one  could  hail  with  greater  pleasure  than 
he  did,  the  adoption  of  the  main  principle 
of  the  Bill.  In  1827,  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  stating  to  Parliament,  that  it 
was  utterly  useless  to  introduce  a  Bill  of 
this  description,  unless  it  was  a  Bill.  caU 
culated  to  lead  to  entire  satisfaction  to 
Dissenters,  and  that  tbe  only  mode  of 
accomplishing  that  would  be,  by  reducing 
the  marriage  ceremony  to  a  civil  contract* 
He  was  confident  that  if  the  right  hon* 
Baronet  had  adopted  his  noble  Friend's 
Bill,  or*  indeed,  the  principle  of  any  other 
such  measure,  which  had  been  attempted 
to  be  brought  forward  for  some  time  past, 
he  would  have  found  himself  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  given  satis* 
faction  to  no  one.  When  he  expressed 
his  entire  approbation  of  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  this  measure,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  bound  to  state,  he  could  not  adopt 
all  the  reasonings  which  the  right  hon« 
Baronet  had  taken  the  trouble  of  ;going 
into,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  He  could 
not  altogether  agree  with  him  as  to.  what 
was  the  principle  of  the  marriage  law  in 
former  periods.  He  should  have  been 
reluctant  to  mention  this,  unless  aware 
that  from  the  circumstance  of  the  debates 
in  that  House  becoming  publicly  and 
universally  known  in  the  country,  it  was 
more  desirable  he  should  state  his  opinion 
now,  than  that  he  should  leave  it  to  be 
uttered  out  of  doors,  where  it  could  not 
receive  the  full  response  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  meet  with  by  being  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  ancient 
times,  though  a  marriage  was  good  and 
valid,  although  not  celebrated  before  a 
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priest,  yet  the  Coancil  ot  Trent  could 
require  the  marriage  to  be  celebrated  in 
another  form.  At  the  Reformation,  Eng- 
land refused  to  accept  the  provision  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  in  consequence  the 
matter  was  reduced  to  this  state— that  a 
marriage  by  civil  contract  was  valid.  It 
was  in  this  extraordinary  state,  that  by  a 
civil  contract,  bv  a  man  accepting  a 
woman  for  his  wife  per  verba  in  prasenti, 
that  became  a  valid  marriage,  but  still  not 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  not  with 
respect  to  real  property.  A  marriage  of 
that  description  never  became  valid  at 
all ;  but  in  order  to  render  it  valid,  the 
parties  were  compelled  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  in  facie  ecclesue.  That  was  the 
state  of  the  marriage  law  before  1754,  as 
it  was  confined  to  England  and  Wales. 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  habit  of  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  England  to  marry, 
and  those  marriages  were  good  and  bad 
for  different  purposes.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Canning,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  took  the  opinion  of  12  counsel 
upon  the  subject,  and  after  great  delibe- 
ration, as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Bos- 
anquet,  they  came  to  the  decision,  that 
those  marnages  were  not  good  as  to  real 
property,  upon  which  an  act  of  Parliament 
passed  to  render  them  valid.  At  present, 
m  some  of  the  colonies,  the  ancient  law, 
such  as  it  existed  before  1754,  now  re- 
mained. He  made  these  observations 
only  with  this  view,  that  unless  he  had 
noticed  what  had  been  stated,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  by  the  public  that, 
prior  to  1754,  marriages  were  considered 
lu  this  country  solely  of  the  nature  of  a 
civil  contract,  and  that  there  were  no 
means  of  compelling  them  to  be  celebrated 
afterwards  in  facie  ecclesia,  although  the 
fact  was  otherwise.  It  wbuld  be  unbe- 
coming in  him,  ignorant  as  he  necessarily 
was  of  the  details  of  this  measure,  to 
trouble  the  House  at  any  considerable 
length.  He  would,  however,  state  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  he  should  have  to  contend 
with  would  be  the  registration.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  entries  should 
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little  of  the  fraodnlent  marriages  that  took 
place,  which  often  plunged  families  and 
their  descendants  into  the  deepest  calam* 
ities.  The  object,  therefore,  of  giving  the 
utmost  publicity  to  marriages,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  clandestine  marriages,  was  of 
the  highest  consequence.  Sincerely  did 
he  wish  that  those  who  were  about  to  con- 
tract marriages  with  the  consent  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  would  not  consider  the 
little  restrictions  that  were  imposed  in- 
tolerable, when  they  reflected  on  the 
dreadful  consequence  of  fraudulent  mar- 
riages, which  so  often  took  place;  heartily 
did  he  rejoice  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  that 
night  in  the  manner  he  had  done,  with 
respect  to  this  subject.  When  he  recol- 
lected, that  notwithstanding  the  anxiety 
of  those  who  composed  the  late  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  complete  and  entire 
relief  to  Dissenters,  who  complained  so 
heavily  as  to  their  marriages,  they  knew 
that  tnough  a  measure  might  pass  that 
House,  it  would  be  certain  of  defeat  else- 
where, he  could  not  but .  consider  the  in- 
dication of  to-night,  in  the  bold  avowal  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  to  be  a  veri6calion 
of  a  part  of  that  speech  which  he  addressed 
to  the  House  upon  a  late  occasion — that 
there  was  an  assembly  elsewhere  which 
would  receive  and  approve  of  a  meaauie 
calculated  to  relieve  the  Dissenters. 

Mr.  Philip  Howard  took  that  early  oc- 
casion to  express  his  feelings  of  approba- 
tion at  the  measure  which  had  now  been 
so  ablv  propounded,  not  only  did  be  feel 
assured  that  it  would  give  satisfaction  to 
the  large  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters — 
but  to  the  Members  of  that  Church  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  from  which  all 
others  had  dissent^,  namely  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Last  session  of  Parliament  he 
had  concurred  with  the  late  Member  fw 
Beverley,  Mr.  Langdale,  whose  name  he 
could  now  unfortunately  utter  without  any 
breach  of  order ;  in  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  to  legalise  the  marriages  of  Roman 
Catholics  by  their  own  Clergy.  Upon  that 
occasion  he  had  experienced  thedi£Bcaity 
of  providing  a  strict  and  complete  system 


be  made  in  forms  the  most  likely  to  pre-  of  registration,  so  as  to  secure  the  rights 
vent  the  possibility  of  fraud.  Notice  and  descent  of  property,  without  imposing 
was  necessary  to  guard  against  frauds,  penalties,  which  many  of  ^tbeir  clergy  re« 
Unless  from  fear  of  interfering  too  much  garded  with  some  degree  of  dismay.  He 
with  theliberty  of  marriage,  nothing  could  |  again  tendered  the  homage  of  his  thanlcs 
be  more  desirable  than  to  adopt  the  |  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  which  he  diil 
strictest  provisions  for  the  prevention  of|  with  the  more  satisfaction, as  to  him  he  waj^^ 
fraudulent  marriages.    The.  House  knew  .  undprProvidence,mdebted  fordieremor^ 
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of  those  civil  disqualifications  which  had 
to  long  and  so  heavily  pressed  on  the 
Catholics  of  this  realm. 

Mr.  Baines  wished  to  unite  his  tribute 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernmenty  for  the  friendly  spirit  towards 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  which  this 
measure  was  conceived  and  for  the  clear 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  had 
conveyed  his  sentiments  to  the  House. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  would  be  felt 
amongst  the  Protestant  Dissenters  any  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill,  as  far  as  related  to  con- 
stituting marriage  a  civil  contract,  or  to 
the  registration  of  their  marriages  through 
the  medium  of  the  magistrates ;  but  there 
might  be  objections  to  some  of  the  details ; 
though  those,  he  hoped,  might  without 
much  difficulty,  be  removed.  He  was 
afraid  that  there  might  be  a  jealousy  cre- 
ated throughout  the  community,  by  re- 
quiring that  the  marriages  of  some  should 
be  celebrated  by  a  religious  ratification, 
whereas  with  others  that  it  should  be  only 
a  civil  contract.  To  give  the  greater  so- 
lemnity to  marriage,  in  all  cases,  he 
thought  that  some  religious  service  ought 
to  be  engrafted  upon  the  civil  contract, 
and  that  the  service  should  be  performed 
by  the  minister  of  the  religious  body  to 
whom  the  parties  were  attached.  With 
regard  to  the  registry  at  the  parish  church, 
he  hoped  that  this  was  to  be  considered  a 
temporary,  and  not  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, subject  to  alteration  by  a  general 
registry  bill;  because,  as  a  permanent 
measure,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
that  their  marriages  should  be  required  to 
pass  through  the  register  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  knew  that  a  strong  feeling 
existed  on  this  point  amongst  the  persons 
whose  grievances  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
.redress,  and  that  they  considered  it  as 
an  implied  admission  of  subserviency  or  in- 
feriority to  the  Church  with  which  they 
claimed  an  equality  of  privileges.  The 
charges  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  also  open  to  objection.  To 
.persons  in  humble  life  the  fee  of  seven 
shillings  would  be  considered  unduly  high, 
and  would  operate  as  a  barrier  against  the 
.poorer  classes  availing  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  marriage  according  to  the 
.proposed  form.  There  was  another  topic 
on  which  he  wished  to  make  an  inquiry. 
.What  was  to  be  done  when  the  parties 
contracting  marriage  were  of  different  re« 


ligious  persuasions,  one  of  them  being  of 
the  communion  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  other  a  Protestant  Dissenter? 
According  to  the  certificate,  or  declara- 
tion, that  had  been  read  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  husband's  faith  was  to  regu- 
late the  wife's.  Was  this  intended  ?  or 
was  it  meant  that  if  either  of  the  parties 
were  Members  of  the  Establishment,  that 
the  other  was  to  conform.  He,  however, 
did  not  wish  to  throw  any  impediments  in 
the  way  of  this  Bill;  he  hoped  no  impedi- 
ments would  from  any  quarter  be  thrown 
in  its  way.  He  trustea  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  give  full  opportunity  to  the 
country  of  considering  its  effect,  and  by 
allowing  the  country  to  express  its  feel- 
ings, the  right  hon.  Baronet  might  be 
enabled  to  make  the  Bill  a  most  unexcep- 
tionable one,  and  highly  calculated  to  in- 
sure the  great  purposes  for  which  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  originally  intended. 
He  regarded  this  as  a  tranquillizing  mea- 
sure ;  and  to  him  it  was  not  of  the  least 
importance  from  which  side  of  the  House 
such  a  measure  proceeded.  Of  all  things 
on  earth,  matrimonial  contracts  ought  to 
give  rise  to  harmonious  feelings;  and  it 
was  his  earnest  desire  that  the  measure 
might  be  carried  to  a  happy  consumma- 
tion. He  had  been  desirous  of  making 
his  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality,  and 
most  anxious  was  he  that  this  measure 
should  be  carried  to  its  happy  consumma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  did  not  think  the 
principle  which  ought  to  guide  the  Legisla- 
ture, would  be  fully  established  until  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  made  altogether  a 
civil  contract.  Marriage,  in  his  opinion, 
had  nothing  todo  with  a  religious  ceremony. 
That  was  his  opinion,  marriage  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  civil  contract,  and  of 
I  civil  contract  alone  so  far  as  the  State 
interfered  with  it,  leaving  it,  if  it  were 
required,  to  the  parties  marrying  to 
celebrate  it  by  any  religious  ceremony 
they  might  think  proper.  He  could 
not  agree  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  the  Towei 
Hamlets,  as  to  what  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  previous  to  the  Marriage  Act.  It 
had  been  well  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
marriage  was  then  a  mere  civil  contract ; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  a 
marriage  formed  by  such  civil  contract 
was  good  and  valid.  Such  a  marriage 
did  not  bring  up  all  the  questions  of  legi- 
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timacy  as  to  property,  and  so  on  in  the 
succession  of  children.  Inheritances  were 
perfectly  safe.  It  was  a  good  marriage 
in  all  respects  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  inheritances  of  fathers  and 
mothers  could  not  fail  to  descend  to  their 
children,  the  same  as  if  the  marriage  had 
been  solemnized  in  the  face  of  the  Church. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  act  was 
that  passed  with  regard  to  marriages  in 
India.  He  had  been  consulted  upon  that 
act,  and  in  his  opinion  there  never  was  a 
fair  doubt  of  the  marriages  celebrated  in 
India  having  been  perfectly  valid.  The 
provisions  of  the  Marriage  Act  did  not  ex« 
tend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  parts 
beyond  the  seas ;  therefore  there  was  no 
objection  to  the  Marriages  that  took  place 
in  India.  He  knew  of  several  cases  of 
inheritances  descending  to  the  children  of 
persons  in  India  whose  parents  had  been 
married  when  they  had  not  had  the  means 
of  celebrating  marriage  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Marriage  Act,  and  whose 
rights  could  not  be  disputed.  There  were 
some  parts  of  the  right  hon.  Baronefs 
measure  which  would  require  amendment. 
There  was  that  part,  for  instance,  which 
made  it  imperative,  that  one  party  should 
be  a  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  might  be  wrong  in  his  construc- 
tion of  it,  but  from  what  he  had  collected 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  that  the 
husband  should  not  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England.  If  that  were  so,  he  could 
not  approve  of  such  a  provision.  With 
him  it  mattered  not  whether  the  party  was 
a  Dissenter  or  not;  if  he  objected  to  the 
celebration  of  his  marriage  according  to 
the  Church  of  England  ceremony,  he 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  have  it  celebrated 
in  the  form  of  a  civil  contract.  The  mea- 
sure ought  to  be  analogous  to  the  form  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  With 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  however,  so 
far  as  it  went,  he  was  much  pleased,  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  lead  to  a  measure 
of  more  complete  satisfaction  not  alone  to 
Catholics  or  Dissenters,  but  to  the  whole 
community.  He  thought  that  going  be- 
fore Magistrates  and  making  a  declaration 
should  not  be  considered  evidence  of  the 
marriage.  He  had  some  remarks  to  make 
on  this  point,but  he  would  not  then  advert 
to  it.  Heartily  should  he  rejoice  when 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  brought  back 
to  what  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the 
Marriage  Act,  when  there  was  nothing 
required  but  the  mutual  contract  of  the 


parties  before  witnesses.  He  hoped  to  see 
the  day^  and  it  was  not  far  distant,  when 
no  person  should  be  able  to  know  he  was  a 
Dissenter  by  any  civil  disability,  or  by  any 
mark  set  upon  him,  by  whicn  he  was  set 
apart  in  this  country  from  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  railed  against 
the  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  but 
he  did  think  that  no  professor  of  the  do- 
minant religion  of  the  country  ought  to 
enjoy  a  single  privilege  which  was  not 
equally  to  be  possessed  by  all  classes  of 
society. 

Mr.  Pouletl  Thomson  said,  that  he  felt 
very  deeply  on  this  subject.  It  was  known 
to  many  that  in  the  place  he  had  the  ho« 
nour  of  representing  there  originated,  Icist 
year,  that  cry  for  the  voluntary  principle 
which  went  abroad  and  increased   to   a 
demand  for  the  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State,  of  which  so  much   had 
been  heard.     He  had  never  hesitated  in 
public  or  in  private  to  express  his  entire 
dissent  from  that  doctrine,  although   he 
had  always  stated  to  that  large  body  of 
Dissenters   who  formed    a    considerable 
part  of  his  constituents,  that  it  would  be 
his  most  earnest  endeavour  to  aid  them  in 
all  measures   which  should  relieve  them 
from  all  those  grievances  of  which  they 
justly    complained.      Entertaining   those 
feelings,  he  had  certainly  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.     He  hailed  with  great  pleasure 
the  great  principles  there  laid  down ;  and 
although  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
know  the  details  of  the  measure  before  be 
could  express  his  unqualified  approbation 
of  it,  yet,  as  the  details  would  no  doubt 
be  completely  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  described,  he  could 
not  but  feel  persuaded,  that  the  grievances 
of  the   Dissenters   upon    this    particular 
point  would  be  greatly  removed.     He  dif. 
fered  conscientiously  from  his  hon.  Friend 
behind  him  (Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson)  as  to 
his  observation  of  marriage  requiring  no 
religious  ceremony,  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
a  purely  civil  contract.    He  conceived,  that 
if    the    marriage  ceremony  was  accoRv* 
panied  by  religious  rites  it  was  more  likely 
to  be  considered  binding,  and  be  sacredly 
observed.     In  the  plan  proposed,  there^ 
fore,  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  whilst 
admitted  the  principle  so  fully,  whilst 
endeavoured  to  make  it  perfectly  suffix 
cient  for  the  Dissenters,  whilst  he  reoie^ 
died  the  grievance  of  forcing  partiea  to 
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pass  through  a  religious  ceremony  ia  which 
they  did  not  believe,  he  thought  the  right 
hoQ.  Baronet  might  have  carried  the  pro- 
vision further^  and  saade  the  same  prin- 
cipleequally  applicable,  and  equally  good, 
towards  persons  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  leaving  it  to  them  to  have 
their  marriage  performed  in  the  Church, 
but  not  making  it  absolutely  compulsory 
by  law.  The  right  hon.  Baronet's  mea- 
sure was  likely  to  leave  one  point  of  griev- 
ance still  to  be  complained  of  by  Dissen- 
ters. It  might  be  said,  that  that  griev- 
ance was  imaginary,  and  so,  unquestion- 
ably, it  was,  but  it  was  in  human  nature 
to  object  to  what  did  not  give  satisfaction. 
The  Bill  did  not  propose  to  place  persons 
of  different  opinions  on  exact  equality  ; 
and  it  was  upon  this,  leaving  a  point  of 
distinction,  which  it  was  most  desirable  to 
do  away  with,  there  would  still  continue 
to  exist  a  source  of  grievance,  and 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  most. anxious 
wish  of  the  House  to  stop.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Church  of  England  itself,  it 
was  not  desirable  to  leave  such  a  differ- 
ence ;  it  drew  a  line  which  was  not  ad- 
visable, and  made  a  distinction  which 
might  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Church  itself.  Many,  in  his  opinion, 
who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, might  desire  to  have  their  marriage 
celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  that 
Church,  and  there  certainly  ought  to  be 
no  line  of  distinction  drawn  by  which  that 
should  be  prohibited.  Any  distinction 
of  this  sort  would  tend  rather  to  defeat 
than  facilitate  the  object  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  The  plan  of  registration 
proposed  b^  the  right  hon.  Baronet  there 
could  be  little  objection  to  for  the  mo- 
ment. He  proposed  removing  all  neces- 
sary communication  between  the  Dissen- 
ters in  their  marriage  ceremony,  and 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
respecting  the  registration.  In  his  opin- 
ion, that  would  serve  as  the  first  step  to- 
wotds  a  system  of  general  registration,  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  civil  Magistrates, 
exactly  as  it  was  in  other  countries.  He 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  consider- 
ing the  Bill  fully,  and  in  giving  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Dissenters,  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  to  regard  the  spirit  of  the  mea- 
sure in  the  way  in  which,he  was  sure,  it  was 
intended. 

Mr.  Harvey  felt  assured  that  this  Bill 
would  be  received  by  those  for  whose 

fsUef  it  wa9  intended  with  the  mme 


unanimous  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  had 
pervaded  that  House,  so  far  as  it  mani- 
fested a  desire  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment  to  meet  thewishes  of  the  Dissenters, 
at  the  same  time  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  objections  presented  themselves  to 
the  measure,  at  the  very  outset.  The 
provisions  were  exceptionable  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end.  He  thought  many 
Dissenters  would  object  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  what  would  be  considered  Ma- 
gisterial control.  The  idea  of  deposit- 
ing in  the  hands  of  Magistrates  a  power 
to  the  extent  proposed,  though  it  might 
not  be  a  just  view  of  the  authority  with 
which  they  were  to  be  invested,  would 
create  a  prejudice  which  was  likely  ge- 
nerally to  prevail.  Still  more  strongly 
would  there  be  an  objection  to  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  proposed  a  registry 
through  the  medium  of  the  clergy.  But 
there  was  another  objection  urged  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Boston  (Mr.  Wilks)-— 
they  were  making  still  wider,  that  dis- 
tinction which  at  present  exists,  and  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of 
all  Christians,  of  whatever  creed  or  de- 
nomination, to  extinguish,  between  the 
Members  of  the  Established  Church  and 
Dissenters ;  they  were  proposing  that  the 
marriage  of  the  one  should  be  a  civil  con- 
tract, while  the  marriage  of  the  other 
would  remain  a  religious  ceremony.  It  was 
impossibld  to  conceal,  that  they  were  plac- 
ing Dissenters  in  a  most  invidious  situation, 
inasmuch  as  their  alliances  would  be  open 
to  the  construction  which  levity  might  sug- 
gest as  not  partaking  of  the  high  sanction 
and  religious  character  imparted  to  those 
solemnized  by  the  Established  Church. 
That,  however,  appeared  to  him  a  diffi- 
culty of  easy  solution;  because,  although 
many  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  House  might  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  be  prepared  to  go  the 
full  length  of  considering  marriage  a  civil 
contract,  surely  they  were  much  nearer 
the  general  recognition  of  that  great  prin- 
ciple than  in  the  preceding  Session,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  that  the  able  and  lucid 
speech  of  their  distinguished  leader,  would 
soften  the  strongest  scruples.  Indeed,  the 
question  was,  where  were  they  to  place  the 
religious  obligation — at  the  first  or  second 
part  of  the  contract?  If,  in  the  first 
place,  they  declared  marriage  a  civil  con- 
tract only,  why  should  not  the  obligation 
be  enforced  on  all  citizens  alike  ?  After 
being  before  the  Magistrate^  and  having 
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signed  any  form  which  might  be  thought 
fit,  in  order  to  secure  the  great  purposes 
intended  with  reference  to  property  and 
the  social  relations,  why  should  they  not 
be  allowed  to  retire,  and  celebrate   the 
event  by  such  religious  or  social  expres- 
sions,  as   their  judgment  or  inclination 
might  suggest?     It  appeared  to  him  they 
were  only  combating  shadows.     If  they 
would  commence,  by  stating  that  marriage 
was  a  civil  contract,  to  be  celebrated  ac- 
cording to  certain  provisions,  leaving  the 
parties  to  follow  out  their  peculiar  im- 
pressions by  any  supplemental  acts,  they 
would  at  once  dissipate  all  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised.     When  the  right 
hon.  G^tleroan  had  given  to  this  subject 
a  little  more  attention  (and  that  he  had 
already  bestowed  on  it  much  attention  was 
evident  from  the  lucid  explanation  he  had 
given  of  it)  he  must  eventually  see  that  it 
was  only  in  the  recognition  of  that  great 
social  principle  that  the  object  he  had  in 
.  view  could  well  be  effected.     The  present 
measure  was  merely  an  incipient  improve- 
ment.    It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  registries  could  not  remain  as  they  now 
were,  iind  this  was  one  of  those  measures 
that  should  be  subservient  to  a  compre- 
hensive system  for  the  due  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  if  it 
were  in  the  contemplation  of  Government, 
as  he  hoped  it  was,  to  have  an  efficient 
.  registry  embracing  all  those  three  subjects, 
it  would  be  far  better  that  the  proposed 
Bill  should  be  deferred  till  they  were  in 
a  condition  to  carry  out  all  those  sugges- 
tions, rather  than  at  some  future  period 
to  alter  the  law  as  regards  the  registry  of 
marriages.     He  threw  out  these  passing 
.  observations  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  towards 
the  measure,  with  respect  to  which  he 
.  fully  concurred  in  sentiment  with  the  right 
.  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Poulett  Thomson) 
.  whq    last    addressed    the    House.      He 
thought  those  would  be  acting  a  most  ig- 
.  noble  part  who  should  interpose  objec- 
tions merely  because  the  proposal  pro- 
ceeded  from    a  quarter,  whose    politics 
might  in  some  respects  be  unsatisfactory. 
Referring  to  the  course  he  had  taken  upon 
.  former  occasions  he  did  not  think  he  could 
very  fairly  be  accused  of  any  great  affec- 
tion for  those  who  now  occupied  the  Trea- 
sury Benches,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
.  say  thaty  whatever  might  be  its  fate,  or 
the  objections  which  might  be  entertained 
towards  it  by  the  Dissenting  body,  the 
present  Bill  bespoke  great  kindness  and 


regard  for  them,  and  entitled  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Robert  Fed),  and 
those  who  were  connected  with  him,  to 
their  most  grateful  consideration. 

Mr.  Stuart   Worthy  congratulated  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer on  the  spirit  in  which  the  Bill  had 
been  received  by  that  House.     In  spite  of 
some  slight  indications  of  objection  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  South wark  and  one 
or  two  other  Members,  he  still  ventured  to 
hope  that  by  the  country  and  the  Disseo- 
ters  themselves  the  measure  would  be  re- 
ceived, if  not  as  entirely  coming  up  to 
their  expectations,  at  the  least  as  indi- 
cating the  best  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Government   to  give  them  all  the  relief 
which  it  was  possible  to  admioistery  with 
a  due  consideration  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Members  of  the  Established  Church.  With 
respect  to  Dissenters'  grievances,  a  very 
strong  feeling  undoubtedly  prevailed   in 
that  part  of  the  country  with  which  he  was 
more  immediately  connected  (the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire),  but  it  certainly  did 
not  amount  to  any  desire  at  all  to  in- 
fringe or  trench  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
establishment ;     and   it  was   with   great 
pleasure,   therefore,  he  understood  from 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  as  far  as  the  Members  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  concerned,  and  who  were 
attached  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
now  religiously  celebrated,  no  change 
intended.  There   was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  out  measures  by  which  the  mode 
of  solemnization  and  registration  might 
be  made  in  some    degree  uniform,  and 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  safe  for  s^U  the 
varied  interests  of  property;  and,  there- 
fore, he  trusted  that  on  a  subject  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  religion,  and  so 
likely  to  excite  the  strongest  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  people,  there  would  be 
evinced  on  all  hands  a  spirit  of  mutual 
concession  and  conciliation,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  legislate  with 
safety  and  effect.    Without  going  into  the 
details  of  the  measure,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  in  his  mind  there 
was  no  very  serious  obstacle  in  the  case 
stated,  where  one  of  the  parties  was  a 
Member  of  the  Established  Chnrch,  and 
the  other  a  Dissenter,     He  could  not  but 
allude  to  the  concluding  observation  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Dr.  Lushington)  as.  the 
only  allusion  in  the  spirit  of  party  which 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  eveaiog^ 
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'  to  the  probable  fate  of  thia  measure,  if  it 
bad  been  introduced  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment. Perhaps  he  would  not  receive 
credit  when  he  said,  that  such  an  allega- 
tion wasaltogether  destitute  of  foundation ; 
but  he  was  amply  supported  in  his  opin- 
ion by  a  reference  to  what  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1827,  when  that 
measure  to  which  the  right  hon»  Baronet 
alluded  in  his  speech  was  introduced, 
which  was  very  much  assimilated  in  prin- 

•  ciple  to  the  present,  differing  mainly  and 
almost  solely  with  respect  to  the  publica- 
tion of  bans,  and  which, after  going  through 

.  the  Commons,  had  been  all  but  technically 
read  a  third  time  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  By  whom  was  it  supported  ? 
Why,  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, then  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 

.  last  speech  which  wound  up  the  discus- 
sion and  produced  the  majority  was  that 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  Nor  was 
it  unfair  to  presume  if  they  had  supported 

>  such  a  measure  in  1827,  they  would  not 

.  be  more  reluctant  to  support  it  now.  At 
the  late  election,  when  there  had  been  the 
greatest  excitement  and  vehemence  of 
political  feeling,  he  took  occasion  to  tell 
the  people,  if  they  would  but  wait  till  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  got  fairly  possessed  of 

.  the  reins  of  Government,  they  would  be 

.  astonished,  at  the  spirit  of  liberality  and 

.  justice  which  would  characterize  his  mea- 
sures. He  did  not  mean  that  any  change 
had  come  over  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  for 
he  had  referred  to  the  history  of  his  past 
life  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  them  of  the 
truth  of  that  assertion,  his  measures  hav- 
ing been  at  all  times  regulated  by  noble- 
ness of  spirit  and  great  liberality.  To  him 
it  was  a  matter  of  high  gratification  to  find 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  pursued 
such  a  course,  at  least  in  reference  to  this 
measure ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 

.  that  in  the  part  of  the  country  with  which 
he   was  connected,  and  where  political 

.  parties  were  arrayed  almost  entirely  ac- 
cording to  religious  opinions,  the  greatest 

.  blessings  would  be  produced,  if  by  such  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  mutual  conces- 
sion they  could  be  brought  to  understand 
their  own  interests,  and  consult  their  hap  • 
piness  among  themselves,  by  uniting  with 
regard  to  such  measures  for  the  good  of 

.  their  country. 

Mr.  Lennard  highly  approved  of  the 
temper  and  spirit  in  which  this  measure 

;  had  been  introduced,  and  be  hoped  that 


the  other  grievances  of  which  the  Dissen- 
ters complained  would  receive  the  same 
friendly  and  just  consideration  from  his 
Majesty's  Government.  He  viewed  the 
measure,  if  not  with  surprise,  certainly 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  would 
be  most  beneficial  in  itself,  but  he  hoped 
it  was  only  the  precursor  of  a  more  ex- 
tended and  useful  system,  it  could  not, 
however,  be  entirely  free  from  objection 
while  it  created  a  distinction  between  Dis- 
senters and  Churchmen ;  and  till  a  general 
registry  was  established,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessarily incomplete.  He  should,  at  the 
same  time,  be  most  happy  to  co-operate 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  rendering 
the  measure  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ewart  observed,  that  while  the 
hon.  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  S.  Wort- 
ley)  deprecated  the  tone  assumed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  (Dr.  Lushington)  he  seemed 
pretty  much  to  have  followed  the  course 
he  deprecated,  though  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  With  respect  to  the 
measure  itself,  it  would  have  been  more 
permanently  satisfactory,  had  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  declared  that  for  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  marriage  should  here- 
after be  a  civil  contract ;  they  might  add, 
if  they  pleased,  a  religious  ceremony,  but 
the  House  should  content  itself  with  re- 
storing the  old  law  of  England,  as  it  ex- 
isted during  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  till  the  Marriage  Bill  was  in- 
troduced. That  anv  distinction  should 
still  prevail  between  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters he  very  much  regretted,  however 
formal,  shadowy,  and  unsubstantial,  it 
might  appear  to  be ;  but  he  was  fully 
convinced,  that  the  time  was  near  at 
hand  when  that  distinction,  of  how 
evanescent  soever  a  character  it  might 
appear,  would  no  longer  exist.  Another 
great  objection  arose  from  the  necessity 
there  would  be  of  going  before  the  Ma- 
gistrates frequently,  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England.  Two 
great  Amendments  must  shortly  take  place 
with  respect  to  the  system  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates—in the  first  place,  that  they 
should  be  stipendiary;  and  next,  that  they 
should  not  be  clerical.  He  hoped  the  day 
was  fast  approaching  when  in  this  country, 
as  in  all  other  civilized  communities,  there 
would  be  one  civil  officer  for  registrations, 
and  when  carrying  into  effect  the  recom* 
mendations  of  the  Committee  of  which  the 
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boD.  Member  for  Boston  (Mr.  Wilks)  was 
cbairmftii,  the  rights  of  ail  persoos  and 
property  would  be  at  ooce  secured  by  es- 
tablishtng  a  general  system  of  registration 
for  birthsy  marriages^  and  deaths.  He  was 
boaod  to  say,  when  those  objections  had 
been  removed,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  have  entitled  himself  to  great  ho- 
nour from  the  country. 

Lord  Sandan  said,  that  while  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  not  by  any  means 
prepared  to  see  the  plans  of  certain  theo- 
retic philosophers  carried  out  in  that 
House  to  their  full  extent,  he  thought  this 
Bill  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  Dis- 
senters, while  it  left  the  general  feelings  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  attached  to 
the  Established  Church  not  in  any  d^ee 
wounded  or  impaired  by  detaching  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  as  a  civil  contract 
in  their  case  from  the  sanctions  of  religion. 
He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  legislate  in  such  cases  with  the  view  of 
meeting  acknowledged  grievances  on  the 
part  of  Dissenters,  without  interference 
with  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity connected  with  the  National 
Establishment,  while  providing  for  the 
security  of  property  involved  in  the 
proper  authentication  of  the  marriage 
oontract. 

Mr.  Roebuck  complained  of  the  slur 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Sandon)  had  at- 
tempted to  throw  on  the  theories  of  some 
hoB.  Members  whom  he  chose  to  desig- 
nate the  philosophers  in  that  house,  and 
maintained,  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters, 
an  equal  right  to  all  civil  privileges  with 
every  other  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
With  respect  to  marriage,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  nad  incontestably  argued,  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  state  should 
regard  it  as  other  than  a  civil  contract ; 
and  if  that  were  «o,  why  did  it  not  apply 
BS  well  to  the  Churchman  as  to  the  Dis- 
senter f  If,  in  the  latter  case,  it  was  left  to 
the  right  feelings  of  the  individual  to  su- 
peradd  any  religious  sanction  he  thought 
proper,  why  should  not  the  same  course  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  Churchman  ? 
Why,  then,  was  all  this  outcry  got  up  ? 
•*-Why  this  bugbear  stalking  in  the  person 
of  the  noble  Lord  about  trenching  on  the 
religious  feelings  and  principles  of  the 
people  ?  With  respect  to  marriages  being 
registered  by  the  clergyman,  he  did  not 
think  it  should  form  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  DiMentera.    Noihmg  could  be 


more  frivolous  and  puerile  than  such  an 
objection.  But  of  course  he  would  moch 
prefer  that,  certificates  of  marriage  having 
been  procured  from  the  magistrate,  they 
should  be  transmitted  to  some  central  part 
of  the  country,  or  to  the  metropolis,  at 
once  to  be  registered,  without  reference  to 
any  sect  or  persuasion  whatever,  bearing 
steadfastly  in  view  the  great  principle  pro- 
pounded by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  opinions  of  those 
philosophers  which  were  so  disagreeable  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Sandon)  had  made  their 
way  to  the  Treasury  benches,  and  that  the 
Qovemroent  was  now  to  be  condnettd, 
not  by  prejudice;  but  by  reason. 

Lord  Sandon  rose  to  explain.  He  did 
not  very  well  know  the  ground  of  those 
pretensions  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  seemed  to  entertain,  of  giving  lec- 
tures in  that  House  on  arrogance  and 
acrimony.  He  was  quite  willing  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  House  ; 
all  that  he  had  stated  was,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  ought  to  be  consulted, 
and  not  the  vague  theories  of  philosophers 
on  what  had  certainly  not  been  represented 
as  a  practical  grievance  by  any  petition  to 
that  House. 

Mr.  Prcied  said,  that  if  ever  he  had 
heard  a  speech  perfectly  kind  in  its  ten- 
dency, it  was  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Halifax.  It  did  not, 
therefore,  require  the  remark  which  had 
been  applied  to  it  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Liverpool.  Compliments  had 
been  passed,  to  which  he  had  listened  with 
the  greatest  delight,  from  the  other  mde  of 
the  House,  as  to  the  spirit  with  which  the 
measure  now  under  consideration  had  been 
introduced ;  and  he  could  fairly  imitate  an 
example  set  him,  and  with  perfect  justice 
return  those  compliments.  With  respect 
to  the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  he 
should  take  leave  to  answer  a  few  of  them. 
The  first  was  that  urged  by  tlie  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds,  respecting  the  payment  of 
the  fee  to  the  clergyman.  He  should  be 
borne  out,  hebelieved,  by  the  House  when 
he  replied,  that  this  was  not  a  ground  of 
religious  objection,  and,  therefore,  on  that 
topic  it  was  no  objection  at  all.  The  next 
objection  was,  that  urged  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kircudbright,  that  the  eere« 
mony  of  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  party.  Now  the 
hon.  Member  was  «  lawyer,  ai  well  at  Q 
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kgblator,  and  be  should  hav6  known  that 
marriagofl  to  be  offective  at  regarded  in- 
heritance and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
tranimission  of  titles  and  property  required 
to  be  proved.  If  the  consent  of  the  psr- 
ties  only  were  deemed  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  marriage,  the  proof  would  be  most 
difficulty  and  in  some  cases  impossible. 
For  that  reason,  he  thought,  and  for  no 
other,  the  ceremony  should  be  a  distinct 
one.  He  (Mr.  Praed)  should  only  notice 
one  more  objection,  or  rather  two  in  one, 
at  that  hour  of  the  night,  he  meant  those 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kircudbright.  The  for- 
mer objected  that  maniage  was  made  to 
partake  in  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a 
civil  ceremony,  while  the  latter  urged  that 
it  should  have  nothing  at  all  religious  in  its 
solemnisation.  Now  he  agreed  with  both, 
and  the  Bill  of  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  met 
each  of  these  objections.  He  thought 
marriage  should  be  a  civil  ceremony, 
and  not  made  religious  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  just  what  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  make  it  for  the  Dissenters ;  and 
he  also  thought  it  should  be  a  religious 
ceremony  for  those  who  conscientiously 
believed  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  which  the 
Bill  effected  for  the  Members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  full  concurrence  and  entire 
approbation  of  the  measure,  and  his 
pleasure  at  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been 
received  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  that  the  Gentlemen  on 
bis  side  of  the  House  were  loud  and  per- 
severing in  their  praises  of  the  measure  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  while  those  on  the 
opposite  side  had  not  said  a  single  word 
in  Its  favour  or  against  it.  Among  them  he 
had  looked  in  vain  for  any  expression  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  for  the  Universities — those 
conservatories  of  everything  salutary^  but 
not  a  single  symptom  of  either  could  he 
discover  in  their  physiognomies.  However, 
all  pleasantry  apart,  he  thought  there  was 
good  in  the  bill,  mixed  up  with  much  that 
was  permanently  and  in  its  nature  objec- 
tionable. The  clergyman  for  doing  nothing 
except  registering  the  marriage  of  two 
parties^  was  to  have  6s.  ^  while  the  Magis- 
trate, upon  whose  shoulders  devolved  all 
the  trouble— first,  of  receiving  the  notice ; 
secondly,  of  inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of 
the  declaration  of  the  parties ;  and,  thirdly, 
pf  signing  and  senring  the  certificate  of 


celebration,  was  to  have  only  2$.  Now  ha 
should  beg  to  suggest  to  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  that  this  inverse  disproportion  b»- 
tween  the  payment  and  the  labour  of  the 
two  parties— -the  clergyman  and  the  Magis- 
trate-^was  calculated  to  create  a  belief  in 
the  minds  of  Dissenters  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  made  paramount  still,  and 
that  a  premium  was  still  continued  to  her 
clergy.  He  thought  there  was  no  remedy 
for  this  evil,  but  in  the  appointment  of 
publicfunctionaries  whose  sole  and  exclusive 
dut^  it  would  be,  not  alone  to  sign,  but  to 
register  all  contracts  of  marriage.  There 
was  another  objection  on  the  face  of  the 
measure,  and  he  conceived  it  a  strong  one. 
A  Dissenter  marrying  a  woman  of  the 
Church  of  England  faith,  was  required  to 
go  to  the  Church  and  make  a  dedatation. 
Now,  as  many  Dissenters  could  not  con- 
scientiously do  so,  was  not  the  inference 
obvious,  that  in  most  instances  they  would 
persuade  the  female  to  abandon  her  own 
religion  and  conform  to  his?  This  should 
be  looked  to  by  the  supporters  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Establishment.  With  respect 
to  the  measure  itself>  he  (Mr.  Shell)  fully 
concurred  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Halifax  when  he  designated  it  one  calcu- 
lated to  excite  surprise.  He  hoped  that  all 
the  measures  ofthe  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
be  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  he  would 
go  on  exciting  surprise  of  that  description 
day  after  day.  But  he  especially  hoped 
that  he  would,  by  the  measure  of  reform  he 
intended  to  Introduce  regarding  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland,  create  a  de- 
gree of  surprise  equal,  if  not  greater. 

The  Attomey^OenertU  said,  that  the 
reason  no  one  on  his  side  of  the  House 
spoke  on  the  Bill,  was  their  perfect  con- 
currence with  its  principle,  while  the  ne* 
cessity  for  their  doing  so  was  likewise  ob- 
viated by  the  unequivocal  testimony  borne 
to  its  merits  by  the  side  of  the  House  on 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  fer 
Tipperary  sat.  Both  sides  appeared  to  be 
of  agreement  on  its  principle,  and  there 
was  no  objection  taken  to  any  portion  of 
it  except  its  details,  which  were  properly 
the  province  of  the  Committee.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  had  alluded  to  the 
Universities,  as  if  they  were  opposed  to  all 
Reform.  Now  he  (the  Attorney-General) 
a  as  connected  with  the  Universities  by 
holding  high  office,  and  therefore  felt  as 
strongly  with  them  as  it  was  possible  to 

feel ;  yet  what  did  be  say  on  an  occaiioii 
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of  a  petition  being  presented  in  the  last' 
Session  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  Dis- 
senters' disabilities  ?  He  said,  **  I,  for  one, 
think,  though  a  zealous  and  most  sincere 
friepd  of  the  Protestant  Church,  that  no 
Dissenter  or  any  other  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  ought  to  experience  any  disad- 
vantage in  all  civil  and  secular  matters; 
and  that  no  Church  of  England  man  should 
possess  in  these  matters  any  advantage 
over  others  of  his  fellow-subjects.  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing,  in  these  respects,  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  In  saying  this 
he  felt  he  was  but  echoing  the  sentiments 
of  those  learned  bodies.  Such  being  his 
registered  opinions,  he  should  take  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 

.declaration  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirk- 
cudbright, who  said  that  marriage  ought 
to  be  a  civil  ceremony  to  all  intents  and 
purposes*  He  did  not  object  to  this,  but 
on  the  part  of  those  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  entertained  a  con- 

.scientious  feeling  on  the  subject  of  this 
rite,  he  claimed  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to. make  it  a  civil  contract,  if 
the  Dissenters  were  allowed  to  make  it 
not  a  religious  one*  In  other  words,  he 
claimed  that  if  the  latter  were  allowed  to 
abandon  the  religious  ceremony,  the  former 
should  be  allowed  to  abandon  the  civil. 
If  the  two  forms  of  belief  were  to  change 
places — the  Dissenters  to  have  the  power, 
and  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  sup- 
pliant— the  latter    would  have  precisely 

.  an  equal  claim,  and  could  urge  equal  rea- 
sons for  calling  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  civil,  as  the  former  had  for  urging  that 
of  the  religious  ceremony.     With  respect 

.to  the  measure  itself,  he  thought  no  de- 
gree of  praise  too  great  could  be  accorded 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  brought  it  for- 
ward— and  he  was  happy  to  perceive, 
that  all  parties  concurred    with   him    to 

•  that  effect. 

Mr.  EstQourt  said,  he  had  thought  it 
might  not  have  been  necessary  for  him  to 

.make  any  observations  upon  this  question, 
as  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  stated,  that 
his  object  was  to  bring  forward  a  measure 

.  for  the  remedy  of  an  inconvenience  or  a 
grievancct  as  it  was  termed,  which  seemed 

,  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  but  after  some  comments,  which  had 

;  come  from  the  other  side,  he  could  not  con- 
tent himself  with  giving  a  silent  vote. 
Concurring,  as  he  did,  in  all  that  had  been 
paid  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 


who  had  just  sat  down,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  those  who  regarded 
marriage  as  merely  a  civil  contract ;  he 
only  desired  that  persons,  who,  like  him- 
self, belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
might  be  allowed  to  regard  it  as  a  religious 
rite.  He  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  this  Bill  was  more  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  views  and  feelings  of  per- 
sons of  all  persuasions  in  this  country  than 
any  measure  he  had  ever  known  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  Parliamentary  life* 
It  must  be  most  gratifying  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  to  hear  that  men  who  differed  upoa 
nearly  all  other  political  points  were  una- 
nimous in  approving  of  this.  He  could 
now  only  say,  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  his  best  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  Bill. 

Sir  John  Campbell  concurred  in  all 
that  had  fallen  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  in  praise  of  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  He  believed  the  measure 
to  be  one  brought  forward  in  the  true  spirit 
of  liberality,  and  he  also  believed  that 
it  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  Dis* 
sen  ting  portion  of  the  community.  Hav- 
ing stated  what  he  conceived  would  be 
the  general  impression  of  the  country,  he 
was  bound  to  state  his  own  private  im- 
pression. For  the  6rst  time  a  disiinction 
was  made  by  it  between  the  followers  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  marriage 
should  be  celebrated.  Such  a  distinction 
was  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  country.  Previous  to  Lord  Hardwick*8 
Act,  marriage  could  be  celebrated  by 
mutual  recognition — per  verba  de  prasenti 
— and  this  foi*m  entitled  children  the  issue 
of  such  a  union  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
filial  condition — inheritance,  &c.  Lord 
Hardwick's  Act  made  it  a  religious  cere- 
mony it  was  true ;  but  then  it  equalized 
it  among  all  sects  in  the  religious  and 
social  community.  By  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  the  community  was  to  be  divided 
into  two  halves ;  with  one  sort  of  marriage 
for  one  and  another  for  the  other.  He  was 
not  insensible  to  the  faults  of  the  Bill 
brought  in  last  Parliament  by  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Devonshire,  but 
it  had  not  that  amongst  them.  It  made 
all  marriages  between  whatever  sects  cele- 
brated a  religious  ceremony — not  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  of  opinion  a  religious 
ceremony  was  the  best,  nor  that  a  civil 
contract  was  not  the  fittest  form  of  mar- 
riage-^but  the  noble  Lord  conceived|  that 
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the  public  mind  was  not  fully  prepared  for 
BO  important  a  change  as  the  conversion  of 
a  religious  into  a  civil  ceremony.  By  the 
present  Bill,  however,  the  faults  of  the 
noble  Lord's  measure  were  preserved,  one 
of  which  was  the  conservation  of  the  reli- 
gious ceremony,  while  faults  of  a  nature 
peculiar  to  itself  were  added.  For  instance, 
all  persons  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  were  compelled  to  have  the  inter- 
mediation of  a  clergyman,  while  Dissenters 
could  go  before  a  Magistrate  and  solemn- 
ize their  marriage  without  any  such  in- 
tervention. Moreover,  he  believed  themea* 
sure  would  not  have  all  the  effect  which  it 
was  expected  it  would  produce.  Many 
of  the  Dissenters  deemed  marriage  as 
much  a  religions  ceremony  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England^ome  of 
them  more.  Now  the  scruples  of  these 
would  be  shocked  to  perceive  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  going  into  the 
Church  to  get  married,  while  they  could 
only  go  to  the  private  house  of  the  Ma- 
gistrate for  the  same  purpose.  He  thought 
that  marriage  should  be  a  purely  civil  con- 
tract, with  permission  to  celebrate  it  in  a 
religious  manner  subsequently  to  the  act 
of  a  Magistrate.  Such  a  mode  of  per- 
forming it  could  shock  the  consciences 
of  no  parties.  Church  of  England  or 
Dissenting.  It  was  the  mode  practised 
at  this  day  in  France,  and  in  other  Ca- 
tholic countries,  where  marriage  was  re- 
garded as  a  sacrament.  In  this  respect 
he  thought  it  would  have  been  far  wiser 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  have  adopt- 
ed the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  the  last 
Session,  interweaving  his  own  details  on 
that  groundwork.  The  Law  of  Marriage 
should  be  equal  for  all ;  it  might  be 
either  a  civil  or  religious  contract,  but  it 
ought  to  be  universal  in  its  operation. 
The  details  of  the  measure  were  properly 
the  province  of  the  Committee;  but  he 
begged  to  point  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  one  or  two  objections  in 
limine.  If  the  Magistrates,  as  the  Bill 
proposed,  were  compelled  to  perform  three 
different  functions — Brst,  to  receive  the 
notice ;  second,  to  perform  the  ceremony; 
and  third,  to  register  the  contract— they 
would  be  performed  incompletely  and 
unsatisfactorily.  He  had  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  Magistracy,  but  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  there  were  some 
individuals  in  it  who  were  quite  unfitted 
for  the  station,  from  incompetence,  igno- 
rancc;  and  other  reiiaons.    Now,  if  there 


could  be  found  priests  who  would  cele- 
brate clandestine  marriages,  it  was  not 
going  too  far  to  say,  that  there  might 
be  found  Magistrates  who  would  do  the 
same;  besides  which  a  great  proportioti 
of  clandestine  alliances  might  be  fairly 
calculated  on  from  the  causes  already  as- 
signed by  him  in  relation  to  some  indi- 
viduals in  the  Magistracy.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  ceremony  would  be  open 
to  the  greatest  abuses  until  there  should 
be  appointed  public  functionaries  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  it  solely.  An- 
other clause  in  the  measure  which  he  con- 
ceived open  to  much  objection  was,  that 
requiring  an  oath  to  be  made  by  parties 
not  of  the  Church  of  England,  about  to 
enter  into  the  nuptial  contract.  What 
was  the  necessity  of  such  an  oath  ?  Was 
there  a  peculiar  provision  made  in  the 
Bill  for  the  punishment  of  perjury,  or  was 
it  to  be  left  to  indictment,  as  at  Common- 
law  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  intro* 
duction  of  this  affidavit  was  an  unneces- 
sary multiplication  of  oaths.  The  Bill, 
however,  as  he  had  already  said,  was  con- 
ceived in  the  best  possible  spirit.  He 
hoped  it  would  please  the  Dissenters,  and 
he  knew  it  would  give  great  satisfactk>n 
to  the  country.  It  should  have  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Warhurion  said,  that  the  proposed 
measure  was  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Dis- 
senters, and  it  completely  fulfilled  its 
object.  If  any  parties  had  a  right  to 
complain,  it  was  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  As  to  what  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  he  could 
not  help  observing  that  oaths  taken  before 
Magistrates  were  quite  as  likely  to  be  held 
binding  as  before  a  clergyman. 

Mr.  Kennedy  believed  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  would  be  more  unpalatable 
to  the  Dissenters  than  that  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  last  year.  The 
objections  which  the  Dissenters  entertain- 
ed to  that  Bill  affected  only  its  details — 
such  as  the  necessity  of  a  publication  of 
the  bans  and  a  connexion  with  the  Es- 
tablishment by  the  mode  of  registration 
proposed;  the  present  measure  was  ob- 
jectionable in  detail — it  went  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Dis- 
senters and  the  members  of  the  Church- 
to  establish  two  kinds  of  marriages,  one 
of  a  civil,  and  one  of  a  religious  character— 
and  to  degrade  the  Dissenting  clergy  by 
placing  them  in  a  position  of  inferiority, 
of  which  they  would  justly  complain. 
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The  CkanaUor  of  the  Exciiquir  said« 
that  his  only  object  in  rising  was  to  notice 
briefly  the  few  observations  which  had  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  intended  Bill,  lest 
they  might  hate  the  effect  of  prejudicing 
it,  either  with  hon.  Members  or  with  the 
great  body  of  the  Dissenters.  He  never 
felt  more  satisfied  of  anything  than  that 
he  cottld  succeed  in  convincing  any 
reasonable  body  of  Dissenters  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Bill  would  not  be  to  establish 
any  invidious  distinctions — that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Bill  which  could  prove  in 
the  least  objectionable  to  Dissenters^  ex* 
cepting  that  which  must,  nnder  all  circum- 
stances be  inseparable  from  dissent.  From 
the  fair  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  proposition  had  been  met,  he  felt  he 
had  little  more  to  do  than  express  his  con- 
fident hope,  that  practical  grievance  was 
about  to  be  met  by  a  practical  and 
effisctnal  remedy*  There  were  objections, 
he  was  aware,  to  almost  any  view  of  the 
subject,  and  he  had  attempted  to  meet 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  should  not  shock 
the  feelings  of  either  party.  His  impres- 
sion was,  that  if  members  of  the  establish- 
ment were  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  that  they  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that 
House  might  say,  **  put  the  law  on  another 
footing-»pnt  it  on  a  civil  footing."  But 
for  his  own  part  he  could  say  that  he  never 
had  heard  from  anybody  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  or  from  any  of  the 
leaders  of  the  great  bodies  of  Dissenters, 
a  desire  to  dispense  with  the  religious  so- 
lemnity.  If  he  were  to  be  required  to  do* 
dare  that  this  solemnity  should  or  might 
be  dispensed  with  for  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  certainly  did  think 
it  would  savour  of  that  intolerance  which 
was  condemned  by  the  Dissenter,  for  it 
would  seem  that  that  Dissenter  not  only 
looked  for  relief  for  himself,  but  expected 
that  the  Government  should  make  an  al- 
teration in  the  ceremonies  of  others,  and 
accommodate  them  to  the  relief  grant- 
ed to  him»  He  could  assure  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  that,  so  far  from  having 
a  wish  to  put  the  Dissenters  on  a  different 
footing,  his  anxiety  was,  if  possible,  to 
have  made  the  ceremony  a  religious  one. 
But  he  found  that  there  were  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  arrangement.  If 
all  classes  of  Dissenters  entertained  the 
same  feelings  and  opinions  on  the  subject, 
the  settlement  woald  have  been  extremely 
easy ;  but  was  this  the  case  ?  And,  there- 1 


fore,  was  he  obliged  to  adopt  a  diSmiit 
rule  of  proceeding.  No  degradation  was 
ever  contemplated  by  him  in  the  arrange* 
ment.  Those  of  the  establishment  con* 
formed  to  certain  principles  and  rules'— to 
a  prescribed  form  of  religious  worship ;  it 
was  consequently,  easy  to  deal  with  them. 
If  there  were  only  one  class  and  form  of 
dissent,  it  would  be  equally  easy  to  deal 
with  the  body  of  Dissenters,  and  far  more 
agreeable  to  htm  to  propose  a  religious 
rather  than  a  civil  ceremony.  Bat  hon. 
Grentlemen  should  consider  that  he  waa 
not  placed  under  these  favourable  circum- 
stances. He  had  to  legislate  for  a  great 
number  of  different  sects,  possessing  dif- 
ferent principles,  and  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  prescribe  any  particular  form 
of  religious  ceremony  which  could  possibly 
be  acceptable  to  all  these  various  classes 
of  religionists.  Some  sects  of  Dissenters 
were  not  in  the  practice  of  using  in  their 
marriages  any  religious  ceremonies  at  all 
— the  Quakers,  for  example.  And  he  be* 
lieved  there  were  other  classes  of  Dissent* 
ers,  who  were  equally  indifferent  to  a  reli- 
gious ceremony.  Now,  if  this  were  the 
case,  would  it  not,  according  to  the  feel* 
ings  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  have 
been  the  strongest  proof  of  intolerance,  on 
his  part,  if  he  had  attempted  to  prescribe 
and  enforce  one  religious  ceremony  for  all 
these  different  classes?  How  was  it  poa* 
sible,  he  asked,  that  he  could  embody  in 
one  Act,  an  arrangement  to  which  all 
could  agree?  While,  therefore,  he  claimed 
for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  right  of  persisting  in  their  ceremony, 
he  would  not,  although  he  might  succeed 
in  pleasing  one  or  two  classes  of  Dissent- 
ers, attempt  to  prescribe  a  religious  disci- 
pline respecting  the  matrimonial  contracts 
of  the  multitudinous  sections  of  those  dif- 
fering from  the  Established  Church,  in  so 
great  a  variety  of  degrees.  He  denied 
that  any  slight  was  intended,  or  could  rea-> 
sonably  be  presumed  to  be  imputed,  to  the 
several  denominations  of  Dissenting  Mi* 
nisters,  because  he  did  not  declare  iheta 
to  be,  one  and  all,  fit  and  proper  persona 
to  solemnize,  and  give  a  legal  sanction  to» 
the  matrimonial  rite.  He  felt  no  difficnlty 
in  allowing  anybody,  who  had  such  a  vo» 
cation  to  preach  and  to  teach;  but  he 
doubted  whether  he  could  be  held  jostift<» 
able,  even  by  the  Dissenters  themselvee, 
in  permitting  a  civil  act  of  great  import- 
ance^-a  contract  of  the  most  solemn  na- 
ture—to be  perfected  by  evaiybedy  and 
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anybody,  who  might  happen  to  have  a 
congregation  who  were  disposed  to  listen 
to  hioiy  and  to  acknowledge  his  ministry. 
Although  he  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  spiritual  form  which  might  be 
adopted  y  he  had  a  right  to  asoertaio  that 
the  civil  contract  had  been  duly  made* 
He  believed,  that  the  learned  and  intelli- 
gent class  of  Dissenting  Ministers  would 
feel  themselves  degraded,  by  being  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  every  iiJiterate 
parson  y  who  might  fancy  himself  inspired 
upon  a  particular  occasion,  and  conse- 
quently competent  to  perform  a  religious 
ceremony,  to  teach  and  to  preach,  and  to 
go  through  all  the  other  functions  of  the 
Christian  Ministry.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
wished  to  have  this  conclusive  right  of 
performing  the  marriage  ceremony  con« 
veyed  to  the  Dissenting  Ministers,  should 
show  that  it  was  safe  to  confide  it  to  every 
man,  who  might  claim  and  exercise  the 
right  of  a  preacher:  if  they  did  not  do 
this,  they  would  fall  short  in  their  argu- 
ment, for  how  could  the  distinction  be 
drawn  between  the  teacher  of  one  sect, 
however  large,  and  of  another,  however 
small,  of  Dissenters?  Therefore,  it  was 
that  he  fdl  back  upon  the  method  which 
was  likely  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  the 
general  body  of  Dissenters,  namely,  that 
of  encouraging  the  religious  ceremony, 
and  securing  the  accomplishment  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  civil  contract.  He 
trusted  that  the  Dissenters  would  be  con- 
vinced, that  there  was  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention, on  his  part,  to  inflict  any  hardship 
or  degradation,  open  them.  Indeed  it 
would  appear,  the  hon.  Oentlemen  had 
exercised  some  ingenuity  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure,  it  had  been  for- 
meriy  contended  that  Dissenting  parties 
would  not  be  satisfied,  so  long  as  they 
were  compelled  to  go  before  the  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church ;  well,  this  was 
to  be  no  longer  necessary  !  But,  surely, 
the  fathers  of  families  would  require  some 
security  for  the  binding  nature  of  the  con- 
tract in  which  young  females  were  to  be 
engaged.  Therefore,  he  said,  to  avoid  any 
collusion  between  the  person  who  might 
fancy  himself  inspired  to  act  as  a  minister, 
and  either  of  the  parties — to  avoid  the  many 
obvious  calamities  which  might  ensue,  he 
said  to  the  Dissenters — go  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  only  civil  functionary  he  had 
at  their  service.  Men  might  object  to  the 
constitution  of  the  magistracy,  and  so 
forth,  but  was  he  to  wait  until  die  magis« 


tracy  was  reformed  ?  Was  he,  until  then, 
to  delay  the  relief  to  the  Dissenters  which 
they  so  anxiously  desired  ?  He  left,  too, 
from  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the|females, 
the  privilege  of  going  before  any  magis* 
trate  they  might  choose,  lay  or  clerical. 
This  he  had  done,  instead  of  rendering  it 
imperative  upon  them  to  appear  at  quarter 
sessions,  or  even  appearing  before  more 
than  a  single  magistrate.  He  might  have 
erred,  but  it  certainly  was  from  no  un- 
kindly feeling  towards  the  Dissenters. 
Next,  as  to  what  had  been  urged  respect- 
ing the  system  of  registration,  he  might 
have  conceived,  that  there  might  be  some 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  clergymen. 
He  could  not  conceive  any  upon  that  of 
the  Dissenter.  It  was  the  most  satisfieictory 
mode  of  registration  which  now  existed 
— he  did  not  say  that  it  might  not  be 
amended — he  did  not  say  that  he  should 
be  averse  to  its  amendment,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  take  it  as  it  stood.  Besides,  it 
was  that  which  was  in  use  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.  He  did 
not  ask  the  Dissenter  to  go  before  the 
clergyman,  but  only  before  the  magistrate, 
who  would  transmit  to  the  magistrate  the 
certificate.  Then,  as  to  the  amount  of 
fees,  he  had  to  state,  that  in  Mr.  Smith's, 
and  in  Lord  John  Russeirs  Bill,  and  in 
every  other  Bill,  for  the  relief  of  the  Dis- 
senters, the  rights  of  the  clergyman  had 
been  respected.  His  object  had  been  to 
bring  in  the  Bill  in  the  most  liberal  spirit. 
He  had  desired  less  to  make  anything  like 
a  speech  in  reply,  than  to  set  aside  state- 
ments, which  might  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing prejudices  which  were  perfectly  un- 
founded. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Omnibuses  akd  Cabs.]  Mr.  Al- 
derman Wood  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  cabrio- 
lets and  other  hackney  carriages,  or  of 
omnibuses  and  other  stage  carriages  for 
short  distances,  used  in  and  near  Sie  me* 
tropolis,  and  of  the  drivers  and  attendants 
thereof. 

Colonel  Sibthorpe  supported  the  Mo- 
tion. The  misconduct  and  ill-manners  of 
omnibus  cads  and  cab  drivers  was  grown 
to  an  extraordinary  height  as  he  knew 
from  personal  experience,  and  if  it  were 
not  checked  would  be  quite  unbearable. 

Mr.  Soebuck  defended  the  drivers,  and 
declared  that  he  had  seen  no  want  of 
civility  or  attention  on  their  part,  and 
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thati  in  his  opinion,  they  were  a  very  use- 
ful class  of  men.  He  protested  against 
legislating  to  the  annoyance  and  injury  of 
the  poor,  when  the  nuisances  created  by 
the  throngs  of  carriages  of  the  rich  were 
passed  by  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  observed,  that 
a  great  depression  of  trade  had  taken 
place  all  along  the  line  from  Charing- 
cross  to  the  Bank  in  consequence  of  these 
vehicles  and  the  conduct  of  their  drivers. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  them  suppressed, 
but  only  to  have  the  drivers  placed  under 
some  effectual  control. 

Dr.  Bowring  hoped  that  the  valuable 
time  of  the  House  would  not  be  occupied 
with  such  frivolous  legislation  as  the  pre- 
sent— that  it  would  not  turn  its  attention 
from  more  important  affairs  to  matters 
which  the  city  Magistrates  could  take 
care  of.  If  such  matters  as  the  present 
were  made  subjects  of  legislation,  he 
agreed  with  the  lion.  Member  for  Bath, 
that  the  poor  would  have  just  cause  to 
complain  of  an  interference  with  their 
comforts,  while  those  of  the  rich  were  left 
undisturbed. 

Sir  Thomai  Fremanile  thought  the 
subject  was  one  which  called  for  the  in- 
terrerence  of  Parliament.  Deputations  of 
traders  and  others  had  waited  on  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Home  Department,  com- 
plaining of  annoyance  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  their  business  by  the  stopping  of 
those  cabs  and  omnibusses  before  their 
doors.  He  would  support  the  Motion, 
and  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  attain  its 
object. 

Sir  John  Wrottesley  thought  that  there 
was  as  much  danger  to  the  public  from 
the  driving  of  the  cabriolets  and  carriages 
of  the  rich  as  from  that  of  cabs  and  om- 
nibusses. 

Mr*  Warburton  said,  that  the  obstruc- 
tions caused  by  the  carriages  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  before  the  doqrs  of  the 
leading  shopkeepers  were  as  great  nui- 
sances as  any  caused  by  the  vehicles 
which  plied  for  hire.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  look  with  jealousy  on  such 
measures  as  the  present. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  police  to  r^ulate  these  matters. 
He  would  admit  that  there  was  in  that 
House  too  great  a  disposition  to  legislate 
in  matters  which  interfered  with  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
present  was  one  of  that  description. 

$/it.  William  Gladstone  thought,  that  it 


would  be  well  to  adopt  similar  regolatioiia 

to  those  of  the  police  of  Paris  wid&  respect 
to  those  conveyances.  Instead  of  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  petty  legislation,  he 
thought  the  present  was  called  for,  and 
he  hoped  the  hon.  Alderman  would  per- 
severe, and  not  be  deterred  from  urging 
the  measure  by  any  remarks  that  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  Alderman  ^Vood^  in  reply,  said, 
that  those  who  knew  him  would  admit 
that  he  was  one  who  had  always  sympa- 
thized with  the  poor,  and  would  not  in* 
terferewith  their  comforts  or  conveniences. 
It  was  said,  that  the  City  of  London  should 
interfere.  The  object  of  his  Bill  was,  lo 
give  to  the  Magistrates  of  London,  and  of 
the  metropolis,  the  power  of  so  doing 
effectually.  The  City  laid  out  4,000/.  a- 
year  in  efforts  to  keep  the  streets  clear  and 
prevent  nuisances.  All  he  wished  was 
the  power  to  regulate  these  matters,  and 
not  to  interfere  with  the  comforts  or  con- 
veniences of  the  poor. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Impbessmeht  —  Registratiow  or 
SsAM£N.]  Sir  James  Qrakam^  rose,  pur* 
suant  to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  nova 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  "  Bill  to  amend 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the 
merchant  seamen  of  the  united  kiDgdoai,> 
and  for  forming  and  maintaining  a  register 
of  all  the  men  engaged  in  that  service.'' 
Also,  for  a  <<  Bill  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  seamen ; 
and  to  make  regulations  for  more  effec(o« 
ally  manning  his  Majesty's  navy/'  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  he  should  be 
inexcusable  if,  after  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  House  had  been  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  an  important  meaanre 
that  evening,  he  should  trouble  them  at  an  j 
great  length.  He  apprehended  that  no  op- 
position would  be  made  to  the  Motions  of 
which  he  had  given  notice ;  and  he  woold, 
therefore,  detain  the  House  as  shortly  as 
possible.  He  would  make  only  one  ob* 
servation  before  he  proceeded  to  the 
details  of  his  measures,  which  was,  that 
when  he  considered  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  be 
thought  some  excuse  was  necessary  for 
his  undertaking  it,  especially  when  be 
brought  it  forward  without  the  adventitious 
aid  of  official  authority,  and  even  withoot 
knowing  whether  it  would  be  supported  or 
not;  but,  nevertheless,  having  staled  to 
the  hoQ.  Member  for  Sheffield^  on  tbe 
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Motion  which  that  hon.  Member  brotight 
forward  on  the  subject  of  impressment, 
that  he  had  a  Bill  in  preparation  which 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  that  means  of  manning  his 
Majesty's  navy,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  even 
as  a  private  individaal,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House.  The  first  Bill  for 
which  he  should  move  was,  to  amend  and 
consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  merchant 
teamen.  In  substance  and  detail  this 
Bill  was  similar  to  that  which  he  had  in- 
troduced last  Session.  That  Bill  went 
through  its  first  and  second  stages,  and  to 
the  Committee,  but  went  no  further.  This 
first  Bill  was  connected  with  the  manning 
of  his  Majesty's  navy ;  for  as  the  merchant 
service  of  the  country  was  the  nursery 
from  which  the  King's  navy  was  to  be 
supplied,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  mer- 
chant seamen ;  otherwise  the  numbers  to 
which  the  State  would  look  in  time  of 
necessity  would  be  greatly  reduced.  This 
Bill,  therefore,  was  essentially  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  British  sailors  in  the 
commercial  navy.  It  would  regulate  the 
agreements  made  by  sailors  with  their  em- 
ployers. When  he  had  the  honour  of  di- 
recting the  administration  of  the  Admiralty 
during  the  last  year,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  merchant  seamen  often 
suffered  very  severely  from  the  absence  of 
any  written  agreements  with  their  owners 
or  masters ;  and  he  had,  therefore,  intro- 
duced a  clause  into  this  Bill,  rendering  it 
compulsory  on  masters  and  owners,  that 
all  seamen  employed  in  the  foreign  or  the 
coasting  trade  should  serve  only  under  a 
written  engagement.  Such  was  formerly 
the  practice  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
there  were  laws  for  the  regulation  of  this 
matter,  which  time  had  rendered  inope- 
rative or  obsolete.  Having  thus  protected 
the  seamen  in  their  rights  under  these 
written  agreements,  the  next  thing  he  had 
done  was  to  protect  the  roaster  of  the 
vessel  from  the  breach  of  contract  by  the 
seamen;  and  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  reception  of 
deserters  on  board  ship,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  practice  of  suborning  or  enticing 
seamen  to  deserter  neglect  their  duty  by 
the  crimps.  He  had  next  re-enacted 
certain  laws  relative  to  the  employment 
of  apprentices  on  board  of  merchant  ves. 
sels,  by  enforcing,  under  penalties,  the 
employment  of  a  certain  number  in  each 
ship,  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  his 
vessel,  and   by  providing  that,  on   her 


return  from  a  foreign  port,  each  vessel 
should  be  visited  by  an  officer  of  the 
Customs,  and  the  apprentices  mustered, 
when,  if  the  number  was  not  completCi 
or  the  absence  of  any  not  accounted  for, 
the  owner  should  be  liable  to  a  heavy 
penalty.  He  had  also  provided,  that  no 
seaman  should  be  left,  as  was  now  fre- 
quently the  case,  in  a  foreign  country 
without  a  full  payment  of  his  wages,  and 
without  full  proof  also  being  adduced  of 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  leaving 
him  behind.  This  matter  had  long  called 
for  some  act  of  legislation,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  complaints  which  the  British 
Consuls  in  all  partd  of  the  world  were  con- 
stantly sending  home,  of  the  number  of 
British  seamen  who  were  so  left,  and  who 
suffered  great  hardships,  a  practice  which 
arose  from  the  masters  of  ships  breaking 
their  eng^agements  with  their  seamen,  with- 
out paying  them  the  wages  due  to  them, 
and  leaving  them  ashore,  whilst  they  en- 
gaged other  hands  at  a  lower. rate  for  the 
homeward  voyage.  The  last  part  of  his 
Bill  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing, what  he  hoped  would  prove  to  be,  an 
efficient  register  of  merchant  seamen.  He 
had  experienced  much  opposition  from 
the  ship-owners  to  the  measure  which  he 
introduced  last  Session  for  this  purpose, 
without  being  able  to  entertain  any  strong 
hope  of  succeeding  in  his  object  of  ob- 
taining an  efficient  register,  the  provisions 
of  his  former  Bill  were  onerous,  the  suc- 
cess uncertain,  and  the  hope  of  founding 
on  the  register  a  complete  system  of  ballot, 
at  best  precarious :  he  had,  in  consequence, 
adopted  a  suggestion  which  was  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  ship-owners,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  which 
passed  last  Session  on  the  subject  of  the 
Merchant  Seamen's  Institution. 

By  that  Act;  the  owner  or  master  of 
each  vessel  was  bound  to  enter  on  his 
ship's  muster-roll  every  man  there  em- 
ployed, specifying  his' classification  and 
the  amount  of  his  pay.  Now,  instead  of 
the  regulation  which  his  bill  of  last  year 
contained  on  this  matter,  he  should  sub- 
stitute one  which  compelled  each  master 
of  a  merchant  vessel  to  furnish  a  half- 
yearly  return  of  the  muster-roll,  which 
the  above  Act  ordained  should  be  kept, 
and  that,  on  the  arrival  of  his  vessel  from 
a  foreign  port,  these  returns  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  visiting  Customs'  officer. 
This  practice  would,  therefore,  not  be  so 
onerous  t(^  the  matters  or  owif ers  pf  sbipsi 
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as  that  proposed  last  year  would  have 
been ;  and  if  it  were  properly  observed, 
aud  the  returns  made  punctually^  the  re- 
sult would  furnish  an  exact  registry  of  the 
merchant  seamen.  These  details  formed 
the  whole  of  the  provisions  in  the  first  of 
his  measures.  During  the  last  Session  he 
had  entertained  sanguine  hopes,  that  an 
exact  register  of  merchant  seamen  might 
have  formed  the  basis  of  a  measure  by 
which  the  means  for  enforcing  the  com- 
pulsory service  of  merchant  seamen  in  the 
navy  might  have  been  secured  by  ballot 
on  a  principle  analogous  to  that  in  use, 
for  providing  militiamen  to  serve  in  the 
land  forces,  and  that  some  such  plan 
might  be  substituted  for  the  practice  of 
impressment.  He  had  thought,  upon  a 
cursory  view  of  the  subject,  that  an  analogy 
existed  which  might  justify  some  such 
measure ;  but,  upon  a  closer  examination, 
and  after  more  mature  deliberation,  he 
was  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  brought 
to  bear,  for  the  seameu  would  either 
be  able  to  evade  the  operation  of  such 
an  Act,  or  else,  if  it  were  enforced  to 
the  full  extent  to  which  the  circumstances 
must  render  it  necessary  to  carry  it,  the 
practice  of  impressment  would  become 
much  more  onerous  and  oppressive,  under 
another  name,  than  it  now  was.  In  the 
first  place,  the  supply  of  men  for  the  land- 
forces  was  inexhaustible,  whilst  the  de- 
mand was  comparatively  limited ;  whilst 
in  the  merchant  service,  the  supply  was 
scanty,  compared  with  the  wants  of  the 
King's  service  in  war.  The  ballot  for  the 
supply  of  the  land-forces  was  made  upon 
the  very  spot  where  the  men  themselves  re- 
sided, and  they  were  no  sooner  nominated 
than  they  could  be  called  into  service. 
The  merchant  seamen  were  so  circum- 
stanced that,  on  a  rough  computation,  no 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  body 
were  constantly  on  the  water,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  impossible  that  their  services 
under  the  ballot  could  ever  be  available 
when  chosen  by  that  method,  at  the 
moment  when  their  services  were  sud- 
denly required.  Those  seamen  who  were 
at  home  would,  therefore,  be  compelled 
to  serve  as  proxies  or  substitutes  for  the 
great  majority  of  their  brethren  who  were 
abroad,  and  he  had,  therefore,  rejected 
this  plan  of  ballot  altogether,  because  it 
had  all  the  disadvantages  of  impressment 
in  a  severer  form;  and  it  would  cause 
those  disadvantages  to  fall  with  undue 
hardship  upon  a  very  small  portion  of 


those  who  were  liable  to  its'  operatiofn. 
What,  then,  was  the  measure  which  be 
had  to  propose  ?    It  was  this  :-^he  pro- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  frankly  and  openly 
to  avow  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  tbe 
services  of  merchant  seamen  in  the  event 
of  war;  for,  inasmuch  as  all  the  lands- 
men, not   excepted   by  professional,    or 
other  acknowledged  reasons  for  exenap- 
tion,  were  liable  to  be  balloted  for    to 
serve  in  the  land-forces,  so  all  merchant 
seamen,  being  exempt   from   tbe    land- 
service  by  virtue  of  their  occupation,  came 
properly  within  the  limits  of  the  King's 
right  to  their  services  for  the  naval  arma- 
ment.    He  proposed,  however,  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  right  much  within  the 
bounds  to  which  it  had  been  suffered  to 
extend  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  duration  of 
this  compulsory  service  he  proposed   to 
limit  to  tbe  period  of  five  years,  which 
term  of  compulsory  service  on  board  a 
King's   ship,    should     for    ever    free    a 
seaman  from  the  liability  to  be  impreaaed. 
But  whilst  enacting  this    measorey  and 
whilst  thus  asserting  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  he  must  say,  that  he  thonght 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House,  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  the  seamen^  and  to 
tbe  declared  opinion  of  the  conntry,  to 
exhaust  every  other  source  of  supply  for 
the  navy  before  recourse  was  had  to  com* 
pulsion  ;  and  he,  therefore,  had  introduced 
a  provision  which  rendered  it  necessary, 
before  the  King's  proclamation   for  im- 
pressment was  issued,  that  a  period  of 
grace  should  be  allowed  to  the  seamen, 
during    which    time    all    volunteers    for 
the    five   years    should    receive    double 
bounty.     During  the  last  war  tbe  bounty 
was  51,,  and  he,  therefore,  proposed  that 
it  should  be  10/.  in  these  cases ;  and  not 
only  should  the  volunteers  receive  tbis  en- 
couragement, but  they  should  be  entitled 
to  count  every  year  served  in  war  as  two 
years  of  compulsory  service  with  respect 
to  their  claims  for  pensions,  so  that  for 
five  years  of  voluntary  service  during  war, 
they  should  count  ten  years  of  service 
towards  becoming  entitled  to  their  pea-- 
sions  which  now  could  only  be  obtained 
after    a    full    service    of   twenty  years, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war ;  and  fartber, 
that  if,   at   the   expiration    of  tbe   fire 
years  of  compulsory  service,  they  agatti 
volunteered  to  serve  for  five  Tears  more« 
they  should  be  entitled  to  recetre  a  seooncl 
bounty.      He  also  proposed  to  hare    ^ 
clause  by  which  a  seaman  who  d^oold 
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bave  bdcome  entitled  to  his  i>eD8ton 
ihoald,  if  he  choie  to  continue  in  the 
•ervicc,  receive  both  his  wages  and  his 
pension.  The  present  arrangement  pre- 
vented tlie  seaman  from  drawing  bis 
wages  if  he  drew  his  pension;  and  the 
eonseqaence  was,  that  the  seryice  lost  a 
great  number  of  its  best  men,  who»  on  be- 
coming entitled  to  their  pensions,  retired ; 
whilst  he  believed  that  his  Bill  would  se- 
eare  the  services  of  all  those  men  who 
were  fit  for  duty. 

Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of  his 
second  Bill,  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  would  render  the  naval  service 
more  popular  and  offer  a  great  induce- 
ment to  the  free  tender  of  voluntary  ser- 
vice ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  must 
observe,  that  holding  out  every  tempta- 
tion to  volunteer  into  the  sea  service,  and 
thus  obviating  all  the  chief  evils  of  im- 
pressment, he  still  carefully  reserved  that 
power,  in  case  it  should  become  a  matter 
of  State  necessity,  to  resort  to  it.  It  was, 
for  the  House  to  decide  upon  the  important 
matters  involved  in  these  Bills ;  he  should, 
for  the  present,  detain  them  no  longer,  but 
content  himself  by  expressing  his  entire 
readiness  to  afford  any  explanation  on 
future  occasions  which  might  be  de- 
manded of  him  with  respect  to  these 
measures,  the  vital  importance  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  over  estimate;  since 
they  were  intimately  connected  with  our 
maritime  power,  and  involved  questions 
on  which  rested  the  naval  superiority  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  anchor  of  her  great- 
ness and  sovereign  power.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  **To  amend  and  consolidate  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Merchant  Seamen  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  for  forming  and 
maintaining  a  register  of  all  the  men 
engaged  in  tliat  service."  Also  a  Bill 
^'  For  the  encouragement  of  the  voluntary 
Enlistment  of  Seamen,  and  to  make  regu- 
lations for  more  effectually  manning  his 
Majesty's  navy." 

Mr.  Qecrge  Young  said,  that  he  should 
have  80  many  opportunities,  in  future 
stages  of  these  Bills,  of  discussing,  at 
length,  their  details,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention,  at  present,  to  trouble  the  House 
farther  than  to  express  the  heartfelt  grati- 
ication,  with  which  he  had  heard  the  an- 
nouncement of  these  measures  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite.  He  must  also  bear 
Ui  sincere  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  the  right 


path  towards  attaining  that  which  with 
him  had  always,  he  believed,  been  a  near 
and  dear  object,  namely,  the  abolition  of 
impressment.  During  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  he  had  stated,  when  the  mea- 
sure for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
registration  was  brought  forward,  that  if  it 
were  unaccompanied  with  other  substan- 
tial measures,  it  would  neither  be  satis- 
factory to  those  affected  by  it,  nor  would 
it  conduce  to  the  object  which  it  had  ia 
view.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had,  how- 
ever, now  accompanied  his  measure  of  re- 
gistration with  another  measure,  in  an  in- 
telligible form ;  and,  together,  they  would 
go  far  to  accomplish  the  desires  which 
must  animate  the  breast  of  every  well* 
wisher  to  his  country.  It  had  recently 
been  his  lot  to  be  placed  in  contact  with 
a  large  body  of  seamen,  and  to  have  dis- 
cussed with  them,  with  frankness  and 
without  reserve,  the  whole  subject  of  Im- 
pressment ;  and,  it  was  impossible  for  lan- 
guage to  describe,  in  adequate  terms,  the 
manliness  of  style,  so  pectdiar  to  the  Brit- 
ish Seamen,  with  which  they  declared 
their  readiness  to  serve  His  Majesty,  even 
under  the  compulsion  of  Impressment,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  provided  the  period 
of  their  service  should  be  limited  in  dura« 
tion,  and  that  such  limitation  was  accom- 
panied with  other  regulations  in  matters 
which,  for  some  years  past,  had  been  in 
process  of  amendment,  at  the  board  pre- 
siding over  their  departments.  He  should 
have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  giving  his 
best  attention  to  the  details  of  these  Bills, 
and  in  furthering  the  objects  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  in  view,  by  their 
introduction. 

Mr.  Bvclangham  said,  that  as  the  House 
had  done  him  the  honour  and  kindness  to 
give  him  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
attention  on  this  subject,  at  a  former  pe- 
riod, he  should  not  now  occupy  its  time 
for  many  minutes;  but  he  felt  that  he 
should  not  do  his  duty  to  the  House,  if  he 
did  not  express  his  satisbction  at  the 
general  riew  of  this  question  which  bad 
been  so  clearly  and  so  ably  laid  before  the 
House  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  we  must  look  to  the 
mercantile  marine,  as  the  great  aurserj 
of  the  British  navy,  and  that  the  means 
by  which  His  Majesty's  fleets  must  be 
manned,  in  case  of  emergency,  must  con- 
sist in  an  improvement  of  the  condition 
and  rq;nlations  of  that  branch  of  maritime 
pursniu,  and  an  efficient  syHem  of  twm^ 
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tration  by  which  their  namber  and  quality 
might  be  correctly  known.  He  hoped  that 
when  the  BUI  was  printed,  and  laid  before 
the  House,  it  would  be  found  to  contain 
some  provisions  to  make  the  registry  effi- 
cient ;  for,  if  it  should  be  left  to  the  mer- 
chant seamen  to  register  themselves  or 
not,  as  they  themselves  pleased,  he  was 
quite  sure  that,  unless  some  strong  decla- 
ration that  impressment  would  only  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  invasion,  or  other 
great  emergency,  they  would  entertain  a 
strong  objection  to  a  system  of  registra- 
tion. To  make  registration  efficient,  he 
conceived  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory; 
and  to  effect  this,  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  provide  against  any  commander  of 
a  merchant  ship  receiving  or  entertaining 
on  board  any  seaman  who  did  not  produce 
to  him  a  certificate  of  his  registration. 
This  certificate  would,  at  once,  serve  as  a 
character  to  the  holder,  and  a  means  of 
employment  in  time  of  peace.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  in  passing  from  the  subject 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  merchant  service,  had  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  impressment,  and  had  de- 
manded a  recognition  of  the  King's  prero- 
gative, in  the  right  to  impress  in  time  of 
need.  On  the  last  occasion  that  the  sub- 
ject was  under  discussion,  he  (Mr.  Buck- 
ingham) had  admitted  (and  his  motives  in 
so  doing  had  since  been  much  questioned) 
that  right,  and  that  the  King  was  entitled 
in  time  of  need,  to  the  services  of  all  his 
subjects,  either  at  sea  or  on  land ;  and  he 
would  say,  that  if  one  class  more  than 
another  felt  themselves  insulted  by  the 
supposition  even  that  they  would  shrink 
from  such  a  duty,  that  class  was  the  Bri- 
tish seamen.  Show  them  existing  dan- 
gen,  and  something  approaching  fairness 
in  treatment,  and  they  would  readily  come 
forward  at  their  Monarch's  call.  By  the 
proposed  measures,  however,  impressment 
would  lose  all  its  sting,  by  the  limitation 
of  the  duration  of  service,  by  the  increased 
bounties  to  be  given  to  volunteers,  &c. 
and  though  it  might  be  called  by  the  same 
name,  it  would  become  a  very  different 
thing.  He  rejoiced  that  the  subject  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  who  had  met  the  propo- 
sitions submitted  last  year,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, with  so  much  amenity;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  proposition, 
though  now  those  of  an  individual  Mem- 
ber, would  meet  with  the  cordial  attention, 
$h6  aisistanee,  and  the  VMCtion  of  bis 


Majesty's  present  Government*  He  (Mr; 
Buckingham)  should  reserve  any  further 
observations  until  the  future  stages  of  the 
Bills,  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  should  re- 
tire this  evening,  from  the  house,  proud  in 
the  assurance,  that  the  interests  of  British 
seamen  were  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  that  they  would  not  be  the  only 
class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  could 
be  dragged  from  their  homes  without  limii* 
tation  to  their  service,  and  he  believed  that 
the  body  would  almost  hold  a  jubilee  in 
celebration  of  these  announced  measures 
of  emancipation. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  was  glad  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  undertaken  to  bring 
this  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  was  sure,  that  no  Member 
could  have  brought  it  forward  with  a 
greater  certainty  of  obtaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House,  and  of  every  Member 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  a  better  prospect  of  making 
the  measure  efficient  and  beneficial.  He 
hoped  that  all  the  benefit  would  be  de- 
rived from  it  which  these  circumstances 
promised.  He  was  sure  that  there  was  no 
person  old  enough  to  examine  the  history 
of  the  last  war,  but  must  see  that  it  woula 
be  impossible  for  this  country,  in  the  event 
of  another  naval  war,  with  the  present 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  to  repeat 
the  mode  of  manning  our  navy,  which  was 
practised  at  former  periods.  *  Every  man 
must  feel  this  impossibility,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  great  abhorrence  with 
which  the  system  of  impressment  was  re- 
garded, but  because  the  first  gun  that  was 
fired,  must  involve  us  in  a  war  with  that 
country,  with  which,  of  all  others,  it  was 
most  desirable  that  we  should  remain  at 
peace— he  meant  the  United  States  of 
America ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
that  any  nation,  possessing  a  feeling  of 
independence,  or  having  a  character  at 
stake,  would  submit  to  the  measures  that 
were  resorted  to  with  so  much  rigour, 
during  the  last  war.  This  was,  therefore, 
not  a  question  of  speculation,  but  a  ques- 
tion, which  it  was  of  importance,  that  the 
country  should  look  in  the  face,  and  it 
certainly  was  desirable  that  whatever 
^changes  were  expedient,  should  be  made 
in  a  period  of  profound  peace.  Amongst 
the  many  obligations  which  the  country 
owed  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  for  the 
services  rendered  by  him  in  the  depart- 
ments of  which  he  had  had  the  adminis- 
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woatd  be  doe  to  him,  if  he  conld  succeed 
in  producing  a  Bill  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties interested.  Of  course,  the  details  of 
the  measure  would  have  to  be  looked  to 
by  the  various  departments  with  which 
such  subjects  were  connected,  particularly 
the  Admiralty,  and  that  branch  in  which 
the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  interests  of 
the  merchant  seamen  devolved  upon.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  see  that  no  more 
restrictions  were  introduced  than  were  ne- 
cessary ;  but  the  country  must  be  aware 
that  some  provision  for  registration  must 
be  adopted,  and  he  was  sure  that  such  a 
regulation  would  be  willingly  submitted 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  greater 
evil,  and  securing  that  which  he  believed 
was  uppermost  in  the  mind  and  feelings  of 
every  one  in  the  country — namely,  main- 
taining that  naval  supremacy,  which  had 
always  been  the  boast  of  England. 

Captain  Berkeley,  as  holding  his  Ma- 
jesty's commission  in  the  service,  felt  it  to 
be  due  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  tender 
his  thanks  for  these  measures,  and  to  ex- 
press his  readiness  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  him  in  carrying  them  into  full  effect. 

Captain  Gordon  wished  every  possible 
success  to  the  measures,  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  registration  was  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty.  He  rejoiced,  however,  to  find 
from  what  had  just  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  that 
the  assistance  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  afforded,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
subject  would  receive  the  support  of  both 
sides  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Aaron  Chapman^  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  seaport,  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  country,  that  the  period  had  ar- 
rived when  a  measure  so  essential,  so  poli- 
tic, and  so  necessary  for  the  naval  service, 
was  about  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  was  ready  and 
willing  to  render  every  assistance  in  for- 
' warding  the  objects  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  in  view.  He,  however,  must 
observe,  that  the  Bill  relating  to  the  regis* 
tration  and  to  the  merchant  service  would, 
of  necessity,  entail  a  burden  upon  the 
shipping  interests,  to  which  he  could  only 
agree  upon  receiving  the  equivalent  relief 
aflTorded  by  the  abolition  of  impressment. 
'  He  must,  therefore,  make  it  a  condition, 
that  both  measures  should  pass  together 
into  laws.  He  felt  peculiar  satisfaction  on 
learning  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
to  have  the  ianction  and  support  of  bi« 


Majesty's  Qovernroent,  and  he  rejoiced 
that  the  country  might  fairly  look  forward 
to  the  abolition  of  a  system  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  its  institutions. 

Admiral  Adam  observed,  that  he  had 
said,  last  Session,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
hear  the  arguments  brought  forward,  and 
to  see  the  effects  of  the  measure  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Cumberland,  intended  to  bring  forward, 
before  he,  as  a  naval  officer,  would  vote 
against  impressment,  because  he  knew  that 
circumstances  might  arise  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  impressment  for 
the  purpose  of  manning  the  King's  fleet, 
in  order  to  resist  the  foreign  foe.  Until 
some  efficient  measure  for  manning  the 
fleet  could  be  substituted,  we  must  not 
throw  away  impressment.  But,  knowing 
the  disadvantages  of  that  system,  he  hailed 
with  satisfaction  the  measure  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend;  and  the  amelioration  and 
amendment  it  had  undergone  since  the 
last  Parliament,  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  details,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  measure  would  conduce  to  put  an  end 
to  the  grievous  evil  of  impressment  for  the 
King's  naval  service.  He  desired  this,  not 
only  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  but  also 
as  a  naval  officer,  because  he  knew  that 
the  old  adage  was  true,  and  that  ''one 
volunteer  is  worth  two  pressed  men."  He 
would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  amelioration  of  the  sys^ 
tem  of  impressment  which  had  taken  place 
towards  the  end  of  last  war.  At  first,  men 
were  kept  in  their  ships,  from  five  years  to 
five  years,  and  from  ten  years  to  ten  years, 
and  they  had  not  the  means  of  visiting 
their  friends  when  they  came  to  England, 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  war  they  received  a  portion 
of  what  was  due  to  them,  and  were  allowed 
some  weeks  absence.  These  relaxations 
had  produced  the  best  possible  effect. 

Sir  Philip  Durham  said,  that  no  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  ever  made 
greater  improvements  in  the  service,  and 
with  more  economy,  than  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  thought  highly  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  measure  regarding  registra- 
tion, and  hoped  it  would  succeed,  but  was 
happy  that  he  had  not  given  up  impress- 
ment. The  gallant  Officer  opposite  said 
he  preferred  one  volunteer  to  two  pressed 
men,  but  he  himself  always  preferred  one 
pressed  man.  In  time  of  war,  the  most 
able,  the  moat  hearty,  and  the  most  useful 
v^euf  were  the  pressed  raeoi  audi  in  four 
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bonrs  after  they  were  pressed,  went  to 
work  with  cheerfulness  and  good  will.  He 
was  glad  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not 
given  up  impressment,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  he  hoped  that  recourse  would 
not  be  had  to  it.  He  was  delighted  that 
the  rising  generation  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  rid  of  the  obnoxious 
system  of  impressment,  but  he  could  not 
give  up  the  idea  that  a  pressed  man  was 
as  good  as  a  volunteer. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  was  understood  strongly 
to  dissent  from  the  proposition,  that  there 
eiisted,  by  the  constitution,  a  prerogative 
right  in  the  Crown  to  impress  men  for  the 
naval  service.  No  such  right,  he  con- 
tended, existed,  except  only  in  such  cases 
as  might  render  it  necessary  for  all  the 
subjects  of  the  realm  to  take  arms. 

Sir  Mattheto  White  Ridley  felt  great 
gratification  upon  the  introduction  of  these 
measures.  He  also  could  fully  corroborate 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth,  inas- 
much as  he  had  himself  held  an  interview 
a  short  time  since,  with  a  large  body  of 
seamen,  from  whom  he  distinctly  under- 
stood that,  however  great  they  felt  the 
evils  of  impressment,  they  would,  even 
under  it,  ever  be  ready  to  enter  into  a 
temporary  period  of  service  under  the 
Crown.  This  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
parties  concerned.  He  thought  the  sys- 
tem, however,  ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
he  therefore  fully  participated  in  the  satis- 
faction so  generally  expressed  upon  the 
introduction  of  measures,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  service  from 
80  prejudicial  a  course  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  David  Barclay  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  proposed  measure  — a 
measure  which  he  believed  would  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  his  constituents,  who  were 
deeply  interested  in. the  matter* 

Mr.  Ingham  maintained,  that  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  involved  the  right 
of  impressment,  and  that  for  the  protection 
of  the  country,  the  monarch  could  call  for 
the  services  of  all  lieges  in  the  land.  The 
question  had  been  laboriously  investigated 
some  years  ago,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  fully  establisned  the  exist- 
ence of  this  prerogative.  He  had  recently 
net  a  large  body  of  men,  engaged  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  was  struck  with  ad- 
miration upon  hearing  the  manly,  judici- 
ous, and  loyal  spirit,  with  which  they  dts« 
cussed  the  obnoxious  subject  of  impreu- 
ment,  and  admitted  its  neoessiiyt     He 


congratulated  the  House  upon  the  pro- 
posed Bills,  which,  in  his  judgment,  were 
calculated  to  make  the  King's  service  po* 
pular. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  Bills. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday^  March  18,  1835. 

MiiruTBa.]    BtlL    Read  sieoond  timet— Excbequtf  BUbt 

Transfer  of  Aidf }  Newspsper  Printen  Reiio& 
PetitioDS  presented.    By  the  Earl  of  Rodbit,  finom  ktoeiI 

Places,  for  Additional  Aoonrnmodation  in  Scotch  Ohurdiei; 

fitxnn  two  Plai^,  for  the  Better  Observanoe  of  the  Sabbath 

in  Ireland. 

Canada.]  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Earl,  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies^  a  question  on  a 
most  important  subject — ^he  meant  the 
disputes  with  Canada.  At  the  period  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  Government, 
steps  had  been  taken  for  dealing  with  that 
question.  He  understood  that  some  mea- 
sure had  now  been  adopted.  He  believed 
that  the  noble  Earl  would  be  prepared  to 
state  that  Government  was  about  to  send 
a  Commissioner  from  this  country  to  arbi- 
trate respecting  the  disputes.  The  results 
of  that  measure  must  depend  on  the  per-* 
son  sent,  on  the  instructions  given  to  himi 
the  limitations  within  which  they  werecon<* 
6nedj  the  time  he  went  out,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  was  received.  One  thing, 
too,  he  must  say— that  no  one  could  un- 
dertake a  more  difficult  or  delicate  task 
than  that  which  would  be  intrusted  to  this 
Commissioner.  Perhaps  the  noble  Earl 
would  name  the  individual  selected  ?  He 
wished,  too,  to  inquire  respecting  an  ex- 
pression believed  to  have  been  used  by  n, 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  another  House  of 
Parliament,  that  the  Commissioner  was 
to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  respecting 
all  the  subjects  of  dispute.  Now  there 
were  some  that  he  mig^t  decide,  but  there 
were  others  that  conld  not  be  decided  but 
by  the  Government  itself,  and  subject  to 
Parliamentary  responsibility.  This  was  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  and  he  tniated 
that  no  further  delay  would  take  place,  for 
delay  would  only  increase  the  amount  of 
the  evil. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  the 
noble  Earl  would  do  him  the  justice  to  be-> 
lieve  that  he  was  as  much  interested  as  the 
noble  Earl  in  thesatisfactory  settlement  of 
these  disputes;  and  from  this  time  he 
should  not  hx>k  at  the  subjeet  withoat 
feeling  that  be  inottrred  lome  degcae  9t 


penoQi^I  respootibility  reepectiDg  it.    He 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  as  to  the  ex- 
treme  delicacy  of  the  transactioD,  and  also 
as  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  every  species 
of  delay.    He  hoped  that  the  noble  Earl 
did  not  mean  to  impate  to  him  any  un- 
reasonable delay,  seeing  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  had  re- 
ported on  the  subject  about  the  1st  of  July, 
and  on  his  accession  to  office  he  found  no 
step  whatever  taken  upon  it.     He  did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  no  measure  had  been 
taken  by  the  late  Government  with  a  view 
to  impute  that  as  a  fault,  but  merely  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  the  blame  of  having 
been  guilty  of  delay  since  he  came  into 
office.   He  quite  concurred  with  the  noble 
Earl  as  to  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of 
the  task  imposed  on  the  individual  under- 
taking the  office  of  Commissioner.     He 
was  aware  that  much  depended  on  the  se- 
lection of  that  individual,  who  would  not, 
however,  be  invested  with  such  powers  or 
such  a  character  as  the  noble  Earl  ap- 
peared to  understand  from  the  expression 
attributed  to  his  right  hon.  Friend.   What 
that  expression  was  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  knew  that  that  Commissioner  would 
have  no  other  responsibility  than  that  of 
following  the  instructions  given  him  from 
this  country.    The  object  was,  that  the 
person  selected  should  go  fully  provided 
with  instructions,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  necessity  for  repeated  communications 
across  the  Atlantic.     The  respor)sibility 
would  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  due 
exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  he  was 
intrusted.     He  was  aware  that  great  qua- 
lifications would  be  required  in  such  a 
CommissioBer ;    much  ability,  judgment, 
discretion,  and,  above  all,  character  and 
conduct,   remarkable    for  a   conciliatory 
spirit.    Great  as  these  qualifications  were, 
he  did  not  despair  of  the  person  to  whom 
his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  intrust 
the  task.    He  had  this  day  submitted  the 
name  of  an  individual  to  his  Majesty,  who 
had  been  pleased  to  approve  of  him,  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  stating  the  name  of 
that  individual.    The  Government  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  Viscount  Canterbury. 
The  situation  in  which  the  Government 
was  now  placed,  was  one  which  had  not 
arisen  from  any  misconduct  of  his  own, 
but  it  would  not  be  likely  that  he  should 
be  able  to  settle  the  differences  now  exist- 
ing.   It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity to  select  a  oompetent  person,  and  to 
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effecting  a  special  object.    He  repeated,  , 
however,  that  the  noble  Earl  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  powers  and  responsibility  of  the 
Commissioner. 

Lord  Brougham  wished  to  make  one 
observation  with  respect  to  the  delay  which 
by  the  noble  Earl  seemed  imputed  to  the 
late  Government.    The  dates  would  settle 
that  at  once.  The  Report  was  made  about 
the  end  of  the  last  Session.    It  was  neces* 
sary  that  that  Report  should  be  considered, 
first  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and 
then  by  the  Cabinet  Ministers.     His  right 
hon.  Friend  had  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it  till  the  Cabinet  broke  up,  which 
he  supposed  would  be  admitted   to  be 
usual  at  the  end  of  the  Session.     [The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  dissented.]    Well,  then, 
it  was  not  usual,  and  the  Members  of  the 
present  Cabinet  would  not  go  into   the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  Session — they 
were  to  have  a  new  Marriage  law,  and  they 
were  now  to  have  a  new  Cabinet  law.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  considered  it  at  the 
earliest  period ;   no  time  was  lost,  as  he 
personally  knew,  for  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  laid  before  him  the  papers,  to  consult 
him  on  constitutional  matters  connected 
with  them.     He  returned  those  papers  in 
a  week — he  suffered  no  business — certainly 
no  relaxation — to  prevent  him  from  pre- 
paring a  long  and  elaborate  paper  on  the 
subject,  which  was  given  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  ;  means  were  taken  to  make  each 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  acquainted  with 
all  these  papers,  and  a  Cabinet  meeting 
was  summoned  on  the  subject  for  the  very 
dav  on  which  the  dissolution  of  the  Go- 
vernment  took  place.      Considering  the 
papers  to  be  gone  through,  he  thought 
there  had  been  no  unreasonable  delay  be- 
tween August  and  November.  The  matter 
itself  was  one  of  great  importance,  not  only 
as  between  the  mother  country  and  Canada, 
but  as  between  sections  of  the  people,  there 
one  section  being  to  the  other  as  seventy- 
eight  out  of  eighty-eight.      As   to  the 
powers  given  to  the  Commissioner,  he  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  act 
as  an  arbitrator,  for  though  one  party  might 
choose  him,the  other  party  might  not  adopt 
him,  in  that  character.  He  hoped  that  the 
matter  would  be  treated  with  the  same 
candour  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as 
Parliament  was  inclined  to  treat  it  here, 
and  that  it  might  come  to  a  satisfactory 
issue. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  not  intended 
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persons  from  whom  it  proceeded.  He 
held  in  his  hand  an  affidavit  which  would 
set  the  matter  at  rest,  so  far  as  the  conduct 
of  this  individaal  priest  was  concerned. 
The  affidavit  to  which  he  alluded  was 
made,  not  by  a  Protestant,  but  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  resided  in  the  part  of  the 
oonntry  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  lived ; 
and  the  statement  contained  in  it  was  first 
delivered  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  and  while 
this  same  priest  was  present  on  the  trial  of 
certain  parties  who  had  been  guilty  of  an 
outn^e.  The  priest,  at  the  time,  denied 
the  statement ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  man  not  only  persisted  in  it,  but  sub- 
sequently deposed  to  every  fact  he  had 
mentioned;  and,  if  he  were  to  read  this 
document,  the  House  would  be  convinced 
that  this  petition  was  undeserving  of  at- 
tention. The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
then  read  the  affidavit,  which  was  in  these 
words : — 

"  Counijf  of  Carlow  to  wit  r^Tbe  informa- 
tion of  Patrick  Roache,  of  Borris,  in  the  said 
cooDty,  who  deposelh  and  saith,  that  on  Sun* 
day,  the  1st  day  of  February  instant,  he  at^ 
tended  mass  at  the  chapel  of  borris,  where  he 
beard  the  priest,  the  nev.  John  Walsh,  sen., 
proclaim  from  the  altar  his  intention  of  making 
a  collection  on  the  following  Sunday  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
Anes  inflicted  by  the  Magistrates  on  persons 
found  guilty  of  assaults. 

^  Deponent  farther  swears,  that  this  declara- 
tion had  scarcely  passed  the  priest*s  lips  when 
a  movement  took  place  by  some  people  near 
the  chapel  door,  towards  the  steps  of  the  gal- 
lery, when  Edward  Mulligan,  the  only  free- 
holder in  the  chapel  who  opposed  the  priest's 
party  at  the  late  election  for  the  said  county, 
was  then  sitting,  but  who  were  prevented,  as 
deponent  believes,  attacking  the  said  freeholder 
by  a  person  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
of  the  gallery ;  but  as  soon  as  the  priest  turned 
round  to  quit  the  altar,  a  simultaneous  rush 
was  made  up  the  gallery  where  the  said  free- 
holder, Edward  Mulligan,  was,  and  who  in  an 
instant  was  dragged  off  his  koees,  thrown  down 
the  stairs,  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  and  totally 
Qected  from  the  chapel,  and,  when  outside, 
pelted  with  stones,  and  otherwise  assaulted : 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  humane  and  manly 
conduct  of  some  of  the  people  of  Borris,  de- 
ponent verily  belieres  the  consequences  would 
have  been  probably  fatal  to  the  said  Mulligan. 

**  Deponent  farther  swears,  that  the  whole  of 
this  disgraceful  scene  was  perpetrated  in  con- 
Sequence  of  the  encouragement  held  out  by 
the  aforesaid  priest,  viz.,  that  he  would  raise  a 
ftiod  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  fines  in- 
flicted by  the  Magistrates  upon  those  persons 
found  guilty  of  assaults  (as  deponent  verily 
believes)  on  those  freeholders  who  opposed 
the  priest's  party  at  the  late  election  for  the 


said  county.     (Signed)  **  Patbick  Roacub.'' 
<<  Sworn  before  me  this  10th  day  of  Feb* 
ruary,  1835.  (Signed)  Rob.  Dotne.'- 

The  affidavit  which  he  had  read  wouldi  he 
thought,  put  the  House  in  full  possession 
of  the  real  character  of  this  reverend  agi- 
tator, who  was  one  of  the  greatest  6re- 
brands  bv  whom  the  peace  of  Ireland  was 
disturbed.    From  the  proceedings  of  this 
priest  the  conduct  of  others  might  fairly 
l3e  inferred ;  and  while  such  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
was  tolerated,  no  laws  would  be  available 
in  Ireland.       Since  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Bill  the  priesthood  had  so 
agitated  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected  as  to  render  it  almost  unsafe  to 
live  in  it.    What  he  had  stated  was  a  no- 
torious  fact ;  and  he  again  asserted,  that, 
unless  strong  measures  were  adopted  to 
restrain  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  from 
the  course  of  intimidation  which  they  had 
been  pursuing,  Ireland  would  soon  be  in 
such  a  situation  as  not  to  be  habitable  by 
any  other  Christian  sect.     As  it  was,  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  the  couaty 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  was 
almost  unfit  for  a  civilised  person  to  live 
in ;  and  the  consequence  of  opposing  the 
wishes  of  the  priests  incurred,  he  might 
almost  say,  no  less  a  penalty  than  death. 
Not  only  were  the  lives  of  the  individuals 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  opposing  the  views 
of  those  persons,  but  even  whole  families 
had    fallen    sacrifices    to   the    spirit    of 
animosity  which  they  had  been  the  means 
of  engendering.    [Cries of  ** No !  no!**] 
What!    could   it  be  denied  that  whole 
houses  had  been  burned  down — that  both 
father,  mother,  and  children,  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  flames,  ignited  by  midnight 
incendiaries  for  their  destruction?    But, 
without  detaining  the  House  longer  on  a 
subject  so  painful,  he  would  conclude  by 
observing,  that  the  affidavit  which  he  had 
read  would  g^ve  the  Honse  some  faint  no- 
tion of  the  scenes  which  were  daily  per- 
petrated in  Ireland. 

The  Speaker  thought  that  a  great  deal 
too  mucn  had  been  said  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  petition.  If  such  discussions 
were  got  up  on  every  petition  which  was 
presented,  the  time  of  the  Honse  would  be 
taken  up,  not  only  unreasonably,  bat  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table 

City  of  Dvbliv  Electiov.]  Mr. 
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the  Houae  to  a  matter  in  which  he  was 
perionally  interested.  The  ballot  for  the 
city  of  Dublin  election  was  6xed  to  take 
place  to-morrow.  There  were  four  peti- 
tions against  the  return  of  himself  and  his 
hon.  colleague.  The  first  was  presented 
OB  the  26th  of  February,  the  second  on 
the  4th  of  March,  the  third  on  the  7th  of 
March,  and  the  fourth  on  the  9th  or  10th 
of  March.  The  petition  presented  on  the 
25th  of  February  was  abandoned,  and  a 
ballot  was  appointed  for  to-morrow  to  try 
the  merits  of  the  other  petition.  The  agent 
for  the  petitioners  informed  him,  in  the 
presence  oF  his  hon.  colleague,  that  the 
second  petition,  that  of  the  4th  of  March, 
would  DO  abandoned  also ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, reference  was  made  to  the  examiners 
to  inquire  into  the  solvency  of  the  sureties 
offered  in  support  of  the  third  petition. 
That  question  came  for  discussion  before 
the  examiners  on  Monday  last,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  sureties  had  not  justified ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  examiners  determined  that  the  sureties 
should  have  till  the  25th  to  put  in  their 
justification.  An  application  to  that  effect, 
founded  upon  the  report  of  the  examiners, 
was  to  have  been  made  to  the  House,  and 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to 
oomply  with  it.  On  Monday,  therefore, 
he  wrote  to  Dublin  to  stop  his  agent  and 
witnesses  from  coming  up  to  attend  the 
ballot  to-morrow.  That  day  (Wednesday, 
March  18th),  however,  the  opposite  party 
had  taken  up  the  second  petition,  that  of 
the  4th  of  March,  which  they  had  declared 
they  had  abandoned,  and  passed  the 
sureties  for  it ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was^  that  if  the  House  should  not  interfere 
in  bis  behalf,  the  ballot  would  take  place 
to-morrow,  when  he  would  be  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  his  Dublin  agent,  on 
whom  he  most  relied,  when  he  would  be 
without  instructions  for  cross-examination, 
and  without  witnesses.  Under  these  cir- 
eamstances,  he  suggested  that  the  ballot 
sliould  be  postponed  from  to-morrow  to 
that  day  week,  which  was  an  open  day, 
the  ballot  originally  fixed  for  that  day 
having  been  discharged.  He  thought  that 
bis  request  was  not  unreasonable.  He 
was  aware  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  the  matter  before  the 
House  was  not  strictly  regular;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  usual 
form— namely,  the  presentation  of  a  peti- 
tion-—on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the 
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upon  the  f)oint  that  night,  or  not  at  alt, 
for  the  ballot  was  the  first  business  to- 
morrow, and  nothing  could  precede  it. 
A  petition,  however,  was  at  that  moment 
being  actually  prepared,  and  his  solicitor 
was  ready  to  verify,  by  affidavit,  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  made  to  the  House, 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  see  the  justice  of  postponing 
the  ballot. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  he  would  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  far  as  he  knew  them,  and  would 
then  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  in* 
formed  the  House,  that  the  agent  for  the 
petitioners  had  undertaken  to  abandon  the 
petition  of  the  4th  of  March,  and  proceed 
with  one  of  a  subsequent  date.    Now,  tha 
agent  had  just  put  into  his  hands  a  paper, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
he  would  read.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  read  a  statement  which  was,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows : — He  declared  solemnly, 
upon  his  honour,  and  was  ready  to  do  so 
upon  his  oath,  if  required,  that  he  never 
stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  abandon 
the  petition  of  the  4th  of  March,  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  should  succeed  in  his 
attempt  to  cause  the  sureties  to  the  third 
petition  to  be  rejected  on  Monday  last,  he 
would  proceed  with  the  petition  of  the  4th 
of  March ;  and,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no,  mistake    about    the   matter,    he 
caused*  a  notice  to  that  effect  to  be  posted 
up  on  Saturday  last.    On  Monday  last  an 
objection  was  unexpectedly,  and  without 
notice,  made  to  the  sureties  on  the  third 
petition,  and  as  there  was  nobody  on  the 
spot  to  answer  it,  the  examiners  saki,  that 
they  would  make  a  Special  Report,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  further  time  to  in* 
quire  into  their  validity.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  agent,  knowing  that  he 
would  have  to  keep  bis  witnesses  in  towa 
at  a  great  expense,  determined,   as  ha 
could  not  proceed  upon  the  third  petition, 
he  would  gobacktotliesecond,and  thisday 
had  satisfied  the  examiners  of  the  validity  of 
the  sureties  to  that  petition,  which  were  the 
same  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber objected  on  Monday,  for  the  sureties 
were  the  same  in  both  cases.   Under  theaa 
circumstances,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  not  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and   that  he  always 
knew  that  the  petition  was  to  be  proceeded 
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whether,  after  iriiat  he  had  stated,  they 
woald  pot  the  petitioners  to  the  expense 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  post- 
ponement of  the  ballot. 

Mr,  O'Connell  said,  it  was  necessary 
the  House  should  be  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  and  the  first  fact  to  be  ascertained 
was,  whether  the  agent  for  the  petitioners 
did  a  week  ago  make  a  voluntary  state- 
ment that  he  bad  abandoned  the  petition 
of  the  4th  of  March,  for  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  had  now  put  in  sureties. 
Four   persons  were   present  when    that 
declaration   was   made,  two    of   whom, 
namely,  the  agent  and  his  clerk,  were 
ready  to  depose  to  the  fact,  whilst  he  and 
his  hon.  colleague  would  confirm  their 
e?idence,  by  stating  that  an  unconditional, 
unequivocal  abandonment  of  the  petition, 
had  been  volunteered.    The  trutn  of  the 
statement  he  had  made  to  the  House,  was 
confirmed  by  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,   Why 
should  the  opposing  agent,  talk  of  pro- 
viding a  new  set  of  sureties,  if  one  had 
not  tailed  7    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  a  notice  was  posted  on  Satur- 
day, stating  that  the  opposite  party  would 
Sroceed  with  the  petition  of  the  4lh  of 
larch,  and  yet  the  objection  to  the  sure- 
ties was  not  taken  till  Monday.    It  would 
be  positively  sworn,  that  on  Monday  even 
the  opposing  agent  declared,  that  the  pe- 
tition of  the  4th  of  March,  was  abandoned. 
In  consequence  he    had,  as  he    before 
stated,  countermanded  the  attendance  of 
his  principal  agent  and  witnesses,  and  he 
had  abstained  from  preparing  the  state- 
ment, and  the  lists  which  must  be  ex- 
changed on  the  day  the  ballot  took  place. 
A  consultation  of  counsel  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  statement,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  but 
was  postponed,  in  consequence  of  it  being 
understood  that  the  petition  would  not  be 
prosecuted.    If  the  House  should,  under 
these  circumstances,  refuse  to  postpone 
the  ballot,  it  would  amount  to  an  absolute 
denial  of  justice.    As  to  the  statement 
which  the  opposing  agent  had  made  to 
the  House,  through  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, he 'thought  that  a  man  who  had 
acted  as  he  had  done,  was  not  so  faith- 
worthy  as  should  induce  the  House  to 
credit  his  hsLve  assertion. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  quite  sure  that 
after  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
declared  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
figeat  for  the  parties  who  bad  petitiooed 


against  him,  that  a  particular  coarse  would 
be  dropped  and  another  adopted,  and  had 
in  consequence  of  such  communication, 
been  put  off  his  guard,  and  subjected  to 
difficulty  in  respect  to  bringing  up  his 
witnesses  and  making  good  his  defence, 
the  House,  if  that  statement  were  correct, 
wou||^  not  allow  such  a  proceeding  to 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.    If  he  (Mr.  Rice)  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  two  or  three 
times  petitioned  against,  and  had  been 
misled  in  the  same  way  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  stated  himself  to  have 
been,  he  certainly  [should  have  appealed 
to  the  House,  for  he  felt  quite  satisned  that 
in  such  matters  no  party  spirit  would  be 
allowed    to  interfere    to  prevent  justice 
being  done.    In  the  present  case,  it  was 
asserted  on  the  one  side,  that  the  engage* 
meot  which  had   been  referred  to,  was 
entered  into  conditionally;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  made  unconditionally* 
Now,  let  the  House  consider  which  of 
these    statements  was  the  most   likely. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Recorder  had 
said  that  the  objection  taken  to  the  secu- 
rities was  totally  unexpected.      At  the 
time,  therefore,  of  entering  into  the  eu* 
gagement,  the  objection  which  was  after- 
wards taken  and  disposed  of  by  the  ex* 
aminers,  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  parties.     Under  these  circumstances, 
he  thought  that  the  House  would  not  be 
doing  justice  to  the  sitting  Member,  to 
compel  him  to  enter  on  his  defence,  when 
he  declared  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  preparing  his  defence^ 
But  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  sa^fing 
that,  whatever  decision  the  House  might 
come  to  in  the  present  case,  the  agents 
ought  to  be  warned  that  the  Members  of 
that  House  would  not  allow  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Parliament  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
suffer  statements  to  be  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  misleading  parties  as  to  the 
period  at  which  they  ought  to  be  prepared 
with  their  defence. 

Mr.  W.  Wynn  concurred  in  the  view  of 
the  case  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  last  spoken.  He  thought 
that  the  House  could  not,  without  injus- 
tice, allow  the  sitting  Member  to  be  put 
off  his  guard  by  a  statement  of  the  agent 
of  the  parties  opposed  to  him.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  had  occurred,  they  would 
undoubtedly  form  a  justification  for  poal* 
poniog  the  ballot;  but  the  ijuestioa  waty 
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how  were  tbose  circumstances  to  be  estab- 
lished? [Mr.  O'Cormell.  There  are  wit- 
nesses ready  to  prove  them.]  He  meant 
no  disrespect  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member;  but  he  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  as  the  House  had  not  the  means  of 
administering  oaths,  great  difficulty  must 
be  felt  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  a  ques- 
tion of  controverted  facts.  The  Election 
Committee,  however,  had  the  right  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  he  therefore  thought 
it  desirable  that  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Election  Committee,  when 
appointed  for  a  postponement  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case. 

Mr.  CConnell  implored  the  House  not 
to  hand  this  matter  over  to  the  decision  of 
an  Election  Committee.  He  implored  the 
House,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  to  hear  such 
witnesses  as  were  then  ready  to  be  sworn 
at  the  Bar.  They  were  ready  to  depose 
to  the  fact  of  a  distinct  declaration  having 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  petition.  If  the  ballot  were 
to  take  place,  and  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, his  whole  case  would  depend  on 
the  decision  to  which  six  Gentlemen  of 
the  Committee  might  come,  as  to  the 
construction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  was  read  differently  by  different 
lawyers.  Why  should  be  be  placed  in 
such  jeopardy  as  that  ?  He  moved  that 
Sir  R.  Sidney  be  called  to  the  Bar. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  House 
having  fixed  a  given  day  for  the  ballot, 
the  sitting  Member  was  bound  by  that 
decision,  under  all  circumstances  but  one, 
and  that  was  a  voluntary  communication, 
by  which  he  was  put  off  his  guard.  If 
that  fact  were  established,  or  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  bond  fide  declared 
that  a  communication  was  voluntarily 
made  to  him  by  the  agent  of  the  opposing 
parties,  by  which  he  was  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  he  would  have  stood  in,  if 
the  communication  had  not  been  made, 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
really  thought  that  in  point  of  justice,  the 
House  ought  to  interfere  to  prevent  that 
injury  being  done.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  insuring  regularity 
in  their  proceedings,  that  evidence  of  the 
asserted  fact  should  be  taken  at  the 
Bar. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  he  was  present  when 
the  declaration  referred  to,  had  been  made 
by  the  agent  of  the  petitioners,  who  had 


been  guilty  of  a  sort  of  intrigue  and  dis- 
honesty. He  had  heard  the  conversation 
already  spoken,  most  distinctly,  and  he 
had  previously  heard  the  agent  (Mr. 
Baker),  in  the  presence  of  another  person, 
declare  that  he  never  intended  to  pro-* 
ceed  on  the  first,  or  on  the  second  pe- 
tition. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought,  that  if 
there  were  one  point  of  more  importance 
than  another  to  the  dignity  and  order  of 
their  proceedings,  it  was  this— that  the 
solemn  declaration  of  a  ^Member  in  his 
place  in  that  House,  was  always  consi- 
dered as  equivalent  to  an  oath.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  solemnly 
stated  in  his  place,  that  he  did  receive  an 
unequivocal  declaration  from  the  agent  of 
the  petitioners,  and  as  that  person's  con- 
tradiction could  not  be  obtained  on  oath, 
he  (Sir  James  Graham)  being  anxious  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  House,  which 
was  involved  in  the  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  Member's  solemn  declaration 
was  equivalent  to  an  oath,  would  urge  the 
House,  especially  in  the  present  instance, 
where  the  postponement  of  a  week  was 
only  required,  to  depend  on  the  word  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dignity  of  the  House. 

Sir  John  Campbell  rose  and  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred,  he 
should  move  that  the  ballot  for  the  Dublin 
Election  Committee  be  postponed  till  that 
dav  se^nnight. 

iMotion  agreed  to. 

iMPniSONMENT  Foii  Debt  Bill.]  Sir 
John  Campbell  moved  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Richards  had  received  numerous 
communications  from  persons  who  enter- 
tained the  utmost  fears  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  They  did 
not  object  to  the  details,  for  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  them,  but  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  It  appeared 
altogether  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  origi- 
nated this  Bill,  that  they  were  not  living 
in  a  state  of  society  like  that  of  ancient 
times,  nor  in  such  a  state  as  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Christian  religion  to  insti- 
tute. It  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  this 
Bill,  to  assure  the  public  that  on  all  occa- 
sions creditors  were  wealthy  and  debtors 
were  poor,  and  that  creditors  ought  on  all 
occasions  to  be  merciful  to  debtors.  By 
giving  summary  remedyi  t00|  it  appearea 
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tbftt  it  bad  been  forgotten,  tbat  while  a 
man  owed  money  on  the  one  band,  he 
might  have  money  owing  to  him  on  the 
other,  and  by  this  Bill  he  might  be  pre- 
cluded obtaining  the  amount  of  debts  due 
to  him  in  sufficient  time  to  meet  an  op- 
posing claim.  There  was  one  remarkable 
thing,  too,  with  regard  to  this  measure, 
and  to  which  he  begged  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  viz.,  that,  except  from 
one  jail  in  the  metropolis,  there  was  no 
petition  in  its  favour.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  but  look  upon  it — seeing  that 
there  were  no  signs  of  support  being  ge- 
neral— as  a  piece  of  gratuitous  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh, who,  be  it  understood,  had  not 
even  condescended  to  communicate  with 
any  persons  who  might  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  commercial  interests.  He 
might  have  ascertained  from  one  of  equal 
authority  on  such  a  subject  at  least  as 
himself,  how  such  alterations  would  affect 
the  commercial  classes.  He  could  then 
have  given  his  reasons  in  detail,  and, 
when  those  reasons  had  been  stated,  hon. 
Gentlemen  might  have  been  able  to  come 
to  some  conclusion  on  a  subject  that  so 
much  demanded  their  serious  attention. 
He  (Mr.  Richards)  had  been,  for  thirty 
years,  engaged  in  commercial  transactions, 
and  he  could  not  look  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure  as  anything  but  a 
serious  infliction  on  the  interests  of  trade ; 
and  that,  if  carried  into  execution,  it 
would  create  a  mortal  disease  in  the  body 
politic.  He  could  not,  therefore,  enter- 
taining such  opinions,  do  less  than  come 
forward  and  protest  against  this  Bill.  The 
motives,  that  actuated  men,  were  the 
hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Human  legislation  invariably  pro- 
ceeded upon  those  acknowledged  princi- 
ples ;  but,  as  hope  could  rarely  be  brought 
to  bear,  resort  was  commonly  and  neces- 
sarily had  to  fear.  But,  in  this  measure 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  and  every- 
thing to  hope  for  the  dishonest,  for  it 
gave  all  imaginable  inducements  to  knaves 
and  thieves  to  cheat  the  community.  The 
preamble  professed  to  facilitate  the  re- 
covery of  two  things  for  the  advantage  of 
the  creditor,  which  were  bills  of  exchange 
and  bonds,  but  why  were  book-debts 
omitted  ?  They  were  often  much  larger 
than  the  two  former  mentioned  securities. 
But  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  public  most  interested 
ifere  entirely  unaccj^naiated  with  (be  put* 


posed  details;  and  before  attacking  the 
interests  of  such  numerous  and  great  bo« 
dies  they  should  have  been  consulted.  He 
should  like  to  know  if  arrest  of  the  person 
was  abolished,  what  protection  tradesmen 
could  have  against  that  large  mass  of  the 
community  who  lived  in  lodgings  ?  Gene- 
rally speaking,  they  had  no  chattels  to 
seize,  and  obtained  credit  from  day  to  day 
and  from  month  to  month  without  any 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  yet  this 
Bill  would  take  away  the  power  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  which  was  the  only 
security  the  housekeeper  had  against  the 
fraudulent  impositions  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons. Hon.  Gentlemen  who  previously 
supported  this  measure  had  said,  that  if 
bills  of  exchange  were  decreased  by  this 
Bill,  as  had  been  maintained,  that  those 
that  were  in  circulation  would  be  all  good 
ones.  Now,  he  never  arrested  five  men 
in  his  life,  and  would  engage  to  say,  that 
nineteen  bills  out  of  twenty  were  paid. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men set  themselves  up  as  Doctrinaires  and 
Utilitarians,  and  never  troubled  themselves 
about  things  as  they  were.  He  could 
easily  suppose  the  case  of  a  poor  man 
calling  upon  a  Member  of  Parliament  in 
the  country,  and  requesting  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money.  The  money  might  not  be 
at  hand,  but  yet  the  poor  fellow  would  not 
be  sent  away.  A  bill  might  be  given  him, 
which  might  never  again  be  thought  of  by 
the  Member,  unaccustomed  to  the  routine 
of  business,  and  then  for  its  non-payment 
the  poor  man  who  had  failed  with  it  might, 
on  ten  days  notice  given,  have  execution 
levied  on  his  goods.  This  would  be  a  state 
of  things  most  monstrous  and  cruel,  and 
he  trusted  this  measure  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  supplement  to  that  Bill  which 
on  the  same  subject  fifteen  years  ago  was 
rejected  amid  the  laughter  and  sneers  of 
that  House,  would  not  pass  into  a  law.  It 
would  lessen  the  number  of  bills — no  man 
would  care  to  draw  a  bill.  [Cheers,]  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  cheered; — had  he 
then  lived  in  some  fancy  region,  or  was  he 
so  blinded  by  benevolent  theories  that  he 
forgot  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  ex« 
isted  ?  Why,  19-20liis,  he  mkht  with  as 
much  safety  say  99-IOOths,  of  the  trade 
of  this  empire  was  carried  on  by  credit, 
and  tbat  credit  by  bills.  Would  they 
then,  in  this  state  of  things,  with  eight 
hundred  millions  of  debt,  and  twenty 
millions  of  taxes,  be  guilty  of  anything 
so  nonstroua  and  cruel  as  passing  tbia 
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mtaturaf  The  Docitviaiw  who  bad 
brooght  it  forward,  were  a  let  of  people 
fond  of  applying  general  priaciples  without 
entering  into  particular  circumstances. 
They  were  merely  ayllogism  men,  and  cared 
not  to  look  to  consequences.  [Laughter.] 
He  really  did  not  see  the  applicability 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  LiferpooFs  in- 
terruption, perhaps  it  was  owing  to  his 
(Mr.  Richard's)  obliquity  of  vision ;  but 
he  was  afraid  the  hon.  Member,  who 
ranked  among  the  Utilitarians,  as  he  be- 
lieved, felt  a  little  sore  under  his  remarks, 
and  thence  proceeded  the  interruption. 
Ai  a  new  Member  of  Parliament,  for  he 
had  only  been  in  Parliament  two  years, 
he  had  made  these  observations,  hoping 
it  would  lead  to  a  discussion  on  the 
principles  of  the  Bill,  but  it  certainly 
did  appear  to  him  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  importance,  and  deserving  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  House, 
whether  they  would  repeal  the  law  at 
present  existing,  and  give  no  adequate 
protection  to  book  debts,  which  consti- 
tuted  by  far  the  largest  class  of  debts.  If 
they  did  repeal  it,  and  if  creditors  should 
Am  it  impossible  to  go  on  giving  credit 
as  they  did,  and  debtors  should  find  it  not 
quite  so  easy  to  borrow  as  formerly,  they 
would  then,  perhaps,  find  it  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
The  hon.  Member,  after  apologizing  for 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  he  had 
handled  the  subject,  concluded  by  saying, 
that  his  principal  object  was  attained  if  he 
had  roused  the  attention  of  those  better 
qualified  than  he  was  to  discuss  the  details 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Edinburgh  had 
stated  his  wish  that  the  Bill  should  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  up  stairs,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  multiply  discussions,  he 
would  reserve  the  statement  of  his  opin- 
ions on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  till  the 
time  of  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  Chair  for 
the  House  to  go  into  Committee,  sup- 
posing the  Bill  to  be  now  read  a  second 
time  without  discussion.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  no  objection  to  his 
taking  that  course,  he  would  then  say  no- 
thing further  than  that  when  this  Bill  was 
brought  before  the  House  on  another  oc- 
casion, he  was  apprehensive  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  great  danger  to  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  as  his  opinions  were  not 
altered,  he  felt  a  difficulty  added  to  the 
aubjed  by  the  situation  which  he  had  the 


honour  to  hold.  He  would  also  pobt 
out  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  that 
many  lawyers,  who  were  Members  of  that 
House,  were  now  necessarily  absent  on 
their  professional  business,  and  he  there- 
fore suggested,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
postpone  the  discussion  on  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  till  the  House  went  into 
Committee. 

Sir  John  Campbell  said,  that  he  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  House ;  but, 
as  far  as  his  own  opinion  went,  be  most 
say,  that  it  would  be  most  cruel  and  unjust 
towards  those  who  now  languished  in  the 
sickness  of  hope  long  deferred,  not  to  nU 
low  the  House  now  to  decide  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  to  which  persons 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  present 
law  had  so  long  looked  forward.  As  to 
the  observation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough,  that  he  had  entered  on  a 
gratuitous  piece  of  legislation,  he  could 
only  say,  that  he  had  receifed  at  least 
600  letters,  not  only  from  debtors^  but 
from  creditors,  urging  him  to  press  the 
Bill  forward.  He  did  think,  therefore, 
that  these  individuals  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  whatever 
serious  doubts  he  might  have  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure  before  the  House,  he 
could  not  but  do  justice  to  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  originated  it.  No  one 
who  knew  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, but  must  feel  convinced  when  he 
gave  up  professional  time  of  so  much 
value,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  himself  persuaded  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  measure.  He  would  shortly 
state  what  were  his  apprehensions  in  the 
event  of  this  measure  becoming  the  law, 
at  the  same  time  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  offering  further  objections  at  a 
future  stage  of  the  proceedings.  They 
had  not  at  present  suflBciently  gathered  the 
opinion  of  practical  men  on  the  subject. 
The  people  generally,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  large  manufacturing  towns  in  particular, 
had  experienced  men  on  the  subject ;  and 
he  did  not  believe,  that  they  were  favour- 
able to  the  measure.  Although  he  did 
not  participate  in  the  feelings  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Doeirinairei  and  theorists ;  yet  he 
did  think  the  opinion  of  merchants  and 
tradesmen  were  worth  dl  opiaioos  oom- 
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log  from  people  of  lets  ezperifeiiGe.  That 
the  theory  of  this  Bill  was  correct,  he  was 
ready  to  ackoowledge— that  misfortune 
was  no  crime^  and  should  not,  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  meet  with  punishment,  and, 
least  of  all,  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment. Yet  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind,  and  the  law  of  all  nations,  ren- 
dered it  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  the  debtor  was 
the  only  effectual  method  of  recovering 
the  debt.  That  it  was  repugnant  to  feel- 
ing he  admitted ;  but  with  that  fact  be- 
fore him  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  was 
the  only  means  of  remedy.  He  had  every 
desire  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  but  he  could  not  see  what  me- 
tliod  could  be  pursued  for  getting  at  the 
property  of  a  debtor  if  they  could  not  get 
at  his  person.  He  could  not  see  what 
means  could  be  given  of  securing  the 
property  of  the  debtor  without  having  the 
r^ht  of  arresting  his  person.  A  creditor 
might,  under  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's Bill,  get  into  the  house  of  his  debtor, 
and  there  he  would  find  chairs  and  tables, 
but  would  be  told,  that  they  were  the  pro- 
perty of  a  brother,  or  a  sister,  or  a  mere 
man  of  straw,  and  he  would  see  his  debtor 
continue  to  live  in  ease  and  affluence ; 
but  if  he  could  take  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  it  would  compel  him  at  once  to 
surrender  his  property.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  might  say — **  You  may 
summon  and  examine  him,  and  send  him 
to  prison  if  he  does  not  disclose  where 
his  property  is;"  but  he  was  asked — 
"  Sir,  where  is  your  property  ?"  "I  have 
got  none,"  would  be  the  answer,  and  the 
only  means  of  arriving  at  the  property 
would  be  by  seizing  the  person.  The 
tradesmen  of  the  country  would  be  the 
fitting  judges  on  this  question,  and  not 
the  great  merchants.  During  the  many 
years  in  which  he  (Mr.  Baring)  had  been 
m  business  he  had  never  arrested  a  single 
individual.  The  persons  with  whom  the 
large  merchants  did  business  had  an  inter- 
est in  maintaining  their  credit,  which  the 
persons  who  dealt  with  tradesmen  had  not ; 
and  how  would  it  be  possible  to  meet  the 
thousands  of  swindlers  who  would  overrun 
the  country  if  this  Bill  passed,  when  they 
took  away  the  means  of  forcing  them  to  sur- 
render their  property  ?  It  was  urged,  that 
poverty  was  punished  as  a  crime,  but  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  that  the  non- 
payment of  a  debt  was  prima  fade  an 
ofienoe^  and  if  a  person  incurred  a  debt 


without  any  means  of  defraying  it,  he  was 
as  guilty  as  a  man  convicted  of  petty 
larceny.  It  certainly  was  an  offence,  and 
what  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  was 
the  punishment?  A  man  might  be  con* 
fined  for  about  five  weeks  under  the  pre- 
sent Insolvent  Act,  and  then  get  white- 
washed; and  he  held,  notwithstanding 
the  pathetio appeal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  that  that  was  not  a  grievance 
to  be  compared  to  the  danger  which  coukl 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  contrary  prac- 
tice. It  was  only  a  wholesome  punish- 
ment due  to  the  man  who  idly  and  mis- 
chievously took,  on  false  pretences,  the 
property  of  honest  tradesmen.  Besides, 
under  the  present  law,  if  a  roan  could 
prove,  that,  in  all  his  proceedings,  there 
was  no  fraud,  if  he  could  make  all  those 
proofs  which  the  Commissioners  required, 
he  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough  had  talked  of  persons  of  rank 
and  affluence  not  paying  the  bills  of  their 
tradesmen.  Now,  the  present  law  of 
arrest  was  a  remedy  to  the  tradeemea; 
for  imprisonment  would  be  felt  to  be  a 
personal  degradation  by  many  who  would 
not  be  influenced  by  more  honourable 
motives.  The  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex had  said,  that  trade  should  be  carried 
on  without  credit.  Now,  that  was  pre- 
cisely the  point  on  which  the  question 
turned.  He  would  fell  them  plainly,  that 
trade,  whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale, 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  credit. 
It  was  impossible  to  apportion  receipts 
and  payments,  unless  they  could  be 
placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each 
other.  He  ventured  to  say,  that  let  them 
do  what  they  would,  the  tradesmen  of 
London,  and  all  large  commercial  towns, 
must  give  credit.  They  could  not  bring 
the  country  to  none  but  ready-money 
dealings.  For  his  part  he  would  feel 
much  pleasure  if  he  could  come  to  the 
same  conclusions  upon  the  subject  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Edinburgh ; 
but  he  was  bound  to  confess  that  his  ap- 
prehensions of  the  efiecis  of  the  BHl  were 
by  no  means  few  or  slight.  He  would 
confess,  however,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  the  Bill  which  was  extremely  use- 
ful, and  he  believed,  that  the  commerce  of 
the  country  would  on  this  score  find  Itself 
much  indebted  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  It  had  been  argued,  that  if 
the  House,  in  passing  this  Bill,  should 
find  thai  it  had  made  a  mistake,  it  coald 
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Session^  and  was  most  widely  circulated 
throughout   the    country.       He    denied, 
that  any  man  could  plead  ignorance  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  equally  denied  the  asseriion 
of  the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  the  Bill  was  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  the  benefit  of  debtors.     It  was 
a  Bill  of  general  provisions,  equally  cal- 
culated  for  the    benefit   of  debtor    and 
creditor,    and  for  the    advantage  of   the 
general  credit  and  character  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  first  provision  of  the  Bill  was 
a  summary  execution  on  bonds  and  bills 
of  excl  ange.     The  clause  gave  a  power 
of  summoning   a  debtor,  of  compelling 
him,  on  oath,  to  disclose  the  sttte  of  his 
real  and  personal  property,  and  of  sending 
him  to  gaol  if  he  refused  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory statement.     The  third  provision  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  execution  the  pro- 
perly of  every  debtor,  let  it  be  of  what  de- 
scription it  might.     By  the  present  law, 
money  could  not  be  taken,  bills  of  ex- 
change could  not  be  taken,  money  in  the 
Bank  could  not  be  taken,  copyhold  lauds, 
and  many  other  species  of  landed  pro- 
perty, could  not  be  taken  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  most  fraudulent  and  profligate  of  debtors 
might  live  in  luxury  upon  the  property  of 
their  creditors,  and  run  those  creditors  to 
ruinous  expense,  and  set  them  at  defiance. 
Such  was  the  present  state  of  the  law  of 
this  country,  and  he  was  glad  that  so  few 
were  to  be  found  who  did  not  wish  the  law 
to  be  altered.     The  next  head  of  the  Bill 
embraced   the  principle  of  the  cessio  bo' 
novum:  and  then  came  a  provision  emi- 
nently calculated  to  punish  the  frauds  of 
those  chevaliers  d*industrie,  of  whom  the 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  complained.     Last  of  all  came  that 
ereat  enactment,  which  does  not   abso. 
lutely  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  supposed,  but  abo- 
lished, it,  except  in  cases  of  fraud,  making 
a  distinction  which  the  present  law  did  not 
make,  between  the  honest  and  the  fraudu- 
lent debtor.     These  were  the  heads  of  the 
Bill,  and  having  stated  them,  he  should  ad- 
vert to  the  objections  made  against  them. 
The  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm 
to  all  persons  who  had  mortgages  on  their 
estates,  lest  payment  should  be  enforced 
on  their  bonds  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days.     In  fact,  however,  the  Bill  gave  no 
facility  to  sue  upon  mortgage  bonds,  and 
only  met  those  cases  where  false  and  fraudu- 
knt  pretences  were  urged  fof  npt  paying 
VOL,  XXVI.  iJi^i 


the  amount  of  bonds.    What  were  the 
pleas  by  which  the  indulgence  of  time,  of 
which  the  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  spoke, 
was  now  obtained  1  The  party  had  to  plead 
that  he  never  signed  or  sealed  the  bond 
which  he  had  signed  or  sealed,  and  which 
stood  in  flagrant  evidence  against  him  ;  or 
he  had  to  plead  .that  he  had  given  a  horse 
or  some  other  fictitious  thing  in  satisfac- 
tion, or  he  had  to  put  in  some  other  sham 
plea,  by  which  he  compelled  his  creditor 
to  go   to  trial,   and  to  throw   away  his 
money ;  in   some  cases,  to   throw    away 
good  money  after  bad,  and  thus  he  aggra- 
vated the  injury  the  creditor  had  origi- 
nally   sustained.       But   the   right    hon. 
Gentleman  said,  there  was  no  country  io 
which  an  experiment  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent had  been  tried.     Did  not  the  iigb( 
hon.  Gentleman  know,  that  such  a   law 
existed  in   Germany,    in    Italy,   and    in 
Scotland ;    and,  in  which    latter  country 
it  was  well  known  that  it  operated  mpst 
beneficially  ?     But  at  present,  by  the  law 
which   the  .right   hon.   President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  did  not  wljth  to  see  altered, 
a  mortgagee  might  sue  on  his  bond,  anq 
the  other  party,  if  he  did  not  pay,  must 
plead  a  lie,  and  by  fraud  and  chicanery, 
might  put  off  the  evil  day  for  only  three 
or  four  weeks ;  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  aware  that,   by   certain 
rules  which  the  Judges   have  most  pro- 
perly made,  the  extent  of  frauds  had  been 
limited.     This  rule  had  been  found  to  act 
beneficially  in  many  instances,  and  pre- 
judicially in  none.  The  present  Bill  would 
prevent  the   debtors  money   from  being 
spent  among  lawyers  when  it  ought  to  go 
to  the  creditors.  The  next  enactment  was, 
that  debtors  were  to  be  summoned  before 
Judges,  after  judgment  had  been  passed. 
The  effect  of  this  clause,  would  be   to 
assimilate    the  law  between    persons    in 
trade,  and  those  not  in  trade.     At  pre- 
sent,   a    man    in  trade    might  fail    for 
1,000,000/.,  and  he  was  protected,  if  he 
made  a  full  disclosure  of  his  assets.     If  he 
absconded,  or  concealed  his  property,  then 
he  might  be  sent  to  gaol.     Would  the 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
tell  him  why  a  man  not  in  trade,  who 
owed  500/.  should,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  sent  to  gaol,  whilst  he  in  trade  who 
owed  1 ,000,000/.,  should  be  free  ?    It  was 
a  most  disgraceful  thing,  that  in  England 
all  property  of  every  sort,  was  not  liable 
to  the  payment  of  just  debts.  The  present 
law  of  £pg}ftndy  in  tbat  fespect  ^^  ^Q\ 
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creditable  to  the  country,  atid  it  was  sach 
that,  in  his  opinion,  few  honourable  men 
withed  for  its  continuance.    The  present 
distinctions  between  the  liabilities  of  per- 
sonal  and  real  property^  occasioned  the 
ff:reateKt   frauds.      It    was    Sir    Samuel 
Rom  illy  who  first  endeavoured   to  effect 
an  alteration  in  the  law.     In  his  day,  a 
man    might    have    borrowed    50,000/., 
have  bought  land  with  it,  have  died  the 
next  day,  have  left  the  land  to  his  son 
or  heir,    and  the   creditor   or  creditors 
who   had   advanced  the  60,000/.,   could 
not  have  recovered  one   single  shilling, 
as  real  property   was    not  liable  to  the 
^li^ations  of  simple  contract  debts.  The 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  would  see  therefore  that  improve- 
ments did  not  canter  or   gallop  through 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.     It  was  not 
irnttl   the  last   Session,   that   a  Bill  was 
brought  into   Parliament   by  the   son  of 
Sir  Samuel    Romilly,  by   which   simple 
contract  creditors  had  a  general  remedy 
against  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor.     Sir 
Samuel   Romilly's  Bill  carried  the  prin- 
ciple no  further  than  that,  if  a  roan  were 
In    trade,  his  landed   estates  should   be 
liable  to   simple  contract  debts.      The 
creditor  had  a  lien  on  his  estates.     It  was 
to  the  honour  of  the  Reformed  Parliament 
that  this  distinction    between  real    and 
personal  property  had  been  done  away. 
The  next  enactment  of  the  Bill  related  to 
the  principle  of  the  cessio  bonorum  without 
imprisonment.     By   the  present  law  the 
most    lamentable    consequences    ensued. 
A  man  who  went  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison  seldom  left  them  so  good  a  man 
as  when  he  entered.     He  lost  his  own 
respect,  and    the   respect  of  his  friends 
and   the  community.     He  was  contami- 
nated  by  bad  example,  he  spent  his  time 
in    vice,   and    the    money   belonging    to 
creditors  amongst  lawyers.     The  expense 
of  going  through  the  Insolvent  Court,  on 
an  aterage  was,  at  least,  10/.  each  person, 
which  was  so  much  thrown  away  amongst 
the  lowest  practitioners  of  the  law.     The 
greatest  dissatisfaction  had  arisen   from 
that  tribunal,  and  the  dividends  on  the 
estates  of  debtors  had  nut  amounted  on 
an  average  to  one  farthing  in  a  pound. 
When  he  said  this,  he  meant  not  to  cast 
the  slightest  reflection  on  the  learned  per- 
sons  who  presided  in  that  Court,  than 
whom  no  public  men  discharged  their  du- 
ties more  diligently  and  honourably.    He 
spoke  only  of  the  system.    A  man  who 


failed  in  business   for    1,000,0001.  wac 
discharged  without  going  to  gaol;  and 
why  not  make  the  same  law  for  a  man 
not  in  trade  who  owed  a  small  sum,  and 
honestly  gave  np  his  whole  property  to 
his  creditors  ?      Such   was  the  law  tn 
Scotland.    He  allowed  that  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on   without  credit ;  but 
there  was  a  vast  difference  between  pru* 
dent  and  wholesome  credit,  and  fictitious 
and  mischievous  credit.  The  first  effect  of 
the  Bill  would  be  to  make  the  creditor  in* 
quire  into  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  person  who  wanted  credit,  for  trusting 
to  the  power  of  imprisonment,  persons  give 
credit  with  too  much  facility.    The  most 
important  clause  of  the  Bill,  however,  was 
that   which   abolished   all    imprisonment 
for  debt  except  in  cases  of  fraud.      At 
present  imprisonment,  as  far  as  the  ends 
of  justice  were  concerned,  was  a  mere 
farce.  A  man  receiving  his  capirut  ad  satis-' 
faciendum^  went  into  the  King's  Bench, 
where  by  paying  the  marshal  the  purchase 
of  the  rules,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasured 
of  life,  and  set  his  creditors  at  defiance. 
The  rules  extended  some  miles,  and  a  man 
might  take  an  elegant  house,  and  his  lady 
give  routs  without  the  visitors  having  any 
suspicion  that  the  parties  whose  guest  he 
was,  were  prisoners  for  debt  within  the 
rules  of  a  gaol.     He  maintained  that  snch 
a  system  ought  to  be  abolished.     The 
gaols  of  the  kingdom  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  crowds  ot  debtors 
that  might  be  thrust  into  them  by  the  pre- 
sent law,  and  therefore  he  was  surprised 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  vindicated  it.    It  is  thus,  that 
what  was  wrong  led  to  what  was  worse ; 
and  the  only  remedy  was  to  cut  up  the 
evil  by  the  roots.    The  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  made  no  distinction  between  impri- 
sonment on  mesne  process,  and  imprison- 
ment  after  judgment  on  execution ;    but 
surely  he  could  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
first  should  continue?    Such  a  practice 
was  without  parallel,  except  in  England 
and  the  countries  which  had  adopted  its 
laws ;  and  it  would  be  looked  upon  with 
horror  all  over  the  Continent  pf  Europe. 
But,    independently  of   the    abuses    to 
which  it  gave  rise,   the  expense  of  the 
system  was  great;  for,  the  mere  giving 
of  bail   alone,   cost  300,000/.  annually. 
He  perceived  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  ready  to  abandon  arrest  on  mesne 
process ;  but  that  was  precisely  what  the 
tradesman  most  liked;  for  he  hoped  t6 
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raceeed  in  dbtftiaing  his  money  rrom  some 
source  or  other  by  depriving  his  cnstomer 
of  liberty.  This  was  do  part  of  the  an- 
cient law  of  England;  but  althongh  of 
comparatiTely  modern  introduction  it  had 
subsisted  too  long.    With  respect  to  im- 

Srisonment  after  judgment,  such  a  power 
ad  no  doubt,  existed  in  most  countries 
of  Europe;  but  as  the  influence  of  the 
Docttinaires'-^foT  whom  he  had  a  great 
respect,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Koaresborough — became 
greater,  that  power  would  be  everywhere 
abolished  except  in  cases  of  fraud.  It 
would  be  a  proud  thing  for  England  to 
set  the  example  of  dofbg  so  to  the  whole 
of  the  civilised  world.  Let  him  repeat 
to  the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  this  had  not  always 
been  the  law  of  England ;  for,  by  the  old 
common  law,  a  man  could  only  be  deprived 
of  his  liberty  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  right  hon.  Oentleman  asked,  how 
was  a  man's  property  to  be  got  at,  if 
not  by  taking  his  person?  Taking  a 
man's  person,  therefore,  could  only  be 
justified  bv  its  enabling  the  creditor  to  get 
at  his  debtor's  property ;  for  it  was  not 
meant  as  a  punishment,  as  seems  to  be 
imagined  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares* 
borough.  Misfortune  was  not,  thank 
Oodl  an  offence  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  body  was  only  taken  to  ob- 
tain payment  of  a  debt.  It  was  the  im- 
mediate mode  of  getting  at  property ;  but 
what  he  proposed  to  do  was,  to  get  at  it 
by  an  immediate  mode,  and,  under  this 
Bill,  a  debtor  could  be  carried  before  a 
Judge,  and  be  subjected  to  all  manner  of 
questions  to  obtain  the  discovery  of  his  pro- 

Certy ;  and  parties  will  still  be  able,  as 
eretofore,  to  proceed  hjjifa.  He  would 
not  trespass,  however,  further  on  the  House. 
He  hoped  he  had,  to  the  satbfaction  of  the 
House,  answered  the  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  against  his  Motion.  He  took 
the  deepest  interest  In  this  Bill.  The 
more  he  considered  it,  the  more  convinced 
he  was  that  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
quences would  result  from  it,  and  the 
highest  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  be 
successful  in  his  exertions  to  get  it  passed 
into  a  law. 

Mr.  Carruthers  said,  the  difficulty  he 
felt  in  dealing  with  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  arose  from  the  objectionable  nature 
of  many  of  its  various  details,  details 
which  so  far  affected  the  dealings 
of  the    commercial   and  trading  com- 


munity of  the  country  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  offer  a  few  observations  on 
them  to  the  House.  If  the  Bill  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  had  been  introduced 
were  suffered  to  pass,  all  parties  concerned 
in  manufactures  and  commerce  would  be 
seriously  damaged  by  one  portion  of  it-— 
the  pre-emption  given  to  bills  of  exchange 
over  book-debts.  By  the  laws,  as  they 
stood,  all  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  were 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the  assets  of 
his  property*  but  by  this  Bill  a  preference 
was  given  to  one  class  of  creditors,  the 
holders  of  bills  of  exchange.  That  was 
one  of  the  objections  he  had  to  it.  Ano« 
ther  objection  was,  that  a  new  Court  was 
to  be  created  by  it,  into  which  all  persons 
having  overdue  bills  of  exchange  out 
against  them  could  be  driven.  If  the 
Bankrupt-laws  were  sufficient  for  all  pur* 
poses  connected  with  credit,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  this  Court »  but  that 
they  were  not  so  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  all  who  were  engaged  in  trade  or  com* 
merce.  There  were  cases  of  daily  oecur« 
rence  which  the  Bankrupt-laws  could  not 
reach :  and  it  would  be  found  that  no 
assets  would  exist  in  many  of  these,  on 
account  of  the  pre-emption  given  to  bills 
of  exchange  when  bankruptcy  ensued* 
One  of  the  great  evils  likely  to  arise  from 
granting  a  pre-emption  to  a  particular 
class  of  credit  might  be  briefly  alluded 
to.  In  the  time  of  the  late  war,  the  mer* 
chants  of  this  country  had  not  alone  to 
wait  for  convoys,  and  to  take  the  chances 
of  the  weather,  but  also  to  send  the  goods 
they  sold,  through  the  most  circuitous 
routes  to  the  continental  market.  For  in« 
stance,  there  were  many  cases,  and  those 
of  common  occurrence,  where  goods  made 
up  in  this  country  were  sent  to  Macedonia 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  over 
land  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  In  con* 
sequence  of  the  ports  of  Germany  being 
closed  against  England.  Bills  of  ex- 
change of  course  passed  between  the 
parties  shipping  and  the  parties  manufac- 
turing. In  many  of  these  cases,  in  conse« 
quence  of  the  great  delay  arising  from 
the  causes  stated,  the  merchants  were 
obliged  to  keep  their  bills  back  until  Uiey 
should  have  advices  of  the  arrival  of 
their  respective  shipments  at  their  des- 
tination. If  such  cases  were  to  occur 
again,  and  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Edinburgh  to  be  in 
operation,  the  right  of  pre-emption  given 
to  bills  of  exchange  would  be  the  cause 
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of  rain  to  numbers ;  for  it  would  give  tbe 
holders  a  power  to  pouoce  upoo  tbe  pro- 
perty of  tbe  merchant  tbe  BQomeot  bis 
bills  became  due,  and  it  would  give  bim  no 
power  to  avert  bis  destruction.  He  would 
cite  a  case  of  recent  occurrence,  as  quite  in 
point  witb  the  matter  at  issue.  In  tbe 
liecent  extensive  failures  in  India  it  was 
well  known  that  several  great  commercial 
bouses  in  town  were  affected,  in  one  of 
which  were  deposits  to  tbe  amount  of 
600>000/.,  the  property  of  various  indivi- 
duals. If  tbe  Bill  of  the  bon.  and  learned 
Member  was  then  in  operation,  the 
Jholders  of  any  overdue  bills  of  exchange 
could  come  in  and  seize  possession  of 
the  sum,  and  leave  tbe  depositors  to 
their  secondary  share  of  tbe  assets. 
Again,  be  would  suppose  another  xase. 
A  bouse  in  India  sends  advices  to  its 
correspondents  in  London  that  it  will 
r'cispatcb  a  cargo  of  indigo  by  tbe  neiit 
vessel;  in  the  meanwhile  it  draws  bills, 
vHiicfa  are  accepUd.  Every  one  knew 
that  biUs  of  exchange  travel  witb  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  while  cargoes,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, are  ordinarily  slow  in  contfig  to 
their  destinattoOy  independent  of  the 
thousand  casualties  which  might  occur  to 
them  on  their  transit.  The  bills  become 
due,  the  cargoe  has  not  arrived.  By  tbe 
pre-emption  given  to  bills  in  the  metiure 
before  the  House  the  holders  could  enter 
on  the  assets,  and  ruin  the  acceptors  be- 
fore they  had  obtained  tbe  value  of  their 
acceptance.  Since  the  passing  of  tbe 
Bankrupt  Laws,  snob  was  the  severity  of 
their  operation  in  the  matter  of  expenses, 
that  there  was  scarce  a  great  failure  in 
London  in  which  the  solicitor  and  the 
creditor  did  not  endeavour  to  compromise 
father  than  incur  the  enormous  costs  of  a 
Ck>mmis8ion.  In  a  recent  case,  a  house 
in  the  City  failed  for  200,000/.,  and  it  was 
compromised,  because  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  expenses  of  a  Commission  of 
Bankruptcy  would  amount  to  10,000/, 
This  was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience : 
but  if  the  Bill  before  the  House  passed 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  then  stood  it 
would  be  worse.  No  merchant  would  bo 
able  to  keep  out  of  the  Bankrupt  Court  if 
pre-emption  was  given  to  bills  of  exchange 
over  other  kinds  of  credit.  It  would  be  a 
very  grievous  thing  for  the  merchant,  but 
a  very  good  harvest  for  the  lawyers.  He 
fully  agreed  with  the  boo.  and  learned 
Member  on  the  injurious  tendency  of  un- 
)imit^  oredit}   bat  l^e  wm  fr«^  to  say, 


that  tbe  Bill  wouH  not  prevent  it  With 
respect  to  the  main  question,  impriscnuDeBt 
for  debt,  he  could  safely  say,  that  he  was 
not  partial  to  it.  He  had  hved  op  to  the 
present  day  without  ever  having  arrested 
any  man  for  debt,  and  he  hoped  he  should 
terminate  bis  life  without  being  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  it  as  a  remedy. 
But  be  thought  the  Bill  of  the  boo.  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  went  too  far  on  the 
subject.  Its  effect  would  certainly  be  to 
drive  every  man  owing  anything  into  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  As  te  preventing  the 
circulation  of  bad  bills,  which  the  bon. 
Member  for  Bridport  asserted  in  a  former 
debate  it  would  do,  it  would  have  no  such 
effecL  Accommodation  bills  could  be 
concocted,  even  though  it  were  in  opera- 
tion,  with  as  much  ease  as  ever,  and  as 
little  chance  of  want  of  success ;  and  the 
unprincipled  creditor^  in  consequence  of 
the  pre-emption  given  to  biils4>f  eschangi^ 
by  accepting  a  bill  drawn  by  a  friend, 
could  empower  that  friead  to  ocniie  in 
and  seixe  his  ptojpesiy^  by  frauduleal  ool- 
lusion,  to  tbe  prejudice  of  the  hnldier^^ 
beker.  groeer,  and  other  retail  cieditQaii» 
whose  dieuffls  against  htm  weiemeieJy  hoc^ 
debts*  Ail  these  things  he  trusted  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Edinburgh 
would  consider;  and,  also,  he  begged  of 
him  to  bear  in  mind,  that  credit  was  the 
source  of  all  the  industry  of  the  country. 
If  credit  were  injured,  as  the  Bill  in  its 
present  form  had  a  tendency  to  do,  the 
mdustry  of  the  country  would  be  seriously 
detrimented.  It  was  not  possible  for 
manufacturers  doing  extensive  business  to 
search  into  all  connected  with  their  cus* 
toroers'  credit,  or  to  ascertain  what  bills 
of  exchange  of  theirs  were  out  in  circula- 
tion :  consequently,  they  should,  in  self- 
defence,  be  compelled  to  curtail  their 
credit,  and  then  all  the  evils  of  slackened 
industrv  would  fell  upon  the  country.  If 
the  Bill  were  to  be  pas8ed,a8  it  then  stoody 
it  would  cramp  the  credit  of  the  nation ; 
and  if  a  war  were  to  ensue,  and  all  the 
delays  in  tbe  transmission  of  produce 
consequent  on  it,  most  of  tbe  merchants 
in  the  country,  however  solvent  in  reality, 
would  be  driven  into  tbe  Gazette  by 
the  pre-emption  given  to  bills  of  ex« 
change. 

Mr.  Bernnl  said>  that  he  was  more  then 
ever  convinced  by  tbe  observations  of  tbe 
hon.  Member  for  Hull  of  the  neoeasitj  of 
debating  tbe  Bill  no  farther^  as  all  ap» 
peimd  \Q  bo  agreed  on  its  prmciple,  bat  tq 
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refer  its  details  to  a  Committee.  E?en 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  did 
not  condemn  it,  and  all  were  agreed  on 
Its  humanity  and  moral  effects.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hull,  and  the  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  held  op- 
posite opinions  on  the  tendency  of  the 
measure.  One  said,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  injuring  book-debts,  while  the 
other  said,  that  it  would  only  endanger 
long  credits.  He  confessed  that  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  these  opposite 
opinions,  coming  from  quarters  entitled 
to  such  deference.  However,  he  was 
sure  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh  would  listen  to  all 
suggestions  on  the  subject,  and  improve 
his  Bill  by  all  the  feasible  means  in  his 
power.  With  respect  to  the  presumed 
danger  to  mercantile  houses,  from  the 
pre-emption  given  to  bills  of  exchange, 
urged  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hull,  he  would  beg  to  inquire  of  that  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  that  presumption  was 
not  founded  on  assuming  malice  in  the 
Bill-holders  of  such  houses  ?  That  being 
the  case  he  would  beg  to  ask  his  hon. 
Friend,  whether  by  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
an  equal  degree  of  injury  to  an  establish- 
ment could  not  be  caused  by  any  indi- 
vidual entertaining  such  a  feeling  and 
having  the  power  of  a  large  creditor  over 
it?  With  respect  to  the  assertion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  that  the  bankrupt  laws  caused 
an  enormous  expense  he  could  only  say 
that  those  expenses  existed  before  the 
Bankrupt-laws  came  into  operation,  and 
therefore,  that  could  be  no  argument 
against  the  foundation  of  the  new  Court 
proposed  by  the  Bill,  on  the  model  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy.  Hon.  Members 
had  talked  of  the  curtailment  of  credit. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Bernal)  thought  that  those 
who  did  so  were  seeking  out  objections 
against  the  Bill  which  had  in  reality  no 
existence.  Credit  was  one  thing  and  un- 
limited confidence  was  another.  The 
latter  which  existed  to  such  a  ruinous 
extent  in  this  overgrown  metropolis,  was 
what  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  ana  learned 
Friend  sought  to  suppress,  and  not  that 
healthful  credit  without  which  all  trade 
must  be  at  an  end.  As  to  imprisonment 
for  debt,  in  itself  regarded  as  a  punish- 
ment, it  was  plainly  in  many  cases  quite 
the  contrary.  It  bad  been  properly  said 
that  many  debtors  lived  within  an  ideal 
range,  a  fancy  prison — the  rules  of  the 
Bench  or  Fleet.    To  these  im« 


ptisonment  was  clearly  no  punishment, 
and  the  law  of  arrest  quite  inefficacious. 
Every  one  knew  that  many  of  them  were 
living  in  every  kind  of  luxury,  while  their 
creditors  were,  perhaps,  on  the  verge  of 
utter  ruin,  or  partaking  of  the  bitterness 
of  misfortune,  arising  from  the  transactions 
with  them.  The  same  could  be  said  in  an 
almost  equal  degree  of  the  interior  of  those 
two  prisons.  It  had  been  urged  against 
the  Bill  that  it  gave  protection  to  fraudu- 
lent debtors;  but  the  contrary  was  (he 
case.  It  protected  creditors  by  giving 
them  power  over  all  species  of  property, 
and  it  protected  unfortunate  debtors  only. 
When,  therefore,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  called  the  advocate  of  a  spu- 
rious humanity  he  was  called  that  which 
he  was  not;  for  he  was  in  reality  the 
guardian  and  assertor  of  the  rights  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  community-* 
rich  and  poor,  debtor  and  creditor. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  fully  agreed  in  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  regretted  that  he 
shoula  be  obliged  to  differ  m  some  of  its 
details.  However,  he  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Edinburgh  had 
begun  at  the  right  etid  of  the  subject. 
He  (Mr.  W.  Wynn)  had  been  for  many 
years  most  anxious  for  the  success  of  that 
or  a  similar  measure.  Twenty^eight  yean 
since,  he  had  been  one  of  the  very  few  who 
supported  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in 
his  first  attempt  to  make  real  property 
liable  to  the  claims  of  creditors,  he  was, 
therefore,  glad  to  perceive  that  the  object 
of  his  endeavours  was  now  nearly  accom* 
plished.  With  respect  to  the  imprison- 
ment for  debts,  no  one  could  doubt  its 
inefficiency  for  all  useful  purposes  in  con- 
nexion with  credit.  lathe  earlier  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  country  it  was  an 
extremely  difficult  and  tedious  operation 
to  convert  real  property  into  money,  con- 
sequently, a  greater  length  of  credit  was 
necessary  in  transactions  of  a  commercial 
nature.  Since  then,  however,  matters 
had  completely  changed,  and  no  such  time 
was  required.  This  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  delay  in  recovery  upon  dealings. 
The  altered  state  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  social  improvements  which  had 
taken  place  in  every  institutiooj  naturally 
forced  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  on  the  Legislature.  Half  a  century 
ago,  taking  the  state  of  the  prisons  into 
consideration  at  that  period,  imprisonment 
for  debt  was  a  real  and  severe  puaishaient. 
The  condition  of  these  receptacles  of  uu$* 
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fortune  and  crime  had  undergone  such  a 
change  for  the  better  since  theui  that  im- 
prisonment for  debt  particularly  was  rather 
a  change  of  place  than  a  punishment. 
The  consequence  was.  that  prisoners — 
inany»  if  not  most  of  them,  fraudulent 
debtors-^increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  Insolvent  Court  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  several  gaols  in 
the  kingdom.  How  that  worked  he  need 
not  say,  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  expressing  a  hope,  that  the 
portion  of  the  Bill  which  related  to  the 

{ranting  of  certificates  to  debtors  would 
e  considered  well  in  the  Committee,  and 
by  declaring  that  he  would  eive  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  his  fullest  appro- 
bation. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  power  of  imprisonment  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  as  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  advantage  to  any  mercantile  man 
of  extensive  dealing.  The  Bankrupt-Iaws 
gave  to  creditors  of  that  class  all  the 
relief  and  advantage  they  sought  for  as 
against  those  upon  whom  they  had  claims, 
and  the  power  of  imprisonment  therefore 
could  extend  to  them  no  benefit.  In 
large  mercantile  transactions  the  credit  of 
a  man  must  be  judged  of  by  his  numerous 
dealings,  his  extensive  connexions,  his 
general  intercourse  with  the  commercial 
world,  and  these  must  always  be  the  best 
guides  to  a  test  of  his  solvency.  He 
could  take  upon  him  to  assert,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  that  nothing  was  more 
rare  than  the  circumstance  of  one  mer- 
chant arresiing  another  for  debt,  and  he 
was  sure  that  if  the  whole  of  the  merchants 
of  England  were  polled  upon  the  question, 
but  few  would  be  found  to  set  any  value 
upon  the  power  of  arrest  which  the  exist- 
ing law  gave  them  over  their  creditors. 
If  the  power  of  arrest  was  of  any  value 
to  mercantile  interests  of  any  class  it 
could  only  be  so  to  small  dealers ;  yet  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  even  with  this 
class  but  little  value  was  set  upon  it.  He 
had  the  honour  of  representing,  perhaps, 
the  largest  mercantile  constituency  of  all 
classes  in  the  country,  and  not  one  single 
petition  bad  been  intrusted,  or  a  single 
representation  made  to  him  from  any 
portion  of  them  against  this  Bill.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  met  with  universal  approbation 
amongst  his  constituents.  As  to  the  sup- 
posed effect  that  the  Bill  might  have,  to 

limit  the  credit  gf  persons  with  their 


butchers  and  bflikers^  he  h^A  not  the 
slightest  fear  that  this  class  of  tradesmen 
would  not  continue  to  gfve  as  much  credit 
as  they  ought  to  ^ive,  notwithstanding  the 
passing  of  this  Bill.  He  should  be  gla^ 
if  the  measure  had  the  effect  of  putting; 
an  end  to  the  system  of  spurious  credit 
that  bad  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  en- 
abled the  extortionate  tradesman  to  exact 
from  his  customer  aa  enormous  price  for 
the  worst  description  of  commodity.  It 
had  been  said  as  an  objection,  that  no  other 
country  had  as  yet  made  this  experiment. 
If  this  reason  were  to  prevail  it  would  be 
equally  valid  against  the  removal  of  any 
abuse  whatever.  But,  supposing  this  im- 
provement never  to  have  been  attempted 
m  any  age  or  country  before,  he  would  say, 
let  this  country  be  the  first  to  show  the 
example.  He,  for  one,  as  a  party  to  such 
a  legislative  measure,  was  prepared  to 
take  nis  full  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
having  made  the  experiment.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  the  duty  and  the  object  of 
the  House  to  render  the  measure  as  satis- 
factory as  pos<iible  by  attending  closely  to 
its  details  in  Committee,  so  as  to  make  it 
such  as  the  whole  mercantile  interest  would 
approve  of, 

Mr.  Ewart  said  that,  like  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  last  spoken,  he  too  re<- 
presented  a  large  mercantile  constituency, 
from  no  portion  of  which  had  he  received 
any  instruction  to  offer  opposition  to  this 
Bill.  Convinced  as  he  was  that  the  meQ. 
sure  was  calculated  to  add  to  rather  than 
diminish  the  security  of  property,  he  should 
give  it  his  most  warm  support.  The  titleii 
of  Doctrinaires  and  Utilitarians  had  been 
applied,  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  to 
the  promoters  of  such  measures  as  the 
Bill  now  under  consideration.  But  those 
who  made  use  of  those  terms  did  not 
seem  to  understand  their  meaning. 
There  was  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
two.  A  Doctrinaire  was  a  much  more 
aristocratic  character  than  an  UtilitariaQ* 
But  he  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  a 
man  who  was  neither  one  nor  the  other-^ 
he  meant  Lord  Eldon.  That  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  denounced  the  law  of 
arrest  for  debt  as  the  worst  species  of 
slaverv.  In  the  year  1827,  there  were  no 
less  tnan  523  persons  confined  in  one 
prison  alone  for  debts,  each  not  exceeding 
30/.  This  system  was  unusual  in  any 
other  country,  and  it  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  foreigners  the  facility  with  whick 
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country.  -  ThU  Bill  would  be  a  whoUsome 
warning.  It  was  saying  *'  Caveat, 
creditor."  If  no  other  country  had  ever 
tried  this  experiment  he  should  be  proud 
that  England,  the  greatest  mercantile 
country  in  the  world,  was  the  first  to  set 
^0  beneficial  an  example. 

Mr.  Grote  said,  that  the  principle  of 
this  Bill  seemed  to  him  to  be  recom- 
mended both  by  policy  and  humanity, 
and  he  was  more  convinced  of  this  by  the 
speech  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  than  by  any  other  reasoning  upon 
the  subject.  He  always  preferred  having 
his  own  views  sustained  by  the  failure  of 
bis  opponent's  arguments  than  by  the 
success  of  his  own.  This  was  the  case  as 
regarded  the  speech  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  did  not  think 
that  small  tradesmen  would  have  any 
reason  to  complain  when  they  found  that 
they  were  only  placed  on  a  footing  with 
all  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 
He  should  be  glad  if  some  facility  were 
superadded  for  the  recovery  of  book«debts, 
and  he  would  not  give  any  advantage  to 
the  holders  of  bills  of  exchange  that  he 
would  not  give  to  the  creditors  on  book* 
debts.  He  felt  deeply  grateful,  as  he  was 
sure  wpuld  the  country  at  large,  to  the 
Hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (the  late 
Attorney»General)  who  had  made  so 
valuable  a  use  of  his  profound  and  exten- 
sive learning  as  to  apply  it  to  the  correc- 
tion of  an  abuse  so  afflicting  to  humanity 
and  so  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country  as  the  law  of  arrest. 

Mr.  Mark  Phillips  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  mercantile  man  not  to 
see  that  the  existing  law  was  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  even  of  those 
whom  it  afifected  to  protect.  He  could 
say  for  himself*  as  a  mercantile  man,  and 
he  believed  the  mercantile  body  generally 
waf  slow  to  have  recourse  to  imprisonment, 
that  he  had  never  deprived  a  man  of  his 
liberty  on  account  of  debt.  There  were, 
however,  some  provisions  in  the  Bill  of 
last  year,  that  he  thought  were  not  ap- 
proved of,  although  the  principle  was ; 
but  there  would  be  ample  opportunity  of 
investigating  those  provisions  in  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  O'Connell  regretted  that  the  Bill 
was  not  to  extend  to  Ireland.  He  did 
not  know  if  it  might  be  so  altered  in  Com- 
mittee as  to  let  Ireland  have  the  benefit  of 
it ;  but  he  doubted  much  that  it  could 
be  10  altered*    If  not,  he  would  pledge 


himself  to  bring  in  a  similar  measure  for 
Ireland.  He  regretted,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  this  Bill  had  not  passed 
sooner,  and  it  would  have  passed  had  the 
late  Government  remained  \n  office.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  brought 
forward  the  Bill  was  the  first  practical 
Attorney-General  who  had  everatiempted 
to  carry  out  so  humane  and  just  a  prin- 
ciple. He  looked  upon  imprisonment  for 
debt  to  be  a  species  of  torture.  AVhat 
security  for  debt  was  th^  human  carcase  7 
Speculating  tradesmen  charged  twenty- 
five  per  cent  more  than  the  honest  value  of 
their  goods  to  men  not  much  greater  knaves 
than  themselves,  on  the  calculation,  that 
when  they  arrested  their  debtor,  some 
friend  would  come  forward  to  pay  the 
demand.  He  was  not  disposed,  however, 
to  let  the  debtor  esicape  the  payment  of 
his  just  debts,  so  long  as  he  had  one  avail- 
able shilling,  and  therefore  he  objected  to 
that  part  of  the  Bill  that  went  to  grant  a 
eertificate ;  but  this  would  be  best  disposed 
of  in  the  Committee.  He  thanked  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  most  heartily 
for  introducing  the  Bill,  and  he  should 
give  to  it  his  best  consideration  and 
warmest  support. 

Mr.  Rol/e  supported  the  Bill.  It  was 
calculated  to  confer  upon  the  debtor  the 
most  essential  benefit,  without  any  injury  to 
the  creditor.  All  experience  proved  that 
the  hope  of  deriving  any  benefit  in  the 
way  of  payment  from  a  person  who  had 
been  once  imprisoned  for  debt  was  quite 
hopeless.  What,  then,  was  the  use  of 
imprisoning  a  man  for  debt?  ft  was  of 
no  use  to  the  creditor,  while  it  ruined  the 
character  of  the  debtor,  and  paralysed  all 
his  future  efforts.  The  hon.  Members  for 
Hull  and  Manchester  were  mistaken  as  to 
the  tendency  of  the  Bill  in  one  respect. 
The  fact  was,  that  it  gave  no  priority  of 
claim,  no  peculiar  advantage,  to  bills  of 
exchange  over  other  claims.  The  only 
difference  was  this,  that  bills  were  a  more 
satisfactory  species  of  evidence.  It  was 
no  more  than  justice  that  persons  having 
this  species  of  evidence  should  not  be  left 
at  sea,  like  those  creditors  who  were  more 
negligent  as  to  the  evidence  of  debt. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baring) 
said,  they  ought  to  look  more  to  the  evi* 
dence  of  tradesmen  and  commercial  men 
upon  a  subject  of  this  kind  than  of  lawyers. 
So  far  as  facts  or  habits  of  dealing  were 
concerned,  he  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
observation,  but  no  further.    Not  less  than 
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300  or  400  tradesmen  were  examined, 
and  their  evidence  proved  that  they  were 
the  last  men  in  the  world  who  ought  to 
be  consulted  in  legislation  upon  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  The  traders  upon  a  large 
scale  who  were  consulted,  said  no  injury 
could  arise  from  taking  away  the  power  of 
arrest.  The  small  dealers  were  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  ;  and  their  reason  was,  that 
when  a  debt  was  small,  friends  or  relations 
might  be  induced  to  come  forward  to 
release  the  debtor*  from  prison.  This  was 
a  state  of  things  that  shoukl  not  be  allowed 
to  exist.  There  was  an  idea  prevalent 
out  of  doors,  that  Members  of  Parliament 
enjoyed  an  unfair  exemption  from  arrest 
for  debt.  This  Bill  applied  a  remedy,  and 
went  far  to  set  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  right  with  the  public  upon  that 
point. 

Mr.  Warburton  approved  of  the  measure 
as  founded  on  the  great  principles  of 
justice.  The  principle  of  justice  was,  that 
the  creditor  had  a  claim  upon  every 
species  of  property  in  the  possession  of 
the  debtor. 

Captain  Pechcll  said,  the  retail  traders 
of  Brighton  thought  their  interests  would 
not  be  protected  by  this  Bill.  He  had  a 
petition  from  them  to  that  effect. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee* 

Court  op  Sessiok  (Scotland).]  The 
Lord  Advocate  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Court 
of  Session  (Scotland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Wallace  objected  to  '  the  Commis- 
sion which  recommended  this  Bill,  as 
formed  entirely  of  professional  Gentlemen. 
Merchants  and  commercial  men  ought  to 
have  been  included.  He  objected  to  the 
fees  provided  in  the  Bill.  They  were 
objectionable  in  every  Court,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished.  The  learned  Lord  pro* 
posvd  to  reduce  eighteen  clerks.  He 
would  submit,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  at  once  to  superannuate  them. 

Mr,  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  commer- 
cial men  could  give  no  assistance  what* 
ever  to  the  Commission  on  a  question  of 
this  kind.  Professional  men  alone  could 
know  whether  clerics  in  Court  might 
or  might  not  be  reduced  without  incon- 
venience. The  learned  Lord  was  intitled 
to  great  credit  for  what  he  had  done.  He 
was  glad  to  see  the  fees  diminished.  They 
were  a  great  grievance.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to 


take  off  the  half  of  the  former  fees?  He 
would  take  thatopportunity  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  learned  Lord  to  the  great 
defects  of  the  Scottish  conveyancing  laws, 
which  were  exemplified  by  a  late  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  by  which  a  deed 
in  every  other  respect  perfectly  valid,  had 
been  nulliGed  in  consequence  of  a  single 
6gure  in  a  date  being  written  upon  an 
erasure.  Such  a  decision  was  likely  to 
unsettle  a  vast  amount  of  property,  and 
great  anxiety  was  naturally  entertained 
upon  the  subject  by  the  proprietors  of  land. 
He  hoped  therefore  that  the  learned  Lord 
would  see  the  necessity  of  introducing  into 
Parliament  a  Bill  for  explaining  thai 
particular  branch  of  the  law. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  his 
desire  was  as  ardent  as  that  of  any  other 
hon.  Gentleman  to  afford  relief  to  suitors 
by  a  considerable  reduction  of  fees.  His 
intention  was  to  lay  before  the  Committee, 
a  statement  of  the  whole  case  in  which 
the  present  rate  of  fees  would  be  set  out 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
standard  to  which  he  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  reduce  them.  In  reference  to 
the  defects  of  the  conveyancing  laws  be 
had  to  state  that  in  a  former  Session  he 
brought  in  Bills  for  the  amendment  of 
certain  parts  of  the  system,  but  although 
he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  get  them 
passed  into  a  law  his  exertions  were  not 
successful.  He  had  not  lost  sight  of  the 
subject,  and  even  now  he  wss  prepared 
to  legislate  upon  it.  But  after  the  Qo* 
vernment  had  appointed  a  Law  Comrois* 
sion,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  report 
upon  those  defects,  he  thought  they  should 
wait  for  the  opinions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  before  they  proceeded 
to  legislate.  He  had  written  to  them  urging 
them  to  hasten  their  Report,  and  their 
reply  was,  that  on  every  other  subject  but 
that  of  conveyancing  their  Report  was 
prepared.  That  was  a  matter  of  consider^* 
able  importance,  which  would  require  a 
very  careful  investigation,  and,  therefore, 
they  could  not  promise  an  immediate 
completion  of  their  Report. 

Mr.  Murray  said,  considerable  praiae 
was  due  to  the  learned  Lord  for  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commta* 
sioners.  He  agreed  with  him,  that  the 
subject  of  fees  would  be  most  fitly  con«* 
sidered  by  the  Committee,  and  also  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  wait  for  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  which  the  Commis« 
sioners  were  then  making.    With  ragard 
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to  the  decisioii  to  which  his  hOn.  ^  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Fergnsaon)  had  re- 
ferred he  begged  to  ask  whether  he  was 
aware  that  the  question  was  still  pending, 
and  whether  in  such  a  case  he  would 
ha?e  the  learned  Lord  to  interfere  in  any 
way  whaterer  ?  This  much  he  would  add , 
that  anything  written  upon  an  erasure  had 
always  been  held^  by  the  Scottish  law  as 
a  Talid  objection,  and  it  mainly  accounted 
for  the  purity  of  deeds  in  Scotland  being 
greater  than  in  any  other  country. 

Sir  John  Campbell  said,  he  hailed  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  these  beneficial 
alterations  of  the  Scottish  law.  He 
should  esteem  it  a  distinguished  honour  to 
be  placed  upon  the  proposed  Committee. 

Tlie  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
referred  to  a  Select  €k)mmittee. 

Imprisokmbvt  for  Debt  (Scot- 
land).]] On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Imprisonment  for 
Debt  (Scotland)  Bill  being  read, 

Mr.  John  Maxwell  suggested,  that  the 
Bill  should  be  transmitted  to  Scotland  be- 
fore being  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  measure  had  not  been  introduced  too 
soon.  If  it  had  not  been  brought  forward 
all  the  gaols  in  Scotland  would  have  been 
filled  with  unfortunate  debtors. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  It  was  in- 
tended to  refer  the  Bill  also  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Sir  John  Campbell  suggested  that  the 
amount  for  which  debtors  were  liable  to 
imprisonment,  should  not  be  lower  than 
10/.  He  had  rather  it  was  20/. ;  but  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  sum  he  had 
named. 

Mr.  Wallace  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  the  couTeyancing  law  of 
Scotland,  to  which  allusion  was  made  on 
the  former  question.  It  was  a  most 
scandalous  system — ^a  barbarous  relic  of 
antiquity.  The  Report  of  the  dilatory 
Commissioners  ought  not  to  be  waited 
for.  As  they  were  unpaid  it  was  not 
likely  they  would  leave  their  personal 
engagements  for  the  sake  of  the  public ; 
and  their  Report,  he  was  assured,  would 
not  be  completed  till  August,  when  any 
attempt  to  legislate  on  the  subject  would 
be  Qseless  and  preposterous.  He  had 
four  Bills  already  prepared,  which  had 
cost  him  much  labour  and  expense,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  offer 
them  to  the  House,  either  to  supersede 
the  fofthcomlog  recommeodations  of  (he 


Commissioners,  or  to  compete  with  the 
Bills  which  the  learned  Lord  had  inti* 
timated  that  he  had  in  readiness. 

The  Lord  Advocate  explained  that 
the  amount  had  been  limited  to  8/.  6s.  Set. 
because  for  that  sum  there  was  a  particular 
summary  process,  under  which  a  great 
number  of  debtors  were  imprisoned.  The 
limitation  was  recommended  by  theCom-^ 
missioners,  and  it  would  effect  the  release 
of  two-thirds  of  the  debtors  confined  for 
small  sums.  If  he  had*  not  carried  the 
Bill  the  whole  length  of  the  principle  it 
was  from  a  wish  to  see  the  English  mea- 
sure first  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 
When  that  had  been  carried,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  further  extension 
of  the  Bill  before  them.  This  question, 
however,  would  also  be  for  the  discus* 
sion  of  the  Committee. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  and 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Protection  op  the  Franchise.] 
Mr.  Poulter  said,  that,  in  rising  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  protect  the 
free  exercise  of  the  franchise,  he  did  so 
with  an  intention  to  propose,  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Select 
Committee.  On  the  principle  involved, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Le^^islature 
should  come  to  some  determination,  and 
the  reference  of  the  Bill  to  a  Committee 
would,  he  thought,  be  the  best  mode  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
some  of  the  points  connected  with  the 
subject.  The  plain  and  simple  principle 
he  took  to  be  this  : — ^The  Legislature  had 
conferred  upon  a  numerous  class  in  the 
countrv  a  most  important  political  right, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  secure  to  that  class  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  the  franchise  with 
which  they  were  invested.  The  proper 
exercise  of  this  franchise  was  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  so  it  was  held 
out  when  the  privilege  was  granted— and, 
therefore,  no  means  shonla  be  neglected 
to  give  to  it  that  freedom  and  independence 
it  required.  To  political  parties,  or  to 
political  opinions,  he  meant  not  to  refer. 
His  opinion  was,  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  evils  which  afflicted  the  country, 
and  had  called  forth  such  heavr  com- 
plaints, proceeded  not  from  individuals  in 
whose  power  it  was,  to  carry  into  execntk)Q 
the  threats  and  annoyances  which  ob- 
structed the  free  action  of  the  voter. 
They  proceeded  not  from  the  principaUi 
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at  whose  door  tbe  blame  wu  usually  laid, 
but  from  unaatborised  personsi  from  infe*- 
rior  parties*  from  ageuUy  who  threatened 
and  intimidated  tbe  voter  without  the 
ooncurreQce»  or  even  the  knowledge,  of 
tbe  honourable  persona  whose  names  they 
employed.  How  many  tenants  were  there 
who  bad  been  alarmed  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  or  authority  of  their  landlords, 
who  were  disposed  to  leave  them  to  the 
free  and  plenary  enjoyment  of  their  poli- 
tical rights  ?  How  many  tradesmen  had 
been  threatened  by  servants  with  the  loss 
of  their  masters'  custom  and  trade,  the 
masters  themselves  being  totally  ignorant 
of  such  mean  and  petty,  but  not  the  less 
injurious,  intimidation.  The  principle  of 
his  Bill  he  bad  already  stated,  and  now  he 
would  ask,  whether  it  was  a  new  one  which 
he  sought  to  introduce  into  the  laws  of 
tbe  country  ?  That  persons  possessed  of 
a  legal  right  should  be  left  to  the  free 
enjoyment  of  it  was,  and  had  ever  been, 
the  principle  of  the  common  and  statute 
law.  It  was  well  known,  that  formal  in- 
struments executed  by  parties  under 
dureage  could  be  avoided  by  pleading  the 
fact,  and  by  the  criminal  law  the  extorted 
confession  of  a  prisoner  was  never  ad- 
mitted in  evidence.  So  scrupulous  was 
the  law  00  this  point  that  he  bad  known 
instances  of  a  Judge  severely  reprimanding 
a  clergyman  for  only  stating  to  a  prisoner 
that,  lor  his  own  sake,  and  for  tbe  trust  he 
placed  in  God,  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  give  a  true  account  of  the  facts  in  re- 
ference to  the  accusation  against  him. 
This  he  stated  only  as  an  illustration  of 
the  principle  for  which  be  was  contending. 
He  next  came  to  the  Statute  of  the  6th  of 
George  4th,,  cap.  95,  which  yielded  to 
workmen  and  artificers  of  every  descrip* 
tion  tbe  right  of  combining  and  co*operat" 
log  for  their  mutual  interests ;  but,  also, 
made  it  a  criminal  offence  on  their  part  to 
use  threats  or  intimidation  to  any  persooi 
which  was  an  illustration  furnishea  by  an 
existing  Statute  of  what  be  proposed.  He 
felt  that  be  was  completely  fortified  by 
both  departments  of  the  law  m  the  limited 
object  which  he  had  in  view.  That  object 
was  to  render  threats  and  intimidation, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  biassing  the  mind 
of  the  voter,  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Of  course  the 
amount  of  the  punuhment  inflicted  would 
be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge  and  Jury,  and  must  depend  on  the 
peculiar  circamstaoces  of  each  individual 


case*  It  was,  however,  bis  intention  to 
give  an  increasing  punishment  in  the  event 
of  a  second  conviction,  and  to  disqualify 
any  one  convicted  of  the  offence  from  ever 
again  voting  for  the  election  of  a  Member 
to  serve  in  Parliament.  The  Bjll^  also, 
contained  the  form  of  an  oath,  analogous  to 
the  bribery  oath,  which  an  elector  could  be 
called  upon  by  either  partv  to  take  before 
his  vote  was  received,  lie  knew  that  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  favourable  to  secret 
voting,  and  of  their  opinions  he  was  bound 
to  speak  with~  deference  and  respect ;  but 
still  he  thought  it  better  to  endeavour,  at 
least,  to  exhaust  all  the  means  within  their 
reach  to  get  rid  of  an  evil  so  universally 
complained  of,  before  they  resorted  to  such 
an  extremity  as  the  introduction  of  the 
vote  by  ballot.  Tbe  ballot,  he  thought 
would  be  accompanied  with  much  evit-^ 
it  would  spread  fraud  and  deception 
throughout  the  country;  tend  to  destroy 
the  love  of  truth,  and  that  spirit  of  manly 
and  open  conduct,  which  was  the  pecu* 
liar  characteristic  of  Englishmen— the 
ballot,  he  repeated,  would  lead  to  fraud 
and  delusion.  The  voter  would  be  led 
by  it  to  conceal  his  real  intentions^  and 
to  give  his  vote  in  contradiction  to  his 
word ;  it  would  let  in  every  sort  of  simu<> 
lation  and  dissimulation ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  that  he  objected  to  resort  to  it,  be* 
cause  he  bv  no  means  wished  to  injure  the 
morality  of  the  people  while  he  secured  to 
them  that  fair  independence  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  political  franchise  to  which 
they  had  so  just  a  right.  Such  were  the 
provisions  of  his  Bill.  His  object  was,  to 
extend  and  strengthen  that  just  moral  ia« 
fluence  which  one  class  of  society  ought 
to  possess  over  another ;  and  if  anything 
were,  more  than  another,  calculated  to  ap« 
root  and  destroy  that  necessary  influeno^i 
it  was  the  use  of  threats  and  intimidation. 
But  what  was  the  moral  infiuenoe  of 
which  he  spoke?  It  was  that  feeling 
which  was  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
humbler  classes  by  the  kindness  they  re* 
ceived  from  those  upon  whom  they  were 
in  some  measure  dependent;  those  who 
were  anxious  for  their  prosperity,  and 
watched  over  their  happiness  and  comfort, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  provided  lor 
them  tbe  means  of  a  moral  and  religious 
education.  It  mattered  very  little  whether 
such  persons  as  he  described  were  absent 
or  present  during  an  election.  The  effect 
of  their  influence  would  be  precisely  tb^ 
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woald  be  studied  by  their  tenanU  and 
neighbourly  who*  knowing  and  feeling  that 
they  were  both  honest  and  good,  would 
gladly  and  willingly  adopt  them.  This 
was  the  speqies  of  influence  which  he 
wished  to  extend  and  establish  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other ;  this  was  the  in- 
fluence which  subdued  the  affections  and 
established  its  empire  over  the  hearts  of 
xneD,|and  none  but  the  wicked  would  wish  to 
see  it  destroyed.  With  these  few  observa- 
tions, and  in  this  spirit,  he  would  conclude, 
and,  without  occupying  the  time  of  the 
House  longer,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  protect  the  free  exercise  of  the  po- 
litical franchise  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mr,  Fox  Maule  said,  that  at  that  late 
hour,  and  as  a  Committee  was  sitting  up 
stairs  to  whom  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  properly  belonged,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  say  more  than  a  very  few 
words  on  the  present  occasion.  He  rose 
tp  second  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend ; 
and  as  he  had,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  been  conversant  with  elec- 
tions, he  could  from  experience  assert,  that 
nothing  hindered  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  voters  so  much  as  threats  and  that 
speoies  of  intimidation  which  was  com- 
monly resorted  to.  He  did  not  apprehend 
that  any  objection  would  be  maae  to  the 
introduction  of  this  measure,  inasmuch  as 
the  evil  which  it  proposed  to  remedy  was 
one  which  became  the  subject  of  animad- 
version on  the  part  of  the  losers,  for  the 
unsuccessful  party  alone  always  complained 
of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  winners  in  elec- 
tions. All  in  turn,  equally  cried  out 
against  the  practice,  and,  therefore,  all 
must  agree  in  wishing  a  system  removed 
which  was  generally  condemned.  But 
without  going  further  into  the  subject  he 
would  say,  that  be  gladly  seconded  the 
Motion,  especially  as  the  Bill  was  not  to 
be  proceeded  with  at  onoe,  but  referred  to 
the  Committee  now  sitting  up  stairs. 
Should,  however,  that  Committee  protract 
their  decision  beyond  a  reasonable  time  be 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  be  ready  to 
press  bis  Bill  forward. 

Dr.  Bomring  said,  that  as  he  was  will* 
ing  any  experiment  should  be  made  which 
was  likely  to  enable  voters  to  record  their 
votes  conscientiously,  he  should  yote  for 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  although  he 
was  convinced  that  it  would  be  at  last 
found  that  the  simple  and  at  tbe  same 
time  the  best  law  for  such  a  purpose  was 
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the  ballot.  The  ballot  was  the  only  means 
by  which  that  moral  influence  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  spoken  could  be 
either  appealed  to,  or  brought  to  bear,  as 
it  was  on  all  hands  admitted  that  there 
would  be  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties in  bringing  a  case  of  intirqidation 
home  to  the  party  who  had  used  it.  In* 
deed  this  was  illustrated  by  tbe  late  elec* 
tion  for  Blackburne,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  some  future  occasion  to  the 
mode  of  canvassing  and  personal  visits  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  that  borough  to  the 
voters,  as  well  as  to.  the  applications  made 
and  the  letters  written  to  tnem  on  his  be« 
half.  He  would  not  have  said  this  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  forward 
this  Bill  had  not  laid  the  whole  weight  of 
the  charge  of  intimidation  at  the  door,  not 
of  the  principals,  but  of  inferior  apnts. 
The  fact  was  not  so,  and  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  misery  which  the  exer» 
else  of  independence  not  unfrequently 
produced  upon  persons  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life,  when  some  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  voters  were  taunted  for  not  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  their  own  con<> 
sciences,  what  was  their  remark  ?  Wb^ 
that,  as  it  was  a  matter  in  which  their 
whole  worldly  interests  were  involved,  they 
hoped  they  would  be  forgiven  and  allowed 
to  go  wrong.  Hon.  Members  might  rest 
assured  that  secret  voting  was  the  only 
means  by  which  the  system  of  intimida- 
tion could  be  got  rid  of,  and  this  was 
exemplified  by  the  experience  of  foreign 
countries,  where  the  ballot  was  in  opera* 
tion.  He  had  seen  it  applied  to  large  as 
well  as  to  small  constituencies,  and  he 
could  therefore,  without  the  fear  of  con* 
tradiction,  assert  that  in  all  cases  it  was 
entirely  successful,  and  protected  honesty 
while  it  put  down  oppression.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction,  that  the  ballot  must  be 
adopted  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Scarlett  differed  altogether  from 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  be* 
cause  he  was  convinced  that  the  ballot-* 
secret  voting — was  not  only  unmanlv,  but 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  Englishmen. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
allude  to  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Blackburne,  but  surely  the  boo.  Gen* 
tleman  should  take  the  beam  out  of  his 
own  eye  before  he  plucked  the  note  out  of 
another's.  The  conduct  of  the  boo.  Qea- 
tleman  himself  was  not  quite  so  spotless 
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as  he  would  hare  the  House  believe.  If 
the  hon.  Member  complained  of  hit 
hoQ.  Friend,  all  he  could  say  was  that  his 
hon.  Friend  complained  of  the  hon. 
Member,  so  that  in  fact  there  were  com- 
plaints on  both  sides.  Before,  however, 
ne  g^ave  his  assent  to  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill,  he  wished  to  put  a  question  to 
his  hon.  Friend,  and  that  was,  whether  it 
referred  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  England, 
and  if  it  included  religions  intimidation 
as  well  as  intimidation  of  all  other  de- 
Kriptions  ? 

Mr.  Poulier  said,  that  the  Bill  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  included  as  well  religious  as  every 
other  species  of  intimidation. 

Mr.  G*Conndl  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Norwich  seemed 
very  anxious  about  religious  intimidation, 
and  he  must  say,  that  such  an  anxiety 
well  became  the  Representative  of  one  of 
the  immaculate  corporate  boroughs  of  Eng- 
land, every  feeling  of  the  electors  of  which 
was  overcome  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  Oh,  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  came 
from  Norwich,  where  so  muph  independ- 
ence prevailed !  No  voter  belonging  to  that 
borough  was  ever  known  to  take  a  bribe, 
and  it  would,  indeed,  be  as  well  for  their 
Representative  if  no  bribe  was  to  be  given.  I 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
ballot  vras  unmanly;  that  it  was  un- 
English.  Now,  was  this  the  case  ?  Was  it 
not  a  common  practice  for  the  Committee 
of  one  candidate  for  an  English  borough 
to  go  to  the  voter  and  say  to  him,  "  Oh, 
our  opponent  gives  only  31.,  but  we  give 
df.  lOs.y"  and  when  the  voter  gave  the 
preference  to  the  larger  sum,  was  he  acting 
an  unmanly  part?  The  ballot,  however, 
would  take  away  all  this  corruption,  and 
leave  the  people  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  . 
own  judgment.  That  was  cerUin.  It  waa,  I 
no  doubt,  perfectly  true,  that  before  the 
Reform  Act  was  the  law,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  was  no- 
minated by  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  but  that  was  not  the  case 
since  that  measure  had  passed.  The 
change,  however,  was  not  much  for  the 
better,  for  now,  instead  of  being  returned 
by  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  that  House  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  money  aristocracy— b^  far 
the  worst  aristocracy  that  could  exist — 
aided  by  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The 
Eeform  Bill  had  thrown  the  oligarchy  of 


the  hereditary  aristocracy  out  of  power, 
and  now  the  influence  of  money  exercised 
by  that  body  was  placed  in  much  worse 
hands.  It  became  the  Members  of  that 
House  to  sustain  the  present  motion.  The 
Bill  certainly  did  not  go  far  enough,  so  far 
as  he  should  wish ;  but  although  it  did  not 
go  the  length  of  secret  voting,  it  still  went 
one  step  towards  rendering  intimidation 
criminal,  and  as  that  would  relieve  those 
to  whom  such  means  of  procuring  votes 
was  usually  attributed,  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  allow  it  to  be  brought 
in. 

Mr.  Fector  said  that,  representing  as  he 
did  one  of  those  boroughs  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  aU 
Inded,  representing  a  popular  constituency 
of  freemen,  he  could  not  sit  quietly  by 
and  hear  them  abused  in  the  manner  they 
had  been  by  that  hon.  and  learned  Mem* 
her   without   standing  forward   in  their 
vindication.      Although  his  constituency 
were  not  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  was  prepared 
to  affirm  that  his  constituents  were,  at  all 
events,  as  respectable,  if  not  more  so,  than 
those  of  the  hon.  Member;    and  all  he 
could  say  was,  that  he  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  owe  his  position  in  that  House 
to  such  arts  and  means  as  those  by  which 
it  was  alleged  some  hon.  and  learned 
Member  on  the  opposite  benches  had  pro- 
cured the  seats  which  they  now  occupied* 
He  owed  his  return  to  no  intimidation ;  no 
threats  had  ever  been  used  towards  any 
elector  who  had  voted  against  him ;  and 
he  repeated,  that  if  either  he,  or  the  party 
by  whom  he  was  supported,  had  resorted  to 
such  unworthy  means,  be  would  scorn  to 
occupy  a  seat  in  that   House.     He  was 
prepared  to  maintaio,  that  the  ballot  waa 
not  the  way  in   which  Englishmen  would 
wish  to  exercise  their  political  privileges. 
Secret  voting,  he  asserted,  was  not  only 
un-English,  but  would  afford  protection  to 
none  but  the  skulking  coward,  who  blushed 
for  his  own  weakness.    If  a  man  promised 
to  give  him  a  vote,  and  because  his  viola- 
tion of  faith  was  screened  by  the  ballot  he 
broke  his  word,  and  voted  against  him, 
what  could  such  conduct  be  called  but 
moral  delinquency  ?  But  would  that  House 
he  should  like  to  know,  give  such  conduct 
encouragement?   He  hoped  not,  because 
he  thought  that  the  independent  eiercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  required  no  such 
means  as  secret  voting  to  ensure  it.    He 
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begg;ed  the  House  to  accept  his  apology 
for  thus  occupying  their  attention ;  but  re- 
presenting, as  he  did,  a  respectable  and 
numerous  body  of  freemen,  he  could  not 
hear  them  slandered  without  standing 
forth,  however  inadequate  he  was  to  the 
performance  of  the  task,  as  their  champion 
aod  vindicator. 

Mr.  Ewart  said,  that  the  ballot  was  not 
the  question  which  they  had  now  to  deal 
with ;  but  he  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  whenever  any  mention  was  made  of  it, 
some  peculiar  sophistry,  which  he  termed 
subterfuge,  was  resorted  to  for  want  of 
better  reasons  to  negative  its  necessity. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  Norwich  spoke 
of  religious  intimidation,  he  (Mr.  Ewart) 
thought  he  alluded  to  a  petition  which  had 
that  day  been  presented  to  the  House, 
complaining  of  the  influence  used  by  cer- 
tain clergymen  in  this  country  at  the  Can- 
terbury election.  It  was  evident  that  Ire- 
land was  not  the  only  place  in  which  reli* 
gious  intimidation  was  resorted  to.  What 
he  hoped  was,  that  such  an  interference, 
whether  by  clergy  or  laity,  would  speedily 
be  restrained. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  said,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  clergymen  in  election  matters 
seemed  to  occasion  dissatisfaction  in  the 
minds  of  many  hon.  gentlemen ;  but,  for 
his  part  he  did  not  understand,  why  cler- 
gymen as  well  as  other  persons  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  legi- 
timate influence  which  they  possessed. 
[Cheers  from  the  Opposition\  The  hon. 
Members  of^site  cheered ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  repeat  that  the  clergy  had  as 
much  right  as  any  other  body  to  use  on 
such  occasions  the  influence  they  had  ac- 
quired. Could  it  be  said,  that  they  had 
attempted  that  which  was  illegal,  or  that 
their  conduct  bore  any  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests? 
ty  Hear^  hear  /'*J  Ay,  he  would  repeat, 
Roman  Catholic  Priests.  He  must  protest 
against  the  odium  which  was  endeavoured 
to  be  cast  upon  the  clergy  of  England,  be- 
cause they  exercised  the  influence  which 
they  possessed ;  but,  although  he  said  this, 
he  would  defy  any  one  to  prove  that  in  a 
single  instance  a  Protestant  clergyman  had 
used  any  thing  like  intimidation.  He 
could  not  sit  down  without  expressing  his 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dover,  for 
tlie  able  manner  in  which  he  had  repelled 
the  unjustifiable  imputation  cast  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  on 
9^rtain  bodies  of  electors  jo  thjs  country ; 


and  he  would  put  it  to  the  Honse,  whe^er 
that  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  war«i 
ranted  in  vituperating  English  freemen  in 
the  way  he  had  done?  He  could  tell  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  that 
he  (Mr.  Trevor)  was  also  the  Representa- 
tive of  a  constituency  consisting  principally 
of  freemen— and  that  he  should  think  him- 
self undeserving  of  the  confidence  they 
had  reposed  in  him,  and  unfit  to  represent 
their  interests  in  that  House,  if  he  had  al- 
lowed such  observations  to  pass  without 
replying  to  them.  In  every  point  of  view 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  was  unjust,  and  surely  be- 
fore he  cast  imputations  abroad  it  behoved 
him  to  look  a  little  at  home.  Was  the 
constituency  to  whom  he  owed  his  return 
above  all  imputation  ?  Was  the  electoral 
body  of  Ireland  pure  and  immaculate,  or 
could  it  be  said  that  the  40$.  freeholders 
were  so  when  it  was  notorious  that  they 
acted  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Priests?  It  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  easy  matter  to  cast  imputations; 
but  he  must  say,  that  the  constituency  he 
represented  had  never  disgraced  them- 
selves nor  dishonoured  the  privileges  in- 
trusted to  them. 

Mr.  Goulbum  deprecated  such  a  dis- 
cussion, and  was  of  opinion,  that  Gentle- 
men would  better  consult  the  interests  of 
the  country  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  them. 
For  his  part  he  approved  of  the  Bill,  and 
would  endeavour  to  give  every  assistance 
in  his  power  to  prevent  intimidation  at 
elections. 

Leave  was  granted. 

Libel,]  Mr.  O^Cormell  stated,  that  as 
the  subject  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
was  one  of  no  small  interest  and  import- 
ance, he  should  not  have  proposed  to  bring 
it  forward  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night, 
if  he  had  not  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  who  were  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Crown.  His  object 
was  to  obtain  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  of  Libel.  If  he  could  so 
far  obtain  the  consent  of  the  House,  his 
intention  was  to  appoint  a  day  at  soma 
fortnight's  distance — a  day  that  should  be 
most  convenient  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
— for  the  second  reading ;  after  which  he 
should  propose  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  up-stairs,  who  should  have 
power  to  report  generally  upon  the  Law 
of  LibeL    Such  was  the  course  he  proi> 
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Soied  td  inmae.  Id  tti#  t^bsenee  of  thd 
on.  and  learned  OenUemen,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  Generals,  he  did  not  intend 
to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  subject. 
He  merely  wished  to  initiate  the  Bill  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  prevent  its  being 
ultimately  proiecated  under  the  sanction 
and  responsibility  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  leaving  to  them  full  power  to 
oppose  any  of  the  details  that  they  should 
deem  objectionable.  With  that  view,  he 
should  upon  that  occasion  simply  move  for 
leave  to  oring  in  the  Bill ;  but  in  so  doing, 
he  would  humbly  submit  to  the  House, 
that  if  there  were  any  one  proposition  upon 
which  all  legal  men— no  matter  what  their 
political  opinions-^were  agreed,  it  was 
this — that  the  Law  of  Libel  was  at  the 
present  moment  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  No  law,  in  fact,  could  be  more 
anomalous.  There  were  three  different 
modes  of  proceeding  against  a  libeller. 
First,  by  action  for  damages.  The  law  in 
that  case  was,  that  if  the  words  spoken  or 
published,  no  matter  how  malicious  of 
vindictive  the  motive  in  speaking  or  pub- 
lishing them,  were  proved  to  be  true,  it 
was  a  perfect  defence  to  the  libeller,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  not  only  deprived  of  any 
compensation,  but  was  subjected  to  all  the 
costs  of  the  action.  That  was  a  gross 
defect.  Upon  the  other  hand,  in  an 
action  of  libel  for  damages,  if  the  truth 
were  not  proved  precisely  according  to  the 
terms  contained  in  the  allegation,  however 
innocently  the  words  complained  of  might 
have  been  intended,  all  that  the  Jury 
could  do  was  to  give*  small  and  mitigated 
damages,  but  those  damages  were  aggra- 
vated to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  amount 
of  the  costs.  It  was  true,  that  in  England 
the  Judge  had  the  power,  under  particular 
circumstances,  of  certifying,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  of  costs;  but  in  Ireland 
that  power  did  not  exist  at  all,  and  in 
England  it  was  very  rarely  exercised, 
frequent  instances  occurred  of  men  bring- 
ing actions  for  libel  upon  the  mere  specu- 
lation of  obtaining  sixpence  Or  a  shilling 
damages,  knowing  that  a  verdict  in  their 
favour,  of  however  small  an  amount,  would 
insure  to  them  the  whole  of  the  costs, 
which  in  many  cases  amounted  to  200/., 
300/.,  and  even  to  500/.  That  was  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law.  In- 
dependent of  actions  for  damages,  there 
were  two  modes  of  criminally  proceeding 
for  libel,  which  were  equally  anomalous. 


by  information  before  the  Covrt  tt  kiifg% 
Bench.  But  no  man  could  apply  for 
a  criminal  information  in  that  Court 
unless  he  could  deny  the  imputation  of 
guilt  contained  in  the  alleged  libel ;  and 
if  the  party  publishing,  could  show  by 
affidavit,  that  the  alleged  libel  was  suh» 
stantially  true,  the  proceeding  failed,  and 
the  prosecution  could  not  be  carried  ont 
But  if  a  party  took  a  third  course,  every 
word  of  the  libel  being  perfectly  trae, 
every  tittle  of  it  really  merited^  be  need 
not  proceed  by  actton-— need  not  proceed 
by  criminal  information,  but  he  might  go 
and  lay  an  indictment  before  a  Qftind 
Jury.  There  the  truth  was  not  inquired 
into.  The  indictment  was  carried  from 
the  Grand  Jury  to  a  Petty  Jury.  There 
the  truth  was  not  listened  t6,  and  convic- 
tion followed.  That,  again,  was  a  state 
of  the  law  which  surely  ought  not  to  exist. 
But  in  introducing  a  specific  measure 
upon  the  subject,  he  would,  above  all 
things,  impress  this  upon  the  House—* 
that  they  had  been  told  over  and  over 
again  by  the  Judges,  that  upon  this  8ttt:ject 
there  was  no  Statute-law.  No  doubt  that 
was  the  fact.  Publication  was  not  known 
untilfthe  period  had  arrived  at  which  all 
our  Common-law  was  framed-^ft  was  not 
known  until  after  the  art  of  printing  had 
been  discovered  and  brought  into  use* 
It  happened,  too,  that  none  of  our  Courts 
were  regulated  by  what  waa  termed  Statute* 
law.  Then  the  Judges  told  them>  that  it 
was  for  the  Jury  to  determine,  whether 
the  alleged  libel  were  maliciously  intended  i 
but  as  the  law  at  present  stood,  it  took 
frojn  the  Jury  the  test  best  calculated  to 
exhibit  the  intention,  namely,  the  truth. 
Surely  a  better  criterion  could  not  in  most 
cases  be  had  for  judging  whether  a  publi'- 
cation  were  innocently  or  maliciously  in- 
tended, than  the  proof  of  whether  it  was 
true  or  not.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  an 
infallible  criterion,  but  it  was,  at  least,  aa 
good  a  one  as  could  be  obtained.  He 
did  not  Intend  on  that  occasion  to 
go  further  into  detail.  He  thought  he 
had  stated  enough'  to,  show  that  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  in  not 
opposing  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  upon 
the  subject,  were  in  no  way  guilty  of  a 
dereliction  of  duty.  The  House  would 
feel  more  immediately  aware  of  that  fact 
when  he  added,  that  he  knew  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  several  hon.  and  learned  Oen* 
tieman  to  watch  the  entire  progress  of 
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their  rejection  by  the  Lower  House  when 
sent  back  to  it    Some  of  these  Bills  had 
for  their  object  (he  could  not  say  anything 
of  the  details)  matters  of  the  most  whole- 
some and    necessary    kind.     He  should 
state  some  of  them.     One  was  a  Bill  to 
obtain  better  security  from  the  receivers'- 
general.      One    of   these  receivers    had 
been  a  defaulter  for  600,000  dollars ;  but 
instead  of  suffering  for  his  default  as  he 
ought,  he  was  made  a   Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  or  Upper  House ;  so 
that  he  operated  doubly,  first,  as  a  de- 
faulter himself,  and   next,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Council,  in  rejecting  a  Bill  that 
WM  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  defaults  in  others.     This  receii%r- 
general  had  also  possessed  a  large  pro- 
perty which  was   nominally   taken   from 
him  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ;  but  it 
was  understood  that  he  was  in  flourishing 
circumstances,  and  really  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  property  at  a  very  low  rent. 
Another  of  the  Bills  was  to  secure  the 
vacating  of  the  seats  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  on    their   accepting 
pfiice.     Another,  to  prevent  the  improper 
ihterference  of  troops  at  elections. .  Then 
there  were  Bills  for  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  colonies ;  and  a 
Bill — (in  which,  to  be  sure,  the  Legislative 
Council  had  the  example  of  their  Lord- 
ships to   justify  them  in  its  rejection ; 
though  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  rejection  was  the  more  proper  on  that 
account) — a  Bill  for    establishing  Local 
Courts.     Another  of  these    Bills  was  a 
Bill  for  better  securing  the  independence 
of   the    Judges.     The   independence    of 
the  Judges  in  the  colonies  must,  he  was 
aware,  rest  on  a  footing  different  from 
that  in  the  mother  country.     He  should 
belie  the  opinions  he  had  always  declared, 
if  he  did  not  say  that  that  independence 
might  require,    in    some    degree,  to  be 
modified,    though    he  must    insist,  that 
whatever  it  was,  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
secured.     He  hoped  that  this  would  be 
one  of  the  objects  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioner  now  about  to  visit 
Canada  would  be  directed.     The    inde- 
pendence of  the  Judges  in  the  province  was 
anything  but  secured.  One  of  the  Judges 
held  two  or  three  offices,  aiui  he  could 
not    say    that    ha  approved  of  a  Chief 
Justice,  -who  was  a  criminal  as  well  as  a 
civil  Judge,  being  Speaker  at  the  same 
time  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Legislature. 
To  be  sure,  that  wa^  the  caso  with  the 
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Speaker  of  their  Lordships'  House,  but 
then  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
only  a  civil  and  not  a  criminal  Judge. 
This,  as  he  had  said  before,  was  a  petition 
from  a  majority,  and  a  great  majority  of 
one  House,  and  a  minority  of  the  other ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
persons  from  whom  it  came  a  most  im- 
portant petition ;  for  this  majority  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the   Constitution,    the 
same  as  in    England,    would    have   the 
right  to  impeach  the  Judges.     The  Judges 
had  rendered   themselves  odious  by  the 
part  they  haid  taken  in  political  contro- 
versies, and  by  the  strong  terms  in  which 
they  stigmatized   the   laws  which    it   was 
their  duty  to  administer.     The  petitioners 
complained  of  the  violation  of  the  Acts  of 
1788  and   1832,  Acts  which  were  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  House  of 
Assembly  a  control  over  the  funds  of  the 
province.     He  could   not    say   anything 
about  the  matter  beyond  observing  that 
the  petitioners  spoke  of  things  of  which, 
from  their  very  situation,  they  ought 'to 
have  peculiar  knowledge.     The  charges 
he  had  already  stated,  were  now,  for  the 
first  time,  formally  made,  but  the  control 
over  the  funds  of  the  province  had  been 
long  a  subject  of  dispute.    The  feelings 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  might  well  be 
known.     They  chose  a  Speaker  in  a  most 
horrible  manner — in  a  manner  utterly  un- 
precedented— they  did  not  patronise  the 
person  named  by   the   Government — no 
such  thing — they  sent  up  a  Speaker  of 
their    own.      Whether    they    agreed    to 
amendments   to  addresses    to    the    Go- 
vernor he  could  hardly  say ;  he  believed 
that  they  hardly  agreed  to  any  address,  or 
if  they  did,  it  was  one  in  opposition  to  the 
Government.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
in  Canada.     It  was  to  be  profoundly  hoped 
that  the  example  would  not  cross   the 
water.     There  certainly  were  no  addresses 
of  common  civility  agreed  to.    There  was 
one  great  intestme  war  that  prevented 
the  progress  of  public  business,  and  in- 
terfered with  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mon weal.    The  petitioners    next    com- 
plaint was,  that  the  Governor  had  seized 
upon  the  revenues  of    the    province,  a 
practice  that  certainly  was  not  in  use  on 
this  side  of  the  water.     Notwithstanding 
that  the  Governor  had  seized  upon  the 
revenues,  he  had  refused  to  lend  them  his 
aid  at  a  most  painful  period.     When  the 
cholera  raged  in  the  province,   so    that 
1|300  persons  died   in    Montreal,   an4 
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question  of  these  ninety-two  grievanoea 
was  discussed  ?  The  matter  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Gommittee,  which  his  right 
bon.  Friend,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Department,  had  proposed.  That 
Committee  had  entered  fully  into  the  con- 
sideration of  everything  like  a  grievance 
complained  of  by  those  who  presented 
this  petition.  Every  fact  was  considered. 
No  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  various  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  was  omitted,  nor  was  any 
information  that  they  could  give  attempted 
to  be  withheld.  That  Committee  did  not 
thipk  itself  justified  (there  were,  no  doubt, 
eood  reasons  for  that  opinion)  in  publish- 
ing the  evidence  on  the  subject;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  a  little  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  those  charges  which  were  then 
so  fully  investigated,  should  be  now 
answered  off-hand,  when,  from  not  know- 
ing facts,  it  was  impossible  to  know  how 
many  of  them  had  been  rebutted  before 
the  Committee,  and  so  required  no  further 
repetition.  He  did  not,  therefore,  think 
th^t  he  was  called  on  to  go  through  the 
Items  of  this  account  of  grievances,  and 
to  vindicate  himself  against  the  charges 
contained  in  this  petition.  He  would 
venture,  however^  to  say,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  matter  complained  of  in  this 
petition,  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
send  out  instructions  to  remedy.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Government,  nor  was  it 
the  fault  of  the  Governor,  nor  even  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  if  what  he  desired 
bad  not  been  successfully  carried  into 
effect.  .  If  their  Lordships  were  to  go  into 
the  question,  he  should  be  able  to  show 
them  that  every  difficulty  in  the  wav  of 
settling  these  differences,  had  arisen  from 
the  unjust  conduct  of  that  body  whose 
petition  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
presented,  and  to  which  he  seemed, 
from  his  manner  of  discussing  it,  to  give 
his  concurrence.  A  great  complaint,  in 
which  he  fully  agreed,  had  been  made  on 
the  subJGtct  of  the  independence  of  the 
Judges,  as  if  that  matter  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  Government— as  if  he 
(the  Earl  of  Ripon)  had  not  sent  instruc- 
tions to  the  Governor  to  send  a  message 
down  to  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the 
subject.  There  were  two  sorts  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judges — an  independence 
of  the  Crown,  and  an  independence  of  a 
popular  assembly.  His  object  had  been 
to  render  the  Judges  ia  Canada  inde* 
jendent  of  both.    It  was  tnia  that  the 


House  of  Assembly  had  passed  a  Bill  lo 
secure  the  indenendence  of  the  Judges, 
but  the  House  added  to  it  a  tack  which  it 
was  well  known  would  not  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Legislative  Council,  and  could  not 
be  assented  to  by  the  Governor*  The 
tack  declared,  that  the  payment  of  thie 
salaries  of  the  Judges,  was  not  to  be 
made,  except  from  funds  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  over  which  they  had  no  legitimate 
control.  He  did  not  recollect  whether 
this  Bill  had  had  the  provisional  sanction 
of  the  Governor;  but  this  he  did  dis- 
tinctly state,  that  if  the  Governor  refused 
his  assent,  he  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  coa- 
veyed  to  the  Governor  his  Majesty's  appro- 
bation for  that  refusal;  or  if  the  Governor 
gave  his  provisional  assenti  then  he  (the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  advised  his  Majesty  to  re- 
fuse the  Royal  assent. — [Lord  irougham: 
The  Petition  stated  that  the  Bill  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Legislative  Council.]-*^ 
The  Legislative  Council  might  have  been 
the  instrument  for  throwing  out  the  Bill, 
but  it  was  refused  for  the  reason  he  bad 
stated.  There  was  no  part  of  the  du^ 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (o 
which  more  attention  was  requisite  to  be 
given— -and  the  demand  for  attentioa  in 
this  respect  was  increasing  from  day  to 
day — than  to  the  state  of  the  Canaaas. 
He  should  not  now  go  into  the  items  ef 
this  petition ;  but  should  asserti  without 
fear  of  contradiction ,  that  there  was 
nothing  more  unjust  than  the  charges,  of 
the  introduction  of  which  at  the  present 
momeoti  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  oom- 
plain. 

Lord  Brougham  had  read  the  petitiotti 
and  he  could  not  discover  the  slightest 
allusion  to  his  noble  Friend  in  it.  The 
charges  were  directed  against  the  ^stem 
of  Government  in  the  colonies,  not  against 
the  Government  at  home.  It  was  his 
duty  to  present  the  petition ;  but  when  he 
did  so,  he  told  their  Lordships  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  statements  but  what 
he  saw  there,  and  that,  for  ought  he  kneWf 
they  might  be  all  untrue,  or  all  exagge- 
rated. These  were  the  statements  of  the 
petitioners ;  be  had  not  pledged  his  per- 
sonal credit  to  the  truth  of  the  statements. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  knew  that  his  name 
was  not  mentioned.;  but  the  petition  al- 
luded to  a  series  of  transactions  in  which 
he  waS|  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  officially  conoemed.  As  to  the 
matter  of  the  elections,  if  there  was  any 
blame  on  that  point  he  bore  his  fair  diare  Qf 
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had  received  one  single  sbiUing  on  ac- 
count of  his  appointment  for  a  considerable 
time.     It  therefore,  became  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  provide  for  the  means 
of  paying  the  current  expenses  of  the  Go- 
Ternment.    The  Governor  was  directed  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Baron  and  his  col- 
leagues to  seize  upon  the  revenues  and 
apply  them  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the 
State.     He  did  not  blame  their  decision. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  strong  step,  and  a 
great  interference  no  doubt  with  the  con- 
stitution in  that  country,  as  it  would  be  in 
this.    Another  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  insinuated  that  one  day  or  other  the 
time  might  arrive  when  a  similar  course 
of  proceeding  would   be   adopted    here. 
He  repeated  it  was  a  very  strong  step; 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  justified  he 
would  not  undertake  to  say,  but  in  either 
case  it  certainly  was  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.    Well,  then,  were 
these,  complaints — were  these  grievances 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  a 
Tight  to  put  forward  as  a  matter  of  charge  ? 
Why,  if  they  were  grievances  at  all,  they 
were  grievances  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  the  cause;    and   he    (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen)  must  say,  that  if  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  bestowed  that  degree  of 
attention  on  the  petition  which  he  should 
have  thought  it  had  deserved,  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have 
enumerated  among  the  grievances  com- 
plained of,  those  acts  of  which  he  himself 
had  been  guilty.     He  only  made  this  ob- 
servation with  the  view  of  calling  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  course  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  thought 
proper  to  pursue.    It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  great  body  of  grievances  of  which 
the  petitioners  complained,  to  which  he 
had  already  referred,  and  into  the  nature 
of  which  he  would  not  eater  at  any  greater 
length,  as  it  might  be  most  injurious  to 
the  satisfactory  termination  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.    There  was  no  doubt,  that 
if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  did  choose  to 
make  himself  in  that  House  the  organ  of 
the  petitioners,  he  might  either  promote  or 
retard,  very  essentially,  the  settlement  of 
those  questions.    Whatever  might  be  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  course,  he  felt  it 
'inust  be  his  duty  in  that  place,  not  to  say 
anything  which  could  possibly  prejudice 
the  success  of  that  roost  important,  most 
difficult,  and  most  delicate  undertaking  to 
succeed  in  which—- from  the  confession  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself,  and 


the  description  he  had  given  of  the  state 
of  the  colony — ^the  Government  had  no 
slight  obstacles  to  surmount. 

Lord  Brougham  did  not  take  the 
slightest  degree  of  blame  to  himself  for 
not  examining  the  petition,  for  one  plain 
reason — because  he  had  examined  it,  and 
examined  the  whole  of  it.  He  had  found 
certain  charges  brought  against  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Colony,  and  no  charges 
whatever  against  the  Government  at  home, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  one  of 
not  having  sufficiently  examined  into  their 
case.  He  knew  very  well  the  whole  of 
that  charge  three  weeks  ago,  and  he 
stated  yesterday  the  answer  to  it.  The 
answer  to  the  charge  against  the  late 
Government,  on  his  part,  was,  that  they 
had  done  all  that  men  could  do,  up  to  the 
very  instant  of  the  Government  being  dis- 
missed. The  answer  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  on  his  part,  was,  that  on  his 
taking  the  Seals  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, he  applied  his  mind  to  the  redress 
of  the  grievances  complained  of.  With 
respect  to  the  charge  of  interference  of 
troops  at  the  election  of  May,  1832,  he 
begged  to  say,  that  he  had  stated  the 
only  charge  made  in  the  petition  against 
Lord  Aylmer,  the  Governor,  and  he 
begged  to  add  his  own  statement,  that  he 
took  the  charge  on  the  credit  of  the  pe- 
titioners and  stated  their  case.  The  noble 
Earl  had  told  them  that  it  turned  out  that 
the  charges  were  made,  not  against  the 
present  Government,  but  the  last,  and  that 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  brought  those 
charges  forward.  This  was  not  the  case: 
there  was  no  charge  whatever  against  the 
late  Government.  The  petition  did  not 
point  at  them,  it  pointed  at  the  Governor, 
in  one  passage  especially,  in  which  very 
strong  language  was  used,  and  which  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  bad  purposelv  sup- 
pressed. He  had  guarded  himself  twice 
over,  both  in  prefacing  the  charge  against 
the  Governor,  and  finishing  it,  against  it 
being  supposed  that  he  guaranteed  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  statements  in  the  petition. 
In  both  instances,  he  specifically  said,  that 
he  took  those  statements  on  the  credit  of 
the  petitioners,  as  well  in  other  respects  as 
with  reference  to  the  revenue  charge,  of 
which  he  knew  nothing.  He  stated  par- 
ticularly and  emphatically  that  he  took 
those  charges  from  them— -that  they  might 
be  right,  or  that  the  Governor  might  be 
perfectly  justified — that  he  hoped  be  was 
-—bat  that,  however  the  fact  might  be,  he 
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Chatham  have  of  fair  play  in  future  in 
the  way  of  his  business,  if  he  should  at 
any  election  hereafter  rote  against  the 
Government  candidate?  He  was  well 
aware  tliat  the  Commandant  of  any 
barracks  might  issue  such  orders  as  he 
judged  (it  relative  to  the  admission  of 
persons  into  the  barracks,  but  here,  if  the 
allegations  in  the  petition  should  be 
proved,  there  had  been  no  charge  made 
against  the  parties  of  interference  with  the 
discipline  of  the  place ;  and  if  the  conver- 
sation that  was  alleged  to  have  occurred 
between  an  elector  and  Colonel  Tremen- 
here  previous  to  the  election,  should  be 
proved,  it  was  plain  that  the  Government 
influence  would  be  employed  to  prevent 
free  and  fair  trading  in  the  place.  He 
was  aware  that  great  danger  was  incurred 
by  persons  making  applications  of  this 
nature  either  to  Members  of  the  House, 
or  to  the  House  itself.  Indeed,  if  such 
applicants  should  be  few  in  number,  they 
generally  devoted  themselves  by  so  doing 
to  certain  destruction .  But  on  the  present 
occasion,  upwards  of  300  persons  had 
signed  the  petition,  and  by  so  doing  they 
matually  protected  one  another,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deal  destruction 
on  so  large  a  body.  He  believed  it  would 
be  found,  whenever  the  matter  should  be 
investigated  before  a  tribunal  of  that 
House,  to  which  he  hoped  it  would  be 
referred,  that  the  petitioners  would  be 
able  to  support  by  evidence  the  allegations 
contained  m  their  petition.  It  was  his 
intention,  after  he  had  presented  the  pe- 
tition, if  the  House  would  permit  him,  to 
move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Intimidation 
Committee,  appointed  on  the  Motion  of 
bis  hon.  Friena,  the  Member  for  Devon- 
port.  ^  They  had  now  a  complaint  brought 
in  a  distinct  shape  before  them,  and  by  a  pe- 
tition numerously  and  respectably  signed, 
and  he  thought  they  would  fail  in  their 
duty  if  they  did  not  throw  some  protec- 
tion over  those  to  whom  the  elective 
franchise  had  been  intrusted.  The  hon. 
Member  brought  up  the  petition,  and 
after  it  was  read,  he  moved  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Intimidation  Committee. 

Sir  John  Beres/ord  was  obliged  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  note  that  he  had 
last  night  received  from  him,  intimating 
that  he  would  present  this  petition  this 
evening.  The  only  thing  that  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member  and  the  House 
was,  that  the  charge  against  the  gallant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Barracks  was 


a  charge,  in  his  opinion,  not  ftt  all  borne 
out,  and  he  did  not  think  that  in  the 
opinion  of  anybody  such  a  course  as  that 
alleged  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mandant would  at  all  promote  his  (Sir 
John  Beresford's)  interests.  The  fact 
was,  that  if  he  could  take  any  course  to 
make  enemies  for  him  in  the  borough  of 
Chatham,  it  would  be  by  prohibiting  any- 
body to  go  into  the  barrack-yard.  lie 
certainly  would  not  be  disposed  to  excite 
or  foment  any  angry  feelings  connected 
with  the  election ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
allay  them.  The  present  charge  of  intimi- 
dation aAer  an  election  was  over,  was 
one  that  belonged  to  his  country,  for  it 
was  something  like  a  bull,  and  was  indeed 
a  curious  charge  to  prefer.  He  had  never 
known  of  the  petition  until  he  saw  it  last 
night ;  but  if  the  prayer  of  it  should  be 
entertained,  he  supposed  that  the  next 
thing  would  be,  that  the  House  would 
interfere  with  commanding  officers.  He 
said  so,  not  from  any  idea  of  sheltering 
Colonel  Tiemenhere  whatever;  but  if 
they  should  come  thus  to  interfere  with 
an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
the  nei^t  step  would  be  to  interfere  with 
his  Majesty's  ships.  As  to  this  matter  of 
ColoQel  Tremenhere*s  order,  relative  to 
the  barracks,  he  knew  not  whether  Colonel 
Tremenhere  had  a  vote  or  not.  He  had 
himself  never  questioned  electors  on 
account  of  their  votes.  He  had  been  ap- 
plied to  by  several  parties  who  had  given 
pledges  to  Captain  Byng,  but  he  would 
not  accept  their  votes.  He  would  rather 
cut  off  his  right  hand  than  do  so.  He 
believed  that  a  better  officer,  or  a  more 
honourable  man,  there  did  not  exist  than 
Colonel  Tremenhere.  He  (Sir  John 
Beresford)  had  not  served  with  him,  but 
Admiral  Murray,  and  others  who  had 
served  with  him,  spoke  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms.  Good  God !  could  not  an 
officer  give  orders  to  his  regiment,  or  his 
corps,  without  being  interfered  with  ?  As 
to  the  conversation  that  was  said  to  have 
occurred,  the  only  marked  thing  in  the 
matter,  he  had  never  heard  of  it  until  he 
read  the  petition  last  itight.  He  did  not 
think  that  Colonel  Tremenhere  would 
lend  himself  to  any  one  or  any  body  of  men. 
He  was  sure  that  he  was  incapable  of 
doing  anything  improper.  If  any  blame 
attached  to  the  transaction,  he  '(Sir  John 
Beresford)  was  clear  of  it,  and  he  would 
go  further,  and  say,  that  he  was  ready  to 


desired  to  carry  the  interference  of  that 
House  in  matters  of  military  governmeot 
beyond  its  just  limits  ;  but  he  must  at  the 
same  time  protest  against  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  gallant  officer  opposite,  that 
the  orders  given  by  an  officer  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  might  not  become 
matter  for  inquiry  on  the  part  of  that 
House.  He  considered  that  where  any 
regulations  so  issued  had  reference  to  the 
ey^rcLse  of  the  elective  franchise  by  any 
imiividiial,  or  came  to  interfere  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  free  exercise  of  that 
franchise  by  any  individual,  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  that  House  to  protect  iti 
uwn  privileges,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
ulcctors.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  only  by 
Tiiaiutaining  that  doctrine  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  acting  upon  it  fully  and  fairly 
In  every  case,  that  they  would  do  their 
<1uly  to  their  constituents,  or  maintain  in 
Mie  face  of  the  country  and  of  the  people 
of  England,  that  national  respect  and 
good  opinion  which  it  should  be  the  com- 
mon object  of  all  men,  of  all  parties,  to 
sL'cure  for  that  House. 

Kir  Samuel  Whalley  said,  that  they 
never  could  maintain  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion unless  they  dealt  out  a  measure  of 
censure,  or  of  punishment  if  necessary,  ia 
cnsrs  of  this  kind.  They  might  express  ai 
f'l^n  tis  they  pleased  in  general  tenni 
-'icir  condemnation  ol  intimidation,  but  tO 
{.oint  out  a  particular  case  to  public 
'"'probrium  was  the  surest  way  to  prevent 
.  ii  pciition  of  the  offence. 

■  i  r.'tward  Knatckbutl  did  not  rise  to 

'  rhe  motion,  for  if  it  should  appear 

re  had  been  any  illegal  interference 

art  of  the  military,  or  any  other 

:.  with  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 

'  ise,  it  was  the  undoubted  right 

'L^e  to  interfere  to  protect  the 

■  i  election.      In  discussing  the 

I  .;'(.'d  by  this   petition,  he  would 

■o  the  case  of  the  Devonport 

■Ined  lo  by  the  gallant  Admi- 

■  '  a-e   had    been   fairly  set  at 
,i<  ilie  imputations  in  that  in- 

■  up-in  the  officers,  could  not  be 

V'Uli  regard  to  the  present 
"  M^'d  he  was  not  in  his  place 
.■■kion    was    presented,    but 
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had,  no  doubt,  seen  a  correspondence  in 
the  newspapers  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
duct of  the  marines  at  Devonport,  in  re- 
ference to  the  late  election  there,  should 
be  inquired  into,  particularly  that  of  the 
adjutant,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  the  commanding-officer.  He  would 
clearly  show,  before  a  Committee,  that 
intimidation  had  been  resorted  to  by  him, 
and  that  serious  injury  had  been  caused 
to  the  freedom  of  election  in  Devon  port. 
He  thought  that  might  be  properly  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Dawson  having  hoisted  the 
Admiralty  flag,  and  to  the  general  com- 
manding the  marine  corps  having  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  election  at  a  neigh- 
bouring borough. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  had  thought  that  the 
matter  to  which  the  gallant  Admiral  had 
referred,  had  been  set  at  rest.  If  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  the  correspondence  al- 
luded to,  it  was  stated  in  a  letter  from  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Ebrington)  to 
whom  the  case  was  referred,  that  the 
officer  in  question  was  not  at  all  to  blame. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  confounded  two  cases. 

Sir  PJuUip  Durham  hoped  the  House 
would  be  slow  to  open  either  barracks  or 
ships  to  such  a  class  as  those  persons  who 
endeavoured  to  get  in  to  them,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  He  had  been  a  great 
deal  at  sea-ports,  and  he  would  say,  that 
if  they  were  to  open  a  barrack  or  a  ship 
to  those  whisky-dealers,  they  would  not 
have  a  sober  man  in  either  in  a  short  time. 
If  the  House  was  to  take  the  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  commandant  of  marines,  or 
the  captain  of  a  ship,  to  keep  such  charac- 
ters out,  they  would  repent  it.  They  all 
knew  that  the  men  employed  in  this 
species  of  trade,  were  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. When  a  man  was  fit  for  nothing 
else  in  London,  he  became  a  coal-mer- 
chant ;  and  so  in  the  sea-ports,  when  a 
man  was  fit  for  nothing  better,  he  became 
a  seller  of  gin  or  whisky.  There  would 
not  be  a  sober  man  in  a  ship  in  three 
days,  if  such  characters  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  it. 

Mr.  Bemal  did  not  diflPer  from  the 
galUnt  Admiral  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
the  House  interfering  with  orders,  whether 
issued  by  civil,  military,  or  naval  autho- 
rities, when  they  contained  regulations 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  services.  He 
was  as  little  disposed  as  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral to  ask  the  House  to  interfere  with 
the  orders  of  a  commander  of  a  ship,  or 


the  general  placed  at  the  head  of  a  bari 
rack.  But  the  gallant  Admiral  was  rois« 
taken  in  supposing  that  it  was  an  order  of 
that  description  that  was  complained  of  in 
this  instance.  The  petitioners  stated  that 
which  was  a  fact,  that  from  time  imme- 
morial, certain  tradesmen  and  inhabitants 
resident  in  Chatham,  had  been  allowed 
the  liberty,  or  the  license  if  they  would,  of 
trading  in  the  Marine  Barrack-yard,  with 
the  persons  residing  there.  That  was 
their  statement,  and  he  (Mr.  Bemal),  as 
Member  for  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Rochester,  could  state  that  he  believed 
that  representation  to  be  true.  Of  course 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  barracks 
had  a  right  to  issue  what  orders  he  pleased 
respecting  their  admission,  bat  it  was  not 
of  that  the  petitioners  complained.  They 
complained  that  by  order  of  the  19th  of 
January,  all  those  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  the  barracks  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  had  been  excluded,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  pawnbrokers 
and  slopsellers  who  had  voted  for  the 
gallant  Admiral,  the  present  Member 
for  Chatham.  If  any  disreputable  con- 
duct had  been  discovered  amongst  this 
class  of  persons,  or  if  they  had  been  gnilty 
of  any  irregularity,  they  could  not  com- 
plain of  the  order.  All  that  the  petitioners 
asked  for  was,  that  there  should  be  a  hit 
and  impartial  exercise  of  the  power  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  commanding  officer. 
They  sought  for  no  more.  He  must  con- 
tend that  this  question  involved  a  most 
important  constitutional  point— namely, 
how  far  the  military  authorities  of  the 
country  were  at  liberty  to  do  acts  in  the 
exercise  of  their  authority,  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  abridging  the  franchise 
of  Englishmen.  Thus  stated,  it  would  be 
seen  at  once  that  this  question  involved  a 
constitutional  point  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. He  was  glad  to  find  this  mat- 
ter brought  before  the  House.  If  voters 
were  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  fran- 
chise freely  and  conscientiously — if,  in 
short,  such  practices  as  the  one  com- 
plained of  in  this  petition  should  be  per- 
mitted, all  freedom  of  election  was  at  an 
end.  It  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  a  perfect  farce.  He  believed  that 
Colonel  Tremenhere  was  a  respectable  and 
distinguished  officer,  but  that  had  nothings 
to  do  with  the  point  in  question.  The 
House  was  to  look  to  the  principle  in- 
volved in  such  a  proceeding  as  this ;  and 
neither   of  the    gallant    Admirals    liad 
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made,  and  which  allegations  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  contradict  or  answer  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  was  rather  hard 
that  snch  grave  imputations  should  be 
cast  upon  a  gallant  Officer  without  notice 
having  been  given  to  him.  It  was  not 
just  or  correct  to  assume  that  charges  of 
the  kind  were  well  founded.  That  was 
tinfatr.  It  was  not  only  in  the  town  of 
Chatham,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
of  Kent,  as  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hodees) 
was  aware,  that  charges  of  this  kind  had 
been  made,  and  could  not  afterwards  be 
established.  The  hon.  Member  knew  that 
he  himself  had  been  misled  in  a  similar 
case.  Having  made  charges  against  an 
hon.  Friend  of  his,  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, upon  following  up  the  inquiry,  found 
were  erroneous.  He  had  a  right,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that  the  same  might  be 
the  case  in  this  instance.  It  was  going 
rather  far  to  assert,  that  an  order  issued 
eleven  days  after  an  election,  had  been 
issued  in  consequence  of  that  election. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  consent 
to  the  postponement  of  the  case  for  a  few 
days. 

Sir  Thoma$  Trovhridge  said,  that  this 
was  not  the  only  case  of  intimidation  that 
could  be  brought  forward  in  boroughs  situ- 
ated like  Chatham.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant case,  which  ought  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  House  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Devon- 
port  would  be  followed,  and  that  a  Select 
Committee  would  be  appointed  to  take  it 
into  consideration.  He  did  not  consider 
it  the  part  of  an  officer  either  in  command 
of  a  ship  or  marines,  to  |;ive  an  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  mtimidating  indi- 
viduals from  giving  their  votes  freely.  As 
it  appeared  to  him,  the  gallant  Admirals 
opposite  had  altopther  fought  shy  of  the 
question.  He  himself  could  lay  before 
the  House  a  similar  case  of  intimidation, 
the  circumstances  of  which  he  should  be 
almost  ashamed  to  detail.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  Colonel  Tremenhere  was  a 
gallant  officer,  but  applying  himself  to  the 
general  principle  of  interference  with  the 
votes  of^  electors,  he  would  say,  that  it 
should  not  be  put  by  or  put  down  by  any 
side  wind  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
an  individual.  It  was  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  House  to  maintain  the  free  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise^  and  whenever  a 
Motion  was  made  to  appoint  the  Com- 
mittee suggested,  he  should  give  it  all  the 
support  in  his  power, 


Sir  John  Campbell  was  of  opinion  that 
the  House  was  bound  to  interfere  in  thte 
case.  He  thought  there  should  be  a  Se* 
lect  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  whole  matter,  and  to  examine  wit* 
nesses  on  both  sides,  in  justice  as  well  to 
Colonel  Tremenhere  as  to  the  petitioners. 
The  allegations  contained  in  the  petition 
went  to  prove  a  direct  interference  with 
the  elective  franchise.  It  appeared  on  the 
statement  of  the  petitioners  that  eleven 
days  after  the  election  an  order  was  is- 
sued, which  was  in  substance  that  all 
tradesmen  who  had  voted  for  Captain  Byng 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Marine  Bar- 
racks, and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  de- 
claration alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
Colonel  Tremenhere  to  an  elector  previous 
to  the  election-*-nameIy ,  that  **  if  Chatham 
should  not  return  Admiral  Beresford  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  shut  up  half  the  shops 
in  the  town,''  amounted  in  his  opinion  to  a 
direct  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
election.  [Sir  Edward  KnatchbulL 
The  allegation  is  not  true.]  He  did 
not  say  it' was  true,  but  it  was  alleged  in 
the  petition,  and  he  was  only  suggesting 
that  they  should  give  an  opportunitv  of 
investigating  the  matter,  and  affording 
Colonel  Tremenhere  the  means  of  dis- 
proving those  allegations.  Until  he  did  so 
they  must  suppose  that  they  were  capable 
of  proof.  He  (Sir  John  dampbell)  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  charge  might  be 
refuted;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  it 
was  a  charge  which  the  House,  in  justice 
to  itself  and  to  the  country,  was  impera- 
tively bound  to  investigate.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Kent  would  give  notice  for  an  early  day 
for  a  Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  to  investigate  the  sub* 
ject. 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  thought  the 
matter  highly  deserving  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  He  could  state  that  in  his 
own  county  (Waterford)  many  cases  of  in- 
timidation had  occurred,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants, at  a  public  meeting,  had  come 
to  a  determination  that  nothing  but  the 
ballot  would  protect  the  electors. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
facts  should  be  substantiated,  that  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  address  his 
Majesty  to  remove  this  officer.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  it  was  a  great  hardship 
on  the  gallant  officer  that  an  opportunity 
had  not  been  given  him  to  meet  it  in  Ih^ 


Committee  «u  appointed,  and  that  was 
given  as  a  Teason  for  not  acceding  to 
Mr.  Sadler's  Motion.  That  Committee 
aftenraTds  reported  upon  every  conceiv- 
able subject  except  the  subject  for  which 
it  had  been  specially  appointed.  In  1S3I, 
he  had  the  honour  of  introducing  a  Bill 
upon  this  subject ;  il  was  met  by  re- 
peated delays  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
rernment,  and  it  was  at  last  postponed 
until  the  dissolution  took  place.  The  Bill 
then  fell  to  the  ground  by  his  ceasing 
to  be  a  Member.  In  1832,  the  same 
thing  occurred ;  there  was  another  post- 
ponement; and  in  1833,  Mr.  Richards's 
Motion  was  met  by  the  eppointment  of  the 
Commission,  as  a  new  argument,  why  the 
Home  could  not  come  to  a  conclusion. 
TheCommissioneis  in  Ireland  were  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  poor ;  while 
it  was  notorious  that  the  wretched  state 
in  which  they  were  was  disgraceful  to  the 
Government.  That  great  ornament  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Doctor  Doyle,  had  long 
since  contended  for  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
Tision  for  the  Irish  poor,  and  an  extract 
from  the  work  of  an  intelligent  English 
traveller,  Mr.  Inglis,  who  had  visited  Ire- 
land last  summer,  accurately  described 
their  condition. 

I  spent  a  iaj,  said  Mr.  IngUs,  in  visiting 
those  psits  of  the  city  where  the  greatest  desti- 
tntion  and  misery  were  said  to  exist.  I  en- 
tered upwards  of  fort;  of  the  abodes  of  po- 
verty; and  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  existence, 
I  never  can  forget  the  scenes  of  utter  and 
hopelesi  wretchedness  thiit  presented  Ihero- 
■felfes  that  day.  I  shall  endeavour  to  convey 
to  the  reader  some  general  idea  of  what  I  saw. 
Some  of  the  abodes  I  visited  were  garrets — 
Mtme  were  cellars:  some  were  hovels  on  the 
ground-floor,  situated  in  narrow  yards  or 
alleys.  Let  the  worst  he  imagined,  and  it  will 
not  be  beyond  the  truth.  In  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  hovels  which  I  entered,  there 
was  no  fnmitura  of  any  description,  save  an 
iron  pot;  no  table,  no  chair,  no  bench,  no 
bedstead — two,  three,  or  four  little  bundles  of 
straw,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  scanty  and 
ragged  mats,  were  rolled  up  in  comers,  unless 
where  these  beds  were  found  occupied.  The 
inmates  were  some  of  them  old;  some  crooked 
and  diseased  ;  some  younger,  but  emaciated, 
and  surrounded  by  starving  children ;  some 
were  sitting  on  the  damp  ground,  some  stand- 
iDgi  and  many  were  unable  to  rise  from  their 
little  straw  heaps.  In  scarcely  one  hovel  could 
I  find  even  a  potato.  In  one  which  I  en- 
tered, I  noticed  a  small  opening  leading  into 
an  inner  room;  liighted  a  bit  of  paper  at  the 


about  twelve  feet  square;  two  bimdles  of 
straw  lay  in  two  corners ;  on  one  sat  a  bed- 
ridden woman,  on  another  lay  two  children, 
literally  naked,  with  a  torn  rag  of  some  kind 
throwrt  over  them  both.  But  1  saw  wors« 
evei^'than  this ;  in  a  cellar  which  I  entered, 
and  which  was  almost  quitedark,  and  slippery 
with  damp,  f  found  a  man  sitting  on  a  little 
saw-dust ;  he  was  naked ;  he  had  not  even 
a  shirt;  a  filthy  and  ragged  mat  was  round 
him.  This  man  was  a  living  skeleton,  the 
bones  all  but  protruded  through  the  skin  ;  he 
was  literally  starving.  Id  the  place  of  forty 
hovels  I  might  have  visited  hundreds; — in 
place  of  seeing,  as  I  did,  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  last  state  of  desti- 
tution, I  might  have  seen  thousands.  1  en- 
tered the  alleys,  and  visited  tlie  hovels,  and 
climbed  the  stairs  at  a  venture.  I  did  not  se- 
lect, and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  tfaa 
forty  hovels  which  I  visited,  were  the  abodei 
of  greater  wretchedness  than  the  hundreds 
which  I  passed  by. 

He  could  himself  bear  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Inglis's  description.  He 
accompanied  the  Poor-law  Cammissionera 
last  year  through  Limerick,  and  he  could 
truly  say,  that  no  language  could  describe 
nor  the  imagination  conceive,  anything 
equal  to  the  frightful  reality  of  the  scenes 
he  beheld.  He  was  afraid  to  state  the 
actual  amount  of  the  poor  of  the  city 
of  Limerick,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to 
exaggerate  ;  but  there  were  at  least  several 
thousands  in  that  city,  while  the  charitable 
institutions  could  not  afTord  relief  to  more 
than  400  pereons.  In  Dublin,  there  were 
30,000  persons  living  in  the  greatest  des- 
titution. Every  village  in  Ireland  was  en- 
cumbered by  its  numerous  poor ;  and  this 
was  occitrring  in  a  country  from  which  the 
exports  to  Liverpool  alone  amounted  an- 
nually to  four  millions  and  a  half ;  and  the 
entire  of  the  agricultural  produce  exported 
to  this  country  was  probably  little  short  in 
value  of  10,000,000f.  When  they  saw 
the  population  living  iti  this  state  of 
wretchedness  in  a  country  so  productive, 
could  they  be  surprised  that  it  was  dis- 
turbed? Should  not  their  surprise  be 
rather,  that  it  was  not  infinitely  more  dis- 
turbed ?  But  let  them  see  how  the  poor 
lived  in  Ireland,  or  how  they  were  sup- 
ported. In  Ireland,  it  was  extremely 
well  known  that  the  poor  were  anpported 
by  the  poor.  The  farmer,  who  was  him- 
self struggling,  never  refused  food  to  the 
mendicant.  The  landed  proprietors,  with 
a  few  honourable  exceptions,  contributed, 
what  was,  in  amount,  a  most  insignificant 
BDm.    The  classes  in  Ireland  reailtrinr  re> 
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vagiaocy.  He  would  teU  die  Hooiethtt 
QoUl  thev  diminished  the  sufferiDgs  of  the 
poor  of  Irelaod,  they  coold  not  expect 
security  in  that  country.  Those  who  felt 
that  the  laws  were  of  no  benefit  to  them 
who  offered  the  labour  of  their  hands  to 
sustain  life,  and  could  not  find  employ- 
ment, would  care  little  for  transgressing 
the  laws  and  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
If  they  treated  Ireland,  not  as  a  de- 
pendency, but  as  a  part  of  the  empire, 
they  could  govern  it,  not  by  military  force, 
not  by  the  baneful  policy  of  encouraging 
bctions,  who  promoted  discord,  but  by 
the  blessmgs  of  good  laws,  and  good  in- 
stitutions. The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving,  *'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  it  is  expedient  that  a  provision 
should,  without  delay,  be  made  by  assess- 
ment upon  property  in  Ireland,  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged,  infirm,  and  helpless 
poor  in  that  kingdom/' 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  seconded  the 
Resolution.  The  hon.  Baronet,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
1831,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  giving  Poor-laws  to  Ireland, 
and  stating  that  that  Report  was  of  itself 
a  sufficient  ground  for  legislation,  said, 
that,  without  going  into  Ireland,  no  one 
could  imagine  the  state  of  want  and  des- 
titution which  prevailed  in  that  country 
among  the  poor.  The  wretched  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  wandered  about  all  day  in 
ragged  garments,  were  frequently  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  without  any  other  cover- 
ing. Charitable  individuals  endeavoured, 
in  some  measure,  to  remedy  this  evil  by 
supplying  them  with  clothes,  but  this  was 
ineffectual  for  the  purpose,  as  the?  were 
after  a  short  time  compelled  to  sell  them 
to  save  themselves  from  absolute  starva- 
tion. Cases  were  frequently  brought  be- 
fore the  Magistrates  of  breaches  of  the 
law,  committed  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  extreme  want,  and  the  priva- 
tion of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life.  The 
Magistrates  were  unwilling  to  punish  such 
offences,  but  as  the  law  compelled  them 
to  punish,  they  visited  the  first  offence, 
with  a  slight  fine;  necessity,  however, 
soon  drove  the  offender  to  repeat  the 
offence,  and  then  he  was  sent  to  gaol, 
where  be  was  provided  with  food  and 
lodging,  and  was  better  off  than  when  at 
liberty.  The  poor  man  might  be  fined  5/., 
but  be  might  as  well  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  national  debt.  It  was  most  painful  to 
him  as  a  Magistrate  to  commit  persons  to 


prison  for  breadiies  of  the  law  under  rach 
circumstances.  The  present  Resolutioa 
went  no  further  than  to  relieve  the  help* 
less  and  impotent  poor.  He  doubted 
whether  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
able-bodied  poor  could  at  present  be  car« 
ried  into  effect*  The  design  of  the  original 
institution  of  property  was  to  incite  men 
to  industry.  He  recommended  that  more 
employment  should  be  given  to  the  poor 
on  public  works.  The  public  were 
hardly  aware  of  the  great  advantages 
attending  employment  on  the  public 
works,  but  there  ought  to  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  them* 
They  ought  to  be  managed  by  permanent 
boards.  It  was,  he  believed,  the  intention 
of  the  noble  Duke  (now  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs),  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  to  have  introduced  a 
great  extension  of  die  public  works.  He 
hoped  his  Majesty's  present  Government 
would  follow  up  that  plan.  He  feared 
that  at  present  any  other  general  plan  of 
employment  would  be  ineffectuaL  He 
had,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  givea 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  BOl  for 
the  relief  of  the  helpless  poor,  drawn  with 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  by  a  Geui- 
tleman  of  great  experience,and  if  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  bring  it  in,  he  trusted 
that  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that  its 
provisions  would  be  effectual. 

Mr.  O'Connell  felt  it  is  pamful  doty 
to  offer  his  opposition  to  the  Questioa 
brought  forward  by  the  two  hon.  Members 
who  had  spoken  before  him.  No  man  ia 
that  House  could  appreciate  more  fully 
the  motives  and  the  feelings  of  humanity 
which  had  induced  these  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  propose  the  remedy  of  legislative  relief 
for  the  evils  which  oppressed  Ireland,  but 
be  apprehended  that  their  very  desire  to 
relieve  the  distress  might  mislead  them 
as  to  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  he  hoped, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  a  tem- 
porary depression,  they  would  not  intro<- 
duce  a  permanent  evil  into  the  country. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would,  there- 
fore,  pause  before  they  pledged  themselves 
to  a  resolution  like  that  which  was  brought 
before  them  upon  this  occasion.  He 
would  beg  of  hon.  Members  to  observe, 
that  this  was  not  a  motion  for  the  intra*- 
duction  of  a  fiill.  If  it  were,  the  Houae 
would  have  several  opportunities  of  coa- 
sidering  the  question.  The  principles  of 
the  measure  might  be  considered  on  the 
Motion  to  bring  in  the  Bill  oe  tbefir^t 
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«to  the  iBtrodttction  of  Poor-laws  in  Ireland, 
he  still  believed  that  the  poor  of  Ireland 
were    desirous  of  some  provision  being 
made  for  them  ;  and  he  should  have  liked 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  have 
suf^gested    some    means  by  which    this 
object  might  be  accomplished.     He  held 
that  all  crimes  in  Ireland  arose  from,  and 
were  attributable  to,  the  fact  of  no  pro- 
vision.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
affected  to  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  word  "  helpless/'    The  man 
who  could  not  procure  labour  would  be 
looked  upon   as  helpless,   he  said,  and 
hoped  that  ihe  provisions  of  the  Bill  would 
be  more  explicit.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  that  the  evidence,  in  re- 
spect to  the  poor,  was  most  frightful ;  and 
when  he  said,  that  it  was  the  poor  who 
were  called  upon  to  support  the  poor, 
would  the  House  believe  that  the  whole 
amount  paid  by  them  was  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  per  cent.  ?    He  was  not  disposed 
to  leave  this  measure  to  the  hands  of  the 
Government   under    any    circumstances, 
and  still  less  so  from  his  recollection  of 
the  speech   of  the   right  hon.  Baronet 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough.    That  right  hon.  Baronet  then 
proposed  that  a  Commissioner  should  go 
into  every  foreign  country  as  well  as  to 
Ireland,  to  prosecute  an  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  poor.    From  that  moment  he  saw 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  averse  to 
it.     Many  Magistrates  had  told  him  that, 
in  all  their  experience,  they  had  never 
known  a  man  earning  his  eightpence  a 
day  brought  before  them  on  any  charge. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  done 
justice  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  when 
he  spoke  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
them  in  supporting  their  relations  and 
poor  neighbours.     But  he  would  put  it  to 
the  House,  whether  these  persons  ought 
to  draw  on  their  own  resources,  when 
that  House  should  legislate  for  them? 
And  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man spoke  of  the  system  of  Poor-laws  in 
England,  and  the  impropriety  of  intro- 
ducing them  into  Ireland,  he  would  ob- 
serve, that  it  might  be  recommended  to 
amend  the  present  law  in  England ;  but 
was  it  because  the  existing  law  was  in- 
operative in  England  that  some  system 
should  not  be  made  applicable  to  Ireland  ? 
The  hon.  Member  had  also  complained, 
that  the  Motion  was  not  brought  forward 


in  a  more  specific  manner ;  but  he  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  thought  it  was  as  specific  am 
it  could  be.    They  were  told,  too,  the  Ses- 
sion must  pass  away  before  evidence  could 
be  collected  to  enable  them  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject,  but  he  disputed  the  pro- 
bability of  this  event.     The  introduction 
of  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  was  as  much  an 
English  as  an  Irish  question.    The  Eng- 
lish  labourer  complained,  that  he  could 
not  get  employment  in   consequence  of 
Irish  paupers  coming  over  here.     But  let 
them    look   at  the  Irish   labourer  rising 
from  his  bed  of  straw,  willing,  but  not 
able  to  get  work,  and  then  let  them  say» 
whether  he  was  not  only  an  object  of  com- 
passion, but  a  subject  for  relief.     Then, 
unable  as  he  was  to  get  work  in  his  own 
country,  the  moment  the  Irish  labourer 
left  his  home  to  seek  for  employment 
during  the  harvest  in  England,  his  wife 
and  children  were  thrown  entirely  on  the 
charity  of  their  poor  neighbours.     Would 
it  not  be  too  bad  to  take  them  out  of  the 
market  for  labour,  and  refuse  them  relief 
of  any  kind  ?     As  long  as  Ireland  was  in 
a  state  of  desolation,  so  long  would  it  be 
at  the  mercy  of  every  agitator.     His  ob- 
ject was  to  make  the  In'sh  amenable  to 
the  law,  which  they  never  would  be  while 
they  were  so  extremely  poor.    The  hon* 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  though 
powerful  on    other  occasions  — and  he 
(Mr.  O'Connor)  was  glad  for  the  interest 
of  Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
justice,  that  he    was  so   powerful — ^yet, 
with  all  his  power  he  was  quite  powerless 
on   this  question.      That  hon.  Member 
would   find  himself  borne  down  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.     He  trusted,  for 
the  interests   of  his    country,   that    the 
hon.  Member  would  go  on  with  his  Mo- 
tion, and  press  the  consideration  of  this 
important     question     again    and     again 
on  the  attention    of   the  House.     The 
present  Bill  only  proposed  to  grant  re- 
lief to  the  aged,  to  the  infirm,  and  the 
helpless  young;  but  that  relief  was  not 
enough  to  settle  the  present  disorganized 
state  of    Ireland.     He  (Mr.  O'Connor) 
would  go  much  farther.     He  would  not 
limit  himself  to  this  species  of  partial 
relief,  to  be  extended  to  particular  portions 
of  the  people.     He  would  have  a  classi- 
fication of  society  in' Ireland;  and  without 
this  there  could  be  no  good  effected  for 
that  country.      Yet  he  would  take  all 
that  he  could  obtain,  though  that  might 
not  amount  to  the  full  demand  of  justioe 
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was  cototir^d  yellow  from  the  weeds  on 
whtdi  they  fed.  It  was  as  notorious  es 
that  the  sun  shone  in  the  heavens,  that 
distress  and  starvation  orerwhelmed  the 
country.  In  times  of  famine,  instances 
of  actual  starvation  were  not  unusual. 
The  reason  why  they  were  not  more  com- 
mon was,  that  the  poorest  individual  would 
and  did  share  the  very  last  thing  he  had 
with  a  fellow  sufferer,  rather  than  allow 
such  a  person  to  die  from  sheer  want. 
Establishing  a  system  of  Poor-laws  in 
Ireland,  so  far  from  injuring  the  land- 
owners, would  materially  benefit  them. 
If  poor-laws  were  not  to  be  introduced, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  Ireland  ?  Was 
it  the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  move  this  Session  again,  that  the  Coer* 
cion  Bill  should  be  passed  for  another 
year  ?  If  such  a  proceeding  was  contem- 
plated, without  bringing  forward  some 
measure  of  relief,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
might  rest  assured,  that  with  the  present 
House  of  Commons  such  an  attempt  would 
fail.  So  long  as  so  many  persons  were 
starving  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  hundreds 
were  travelling  up  and  down  the  country 
in  search  of  employment,  and  unable  to 
meet  with  work,  so  long  would  it  be  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  remedying  minor  griev- 
ances. He  was  persuaded,  that  crime 
was  increased  in  Ireland  to  a  very  great 
extent,  owing  to  this  state  of  starvation  ; 
indeed,  when  fathers  were  unable  to  feed 
their  children,  and  mothers  had  infants 
dying  at  their  breasts  from  nothing  but 
want,  anything  else  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. This  question  deeply  affected, 
not  only  all  who  were  interested  in  any 
way  in  Irish  property,  or  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, but  also  the  whole  of  England  and 
Scotland.  English  landlords  were  not 
only  obliged  to  support  the  poor  of  their 
own  country,  but  a  great  portion  of  the 
Irish,  in  consequence  of  that  portion  of 
the  Irish  population  not  being  able  to 
reside  in  their  own  country.  The  conse- 
quence of  so  many  Irish  labourers  being 
here  also,  made  worse  for  the  working 
classes  of  the  English,  because  it  occa- 
sioned the  price  to  be  given  for  labour  to 
be  considerably  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  The  Irish  landlord  was  like- 
wise able  to  send  over  his  produce  here, 
as  well  as  his  live  stock,  to  be  sold  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  English  landlord  could 
afford  to  sell  his  produce,  in  consequence 
of  the  remuneration  for  labour  in  Ireland 
being  so  very  mnch  lower  than  it  was  here. 


Two  centifriea  had  been  allow^  to  pasi 
away,  without  anything  whatever  having 
been  done  for  Ireland.  If  the  Repor^ 
of  the  Commissioners  was  abont  to  be 
brought  forward,  he  might  not  object  to 
support  the  Amendment  that  had  been 
moved,  for  then  he  might  have  some  hope 
that  something  would  be  done  for  Ireland 
during  the  present  Session ;  but  other- 
wise, he  should  feel  bound  to  support  the 
original  resolution. 

Mr.  Secretary  Goulbum  took  a  different 
view  of  this  subject,  from  that  which  some 
of  the  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  seemed  to  take,  although  he 
was  not  less  anxious  than  any  of  them  to 
afford  relief  in  an  effective  manner  from  the 
evils  complained  of.  Although  he  feh  it 
to  be  his  mcumbent  duty,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  vote  for  the  previous  question, 
rather  than  in  support  of  the  ortgioal 
Motion,  this  was  not  because  he  had 
formed  any  opinion  either  adverse  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  or  in  favour  of  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  relief,  but  because,  at  the 
present  moment,  he  found  himself  labour- 
ing under  that  incompetency,  which  he 
was  sure  must  affect  the  greater  number 
of  the  Members  of  that  House,  to  come 
to  any  definite  decision  as  to  the  course 
the  House  should  take  on  so  great  and 
important  a  question.  He  was,  for  one, 
unable  irrevocably  to  pledge  himself,  that 
he  would  immediately  assess  all  property 
in  Ireland,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  that 
country.  He  should,  under  any  circunw 
stances,  object  to  deciding  such  a  question 
by  a  mere  Resolution  of  the  House.  He 
thought,  that  a  point  so  important  to  the 
empire  at  large,  and  involving  the  inter* 
ests  of  every  class  of  the  communitT, 
ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  any  singfa 
opinion  of  one  branch  of  the  Leguh 
latere.  Those  who  were  favouraUe  to 
the  Resolution,  ought  rather  to  be  de» 
sirous  that  the  subject  should  remain  over 
until  some  enactment  could  be  proposed 
and  brought  forward,  upon  which  a  ftiH 
discussion  could  take  place,  and  npon 
which  the  opinion  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  Legislature  could  be  obtained,  tlian  to 
have  the  question  prejudiced  by  such  an 
attempt  as  this.  There  were  many  objee* 
tions  to  coming  to  a  decision  in  favour  of 
this  Resolution.  It  could  not  be  done 
consistently  with  any  former  prooeediog 
of  the  House,  in  regard  to  the  question  c2' 
Poor-laws  in  Ireland.  An  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  had  said^  that  such  MolioDS 
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parts  of  the  town  of  Limerick  are  living  in  a 
condition  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  Qronps  of  poor  peo- 
ple congregating  together  in  houses  so  neg- 
lected and  unsafe  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  to 
exist  in,  consistently  with  public  safety, 
but  nevertheless  thus  inhabited  because  of 
the  unfortunate  inmates  either  paying  no 
rent,  or  a  rent  next  to  nothing — ^a  few 
pence  per  week  for  each  family ;  and  you 
can  easily  judge  how  much  in  unison  with 
these  habitations  every  other  accompani- 
ment of  misery  is.  So  helpless  and  hope- 
less is  the  condition  of  the  poor  there  that 
however  miserable  the  food  must  be,  pro- 
curable at  three-half  pence  per  day,  yet 
hundreds  supplicate  for  admission  into  the 
Mendicity,  or  rather  anti-Mendicity  In- 
stitution in  that  city,  to  avail  themselves 
of  even  this  miserable  support,  and  yet 
hundreds  are  of  necessity  rejected,  be- 
cause it  is  found  impossible  to  maintain  by 
voluntary  contribution  a  fund  adequate  to 
their  support.  Sir,  we  have  also,  there,  a 
House  of  Industry  most  benevolently  su- 
perintended, where  500,  otherwise  forlorn 
individuals  are  congregated  together,  and 
where  from  the  want  of  commensurate  ac- 
commodation, three  are  obliged  to  sleep 
in  one  bed — and  yet  I  have  known  persons 
who  had  seen  better  days,  crave  admission 
there  in  order  to  rescue  themselves  from 
utter  starvation  or  destitution — solicitations 
which  the  benevolent  and  gratuitous  su- 
perintendant  of  it  has  b^n  oftentimes 
obliged  to  refuse,  because  the  consequence 
would  be  the  ejectment  of  inmates  just  as 
unfortunately  circumstanced.  Sir,  when 
acting  as  a  magistrate,  I  could  not  some- 
times discover  an  assignable  motive  for  the 
commission  of  an  ofience  beyond  the  pre- 
ference given  to,  and  the  consequent  court- 
ing of  even  a  jail  allowance  of  food ;  and 
crimes  punishable  by  transportation  are,  I 
believe,  not  unfrequently  perpetrated  by 
persons  anxious  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  pressure  of  existing  misery.  This  is 
evidently  a  state  of  things  and  a  mass  of 
misfortunes  not  confided  to  Limerick,  but 
widely  spread  over  at  least  the  whole  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  and  a  state  of  things 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  healthy  or 
safe  position  of  the  body  politic,  as  it  is 
either  with  humanity  or  Christianity.  The 
celebrated  Swift  once  remarked  that  he  did 
not  know  what  the  paupers  of  England  did 
with  their  cast  off  clothes  till  he  went  to 
Ireland ;  and  really,  were  he  still  in  exist- 

foce,  the  lamo  rem^ric  might  apply^for 


the  greater  part  of  the  poor  in  the  cities  of 
Ireland  are  clad  by  the  refuse  clothing  of 
this  country.      These  observations.  Sir, 
sufficiently  indicate   my  feelings  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  nevertheless  think  it  would 
be  wiser  of  my  hon.  Friend  to  postpone 
the  matter,  and  not  press  it,  now,  to  a  di- 
vision, but  wait,  at  least  a  little  longer, 
when  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  so  long  back  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  may  be  expected  to 
be  laid  on  our  Table,  and  therefore  enable 
us  to  approch  it  with  all  the  advantages 
which  information  must  afford — and  fur- 
ther, because  I  feel,  however  indispensable 
protection  be  to  those  whom  the  almighty 
has,  by  age  or  disease,  rendered  incapaUe 
of  providing  for  themselves,  that  we  will 
not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil  without  some 
system  for  the  employment  of  the  people, 
which,  too,  will,  I  trust,  form  a  branch  of 
our  future  inquiry,  were  it  only  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.    Sir,  as  the  whole  subject  is  thus 
likely  to  be  brought  before  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  Legislature  more  compreheo- 
sively  and  efficient,  with,  too,  1  trust,  the 
co-operation  of  Government,  I  think  my 
hon.  Friend  will  act  more  prudently  by  not 
pressing  it  at  least  for  the  present,  feeling 
gratified,  as  he  must  be,  by  the  sympathy 
his  Motion  has  elicited,  and  the  determin- 
ation evinced  of,  ere  long,  taking  it  up 
with  I  hope,  conclusive  effect ;  for.  Sir,  the 
promotion  of  employment  is    the    boat 
source  of  public  prosperity,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  poverty  constitutes  the  best  se- 
curity of  property. 

Mr.  Richards  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  press  the  subject  at  present  far- 
ther ;  but,  if  he  did,  he  certainly  should 
divide  with  him.  He  deprecated  the 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  who  had  argued,  from 
the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
system  of  the  Poor-laws,  against  the  prio- 
ciple  of  those  laws.  As  well  might  he  ar- 
gue from  the  acknowledged  abuses  in  0^ 
vemment,  in  religion,  in  the  army,  in  the 
navy,  and  in  science  itself,  against  those 
necessary  institutions.  The  hon.  and* 
learned  Member  who  was  so  sharp  upon 
our  abuses,  should  really  condescend 
to  look  narrowly,  and  without  pn^udtce, 
on  the  contrast  which  this  country,  with 
its  Poor-laws,  presented  to  his  own  coun« 
try,  without  those  laws.  We  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  principle  of  our  Poor- 
lawsy  and  that  system  bad  now,  for  above 
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neoeisary,  in  lajfiog  down  a  gieneral  prin- 
ciple, to  make  so  wide  a  qualification  as 
•thaty  he  begged  to  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  it  was  eipedient,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  affirm  a  resolution 
of  the  nature  of  the  one  that  had  been 
moTed?  The  question  never  would  be 
brought  before  the  House  in  the  shape 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  he 
had  referred  imagined,  viz. — whether  the 
Poor-laws  of  England,  with  the  whole 
mass  of  abuse  that  had  accumulated  round 
them,  should  be  applied  to  Ireland.  Every 
one  would  be  prepared  at  once  to  negative 
such  a  proposition.  But  the  real  question 
was,  could  they  apply  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  of  EGzabeth  to  Ireland, 
and  could  thev  accompany  that  principle 
with  a  practical  provision  to  secure  against 
its  abuse  ?  That  was  a  question  to  be  here- 
after discussed ;  and  he  must  express  his 
hope,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  O'Brien)  did  not  mean  to  force  them 
to  the  negation  of  that  proposition.  Had 
not  the  hon.  Gentleman  better  withdraw 
bis  lesolution,  than  oblige  the  House  to 
take  a  course  which  might  imply  a  nega- 
tive of  his  proposition.  He  thought  it  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  consent  to  affirm 
(that  proposition.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  the  House,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  question,  to  affirm  that  it  was  expe- 
dient, without  delay,  to  make,  by  an  as- 
aessment  on  property  in  Ireland,  a  provi- 
aion  for  the  relief  of  the  aeed,  the  helpless, 
and  infirm  poor  of  Ireland.  If  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
withdraw  his  motion,  he  should  think  him- 
self called  on  to  move  as  an  Amendment  a 
Resolution,  that  leave  be  given  to  the 
Member  for  Limerick  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on 
the  subject.  Such  a  motion  was  not 
usual ;  but  he  certainly  should  have  moved 
an  Amendment  to  that  effect,  and  asked 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  bring  in  a  Bill  em- 
bodying his  own  conception  of  what  the 
details  ought  to  be.  Because,  if  it  were 
right  that  without  delay  they  should  make 
a  provision  for  the  poor,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man ought  to  be  prepared  to  follow  up  his 
Resolution  with  a  practical  measure,  and 
let  the  House  see  the  provisions  by  which 
he  proposed  to  execute  his  Resolution. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  it  should 
be  by  an  assessment  on  property  in  Ire- 
land. Did  he  mean  real  property,  and 
personal  property  also  ?  Did  he  mean  a 
parochial  assessment,  and  that  the  relief 
ibottld  ba  distribated  h^  Commissionerii  I 


or  by  parochial  authority,  or  by  some  au- 
thority in  districts  which  he  would  point 
out  ?  These  were  matters  of  importance, 
with  respect  to  which  the  House  ought  to 
have  some  intimation  of  the  views  of  the 
Mover,  before  the  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
them  to  affirm  his  Resolution.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  take  a  course  that  might  ap- 
pear to  be  either  adverse  to  the  principle 
or  to  giving  a  fair  consideration  to  the 
subject.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Feargus  O'Connor)  who  he  certainly 
thought  had  been  watching  with  a  sort 
of  parental  anxiety  over  the  fate  of  this 
Motion — an  anxiety  of  which  further  evi« 
dence  was  afforded  by  the  warmth  of  this 
speech  he  made — had  represented  that 
when  the  proposal  was  made  by  Lord  Al- 
thorp  to  appoint  the  Commission,  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  re* 
commended  that  the  Commission  should 
be  extended  to  every  country  In  En- 
rope.  Such  was  not  the  fact.  It  was, 
however,  at  his  instance  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  for  Ireland.  He  had 
observed,  that  there  were  debates  on  the 
subject  day  after  day,  and  yet  nothing 
conclusive  was  done;  therefore,  he  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  better  to  appoint 
a  Commission  which  should  goto  Ireland, 
and  procure  that  local  and  practical  infor- 
mation which  he  thought  they  stood  in 
need  of,  and  which  he  must  say,  he  ex- 
pected the  House  would  have  possessed 
before  this  time.  He  certainly  should 
have  thought  that  there  was  some  main  and 
leading  principles  established  which  might 
have  been  reported  before  now.  But  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment by  such  a  Resolution  as  was  pro* 
posed,  if  the  House  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  delay  in  furnishing  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  he  would  suggest  to  them 
that  the  more  logical  course  would  be  to 
move  that  the  Commissioners  should 
report  forthwith.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  best  way  of  forcing  the  Report  was  to 
force  the  House  to  affirm  a  proposition 
which  that  Report  might  considerably 
qualify.  Perhaps,  the  House  would  not 
object  to  leave  it  to  the  Government  to 
call  on  the  Commissioners  to  make  a  re«> 
port  of  their  progress ;  and,  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  delay  was  occasioned 
by  an  inquiry  into  minute  matters  which 
did  not  bear  particularly  on  any  great 
principle,  though  they  might  be  important 
in  themselves— for  example,  be  did  not  see 
that  any  great  principle  was  involved  ia 
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reading.      He  fully  admitted,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was  not 
pledged  one  way  or  the  other. 
L^ye  was  given. 

Mission  to  Persia.]  Mr./fum^  moved 
for  a  Return  of  the  Estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense to  he  incurred  by  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  British  Government  for 
the  Diplomatic  Mission  to  Persia,  &c. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  the 
existence  not  alone  of  the  British  rule  in 
India,  but  also  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
depended  upon  the  obstacle  which  it 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  Russia  in  the 
Court  of  Persia.  The  only  question 
which  could  arise  on  the  snbject  of  the 
mission  in  his  opinion  was  whether  it  was 
suflBciently  provided  for  by  the  20,000/. 
which  he  understood  was  apportioned  for 
it.  He  thought  that  sum  insufficient,  and 
he  therefore  implored  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  increase  it,  if  it  were  deemed 
in  the  slightest  degree  necessary.  He  had 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  through  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  individual  at  the 
head  of  the  mission  the  English  interest, 
heretofore  little  consulted  at  the  Persian 
Court,  was  now  paramount  even  to  that 
of  Russia ;  that  by  his  mediation  Hhe 
present  Khan  was  firmly  established  on 
the  throne  of  his  father,  and  that  through 
the.  means  of  his  mission  the  power  of 
Russia  was  likely  to  be  greatly  checked, 
if  not  paralyzed^  in  that  important 
quarter.  As  he  asserted  before,  it  would 
be  the  effect  of  preserving  not  alone 
India  to  England,  but  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hiune  said,  that  one  of  the  objects 
which  he  had  in  view  in  moving  for  these 
papers  was  to  question  the  policy  and 
principle  of  supplanting  the  former  re- 
sidents at  that  Court.  British  officers  long 
resident  in  the  East,  by  individuals  who  had 
never  been  in  that  quarter  during  their  lives. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  Mr.  Ellice,  the 
bead  of  the  mission,  had  been  a  long 
while  in  India,  and  the  East  generally, 
and  had  filled  various  important  stations 
there.  He  approved  of  the  election  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  questions  to 
be  dealt  with  were  rather  of  a  civil  than 
a  military  nature. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Malt.]  Mr.  Hume  moved,  for  a  Return 
of  the  number  of  quarters  of  Malt  used 
in  distillation  in  e^cb  kingdom^  &c* 


Colonel  Sibthorpe  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  Motion,  but  to  remind  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  that  he  had  opposed  a 
Motion  of  his  for  a  return  of  equal  im* 
portance,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  he 
would  not  oppose  it  any  longer.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  was  the 
almanack  as  well  as  the  omnibus  of  the 
House — for  he  had  no  less  than  eighteen 
motions  for  returns  on  the  list  of  the  night, 
many  of  which  were  of  a  very  expensive 
character.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Member's 
constituents  would  find  no  fault  with  his 
mode  of  economizing  the  public  time  and 
public  money.  As  the  question  alluded  to 
malt  he  (Colonel  Sibthorpe)  should  read 
two  letters  to  the  House  which  he  had 
received  that  morning  from  two  practical 
agriculturists — one  paying  3,000/.  a-year 
rent.  That  was  no  mean  authority.  It 
began  thus  : — *^  Dear  Colonel — I  was  glad 
to  see  your  name  in  the  majority  on  the 
Malt-tax.  Government  must  be  sup- 
ported ;  and  I  am  persuaded  the  repeal  of 
this  tax  would  have  done  little  or  no  good 
to  the  agricultural  interest.  From  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  speech  he  appears  to  have 
formed  a  correct  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
Malt-tax  being  an  inefficient  measure  of 
assistance.  If  it  were  repealed,  the 
brewers  would  derive  the  most  advantage, 
as  the  shoemakers  had  on  the  leather  tax." 
The  other  letter  was  to  the  following 
effect: — ^'The  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  for  the  protection  of  agricul- 
ture was  yesterday  held  at  Lincoln.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  unanimous  feel- 
ings of  the  farmers  are,  that  the  tax  is 
best  kept  on,  as  it  would  prove  of  no 
service  to  our  distress.  The  Marquess  of 
Chandos  spoke  great  nonsense  and  fudge. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  the  papers  say,  was 
unanswerable."  The  hon.  and  Gallant 
Member  concluded  by  congratulating  the 
House  on  the  division  it  bad  come  to  on 
the  subject  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
would  not  oppose  the  return  he  meant  to 
move  for,  especially  as  he  had  eighteen 
Motions  of  his  own  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hume  said^  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  was  in  one  respect  like 
Jack  Falstaff — for  he  had  metamorphosed 
his  seven  Motions  into  eighteen.  He  had 
only  seven  altogether.  Two  of  these 
seven  Motions  were  designed  to  prove 
that  the  Malt-tax  might  be  repealed 
without  adding  a  single  shilling  to  the 
burthens  of  ttie   country.    The  gallant 
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but  the  hon«  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  had  contested.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
and  be  would  be  extremely  glad  if  the 
Government  would  take  up  the  question. 
Believing  he  should  prejudice  the  question 
by  now  pressing  it,  and  believing  that  the 
object  he  had  in  view  would  be  aided  by 
the  delay,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  adopt- 
ing the  suggestion  of  hon.  Members,  and 
withdrawing  the  Motion  ;  more  especially 
as  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  the 
evidence  would  be  before  the  House  at  an 
early  period.  He  hoped  that  the  Bill 
would  then  be  allowed  to  be  brought  in 
and  fully  discussed  at  the  second  reading. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

RoMAK  Catholic  Marriages  (Ire- 
land).] Mr.  Lynch  moved  for  leave  to 
Repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  19th  of 
George  2nd,  cap.  13  (Irish),  as  annuls 
and  makes  void,  all  Marriages  celebrated 
by  any  Popish  Priest  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic. 

Colonel  Perceval  was  resolved  to  offer 
to  the  proposed  measure  his  decided  op- 
position, and  he  felt  bound  at  the  outset 
to  express  his  strong  dissent.  On  more 
occasions  than  one,  he  had  intimated  his 
objection  to  any  such  measure  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Galway  contem- 
plated. To  such  a  change  in  the  Marriage- 
law  of  Ireland,  he  felt  persuaded  he  never 
could  become  a  party.  He  never  could 
vote  for  giving  to  the  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  a  power  not  enjoyed 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  ne  hoped  that  Parliament 
could  not  be  induced  to  sanction  a  Bill, 
the  immediate  operation  of  which  would 
be  to  entitle  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to 
celebrate  a  marriage  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  family  of  either  party,  and 
without  being  under  obligation  to  obtain  a 
previous  knowledge  of  whether  there  was, 
or  whether  there  was  not,  any  legal  or 
moral  impediment  to  such  marriage  being 
contracted.  It  was  most  important  that 
the  Marriage-law  of  Ireland  should 
speedily  be  placed  upon  a  proper  footing, 
one  that  would  give  to  no  sect  any  ad- 
vantage over  another.  With  that  brief 
remark,  he  should  for  the  present  content 
himself,  reserving  his  opposition  for  the 
second  reading. 

Sir  John  Campbell  said,  he  should  be 

delighted  to  see  one  general  and  uniform 


Marriage-law  for  England,  for  Ireland, 
and  for  Scotland — one  uniform  and  generic 
law  for  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  for  those  who  dissented 
from  that  Church,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, and  in  whatever  part  of  the  United 
kingdom  they  might  reside.  Until  some 
such  law  were  adopted,  great  benefit 
would,  in  his  opinion,  result  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  from  the  contemplated 
measure  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
At  one  time,  the  same  Marriage-law^  the 
Canon-law  prevailed  all  over  Europe,  and 
he  earnestly  wished  that  a  similar  uni- 
formity at  least  might  be  established  in 
Ireland ;  for  amongst  the  many  improve* 
ments  which  its  institutions  demanded,  it 
was  very  evident  that  a  change  in  the 
Marriage-law  could  not  bat  be  fairly 
reckoned  in  the  number.  It  surely  could 
not  be  considered  evenhanded  justice^  that 
in  Ireland  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant 
and  a  Catholic,  was  considered,  however 
celebrated,  a  mere  nullity.  Ought  such  a 
condition  of  things  to  be  for  a  single  day 
allowed  to  prevail?  It  was  not  so  in 
Scotland ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
desirable — nothing  more  important — than 
to  produce  uniformity,  and,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  remaining 
relics  of  a  bad  and  barbarous  code,  which 
treated  the  Catholic  Irish  as  a  servile 
race.  ["  iVb  /  wo /"]  The  laws  as  they 
stood  not  many  years  ago,  did  treat  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  as  a  servile  race.  He 
thanked  God,  that  almost  the  whole  of 
those  laws  had  been  some  years  ago  re- 
pealed, but  as  long  as  a  single  exception 
remained,  he  should  be  the  earnest  advocate 
of  its  immediate  removal.  The  more  speedily 
all  such  laws  were  got  rid  of  the  better. 

Mr.  Secretary  Goulbum  said,  that  he 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  might 
be  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  by  whom  the 
Motion  was  made,  had  forborne  to  open 
the  details,  it  could  not  therefore  be  in 
their  power  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
its  merits.  Nothing  was  more  evident, 
than  that  they  were  incompetent  to  enter 
into  the  discussion,  for  want  of  suflScient 
information. 

Mr.  Lynch  felt  assured,  that  under  the 
circumstances,  there  would  not  have  been 
a  word  said,  but  for  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Sligo.  He 
hoped  that  permission  would  be  given  to 
introduce  the  Bill,  and  that  hon.  Members 

>!rould  reserro  tbomselves  for  the  second- 
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oottotiy^  or  in  nny  of  b»  Majetfty^t  eolo- 
fii«i,  Tboio  wore  the  mtio  leatiiret  of 
ilifi  Bill,  and  he  hoped  the  House  woold 
(Mfniii  him  to  bring;  it  io.  There  weni  a 
great  number  of  details  connected  with  the 
iulijeot,  into  which  he  should  not  enter ; 
but  there  were  two  queetioni  ia  connez- 
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fures  would  be  as  useful  as  this  promt 
lo  be. 
Leave  ^ven  to  bring  in  the  BilL 


PosT-OFFiCB.]  Mr.  Wallace  moved  for 
a  certain  return  relative  to  the  hire  of  Post- 
office  packets. 

Mr.  Hume  complained  that,  notwith- 
standing a  Bill  that  had  been  introduced 
in  the  last  Parliament  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  newspapers  to  and  from 
our  colonial  settlements  free  of  postage, 
there  were  charges  still  made  at  the  Post- 
office  for  newspapers  arriving  by  vessels 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other 
colonies,  although  from  Canada  and  other 
settlements  they  were  delivered  free.  Now 
he  thought  that  all  our  colonies  should  be 
on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect.  He 
also  complained  that  Members  of  that 
House  were  charged  postage  for  all  the 
letters  delivered  to  them  on  Monday  over 
the  number  of  fifteen,  although  amongst 
those  were  the  letters  that  arrived  on  Sun- 
day, there  being  no  delivery  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Now,  he  considered  it  very  hard 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  Post-office  regu- 
lation, not  to  have  any  delivery  of  letters 
on  a  Sunday,  Members  should  be  put  to 
the  expense  of  postage  for  all  letters  ar- 
riving lo  them  in  London  on  that  day  but 
not  delivered  until  Monday.  There  was 
a  strange  anomaly  too  as  regarded  this 
matter,  because,  altliough  a  Member  could 
not  receive  his  Sunday  letters  in  London 
until  Monday,  and  without  paying  for  them, 
if  he  chanced  to  be  at  Bath,  or  any  other 
country  town,  he  might  not  only  receive 
bis  letters  there  on  the  Sunday,  but  re- 
ceive them  free  of  postage.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  distinctly  stated,  that  Mem- 
bers shall  receive  their  letters  daily,  and 
be  could  not,  therefore,  see  why  they 
should  be  charged  for  the  letters  of  Son- 
day  any  more  than  those  of  any  other  day, 
although  they  might  be  delivered  on  the 
Monday. 

Sir  Thomas  Freemantle  said,  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  give  his  best  assistance 
to  remedy  the  cause  of  complaint  set  forth 
by  the  hon.  Member,  as  respected  the 
transmission  of  newspapers  to  and  from 
the  Colonies.  The  hon.  Member  would 
admit  that  the  Post-office  was  not  to  blame 
for  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  imperative, 
and  must  be  strictly  adhered  to;  and, 
whatever  might  have  been  intended  by  the 
Legislature,  the  Act  still  sanctioned  the 

charge  made.    If  a  Bill  should  be  iotro* 


duced  to  remedy  the  evil,  he  should  give 
it  his  best  attention.  With  regard  to  the 
non-delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday,  he  did 
not  see  that  the  hon.  Member  had  much 
reason  to  complain  of  the  anomaly  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  because,  although 
he  might  receive  his  letters  on  Sunday, 
and  free  of  postage,  at  a  country  town, 
he  would  be  charged  there  for  his  Tues- 
day's letters  if  they  exceeded  fifteen,  for 
the  reason,  that  no  letters  were  dispatched 
on  Sunday.  So  that  it  came  to  the  same 
thing,  there  being  no  country  delivery  on 
the  Monday.  All  these  matters,  however, 
would,  no  doubt,  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Post-office  Department, 
and  the  honourable  Member  had  better 
state  his  complaint  to  those  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  that  the  Post-office 
regulations  were  on  a  most  niggardly  sys- 
tem.   It  never  was  any  wish  of  his  that 
letters  should  be  delivered  on  the  Sunday ; 
but  he  had  personal  reason  to  charge  Sir 
F.  Freeling  with  the  most  gross  partiality 
in  the  charge  of  postage  for  letters,  and  he 
could  call  on  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the    University  of   Dublin   (Mr. 
Shaw)  to  confirm  what  he  said.    He  hap- 
pened to  see  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman one  Monday  in  the  library  of  the 
House,  having  before  him  a  huge  heap  of 
letters,  thirty-two  in  number,  and  on  his 
(Mr. Wallace)  observing,  that  he  must  have 
had  a  pretty  sum  of  money  to  pay  that 
day  for  extra  letters,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  told  him,  that  he  had  all  the 
postage  remitted  to  him  by  Sir  F.  Free- 
ling,  while  on  that  very  day  he  (Mr.  W.) 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  every  letter  he  re- 
ceived over  fifteen.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  also  observed  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  law  entitled  Members  to  receive 
all  their  regular  number  of  Sunday  as  well 
as  Monday  letters  free.     Now,  this    he 
(Mr.  Wallace)  looked  upon  as  a  gross  par- 
tiality.   It  was  also  a  matter  of  coraplaiiit 
and  great  inconvenience  that  on  Sunday 
there  was  only  one    place,  namely,  the 
General   Post-office,  open  to  receive  let- 
ters;  so  that  servants  and   others  were 
obliged  to  be  sent  with  letters  to  the  Post- 
office  instead  of  going  to  church.    It  had 
been  said  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  when 
at  the  head  of  the  Post-office,  the  clerks 
of  the  department  were    too   relig^ioaslj 
disposed  to  do  any  business  on  Sunday  ; 
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cleecl  as  well  as  word,  his  Majesty^s  just 
prerogatives,  assuring  him  of  their  conti- 
nued loyalty  and  attachment  to  institutions 
they  had  so  often  sworn  to  defend.  The 
Speech  which  they  had  heard  that  day 
was  so  thoroughly  void  of  offence  that  for 
his  part  he  could  not  imagine  any  one 
taking  a  rational  exception.  He  would 
ask  any  man  that  was  an  honest  and  sin* 
cere  Reformer  in  his  heart,  and  not  a 
revolutionist,  what  would  he  have?  A 
Reform  King  had  urged  to  the  utmost 
extent  all  practicable  Reforms ;  only 
with  the  added  facility  of  carrying  them 
on  through  instruments  so  recognised 
as  conservative,  that  they  could  do  so, 
without  creating  the  same  jealousy  for  the 
safety  of  institutions,  they  might  see 
cause  to  attempt  amending.  He  felt 
sure,  that  no  rational  and  honest  Re- 
former could  oppose  a  measure  of  Re- 
form because  it  proceeded  from. a  Con- 
servative Administration.  It  might  be 
asked,  could  his  Majesty's  present  Go- 
vernment satisfy  the  people  ?  All  he  would 
say  in  reply  was,  that  if  they  could  not, 
nothing  but  the  bloody  lessons  of  revolution 
could.  Did  l^islating  Reformers  know, 
or  would  they  luiow,  what  the  mass  of  the 

Ole  expected  from,  indeed  meant  by, 
rm !  it  was  no  more  nor  less  than  the 
production  of  better  times,  less  to  pay ! 
more  to  receive  !  and  it  was  therefore,  and 
not  from  any  doubt  of  the  most  honest 
and  zealous  endeavours  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  that  he  hesitated  to  say 
they  would  satisfy  the  people.  He  would 
explain : — Since  the  peace,  the  burthens 
of  the  country  had  been  reduced  to  an  im- 
mense amount,  by  Tory  Governments.  He 
would  admit,  for  he  was  disposed  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  noble  Lords  opposite  for 
what  they  had  done  in  that  respect,  that  the 


late  Government  had  done  all  in  its  power 
to  reduce  the  burthens  of  the  country.  But 
were  the  people  satisfied  ?  He  believed 
not.  Who,  then,  could  now  make  an 
honest  promise  of  relief  ?  Were  the  people 
to  look  for  it,  from  a  reduction  of  the  pen- 
sion list,  or  other  such  nonsense  as  they 
were  taught  to  clamour  for?  His  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government  had  given  pro- 
mise of  every  reduction  which  could  be 
fairly  made,  and  of  every  measure  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  could  re- 
quire ;  but  it  would, he  contended,  be  im- 
possible even  for  Government  to  be  carried 
on  80  as  to  satisfy  the  expectations  alluded 
to.  He  begged  noble  Lords  to  reflect 
that  the  choice  lay  between  his  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government,  and  one  of  a 
directly  revolutionary  character.  There 
was  no  medium.  Between  these  extremes 
the  people  had  to  make  their  choice. 
[<et  then  their  Lordships  so  act  as  to 
make  them  rightly  aware  of  what  they 
had  to  choose  between.  The  question 
was,  would  they  have  the  pnnciplea 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  those  of  that 
most  honest  (for  he  was  honest  with 
respect  to  avowing  his  principles)  Re- 
former, William  Gobbett?  The  choice  must 
be  on  one  side  or  the  other.  '  Let  noble 
Lords  reflect,  that,  the  arti^eial  power  of 
England  once  destroyed,  could  never  be 
restored  in  the  face  of  present  Europe. 
He  trusted,  then,  that  they  would  not  let 
it  be  said  of  us  in  after  times,  as  the  Poet 
had  said  of  Greece  :--> 

'^  Tvere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace — 
Enough  I  no  foreign  foe  conld  quell. 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell. 
Yes !  Self  abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain  hands  and  despot  sway/* 

BraoN. 


Mr.  Richards,  Feb.  24th,  on  the  Address 


Mr.  Richards  C'^SiT,  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Ripon  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  apologize  to  the  House  for 
rising  so  early  in  the  debate,  much  more 
is  it  fit  that  I  should  beg  pardon  for  pre- 
senting myself  to  its  notice.  But  when  I 
state  that  I  have  the  misfortune,  upon 
this  occasion,  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
some  of  my  constituents,  I  must  entreat 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  whilst  I  en- 
deavour shortly  to  explain  my  resi^ops  for 


voting  in  favour  of  the  Address.  Thene  is 
not,  I  confess,  anything  in  the  terms  of 
the  Ameudment  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  lor  Yorkshire,  from 
which  I  much  differ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
it  I  cordially  concur.  But  I  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  object  of  that  Am^dineiit 
is,  to  occasion,  if  possible,  the  dismissal  of 
his  Majesty's  present  Ministers.  .And 
feeling,  as  1  do,  that  such  dismissal,  at 
this  moment,  and  ip  the  present  atatp  of 
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must  look  to  the  ioterests,  or  the  supposed 
interests,  of  the  several  constituencies. 
And  I  firmly  believe,  athoagb  the  present 
Ministers  opposed  the  Reform  Act,  they 
ivill,  now  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  consult 
the  public  interest,  and  that  alone,  in  any 
measures  which  they  may  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  Henceforth , 
no  Minister,  be  he  of  what  party  he  ma^, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Whig  party,  who,  in 
the  construction  or  manufacture  of  the 
Reform  Act,  took  special  care  to  give  a 
preponderance  to  their  own  party  in  this 
House,  can  be  insensible  to  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  It  is  true, 
during  the  two  last  Sessions  of  Parliament, 
when  the  Whigs  were  in  possession  of 
power,  that  they  dared  (I  use  the  word  re- 
spectfully) to  act  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  by  so 
doing  alienated  from  themselves  the  good 
opinion  of  this  House  and  of  the  country. 
Althouirh,  of  late,  owing,  probably,  to  tbe 
sympathy  which  mankind  feel  for  persons 
in  misfortune,  the  late  Ministers  have 
obtained  a  good  deal  of  support,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  when  they  were  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  they  acquired  for 
themselves  the  dislike  of  the  people.  It 
now  suits  the  Whig  party  to  talk  loudly 
of  Reforms.  They  are  a  Jan  us- faced  set, 
and  can  turn  any  way  to  suit  their  own 
convenience.  When  they  were  in  office, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
they  talked  as  loudly  against  Reforms  as 
they  now  declaim  in  their  favour.  Is  it 
.not  notorious,  that  in  the  last  Parliament, 
they  opposed,  in  the  most  strenuous 
manner,  almost  all  the  measures  which 
were  brought  forward  by  Gentlemen  whom 
I  see  around  me  ?  I  beg  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  whether  they 
did  not  oppose  his  Motion  for  triennial 
Parliaments?  Did  they  not  oppose  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  London, 
in  favour  of  the  ballot?  And  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Southwark,  for  a  revision 
of  pensions  and  sinecures?  Now  they 
have  joined  the  parties  whom  they  before 
opposed;  whether  on  an  understanding 
that  they  will,  in  future,  support  these 
measures,  or  from  a  desire  to  occupy  the 
places  of  the  right  hon.  Qentlemen  op- 
posite,  I  will  not  determine. 

But,  here,  I  may  be  asked,  what  I  ex* 
pect  from  the  present  Ministers  ?  Now, 
looking  at  their  high  character  for  talent, 
and  their  undoubted  integrity — consider- 
ing that  they  have  never  shewn  a  double 
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face,  at  any  rate,  knowing  that  they  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  Crown  and  die 
Aristocracy,  but  not  thai  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  so  gpreat  a  degree  as  their 
predecessors — I  would  ask  whether  their 
interest,  as  Ministers,  does  not  reqoire 
them  to  conciliate  the    favour    of  this 
House,  and  to  grant  to  the  country  all 
those  measures  of  reform  which  can  safely 
be  conceded  f    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  present  Ministry  must,  ex  ntdsti' 
tate  reif  grant  measures  of  reform.    For 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  see  the 
Whigs  in  their  present  situation,  acting ts 
'*his  Majesty's  Opposition,"  than  as  bis 
Majesty's  Ministers.    If  tlie  Whigs  should 
again  obtain  possession  of  power,  they 
would  be  weak  as  regards  the  Crown  and 
the  Aristocracy;     and,    therefore,   they 
would,  as  they  did  before,  curry  favour 
(to  use  a  common  expression)  with  those 
parties,  and  beard  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  people.    Did  I  bear  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  say  *^  No  1 " 
I  perfectly  recollect  having  heard  thathosu 
and    learned    Member   characterise  tbe 
measures  of  the  late  Administration,  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  as  '*  brutal  and  bloody*^ 
There  is  now,  it  would  seem,  an  allianiae 
between   the  Whigs  and  the  hon.  smd 
learned    Member  I      A  sort  of  hdy  al* 
liancel       I    should    like    to   know    the 
secret    articles   of   that   alliance.      But 
not  only  did  the  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin  denounce  the  late  Ministry.     Hod. 
Members  around  me  cannot  forget  the 
language  which  was  constantly  made  ute 
of  on  this  side  the  House,  against  the 
late    Government.       Did  not   tbe  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  repeatedly  declare, 
that  he  had  much  rather  see  the  Tories  in 
ofiice  than  the  then  Ministers?     Well^ 
then,  he  now  has  his  wish,  and  I  call  upon 
him,  as  he  values  his  own  consistency »  to 
vote  for  the  Address.    For  my  own  fmrt, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  will  grant  all  such 
reforms  as  can  be  safely  granted.  He  will^ 
at  least  be  consistent,  and  not  blow  hot 
and  cold — now  bawling  loudest  in  lavour 
of  reforms,  and  anon  all  but  denouncifis 
those  who  endeavoor  to  e€ect  them. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  House 
the  consequence  of  adopting  the  Ameiui'* 
ment.  In  that  case.  Ministers  wotild, 
probably,  give  in  their  resignatioiu 
hon.  Gentlemen  seem  to  applaud  thstt 
gestion ;  but  I  would  ask  those  Gefttlcfneu 
what  materials  they  have  vrherewttk    lo 
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aa  agreement,  by  which  it  was  stated^ 
that  the  500/.  was  part   of   a  sum  of 
16,200/.  which  the  plaintiff  claimed,  and 
the  action  was  to  proceed   in  its  usual 
course  as  to  the  remainder.  Subsequently 
the    Duke    brought    an    action    against 
Collins,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  re^ 
covering  the  500/.  so  fraudulently  extorted 
from  him ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Collins 
had  spent  the  whole,  and  was  insolvent. 
Was  not  that  a  state  of  the  law  which 
demanded  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House,  with  the  view  of  adopting  some 
change  which  should  give  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  public.    He  could  state  to  the 
House  fiom  the  Returns  which  had  been 
made  of  the  money  spent  in  connexion 
with  the  present  law  of  arrest,  and  pro- 
ceedings consequent  thereon,  that  there 
was   the   enormous    sum    of   300,000/. 
annually  expended  ;in  bail.    These  funds, 
^hich  ought  to  be  distributed  among  cre- 
ditors, were  idl^  spent  among  sheriffs' 
officers  and  their  followers.     He  would 
state  another  consequence  resulting  from 
the  present  law ;  the  cruel  creditor  who 
disregarded-the  feelings  of  his  debtor  had 
the  priority^  and  had  thus  an  advantage 
over  an  indulgent  creditor,  who  had  a  re- 
luctance to  resort  to  harsh  proceedings. 
The  harsh  creditor  swept  away  the  whole 
of  the  debtor's  property,  and  those  who 
exercised  feelings  or  kindness  and  indulg- 
ence had  no  remedy  left  them.    The  law, 
therefore,  operated  as  a  bounty  for  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty.    The  remedy  he  pro- 
posed for  this  was  to  abolish  imprisonment, 
unless,  indeed,  it  should  appear  that  the 
debtor  was  attempting  an  escape,  when  he 
should  be   compelled   to  give  security. 
This  would  deprive  the  creditor  of  an  op- 
portunity of  committing  an  injustice  on 
his  debtor  without  diminishing  his  remedy. 
By  the  present  law  there  was  this  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  creditors.    Suppose  a  cre- 
ditor at  Liverpool  wished  to  proceed  against 
a  debtor  who  was  about  to  go  abroad,  he 
must  send  up  an  affidavit  of  the  debt  to 
London,  which  must  again  be  sent  down 
to  the  country,  by  which  lost  time  the 
debtor  may  have  escaped  by  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel.  .  He  would  propose  as  a  re- 
medy for  this,  that,  on  an  affidavit  being 
made  of  the  debt  and  circumstances,  a 
magistrate  on  the  spot  should  have  power 
to  grant  a  warrant  against  the  debtor, 
whom  the  creditor  should  keep  in  custody 
until  he  could  eive  security.    According 
to  the  present  law,  be  the  debt  eyec  so 


small,  the  debtor  could  be  immared  in 
gaol,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  exert 
himself  for  its  payment.       His  person 
might  be  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  a 
gaol,  but   such    imprisonment    did  not 
enable  the  creditor  to  get  at  the  property 
of  his  debtor.    The  miserable  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  our  gaols  were  filled,  the 
debtor  became  acquainted  with  vice  and 
misery,  and  his  mind  was  contaminated 
by  the  prison  associates,  with  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  mingle.    He  would  give 
the  creditor,  therefore,  power  to  reach  the 
property  of  the  debtor,  but  not  to  inflict 
the  evil  he  had  described.      There  was 
another  evil  in  the  present  law  of  arrest— * 
it  made  no  distinction  between  the  honest 
and  the  fraudulent  debtor.    The  unfortu- 
nate honest  man  who  could  not  fulfil  his 
engagements,  was  no  better  off  than  the 
man  who  could,  but  would  not,  pay.    He 
should,  therefore,  propose,  that,  unless 
there  was  fraud,  or  the  debtor  refuse!  to 
disclose  his  property,  or  absconded,  his 
person  should  not  be  molested;  but  if 
there  were  fraud,  then  the  creditor  should 
have  the  power  to  take  the  body  of  hia 
debtor  in  custody.     He  was  aware  that 
creditors  would  not  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  advantage  of  arrest  without  an  equiva- 
lent ;  by  the  present  law  a  creditor  only 
got  indirectly  at  the  property,  but  he 
would  propose,  as  an  equivalent,  speedy 
judgment — speedy  execution;  and  that  all 
property  should  be  taken  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  creditor.  In  the  case  of  bonds, 
bills,  promissory  notes,  and  instruments 
to  which  any  one  may  have  solemnly  set 
his  hand,  there  was  great  delay  in  pro- 
ceedin|s  when  the  creditor  might  need 
immediate  execution.    Why,  after  a  bond 
was  executed  should  the  creditor  be  put  to 
the  expense  of  a  trial  ?    He  would  propose 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  daya  the 
creditor  should  have  the  power  of  having 
an  execution  against  his  debtor.    He  next 
proposed  that    the    creditor  should    be 
enabled  to  compel  the  debtor  to  surrender 
his  property.  By  the  present  law  a  debtor 
might  be  taken  and  imprisoned,  but   he 
had  the  privilege  of  taking  lodgings   in 
the  Rules  without  the  prison,  where   he 
might  live  despite  of  his  creditors^  and 
waste  his  substance  which  ought  to    be 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. — 
And  with  respect  to  this  there,  was    a 
strange  law,  that  if  the  debtor  were    in 
execution  for  a  sum  under  300Z.  he  ntight 
be  compelled  to  surrender  his  propenv. 
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spiracy;  but  when  there  was  only  one 

Eenon,  who,  though  hei might  pretend  to 
e  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  obtain  on 
that  ground  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  and 
dispose  of  them,  yet — howeyer  absurd  it 
might  appear,  and  however  criminal  his 
conduct — there  was  no  punishment  for 
such  injustice.  Although  a  great  change 
would  thus  be  made  in  the  law,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  public  was  against  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system.  The  learned  Com- 
missioners who  had  sat  upon  the  inquiry 
on  this  subject,  agreed  that  a  change 
must  be  made.  What  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose was,  that  the  Bill  after  being  read 
a  second  time  should  be  referredf  to  a 
Committee  up  stairs,  who  would  be  more 


competent  to  go  into  the  important  detaili 
than  he  could  at  that  moment;  and  be 
trusted  that  his  hon.  and  learned  FrieDd, 
the  Attorney-General  would  allow  his  name 
to  be  added  to  those  of  the  other  Qentie- 
men,  who  might  sit  upon  the  Comnitteer 
and,  for  his  part,  he  wonld  willingly  gi?e 
the  Committee  his  best  attention  on  the 
rarious  details  which  would  be  there  better 
discussed.  He  knew  the  people  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  matter — ^he  had  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  all  parti-- 
he  had  received  memorials  without  nom- 
ber,  and  deputations  from  difierent  pabiie 
bodies.  He  hoped  the  House  would  allot 
him  to  introduce  the  Bill,  and,  on  um 
early  occasion,  to  read  it  a  second  time. 
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Mr.  Spring  Rice,  March  10,  on  the  Malt  Tax. 


Mr.  Spring  Rice  felt  that,  connected 
as  he  had  been  with  the  noble  Lord  who 
lately  presided  over  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  arguments  and  dis- 
cussions which  had  taken  place  on  this 
subject  from  time  to  time,  he  should  for- 
feit any  claims  he  might  have  on  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  his  private  friends 
as  well  as  depart  from  his  own  sense  of 
public  duty,  if  he  hesitated  for  one  mo- 
ment in  making  precisely  the  same  stand 
now  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax 
as  he  had  on  a  former  occasion.  Noble 
Lords  might  indulge  themselves,  if  they 
thought  fit,  in  attributing  motives  of  fac- 
tion to  the  past  conduct  of  the  Whigs — 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  might,  if 
they  thought  fit,  deal  out  the  hard  lan- 
guage of  invective  upon  himself  and  his 
friends — they  might  call  them  the  offscour- 
ings of  a  party,  and  the  sweepings  of  pub- 
lic offices,  as  the  right  hon.  Uentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
thought  it  convenient  to  do  in  their  ab- 
8ence«  [Mr.  Baring:  Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  allude  to  me?]  He 
certainly  imputed  the  expressions  he  had 
used  to  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  ;  thev 
were  contained  in  the  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  on  the  hustings  in  the 
county  of  Essex.  He  should  be  extremely 
happy  to  hear  them  contradicted,  for  they 
had,  he  confessed,  as  proceeding  from 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  given  him  in- 
dividually very  considerable  pain.    Any 

explanation,  therefore,  would  be  received 


by  him  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  the  utmost  frankness — nay,  witli  the 
utmost  gratitude  [Mr.  Baring  wished  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  precise  trords 
imputed  to  him.J    He  was  in  poslSseion 
of  the  very  words,  and  they  dwelt  so  ac- 
curately in  hfs  memory,  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  repeating  them.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might,theretbre,  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  them  down.  On  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  represented  as  having  desig- 
nated the  late  Government,  of  which  he 
(Mr.  Spring  Rice)  had  the  honour  to  form 
a  part,  as  the  miserable  offscourings  of  a 
party,  and  the  sweepings  of  the  public 
offices.     Now,  he  took  the  liberty  oC  \ik- 
forming  him  that  from  those  offscoarings 
of  party,  and    from  those   sweepings  of 
offices,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
receive,  on  the  present  occasion,  an   hon- 
ourable and  disinterested  support.     Bneh 
was  the  reply  he  was  prepared  to  give  to 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  attribnted   to 
them  factious  motives.    He  felt  deeply  In- 
terested in  the  decision  to  which  the  House 
would  that  night  come ;  and  he  was  tYie 
more  interested   in  the  decision    of  this 
question,    because  he  had  not  forgott^n^ 
the  arguments,  similar  to  the  taunts   of 
the  noble  Lord,  which  had  been   used  by 
those  who  now   sat   upon  the   'Freasury 
Benches,  against  any  combination    upon 
particular  questions  between  indWid>i^\%, 
or  parties,  who  might  have  occasionally 
or  rrequently  differed  in  opinion  upoo 
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oppoMlion  to  the  noble  Lord  was  giveiii 
not  upon  the  broad  and  abstract  merits  of 
the  question,  but  upon  reasons  which  were 
suggested  only  for  a  temporary  object,  at 
the  present  period  before  tbe  close  of  the 
financial  year;  aud, consequently, previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  annual  financial 
statement.  He  was  convinced,  however,  that 
the  opinion  whitch  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
might,  from  this  limitation  of  his  argu- 
ment, appear  to  entertain,  would  be  un- 
founded, and  that  the  support  which  he 
mig^t  receive,  would  be  given,  not  on 
temporary,  but  upon  solid  and  permanent, 
considerations.  He,  for  one,  could  fear- 
kssly  assert,,  that  his  vote  should  be  so 
given;  and  the  arguments  of  the  right 
bon.  Baronet,  which  comprehended,  or 
rather  decided^  the  whole  question,  only 
strengtbeqedand  confirmed  the  conviction 
at  which  be  had  previously  arrived.  He 
tbejrefore  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that 
he  took  this  course,  not  only  because  he 
had  been  a  Member  of  that  Government 
which,  upon  previous  occasions,  had  re- 
sisted a  proposition  similar  to  that  of  the 
noble  Lord^  but,  also,  because,  if  he  had 
never  before  voted  upon  this  subject — if 
nowy  for  the  first  time,  the  question  were 
broached — still,  upon  the  grounds  stated 
by  the  right  bon.  Baronet,  he  could  never 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  as  that  which 
must  result  from  a  compliance  with  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  .  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  adopt  such  a  course,  even  if 
there  were  a  fair  chance  of  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  tax  which  was  proposed  to 
be  abolished;  but  was  there,  he  would 
boldly  ask,  a  single  individual  within  the 
walls  of  that  House,  who  could  reckon, 
with  any  approach  to  confidence,  upon 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  substitute,  if 
the  Malt-tax  were  repealed  ?  There  was  a 
subject  closely  connected  with  the  object 
of  the  present  Motion,  which  he  was  sur- 
prised had  not  been  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  which  he  thought 
ought  to  have  some  weight  with  those 
connected  with  Uie  landed  interest,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Malt-tax..  The  question  to  which 
be  referred  was,  that  of  the  Corn-laws. 
Before  hon.  Gentlemen  committed  them- 
selves on  the  present  Motion,  he  thought 
it  would  be  well,  if  they  were  to  revert  to  the 
.Totes  upon  the  question  of  the  Corn -laws ; 
or,  at  all  events,  if  they  were  to  read  the 
prgnpients  which  bad  been. used  on  those 


occasions^  and  consider  how  many  of  the 
arguments  urged  against  the  repeal  of 
those  laws,  rested  upon  the  assertion  that 
the  land  was  subjected  to  many  and  peculiar 
burdens.    With  what  grace  could  those 
country    Gentlemen,    who    should    vote 
for  the  noble  Lord's  Motion,  which  went 
to  relieve  the  land  from  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar burdens  which  now  pressed  upon  it, 
come  down  to  the  House  hereafter  and  vote 
against  the  Motion  of  which  he  believed 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had  al- 
ready given  notice,  and  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  deprive  the  landholders  of  a 
monopoly  which  could  only  be  defended 
upon  the  ground,  that  the  land-holders 
were  exposed  to  severe  and  peculiar  bur- 
dens.     It  was  only  yesterday  that  a  pe- 
tition was  presented,  containing  the  modest 
request,  that  the  House  would,  at  once, 
grant  the  total  abolition  of  the  Malt-tax, 
and  a  great  increase  in   the  protecting 
duties  on  foreign  corn.    There  was  a  pal- 
pable contradiction  in  principle,  amount-^ 
mg  to  an  absurdity,  in  such  a  demand. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  had,  he  repeated,  anti- 
cipated everything,  not  merely  which  he 
could  urge,  but  which  could  require  to 
be  ofiered  by  others  in  support  of  his  re- 
sistance to  this  Motion.      There  were, 
however,  one  or  two  points  in  which  he 
did  not  seem  to  carry  out  the  principle 
upon  which  he  argued,  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  he  was  warranted  by  facts.    The 
right    hon*  Gentleman  had,    it  is  true, 
adverted  to    the   reductions  which  had 
already  been  effected   in  the  duty  upon 
malt ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  had  only  com- 
pared the  present  state  of  the  duty  pay- 
able on  malt,  with  that  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Bill.    Let 
the  House,  however,  observe  the,  reduc- 
tions which  had  been  effected  previous  to 
the  periods  to  which  the  right  hon.  Ba* 
ronet  had  directed  their  attention.    Now, 
from  the  year  1804  to  1817,  the  duty  oa 
the  quarter  of  malt  was  32.  6s.  Id, ;  and, 
up  to  the  year  1830,  when  the  Beer  Bill 
was  passed,  the  duty  on  the  same  quantity 
was  2L  12s.  7(f.    And  the  total  diminu- 
tion which  had  been  efiected  during  those 
periods,  amounted  to  no  less  than  2L  5s* 
ild.  the  quarter.     This  was  an  additional 
argument  against  the  further  reduction  of 
a  branch  of  taxation  which  had  already 
been  diminished.  He  could  have  no  doub^ 
as  to  the  result  of  the  division  5  he  could 
entertain  po  doubt  that,  in  resisting  th^ 
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TYPOGRAPHIA. 

r  Alt  nnfTMucAL'  sketch  op  the  oiuoin  and  peogress  op  the  «  abt  op  prwunoi"  with  pBAcncAL  pmscnoits 

FC«  CONDUCnNO  BVBSY  DVAimfBirr  IN  AN  OmCBi  AND  A  DESCRIPTION  OP  STBREOTrPB  AMD  UIWMttilPnV.  lUUUt* 
TRATED  BY  NUMEROUS  BNORAVINGS  OP  ANTIQUrnBS  RBLATITB  TO  TOE  m&IECT,  CURIOUS  AND  HBAOTDUL  PORTRAITS  OP 
EMINKST  CHARACTERS  ALLIED  TO  IHE  ART,  PRESSES  PROM  TBE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  ART  TO  IBB  MACHINERY  OP  THE  PRE- 
SRKP  IMPROVED  STATE,  AND  VARIOUS  BtACHINES^  APPARATUS  AND  UIENSIU  USED  IN  LETTER  PRESS*  COPPER  PLATE, 
ffrBRBOTVFEt  AND  LriBOGKAFfUC  FRINTINOk  In.  In.  fNIERBarnNO  BOTH  TO  THE  AiniQUARY,  TBE  FMHlMk  AMD  IBS 
AMATEUR. 

BT    THB    LATB    THOMAS    CURSOK    HANSABD. 


9art  I.«-9t0tor&  of  ^t  Art 

inSTOEICAL  INTRODUCTION.— Section  T.  The  Oridn 
or  FriDtii^  considered,  onooooected  with  the  idea  of  maktng  Boou. 
The  first  step  in  the  Art  refcnred  to  the  Second  Age  of  the  Worid,  or 
that  immediately  moceeding  the  Flood.  Deacription  of  the  Printed 
Bricks  of  Babylon,  ivitb  an  EngniTiflg.  OpinJon  of  the  mode  ty 
which  the  impreaiiooa  on  these  Bricks  were  effected.  Of  cvlindricu 
pieeea  tliat jpnaent  carioaa  specimens  of  Clay-printing,  fmh  an  En- 
graving. W  insBji  tor  ^^idiag  tk>  oiMi>  <f  AlpMbetk  Writii^ 
to  h«Te  been  dMBa.  ^^HmHnm  ^bmYmm-^^^mit  AfphafM^l^r 
Writing  cmnl.  Deacription  of  a  HoDUtt  Signet  vMilMMmplnff. 
$  II.  Origin  of  Frintiqg  eonnedad  with  the  idea  of  forming 
Books. 

FiBST  PimoD.  Of  Hm  iBvcBdon  of  avmbols  or  figu«i,  with 
words,  engraTed  on  blocks.  Mode  of  obtaining  imprcaHons  aft  that 
eariytlme.  Wohlgcmirth.  Albert  Dorer.  Holbdn.  Original  Spe- 
cimens of  Dnrer.  DeacriptloB  of  the  "  BUiUa  Feapenmy*  tod 
**  Specolom  HomansB  Salvationis.* 

Skcono  Pbbiod.  MoreaUe Types.  OBCenberg.  Fisst  or  Ptnat. 
Scboeffer.  Works  ezecnted  by  tlioe  Artists.  Cldms  in  fkroor  of 
Ilaerkm.    Diffosion  of  the  Art  In  Eorope. 

$  III.  IntrodneHoB  of  Printing.  The  DowdMI  of  Scribes  and 
Ulamioors.  Alarms  of  the  Piiestcralt  Share  of  Printing  in  efliBet- 
Ing  the  Refbrmation.  Introdoction  of  the  Art  Into  Engtand.  Hie 
Tsiae  of  Books  belbK  Printing  was  Imrenled.  Opposition  of 
Scribes  and  Monks.  CAXTON.  His  Pros  at  ^Westminster. 
Sketchof  hb  Life  and  Character.  His  Book  of  the  Game  of  Chess, 
the  Snt  printed  in  BogiaBd,  1471.    Caxtoarfe  IVpe.    Fa»Sifflile. 

$  IV.  Earliest  BCasters  in  London.  ProiectlngStatates,  Patents, 
and  BicMve  Privileges.  Origin  of  Hie  exlithig  Patent  of  Kfai^ 
Printer.  OxvoBD,CAMaBionB,te.  SCOTLAKD.  IRELAND. 
$  V.  On  Pap  KB.  The  Papyms  of  Egypt  and  Italy.  Paper 
amda  ftom  Cotton.  B«ric.  Chfawse  (or  India)  Paper.  Unen 
Ragk  OcavBl  DeacriplSoB  of  the  Mecbod  of  aaUog  Paper  Iqr 
Bind.   lf^itM''*f  fbr  — q**«*g  P^)er. 

(VI.  Tbb  Statiovbb#Compaiit.  TMr  AnHqeily.  Their 
nails.  Stafawd  Glass.  Gorsmnent,  Chmtets,  Grants,  Ae.  Mode 
or  Appoifltment  of  Conrt  and  Officers.  Renter^ Wardens.  Stock. 
Diridods.   Widows.   ChariWMe  DooatfcMH. 

$Vn.  "THE  PRESS,"  JHr.M'Cieeffy^Foeai.  Biomphioal 
Kotlecs  of  Eminent  Priaterik  Pianst.  Jenson.  Aldos.  BasVerrille. 
BodMi.  Bnlmcr.  Beaalcy;  M'CreetT.  JCosoo.  The  BowywB. 
QrUfith  Jones.  John  Nichols.  Mr.Hifhs.  Ur.Slnhan.  Hie 
BsBsardh 

$Viil«  TTrBFouvoma,  Caztqr;  Iii1>pe.  Wtrrtr 
DB  WoRDi.  IPthsok.  Faqobs.  Dat.  Star  Chamber  Decrees 
SBdRegilalleoab  Appoiated  Primers  and  Flonaden.  Mr.JosBPB 
MoxoN.  CASlOMS.  Pbt.  FivotitB.  TaoRVB.  Vvumot 
Letter,  rropoitlou  to  each  other. 


9R¥t  3E2.--9r«(t(ce  tt  Qe  9tt 

CHAP.  I.    Oenei«l  Deaoiptlon  of  MoveaUe-lVpe  Priollag. 


CHAP.  II.— Casb.  Fnam  Cases.  SMw.  Bosids.  F^nA^ 
tare.  Sidfrsticks.  Gotten.  CaiMron  GntleiB  and  Sld^sUcks. 
Qaolas.  Shooting-sHck,  Ac.  Ac  Chases.  DiHribBling.  Com- 
posiiK.    Compoiing-stick.    Impoalag. 

CHAP.  II1«*.TBB  Pbbss.  Pnm  of  Blaew  of  Amsterdam. 
Of  Press-work.    Ptttitog  vp  a  Pleas.   Printing  Colonrs.  with  Blade. 

CHAP.  iy.*>FiiiB  PsmriNo.    Bashenriiie.    Ritchie.    Ba^ 
mer._  Beulcy.    M'Crecfy.    Wood<«t  Working. 
_        k^V«^I»fNa  ArPABATOB.     ApparatasflDT 
Type./Fas^rtartlfaiip,,illu,i  Balls  and C^tiOtn.  Tataato] 
ixw  Madines.    iDgranor  w  mm  nssiiiiiaartiwi    Appantas  Ibr 
Melting  and  Cmdng.  '^ 

CHAP.  VI.— IMPBOTBO  Manual  Pbbssxs.  The  STAN- 
HOPE PRESS.  The  KolhTcn.  Cogger  and  Scott.  Oymet^ 
Coimnbiaa.  Tkendwell^XVeddlc.  l^lor  and  Mm  UmaB.  <«ich> 
Babbege.   Wllaon.  Hamard. 

CHAP,  vn.— PBurrmo  Macsihbs.  Of  MaeUnery  api^lied 
to  PrintliH|.  Machine  of  Konig.  The  Times  Newspaper.  Appto; 
gath  and  Cowper.   Kapler. 

CHAP.  VIlt.*.pBiNTiiio  tiTK.  Seereliof  InbaukiBg.  Co- 
lonred  Inka. 

CHAP.  IX.— Tbb  Otbbsbbb.    Hb  DoOes,  Ac. 

CHAP.  Z.— Tbb  Rbadbb.  ComeHoa  of  PiooA.  Btafcatir 
Corrections- 

CHAP.  ZI.— The  AccouHT  BooKi.  On  the  Mode  of  kcep- 
iBglha  AcoonlB. 

CHAP.  ZII.— Wabbbovbi.    Datks  of  the  WarahoBs^aMB• 

CHAP.  XIiI.^PBi CBS.    Wages.  Charges  to  Employen. 

CHAP.  ZIV.    Ob  Camr^flale  Prinlfav* 

CHAy,XV.  ConstiaSon  of  a  Printlng^fflce.  Wanalag  and 
ventilaling.  Best  Mcfhod  of  Ughting. 

CHAP*  XVL— eriBBOTTPB  FBUrtlBB*— SbOTIOB  U  O** 
neral  Description  of  fte  Broeess.   Oed.   Wflson. 

«  n.  loqairy  ss  to  Aa  prohdbla  AdfiBlagai  a#  Wlmmiffp^ 
<>wif  lmm  irf  rrlitJTt  aansMia 

ni.   Mfamla  detatt  of  the  Art   CastlM.  the  Lalbk.   Meed. 

IV.    Vailods  other  modes  pfSteiBOMBg.  1tahaBUIfe«ec« 

of  strikli«  the  Moohl  in  SeasWlBid  MM    Hb  bbw  method  of 
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compodng  Matrices  iaslead  of  TVpcs. 

i  V.   Of  OBlng  StaTM^rpa  pibm  to 
inrentloB  for  this  porpoea. 

CHAP.  XVII.— oitLrrBooBAf  ato  PBinnifB. 


XbaABftoi^ 


byflaMMdar.   Oi%fai aC tha dtamry.  mam.  Uk^ 
oflnkinfr  Paper  ibr  traaifcr.  Acparattoo  of  tlis  Stone.  Pitper. 
CHA^  ZV1II.«»Dbcobatitb  PBiBTtBB*    BoTlfal  hy  Mifl. 
Iniftiai latter BoCihaMaBliBlhla.    Mr. aaragira «M- 

CakalattoB  of  CoiU 
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